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'Wenn  Christus  nicht  walirer  Gott  ist;  die  mauum 
Eflligiou  eine  uuetreitige  Verbesserung  der  cliristliclien 
Mahomet  aelbst  ein   ungleich  grossrer  und  wiirdigcrci 
gewesen  ist  als  Christus.' 

Leaai-ng,  Sdmmll  Schri/ien,  Bd.  9,  p. 


'Simul  quoque  cum  beatis  rideamus 
Glorianter  vwltum  Tuum,  Christ*  Deus, 
Gaudium  quod  est  immensuia  atque  probuni, 
Sfficula  per  iniinita  steculorum.' 
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EXTRACT 

FEOil  THE  LAST  WILL  AND   TESTAMENT 

OF   TOE  LATE 

EEV.    JOHN    BAMPTON, 

CANON    OF    SALISBURY. 


"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

"  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scliolars  of  the  Unmraity  of  Oxford 
"  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  s^d  Lands  or 
"  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  aad  purposes  hereinafter 
"  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  ap[ioint  that  the  Vice- 
"  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall 
"  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and 
"  (after  all  tascs,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
"that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the 
"  said  University,  and  to  he  performed  m  the  manner  following : 

"  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter 
"  Term,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Col- 
"  leges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the 
"  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
"  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between 
"  tie  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the 
"  end  of  the  third  week  Ln  Act  Term. 
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i        Extract  from  Canon  Bamptoris  Will, 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either .  of  the  following 
Subjects — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics  —  upon  the  divine 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  fiiith  and  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesas  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Mcene  Creed. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lec- 
ture Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after 
they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  ^ven  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every 
College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Ltbraiy ;  and  the 
expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Land  or  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
Sermons ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled 
to  tlie  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermous,  unless  he  hath  taken 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  same  person 
shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE  FIEST   EDITION". 


Pebuaps  aa  apology  may  be  due  fo  the  UniTersity  for  tlie 
delay  whioli  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  If 
so,  the  writer  would  renture  to  plead  that  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  Hampton  Lecturer  at  a  very  stort  notice,  and,  it 
may  be,  without  sufficiently  coDsidering  what  tbey  involTed, 
When,  however,  the  accomplished  Clergyman  whom  the  Uni- 
rersity  had  chosen  to  lecture  in  the  year  1866  was  obliged  by 
a  serious  illness  to  seek  a  release  from  hia  engagement,  the 
vacant  post  was  offered  to  the  present  writer  with  a  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  as  he  thought,  obliged  him.  although 
entirely  unprepared,  to  accept  it  and  t<)  meet  its  rei{uirements  as 
well  as  he  could. 

Under  such  circumstances,  tho  materials  which  were  made 
ready  in  some  haste  for  use  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  require 
a  close  revision  before  publication.  In  making  this  revision^ 
which  has  been  somewhat  seriously  interrupted  by  other  duties 
— the  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  alterations 
except  in  the  way  of  phrase  and  illustration.  He  has,  however, 
availed  himself  of  the  customary  licence  to  print  at  length  some 
considerable  paragraphs,  the  sense  of  which,  in  order  to  save 
time,  was  only  summarily  ^ven  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  And  he  has  subjoined  the  Greek  text  of  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  refer ;  as  experience  seems  to  prove  that  very  many 
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readers  do  not  verify  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, or  at  least  that  they  content  themselves  with  examining 
tie  few  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  most  importance. 
Whereas,  the  force  of  the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  other  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
eminently  cumulative.  Such  an  argument  is  to  be  appreciated, 
not  by  studying  the  comparafively  few  texts  which  expressly 
assert  the  doctrine,  but  that  large  number  of  passages  which 
indirectly,  but  most  vividly,  imply  it. 

It  Is  perhaps  superfluous  to  obsen-e  that  eight  lectures  can 
deal  with  little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  vast,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  exhaustless  subject.  The  present  volume 
attempts  only  to  notice,  more  or  less  directly,  some  of  those 
assaults  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  have 
beea  prominent  or  popular  of  late  years,  and  which  have^ 
unhappily,  had  a  certain  weight  among  persons  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

Wliatever  disturbing  influence  the  modem  destructive  criti- 
cism may  have  exerted  upon  the  form  of  the  old  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  main  features  of  that  argument 
remain  substantially  unchaEged.  The  writer  will  have  deep 
teaasu  Cor  tb.aak&ilaeaa,  if  any  of  those  whose  inclination  or 
duty  leads  them  to  pursue  the  subject,  should  be  guided  by  his 
references  to  the  pages  of  those  great  theologians  whose  names, 
whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  wider  field  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  vindication  of  this 
most  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

In  passing  the  sheets  of  this  work  through  the  press, 
the  writer  has  been  more  largely  indebted  than  he  caa  well 
say  to  the  invigorating  sympathy  and  varied  learning  of  the 
Eev.  ff .  Bright,  Fellow  of  University  College ;  while  the  Index 
is  due  to  the  friendly  interest  of  another  Fellow  of  that  College, 
the  Eev.  P.  G.  Medd. 

That  in  so  wide  and  so  mysterious  a  subject  all  errors  have 
been  avoided,  ia  much  more  than  the  writer  dares  to  hope. 
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But  at  least  he  lias  not  intentionally  contravened  the  clear  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  any  formal  decision  whether  of  the  Undi- 
vided Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England.  May  He  to  the 
honour  of  Whose  Person  this  volume  ia  devoted,  vouchsafe  to 
])ar(lon  in  it  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  His  truth  and 
His  glory !  And  for  the  rest,  'quisquis  h»c  legit,  uhi  pariter 
certus  est,  pergat  mecum ;  uhi  pariter  hfesitat,  quierat  raecum ; 
ubi  errorem  suum  eognoseit,  redeat  ad  me ;  ubi  meum,  revocet 
rae,  Ita  ingrediamur  simui  charitatis  viam,  tendentea  ad  Eum 
de  Quo  dictum  est,  Quterite  Faciem  Ejus  semper*.' 


Cemst  Cehkch, 

Mttniw-A  Bay,  1 


1  S.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  5. 
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PREFACE 
TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  kindly  welcome  given  to  this  volume,  both  at  home  and 
in  America,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  another  edition,  which  has 
taken  the  writer  somewhat  hy  surprise.  He  has,  however,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  cri- 
tkiama  wluQhhaYQ  Wme^  from  whatever  i^uarter,  under  his  notice. 
Some  textual  errors  have  been  corrected.  Some  ill-considered 
or  misunderstood  expressions  liave  been  modified.  Eeferencea 
to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  which  were  accidentally 
omitted,  have  been  supplied.  To  a  few  of  the  not«s  there  has 
been  added  fresh  matter,  of  an  explanatory  or  justificatory  cha- 
racter. The  index,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged.  But 
the  book  remains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  substantially  unchanged. 
And  if  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  altered 
guise,  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  friends, 
who  have  urged,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that  'in 
the  Church  of  England,  books  on  Divinity  are  so  largely  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  to  imply  that 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  can  possess  no  attiactitns  for 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  persons  who  enjoy  only  a  moderate 

Of  the  topics  discussed  m  this  book,  there  la  one  which  has 
invit«d  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  others,  both  fiom  those 
who  share  and  fiom  th  se  who  reiect  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
It  IS  that  central  aigument  for  our  Saviours  Deity  which  13 
based  on  His  persi'itent  self  assertion  taktn  m  conjunction  with 
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the  sublimity  of  His  Human  otgracter.  The  supreme  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  indeed  obrious.  Certainly,  in  the  order 
of  histflrical  treatment,  tlie  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Prophecy,  smd  from  Christ's  supernatural  design  to  found 
the  'Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  naturally  precede  that  which  arises 
from  His  language  about  Himselt  But,  in  the  order  of  the 
formation  of  conviction  tl  e  latter  argument  must  claim  prece- 
dence. It  is  n  t  -utl  m  fundamental.  It  Is  the  heart  of 
the  entire  sibject  f  m  wh  h  a  -vital  strength  flows  into  the 
accessory  alth  u  h  mp  rtant  topics  grouped  ai^und  it.  Apart 
from  Our  Lo  d  s  pergonal  la  ms,  the  language  of  prophecy  would 
have  been  only  a  e  o  d  of  unfulfilled  anticipations,  and  the  bay 
Christology  of  the  Apostles  only  a  sample  of  their  misguided 
enthusiasms ;  whereas  the  argument  which  appeals  to  Christ's 
claims,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  character,  is  independent 
of  the  collateral  arguments  which  in  truth  it  supports.  H  the 
argument  from  prophecy  could  be  discredited,  by  assigning  new 
dates  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  by  theories  of  a  cultured 
political  foresight ;  if  the  feith  of  the  Apostles  could  he  accounted 
for  upon  grounds  which  referred  it  to  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  temper;  there  would  still  remain  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  the  sublimest  of  characters  inseparably  linked,  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  to  the  most  energetic  proclamation  of  self. 

In  this  inmost  shrine  of  Cliristian  Truth,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  negative  criticism.  It  may  endeavour  to  explain 
away  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  interests,  as  it  conceives 
of  His  Human  Character.  The  impossibility  of  really  doinc^ 
this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.  For  Christ's  sel^ 
assertion  is  not  merely  embodied  in  statements  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  created  being;  it  underlies  and 
explains  His  entire  attitude  towards  His  disciples,  towards  His 
countrymen,  towards  the  human  race,  towards  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Nor  is  Christ's  self-assertion  confined  to  the  records  of 
one  Evangelist,  or  to  a  particular  period  in  His  ministry.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  bear  witness  to  it,  in  different  terms,  yet 
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not  less  significantly  than  does  St  John;  and  it  belongs  as  truly, 
though  not  perhaps  so  patently,  to  Our  Lord's  first  great  discourse 
as  to  His  last.  From  first  to  last  He  asserts,  He  insists  upon 
the  acceptance  of  Himself.  "When  this  is  acknowledged,  a  man 
must  either  base  such  self-assertion  on  its  one  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, by  accepting  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  or 
he  must  regard  it  as  fatal  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  Human 
character.— CAmiiM,  «i  mom  Dem,  non  horms. 

It  is  ui^ed  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect  that,  however  valid  this  argument  may  be,  its  religious 
expediency  must  he  open  to  serious  question,  And  undoubtedly 
such  like  arguments  cannot  at  any  time  he  put  forward  without 
involving  those  who  do  so  in  grave  responsibility.  Of  this  the 
writer,  as  he  trusts,  has  not  heen  unmindful.  He  has  not  used  a 
dangerous  weapon  gratuitously,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knows  his  own 
motives,  with  any  purpose  so  miserable  as  that  of  producing  a 
rhetorical  effect. 

What,  then,  are  the  religious  circumstances  which  appear  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  an  argument  at  present  ? 

Speaking  roughly,  men's  minds  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes  with  reference  tcr  the  vital  question  which  is  discussed  in 
these  lectures, 

1,  There  are  those  who,  by  God's  mercy,  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  Our  Lord's  Godhead.  To  mere  dialecticians  their 
case  may  appear  to  be  one  of  sheer  intellectual  stagnation.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  they  possess,  or  at  least  that  they  have  altogether 
within  their  reach,  a  for  higher  measure  of  real  'life'  than  is 
even  suspected  by  their  critics.  They  are  not  seeking  truth ; 
they  are  enjoying  it  They  are  not  like  Alpine  climbers  still 
making  their  way  up  the  mountain  side ;  they  have  gained  the 
summit,  and  are  gazing  on  the  panorama  which  is  spread  around 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  even  painful  to  them  to  think  of '  prov- 
ing' a  truth  which  is  now  the  very  life  of  their  souls.  In  their 
whole  spiritual  activity,  in  their  prayers,  in  their  regular  medita- 
tions, in  their  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  their  habitual  thoughts 
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respecting  the  eternal  Future  they  take  Christ  s  Divinity  for 
granted ;  anil  it  never  occuis  tt  fheni  to  question  a  reality  fiom 
which  they  know  themselves  to  be  contmuully  gaining  ntw 
streams  of  light  and  waamth  and  power 

To  such  as  thefce,  tins  book  may  or  may  not  be  of  service 
To  some  Chnstiana,  who  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, a  review  of  the  grounds  of  any  portion  of  their  faith 
may  be  even  diBtreasing  To  others  such  a  process  may  be 
bracing  and  helpfiil  But  m  iny  case  it  should  be  obsirved 
that  the  footnotes  contain  passages  from  unbehe^ing  wiitets, 
which  are  necessiarj  to  shew  that  the  statements  of  the  te^t 
are  not  aimed  at  imi.'iuarj  phintoms,  but  wbiih  also  are  not 
unlikely  to  shock  and  distiess  lehgious  and  behevmg  minds  very 
seriously.    In  such  a  matter  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  foreanncd. 

2.  There  arc  otheis,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  larger  class  than 
is  often  supposed,  who  ha^e  made  up  their  minds  against  the 
claims  of  Divine  Ee^elation  altogether.  They  may  admit  the 
existence  of  a  feupieme  Being,  in  some  shadowy  sense,  as  an  In- 
finite Mind,  or  as  a  lesistlcss  Force.  They  may  deny  that  there 
is  any  satisfectory  reason  for  holding  that  any  such  Being  exists 
at  all.  But  whether  they  are  Theists  or  Atheists,  they  resent  the 
idea  of  any  interference  from  on  high  in  this  human  World,  and 
accordingly  they  denounce  the  supernatural,  on  A  priori  grounds. 
The  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  record  is  to 
their  minds  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  its 
claim  to  credit  is  stalled  upon  the  possibility  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary miracles,  'ttlien  that  possibility  is  denied,  Jesus  Christ 
must  cither  be  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan,  or  a  person  of 
whose  real  words  and  actions  no  trustworthy  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Whichever  conclusion  be  accepted  by  those  who  belong  to 
the  class  in  question,  it  is  plain  that  this  book  cannot  hope  to 
assist  them.  For  it  treats  as  certain,  facts  of  which  they  deny 
even  the  possibility.  It  must  of  necessity  appear  to  them  to 
be  guilty  of  a  coatinuom  petitio  ^ndpii  ;  since  they  dispute  its 
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fundamental  premises.  If  any  such  should  ever  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  they  would  probahly  see  in  it  'only  another  illustration 
of  the  hopelessneaa  of  getting  "orthodox"  believers  even  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  range  of  the  difSculties  which  are  felt  by 
liberal  tb  inkers.' 

It  may  be  replied  that  something  should  have  been  done 
towards  meeting  those  particular  'difficulties.'  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  would  have  been  to  choose  another  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures of  1866.  A  few  lectures,  after  all,  can  only  deal  with  somo 
aspects  of  a  great  Doctrine ;  and  every  treatise  on  a  question 
of  Divinity  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  ah  ovo,  and  to  discuss  the 
Existence  and  the  Personality  of  God.  However  little  may  be 
assumed,  there  will  always  be  persons  eager  to  complain  of  the 
minimized  'assumption'  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  because  there 
are  always  persons  who  deny  the  most  elementary  Theiatic  ti-uth. 
This  being  the  case,  the  practical  question  to  be  determined  is 
this  r — How  much  is  it  advisable  to  take  for  granted  in  a  given 
condition  of  faith  and  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  largest  number  !  The  existence  and 
personality  of  God,  and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  have  been  often  discussed ;  while  the  truth  and 
evidential  force  of  miracles  were  defended  in  the  year  1865  by  a 
Bampton  Lecturer  of  distinguished  ability.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  present  writer  deliberately  assumed  a  great  deal 
which  is  denied  in  our  day  and  country  by  many  active  minds, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  a 
much  larger  number,  who  would  not  dispute  his  premises,  but 
who  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the  conclusion  which 
they  really  warrant. 

3.  For,  in  truth,  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  still 
shrink  with  sincere  dread  from  anything  like  an  explicit  rejec- 
tion of  Cliristiamty,  Yet  no  one  who  hears  what  goes  on 
in  daily  conversation,  and  who  is  moderately  conversant  with 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  nnsettlement  of  religious 
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belief.  People  have  a  notion  that  the  present  is,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase,  '  a  transitional  period,'  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  gcDeraJ  movement.  Whither  indeed 
they  are  going,  they  prohably  cannot  say,  and  have  never  very 
serioTialy  asked  themselves.  Their  most  definite  impression  is 
that  the  age  la  turning  its  back  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  is 
moving  in  a  negative  direction  under  the  banner  of '  freedom.' 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  told  by  their  guides  that  they  are 
hurrying  forward  to  a  chaos  in  which  al!  existing  beliefs,  even 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  morality,  will  be  ultimately  submerged. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully  forward 
beyond  the  immediate  foreground  of  conflict  and  confusion, 
to  an  intellectual  and  moral  Elysium,  which  will  be  reaohed 
when  Science  has  divested  Religion  of  all  its  superstitious  incum- 
brances, and  in  which  'thought'  and  'feeling,'  after  their  long 
misunderstanding,  are  to  embrace  under  the  supervision  of  a 
philosophy  higher  than  auy  which  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
But  these  visions  are  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  not 
easily  popularized.  The  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  specula- 
tions, whether  hopefiil  or  discouraging,  about  the  future,  yet  to 
acquiesce  in  the  theory  so  constantly  suggested,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  necessary  opposition  between  dogma  and  good- 
ness, and  to  recognise  the  consequent  duty  of  promoting  good- 
ness by  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  dogma.  Tims,  the 
t,  although  negative  in  one  sense,  believes  iteelf  to  be 
'  positive  in  another.  With  regard  to  dogma,  it  is 
negative.  But  it  sincerely  affects  a  particular  care  for  morality ; 
and  in  purifying  and  enforcing  moral  truth,  it  endeavours  to 
make  its  positive  character  most  distinctly  apparent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  halrit  of  mind 
when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  Person  of  Our  Lord.  It  tends 
to  issue  practically  (although,  in  its  earlier  stages,  not  with 
any  very  intelligent  consciousness)  in  Socinianism.  It  regards 
the  great  statements  whereby  Christ's  Godhead  is  taught  or 
guarded  in  Scripture  and  the  Creeds,  if  not  with  impatience 
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and  contempt,  at  least  with  real  altLouj^h  silent  : 
Church  formularies  appear  to  it  simply  in  the  light  uf  an 
incubus  upon  true  rel^ious  thought  and  feeling;  for  it  is  in- 
sensible to  the  preciousness  of  the  truths  which  they  guard. 
Hence  as  its  aims  and  aetion  become  more  and  more  defined, 
it  tends  with  increasing  decision  to  become  Humanitarian.  Its 
dislike  of  the  language  of  Nicsaa  hardens  into  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  truth  wliich  that  language  guards.  Yet,  if  it  exults  in 
being  unorthodox,  and  therefore  is  hostile  to  the  Creed ;  it 
is  ambitious  to  be  pre-eminently  moral,  and  therefore  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Christ's 
Human  character.  It  aspires  to  analyse,  to  study,  to  imitate 
that  character  in  a  degree  which  was,  it  thinks,  impossible 
during  those  ages  of  dogma  which  it  professes  to  have  closed. 
It  thus  relieves  its  desire  to  be  still  lojal  in  some  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  although  under  new  conditions :  if  it  discards  ancient 
formularies,  it  maintains  that  this  rejection  takes  place  only 
and  really  in  the  interest  of  m^ral  truth. 

Now  it  is  to  such  a  general  habit  of  mind  that  this  bonk  as  a 
whole,  and  the  argument  from  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  par- 
ticular, ventures  to  address  itself.  Believing  that  the  cause  of 
dogma  is  none  other  than  the  cause  of  morality, — that  the 
perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  compatible 
only  with  the  Nicene  asbertinn  of  His  absolute  Divinity, — the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  say  so.  He  has  not  been  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  earnest  cimviction,  that  the  hopes  and  sj-mpathies, 
which  have  been  raised  in  many  sincerely  religions  minds  by  the 
BO-called  Liberal-religions  movement  of  our  day,  are  destined 
to  a  rude  and  bitter  disappointment.  However  long  the  final 
decision  between  'some  faith'  and  'no  faith'  may  be  deferred, 
it  must  be  made  at  last.  Already  advanced  ratiunalistic  thought 
agrees  with  Catholic  believers  in  maintaining  that  Christ  is  not 
altogether  a  good  man,  if  He  is  not  altogether  Superhuman. 
And  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  honest  to  say 
so.    They  who  do  not  wish  to  break  with  Christ  Our  Lord, 
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and  to  east  out  His  very  Name  aa  evil,  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  be  thankful  to  have  recognised  the  real  tendencies  of  an 
anti-dogmatic  teaching  which  for  the  moment  may  have  won  their 
sympathies.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  religious  thinking, 
not  less  than  in  religious  practice,  that  the  question.  Whither  am 
I  going  ?  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Such  a  question  is  not 
the  less  important  because  for  the  present  all  is  smooth  and 
reassuring,  combining  the  reality  of  religious  change  with  the 
avoidance  of  any  violent  shock  to  old  convictions.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  movement  of  a 
boat  which  is  gliding  softly  and  swiftly  down  the  rapids  above 
Niagara.  But  a  nian  must  be  strangely  constituted  to  be 
able,  under  such  circumstances,  so  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
sense  of  present  satisfaction  as  to  forget  the  fate  which  is 
immediately  before  him. 

The  ailment  from  Christ's  character  to  His  Divinity  which 
is  here  put  forward  can  make  no  pretence  to  originality.  To 
the  present  writer,  it  was  suggested  in  its  entirety,  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  'Phases  of  Faith.' 
The  seventh  chapter  of  that  remarkable  but  saddening  work 
yielded  the  analysis  which  has  been  expanded  in  these  lectures, 
and  which  the  lecturer  had  found,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
be  serviceable  in  assisting  Sociniana  to  understand  the  real  basis 
of  the  Church's  faith  respecting  the  dignity  of  her  Head.  It 
i^ees,  moreover,  even  in  detail,  with  the  work  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  France,  to  whose  earnestness  and 
genius  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  professed  himself  to 
be,  and  always  must  feel,  sincerely  indebted. 

The  real  justification  of  such  arguments  lies  in  a  fact  which 
liberal  thinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  rccogaise  »,     If  the  moral 


'  Do  we  not  however  find  a  sanction  for  this  claas  of  argnmenf*  in  appeals 
such  as  the  following?  St. John  Tii.  42:  'If  God  were  jour  Father,  ye 
would  have  loved  Me.'  St.  John  v.  381  'And  ye  have  not  Hia  Word 
aliiding  in  you  :  for,  whom  He  hath  sent.  Him  je  believe  not.'  And  is  not 
this  summariaed  in  the  apostolical  teKching  ?  1  St.  John  it.  33  :  'Whosoever 
deaieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.'    Such  passages  appear  to 
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sense  of  man  be  impaired  by  the  Fall,  it  is  aot  so  entirely  dia- 
aLled  as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  moral  beauty.  If  it  may 
err  when  it  attempts  to  determine,  on  purely  h  priori  human 
grounds,  what  should  be  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  God 
in  dealing  with  Hia  creatures,  it  ia  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
in  error  when  it  stands  fece  to  face  with  human  sincerity,  and 
humility,  and  love.  At  the  feet  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the 
moral  sense  may  be  trusted  to  protest  against  an  intellectual 
aberration  which  condemns  Him  as  vain  and  false  and  selfish, 
only  that  it  may  rob  Him  of  His  aureole  of  Divinity.  '  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  '  I  quote  tiie  words  of 
a  thoughtful  friend,  '  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one 
has  reached  the  very  floor  of  Pandemonium,  and  that  a  rebound 
has  become  almost  inevitable.  Anything  is  better  than  to  be 
sinking  still,  one  knows  not  how  deeply,  into  the  abyss.' 

It  may  be  said  that  other  alternatives  have  been  pnt  for- 
ward, with  a  view  to  forcing  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  a  position  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  argu- 
ment of  these  lectures  might  place  a  certain  section  of  Lati- 
tudinarian  thinkers.  For  example,  some  Roman  Catholic  and 
some  sceptical  writers  unite  in  urging  that  either  aU  orthodox 
Christianity  is  false,  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Eome  must  be  admitted  to  he  valid.  Every  such  alternative 
must  be  considered  honestly,  and  in  view  of  the  particular 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  its  support.  But  to  pro- 
poiiad  the  present  alternative  between  Eome  and  unbelief,  is 
practically  to  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  pria- 
ciple,  or  of  any  principle,  does  not  commit  those  who  accept  it 
to  its  exaggerations  or  corruptions ;  and  that  the  promises 
of  Our  Lord  to  His  people  in  regard  alike  to  Unity  and  to 
Holiness,  are,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  permitted  to  be 

shew,  that  to  press  an  inference,  whether  it  be  moral  or  doctnnal,  from  an 
admitteii  truth,  by  insisting  that  the  truth  it-elf  is  Mrtualli  rejecfpd  if  the 
inference   be   decJined,   is  not  accurately  deaijibcd  as  a  tni-k  of  modern 
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tra>ersed  bj  the  mi'-usti  of  maas  fi:eewill  In  a  word  the 
dilemma  between  Romaa  Citholicism  and  infidelitj  is  a^  i 
matter  of  fict,  lerj  far  fi\)m.  biing  obvijusly  exhauetue 
but  it  IS  difficult  to  see  that  any  intermediate  position  can  be 
leaily  made  good  between  the  denial  of  Christs  Human  per 
fection  and  the  admission  that  He  i^  a  Superhuman  Person 
And  when  thia  admission  is  once  fairly  made,  it  leads  by  easy 
and  necessary  steps  to  belief  in  His  true  Divinity, 

The  great  question  of  our  day  is,  whether  Christ  our  Lord 
is  only  the  author  and  founder  of  a  reli^on,  of  which  another 
Being,  altogether  separate  from  Him,  namely,  God,  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  true  God  and  true  Maa, 
is,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Object  of  Christian 
faith  and  love  as  truly  as,  in  history.  He  was  tbe  Founder  of 
Christendom.  Come  what  may,  the  latter  belief  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  the  Faith  of  His  Charoh, 

May  those  who  are  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  its  modem 
rival  reflect  that  the  choice  before  them  does  not  lie  between 
a  creed  with  one  dogma  more,  and  a  creed  with  one  dogma  less, 
nor  yet  between  a  modiseval  and  a  modem  rendering  of  the 
Gospel  history,  It  is  really  a  choice  between  a  phantom  and 
a  reality ;  between  tbe  implied  falsehood  and  the  et«rBal  truth 
of  Christianity ;  between  the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited and  evanescent  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  worship 
of  a  living,  ever-present,  and  immaculate  Eedeemer. 
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LECTURE    I. 


THE  QUESTION   BEFOEE  US. 

St-Matt.  svi.  13. 

The  Question  before  us  ia  these  Lectures  is  proposed  by 

our  Lord  Himself,  and  is  a  strictly  theological  one 

Its  import  I.  as  affirming  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man 

2.  as  enquiring  what  He  is  besides 

I.  Enduring  interest  of  the  question  thus  raised  even  for 

non-believers         ....... 

II.  Three  answers  to  It  are  possible — 

1.  The  Humauitarian         .         ,         .         ,         . 

2.  The  Arian 

3.  The  Catholic 

Of  these  the  Arian  is  unsubstantial,  so  that  prac- 
tically there  are  only  two        .... 

III.  The  Catholic  Answer 

1.  jealousy  guards  the  truth  of  Christ's  Manhood 

2.  secures  its  full  force  to  the  idea  of  Godhead    . 

IV.  Position  taken  in  these  Lectures  stated 
Objections  to  the  necessary  discussion — 

a.  From  the  ground  of  Historical  ^thetlcism     , 
^.  From  the  ground  of  'Anti-doctrinal'  Morality 
y.  From  the  ground  of  Subjective  Pietism  . 
Anticipated  course  of  the  argument  .... 
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LECTURE   II. 

ASTiciPATions  OF  Christ's  divinity  in  i 


Principle  of  the  Organic  Unity  of  Scripture. — Its  import- 
ance in  tlie  argument  ....... 


I.  Foresliado wings — 

a.  Indications  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  Plurality 

of  Persons  within  the  One  Divine  Essence 
&.  The  Theophanies  ;  their  import 
y.  The  Divine  'Wisdom' 

1.  in  the  Hehrew  Canon    . 

2.  in  the  later  Greek  Sapiential  Books 

3.  In  Philo  Judseus  .  ■  ,  ,  . 
Contrast  between  Phi3o  and  the  New  Testament 
Probable  Providential  purpose  of  Philo's  speculations 

II.  Predictions  and  Announcements — 

Hope  in  a  future,  a  moral  necessity  for  men  aad  nations 
Secured  to  Israel  in  the  doctrine  of  an  expected 


Four  stages  observable  in  the  Messianic  doctrine— 
n.  From  the  Protevangelium  to  the  death  of  Moses 
^.  Age  of  David  and  Solomon.    .... 
y.  From  Isaiah  to  Malachi          .... 
8.  After  Malaehi 

Contrast  between  the  ori^nal  doctrine  and  the  se- 
cularized form  of  it       . 

Christ  was  rejected  for  appealing  from  the  debased 
to  the  original  doctrine  ..... 

Conclusion  :  The  foregoing  argument  illustrated — 

1.  from  the  emphatic  Monotheism   of  the  Old 

Testament  ...... 

2,  from  its  full  description  of  Christ's  Mantood  . 
Christ's  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  ... 
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LECTURE    III. 

OUR  lord's  work  is  the  world  a  witness  to  his  divinity. 

St.  Matt.  xiii.  54-56. 
L  Our  Lord's  'Plan'  (caution  aa  to  tie  use  of  the  ex- 


its  sulistanee — the  formation  of  a  world-wide  spi- 
ritual society,  in  the  form  of  a  kingdom        . 
It  is  Bet  forth  in  His  Discourses  and  Parahlcs   .         . 
Its  two  leading  characteristics — ■ 

o.   originality  .....  .  . 

0.  'audaeity'  ....... 

II,  Success  of  our  Lord's  'Plan' — 

1.  The  verdict  of  Church  history      .         .         , 

2.  Objections  from  losses  and  difficulties,  con- 


3.  Internal  empire  of  Christ  over  souls     . 

4.  Externa!  results  of  His  work  ohservahle  in 

human  society  ..... 

III.  How  to  account  for  the  success  of  our  Lord's  'Plan' — 

1.  Not  by  reference  to  the  growth  of  other 

Reiigions 

2.  Not  hy  the  'causes'  assigned  by  Gibbon 

3.  Not  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  favourable  crisis  . 

which  ignores  the  hostility  both  of  n.  Judaism 

and  3.  Paganism 

But  only  by  the  belief  in,  and  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity 


LECTURE    IV. 
oini  iohd's  divinity  as  witkessed  by  his  consciouskess. 
St.  John  X.  33. 
The  'Christ  of  history'  none  other  than  the  'Christ  of 
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A.  The  Miracles  of  tte  Gospel  History— 

Their  lieariag  upon  the  question  of  Clinat's  Person   .  153 

Christ's  Moral  Perfection  bound  up  with  their  reality  160 

B.  Our  Lord's  Self-assertion 16  r 

I.  First  stage  of  Hia  Teaching  chiefly  Ethical       .         ,  163 

marked  by  a.  silence  as  to  amy  moral  defect  ,         .  163 

|9.  intense  authoritativeness  .         .         .  166 

II,  Second  stage  ;  increasing  Self-assertion  .         .         .  169 

which  is  justified  by  dogmatic  revektions  of  His 

Divinity          ...,,.,  177 

Q.  in  Hia  claim  of  co-eqnality  with  the  Father  179 
S.  in  His  assertion  that  He  is  essentially  one 

with  the  Father 182 

y.  in  His  references  to  His  actual  Pre-esist- 

Ground  of  Christ's  condemnation  by  the  Jews          .  rcio 
HI.  Christ's  Self-assertion  viewed  in  its  bearing-  upon 
His  Human  Character : 

Hia  1.  Sincerity  .         .         .         .         .         .192 


3.  Humility  ......  195 

ail  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  His  Divinity  195 
Tlie  ailment  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of  a 

great  a,ltemiitive        ......  303 

LECTURE    V. 

THE  DOCTRINE   OF   CHRIST'S    DIVINITY   IS   THE    WRITINGS    OF 
ST.  JOHN. 

1  St.  John  i.  1-3. 
St.  John's  Gospel  '  the  battle-field '  of  the  N"ew  Testament     208 
L  Ancient  and  modem  objections  to  its  claims     .         .     308 
Witness  of  the  second  century  .  .  .  .210 

Its  distinctive  internal   features  may  he  explained 
generally  by  its  threefold  purpose — 

I.   Supplementary 2lg 

3.  Polemical  .......     320 
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II.  It  is  a  Life  of  tlie  Eternal  Word  made  flesh. 

Doctrijie  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  Prologue    .         .     22(1 
Manifestation  of  the  Word,  as  possessing  the  Divine 
Perfections 

of  I.  Life 230 

a.  Love ^3° 

3-  Light 231 

The  Word  identical  with  the  only-hegotten  Son.         .     233 

III.  It  is  in  doctrinal  and  moral  unison  with — 

1.  The  Epistles  of  St.  John       .         .         .        .337 

2.  The  Apocalypse 242 

IV.  Its  Christology  is  in  essential  unison  with  that  of  the 

Syaoptiata.     Observe — 

1.  their  use  of  the  title 'Son  of  God'        .         .     246 

2.  their  account  of  Christ's  Nativity  .         .     247 

3.  their  report  of  His  Doctrine  and  Work,  and     249 

4.  of  His  eschatological  discourses    .         .         -253 
Summary         .  .  .  -  ■  •  •  -354 

V.  It  incurs  the  objection  that  a  God-Man  is  philosophi- 

cally incredible   ....-■■     353 
This  objection  misapprehends  the  Scriptural  and  Ca- 
tholic Doctrine  ,...-■-     256 
Mysteriouaness  of  our  composite  nature  illustrative  of 

the  Incarnation  ....■■•     264 

VI.  St,  John's  writings  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier 

to  the  Theory  of  a  Deification  by  Eathasiasm        .     266 
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LECTURE   VI. 


r   BY  ST.  JAME3,   ST.  PETER, 
ASI>  ST.  PAUL. 

Gal.  ii.  9. 

Si  Jotn's  Christology  not  an  intellectual  idiosyncrasy 
The  Apostles  present  One  Doctrine  under  various  forms 

I.  St.  James's  Epistle — 

1.  presupposes  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul 

2.  implies  &  high  Christology  by  incidental  ex 

pressions  ..... 

II.  St.  Peter— 

1.  leads  his  hearers  up  to  understand  Christ', 

true  dignity,  in  his  Missionary  Sermons 

2.  exhibits  Christ's  Godhead  more  fully,  in  his 

Epistles 

III.  St.  Jude's  Epistle  implies  that  Christ  is  God 

IV.  St  Paul- 

r,  form  of  his  Christology  compared  with  that 
of  St.  John       ..... 
prominent  place  given  by  him  to  the  truths 
o.  of  our  Lord's  true  Mediating  Manhood 
3.  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence 

3.  Passages  from  St.  Paul  asserting  the  Divinity 

of  Christ  in  terms     . 

3.  A  Divine  Christ  implied  in  the 

of  St.  Paul's  Missionary  ' 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles     . 

4.  And  in  some  leading  features  of  that  teach 

ing,  as  in         _ 

a.  his  doctrine  of  Faith 
3.  his  account  of  Regeneration 
y.  his  attitude  towards  the  Judaizers 
T.  Contrasts  between  the  Apostles  do  but  enhance  the 
force  of  their  common  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ 
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LECTUEE    VII. 


Tit.  i.  9. 

Vitality  of  doctrines,  how  tested 

Doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  strengtliened  by  opposition  , 
Objections  urged  in  modcra  times  against  the  Homoousiou 
Eeal  justification  of  the  Homoonsion — 

I.  The  ante-Niceoe  Church  adored  Christ    . 
Adoration  of  Jesus  Christ 

1.  during  His  earthly  Life 

2.  by  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  after  His 


CharacteriaticB  of  the  Adoratioa  of  Christ  in  the 
Apostolic  Age— 

a.  It  was  not  combined  with  any  worship 

of  creatures      ..... 

|3.  It  was  really  the  worship  due  to  God     , 

y.  It  was  nevertheless  addressed  to  Christ's 

Manhood,  as  being  united  to  His  Deity 

2,  hy  the  post-Apostolic  Church, 

in  sub-ApostoIie  Age 

in  later  part  of  Second  Century 

in  Third  Century      .... 

exprrased  in  hymns  and  dosologies    . 

and  signally  at  Holy  Communion 

assailed  by  Pagan  sarcasms 

embodied  ia  last  words  of  martyrs 

inconsistently  retained  by  Arians 

-  and  even  hy  early  Socinians 

II.  The  ante-Nicene  Church  spoke  of  Christ  as  Di 
Value  of  testimony  of  martyrs  . 
Similar  testimony  of  theologians 
Their  language  not  mere  '  rhetoric '  . 
Objection  from  doubtful  statements  of  some  i 
Nicenea 


376 
378 


383 
385 
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Answer ;  o.  They  had  not  grasped  all  the  intellectual 

bearingsof  the  faith.  .         ,         .419 

|3.  Tliey  were  anxious  to  put  strongly  for- 
ward the  Unity  of  God      .         .         .42a 
■y.  The  Church's  real  mind  not  doubtful      .     424 
III.  The  Homoousion 

a.  not  a  development  in  the  sense  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  feith      426 

'a  the  Ariao  struggle.         .         .     434 
1  our  own  times        .         .         .     436 


LECTURE  VIIL 

SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  DOOrBIKE  OE  OUR  LOEd'S  DIVINITY. 


Theology  must  be,  within  limits,  'inferential ' . 
What  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  involvea 

I.  ConBervative  force  of  the  doctrine — 

1.  It  protects  the  Idea  of  God  in  human  thought, 

n,  which  Deism  cannot  guard    . 
|S.  and  which  Pantheism  destroys 

2.  It  secures  the  true  dignity  of  Man  .         , 

II.  Illuminative  force  of  the  doctrine— 

a.  It  implies  Christ's  Infallibility  as  a  Teacher 
Objections  from  certain  tests     . 

1.  St.  Lute  ii.  52  considered 

2.  St.  Mark  xiii.  3a  considered 

A  single  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ'. 
Human  Soul  apparently  inditated      . 
admitted  by  great  Fathers     , 
does  not  involve  .Agnoetism  .         . 


is  consistent  with  the  practical  immensity 

of  Christ's  human  knowledge      , 
is  distinct  from,  and  does  not  imply  fal- 
libility, etill  less  actual  error 
Application    to  our  Lord's  sanction   of  the 
Pentateuch 
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&,  It  explains  the  atoning  virtue  of  Christ's  Deatii  472 
y.  It  explains   the   supernatural   power  of  the 

Sacraments  .  ,  .  .  .  .479 
8,  It  irradiates  the  meaning  of  Christ's  kingly 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  ITS. 

When,  Jesta  came  into  the  eoasts  of  Cieaarea  Phihppt  He  aated  Hi» 
ds  ij  les  sagt  g  Whom  do  nu  i  iaj/  that  I  the  fion  of  Man  am!  Atd 
they  lad  borne  sail  tl  it  Thai  a  t  John  the  Baplit  m  t  Eliaa 
and  otberi  Je  em,  ai  or  o  r  f  the  proilets  Se  aaith  artto  them 
Bit  who  I  say  ye  fiat  I  aml—ttT  Matt  sti  13 

This  did  our  Lord  propose  to  Hia  fiist  followers  tlie  mo 
mentous  question  which  for  eighteen  centuiies  has  n\eted  the 
eje  of  th  nkinc;  and  adonnt,  Christendom  The  material  set 
ting  if  wo  may  so  teim  it  of  a  great  intellectual  or  miril 
e^ent  e\er  attracts  the  interest  and  lives  m  the  memory  of 
men  and  the  Eiangeliat  is  careful  to  note  that  the  queistion 
of  our  Lord  was  aiked  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Cjesarea  Phi 
lippi  Tosus  Christ  had  reached  the  northernmcafc  point  of  Hia 
journeyings.  He  was  clde  to  the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  mountain  which  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Holj  Land  at  its  northern  extremity.  His 
eye  rested  upon  a  scenery  in  the  more  immediate  foreground, 
which  from  its  richness  and  variety  lias  been  compared  by 
travellers  to  the  Italian  Tiyoli".  Yet  there  belonged  to  this 
spot  a  higher  interest  than  any  which  the  beauty  of  merely 
inanimate  or  irrational  nature  can  furnish;  it  bore  visible 
traees  of  the  hopes,  the  eiTOra,  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul.  Around  a  grotto  which  Greek  settlers  had  assigned 
to  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan,  a  Pagan  settlement  had 
gradually  formed  itself.  Herod  the  Great  bad  adorned  the 
spot  with  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Augustus  ;  and  more  recently,  the  rising  city,  enlai^ed  and 
beautified  by  Pliilip  the  tetrareh,  had  received   a  new  name 

o  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  397. 

[lect.  i]  B 
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which  combined  the  memory  of  the  C^ar  Tiberius  with  that 
of  the  local  potentate.  It  Is  probable  that  our  Lord  at  least 
had  the  city  in  viewb  even  if  He  did  not  enter  it.  He  was 
standing  on  the  geographical  frontier  of  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
dom Paganism  was  visibly  before  Him  in  each  of  its  two 
most  typical  forma  of  perpetual  and  world-wide  degr^ation. 
It  was  burying  its  scant  but  not  utterly  lost  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Power  and  Divinity"  beneath  a  gross  materialistic  nature- 
worship  ;  and  it  was  prostituting  the  sanctities  of  the  human 
conscience  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  an  unholy  and  tyrannical 
statecraft.  And  behind  and  ai-ouud  our  Lord  was  that  peculiw- 
people  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh.  He  came  Himself", 
and  to  which  His  first  followers  belonged.  Israel  too  was 
there;  alone  in  her  memory  of  a  past  history  such  as  no 
other  race  could  boast ;  alone  in  her  sense  of  a  present  de- 
gradation, political  and  moral,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
feel ;  alone  in  her  strong  expectation  of  a  Deliverance  which 
to  men  who  were  'aliens  from'  ber  sacred  'commonwealth' 
seemed  but  the  most  chimerical  of  delusions.  On  such  a  spot 
does  Jesus  Christ  raise  the  great  question  which  is  before 
us  in  the  test,  and  this,  as  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  several  wants  and  hopes  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind thus  visibly  pictured  around  Him.  How  was  the  human 
conscience  to  escape  irom  that  political  violence  and  from 
that  degrading  sensualism  which  had  riveted  the  yoke  of 
Pagan  superstition?  How  was  Israel  to  learn  the  true  dnft 
and  purpose  of  her  marvellous  pastl  How  was  she  to  be  really 
relieved  of  her  burden  of  social  and  moral  misery  %  How  were 
her  high  anticipations  of  a  brighter  fiiture  to  be  explained 
and  justified  *  And  although  that  'middle  wall  of  partition, 
which  so  sharply  divided  off  her  inward  and  outward  life  from 
that  of  Gentile  humanity,  had  been  built  up  for  sudi  high 
and  necessary  ends  by  her  great  inspired  lawgiver,  did  not 
such  isolation  also  involve  manifest  counterbalancmg  rwks 
and  loss?  was  it  to  be  eternal  1  could  it,  might  it  be 'broken 
down  V  These  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  some  iwrther 
Revelation,  larger  and  clearer  than  that  already  possessed  by 
Israel,  and  absolutely  new  to  Heatbendom.  They  demanded 
some  nearer,  fuller,  more  persuasive  self-unveiling  than  any 

b  Dean  Stanley  aurin!sfs  that  the  rock  on  which  was  placed  the  Temple 
of  Augostns  may  possibly  have  determined  the  form  of  our  Lord  s  promise 
to  St.  Peter  in  St.  Matt,  iri-  i8.    Sinai  and  Valestme,  p.  399. 

cRom.i.20.  i  Ibid.  11.5. 
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which  the  Merciful  and  Almighty  God  had  ae  yet  voucheafed 
to  His  reasonable  creatures.  May  not  then,  the  suggestive 
scenery  of  Ctesarea  Philippi  have  been  chosen  by  our  Lord, 
as  well  fitted  to  witness  that  solemn  enquiry  in  the  full  answer 
to  which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  to  find  a  rich  inheritance 
of  light,  peace  and  freedom  %  Jesus  '  asked  His  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am ! ' 

Let  us  pause  to  mai'k  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  Himself  proposes  this  consideration  to  His  disciples 
and  to  His  ChurcL 

It  has  been  often  maintained  of  late  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  differs  from  that  of  His  Apostles  and 
of  their  successors,  in  that  He  only  taught  religion,  while 
they  have  taught  dogmatic  theology b. 

This  statement  appears  to  proceed  upon  a  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated,  not  merely  in  idea 
and  for  the  moment,  by  some  process  of  definition,  but  per- 
manently and  in  the  world  of  fact  What  then  is  religion^ 
If  you  say  that  religion  is  essentially  thought  whereby  man 
unites  himself  to  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  Being',  it 
is  at  least  plain  that  the  object-matter  of  such  a  rel^ous 
activity  as  this  is  exactly  identical  with  the  object-matter 
of  theology.  H"ay  more,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  re- 
ligious life  is  simply  a  life  of  theological  speculation.  If  you 
make  religion  to  consist  in  'the  knowledge  of  our  practical 
duties  considered  as  God's  commandments E,'  your  definition 
irresistibly  suggests  God  in  His  capacity  of  universal  Legis- 
later,  and  it  thus  carries  the  earnestly  and  honestly  rel^ous 
man  into  the  heart  of  theology.     If  you  protest  that  religion 

0  Baur  more  cantionsly  says  :  'Wenn  wir  mit  det  Lehre  Jesu  die  Lehre 
iss  Apoatels  Paulas  zusammenhalten,  so  fSUt  sogleich  der  groeae  Unt*r- 
echied  in  die  Augen,  welcher  hier  stattlindet  zwischen  einer  noch  in  der 
Farm  ernes  allgemdnm  Principa  gich  anssprechevden  Lehre,  and  einem 
Echon  zur  Bestimmtiieit  dea  Dogma's  gestalteten  I^hrbegriff.'  Vorlesungen 
(iber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  123,  But  it  wonid  be  diHieuit  to  shew  that  the 
'UniTersal  Principle'  does  not  inyolse  and  embody  a  number  of  definite 
dogmas.  Baur  would  not  admit  that  St.  John  liv.,  xv.,  ivi.  contain  words 
really  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  is 
suflieiently  dogmatic.     Cf.  St. Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  14,  26,  30,  Tii.  11,  iz. 

f  So  Fichtc,  quoted  by  Klee,  Dogmatjk,  c.  2.  With  this  definition  those 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  snbatantially  conciar.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  thought  is  only  one  element  of  true  religion. 

e  So  Kant,  ibid.     This  definition  (1)  reduces  religion  to  being  merely 
an  aff'Bir  of  tbe  understanding,  and  (j)  identifies   its   substance  with   that 
ofmoraUty. 
J] 
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lias  nothing  to  do  witli  intelleotual  ekill  In  projecting  defini- 
tions, and  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  feeling  of  tranquil  dependence 
upon  some  higher  Power'',  you  cannot  altogether  set  aside 
the  capital  question  which  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Power  upon  which  religion  thus  depends.  Even  if  you  should 
contend  that  feeling  is  the  essential  element  in  religion,  still 
you  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
such  feeling  relates  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indiflerenoe'. 
For  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  this  religious  feeling  lies  not 
in  itself  hut  in  its  object ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  religion  as  indifferent  to  the  absolute  truth  of  that 
object,  and  in  a  purely  sesthetical  spirit,  concerned  only  with 
the  beauty  of  the  idea  before  it,  even  in  a  case  where  the 
reflective  understanding  may  have  condemned  that  idea  as 
logically  false.  Religion,  to  support  itself,  must  rest  consciously 
on  its  object :  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  that  object  aa 
true  is  an  integral  element  of  religion.  In  other  words,  reli^ou 
is  practically  inseparable  from  theology.  The  religious  Ma- 
hommedan  sees  in  Allah  a  being  to  whose  absolute  decrees  he 
must  implicitly  resign  himself;  a  theological  dogma  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  specific  Mahommedan  form  of  religion.  A  child 
reads  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  J, 
and  the  child  prays  to  Him  aceordii^ly.  The  truth  upon 
which  the  child  rests  is  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  encourages  trust,  and  warrants  prayer,  and  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  child's  religion.  In  short,  religion  cannot  exist 
without  some  view  of  its  object,  namely,  God ;  but  no  sooner 
do  you  introduce  any  intellectual  aspect  whatever  of  God, 
nay,  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  Being  exists,  than  you  have 
bcjoro  you  not  merely  a  religion,  but  at  least,  in  some  sense, 
a  theology''. 

)>  '  Abhiinpgkeitagefiihl.'  Schleiermaclier's  aocaunt  of  g  n  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  own  day  and  country.     But(i)i  re      he  a       a 

side  of  true  religion,  (s)  it  loses  sight  of  man's  freed  mo  h  n    f 

God'E,  and  (3)  it  may  imply  nothing  better  than  a  pass  a  ubm  n  to 
the  lavs  of  the  UaiverEe,  without  any  belief  whatever  as        h  ir  A    h 

"  >  Dotner  gites  an  aocount  of  this  extreme  (beory  aa  ma  ained  by  Da 
Wette  in  his  Religion  und  Theologie,  i8r5.  De  We  te  ppears  o  bii  e 
jblloved  oat  some  bints  of  Herder's,  nbila  applying  Jac  b      J  e  of 

feeling,  as  'the  immediate  perception  of  tha  Divine,'  and  h  <mbst  ute 
for  the  practical  reason,  to  theology,     Cf.  Dorner,  Pera  n  Ch  Zw   Th. 

p.  996,  sqq. 

i  St.  Matt.  Ti.  25-30. 

^  Religion  includes  in  its  complete  idea  the  linowled      and    h  p 
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Place  of  Christ  in  His  own  doctrine.  5 

Had  our  Lord  revealed  no  one  truth  except  the  Parental 
character  of  God,  while  at  tho  same  time  He  insisted  upon 
a  certain  morality  and  posture  of  the  soul  as  proper  to  man's 
reception  of  this  revelation,  He  would  have  been  the  Author 
of  a  theology  as  well  as  of  a  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  besides 
teaching  various  truths  concerning  God,  which  were  unknown 
before,  or  at  most  only  guessed  at.  He  did  that  which  in  a 
merely  human  teaeher  of  liigh  purpose  would  have  been  morally 
intolerable.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Himself.  He 
claimed  to  be  something  more  than  the  Founder  of  a  new 
religious  spirit,  or  than  the  authoritative  promulgator  of  a 
higher  truth  than  men  had  yet  known.  He  taught  true  reli^on 
indeed  as  no  man  had  yet  taught  it,  but  He  bent  the  religious 
spirit  which  He  had  summoned  into  life  to  do  homage  to 
Himself,  aa  being  its  lawful  and  adequate  Object.  He  taught 
the  highest  theology,  but  He  also  placed  Himself  at  the  very 
centre  of  His  doctrine,  and  He  announced  Himself  as  sharing 
the  very  throne  of  that  God  Whom  He  so  clearly  unveiled. 
If  He  was  the  oi^an  and  author  of  a  new  and  final  revelation, 
He  also  claimed  to  be  the  very  substance  and  material  of  His 
own  message  ;  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himselt 

These  are  statements  which  will  be  Justified,  it  is  hoped, 
hereafter';  and,  if  some  later  portions  of  our  subject  are  for 
a  moment  anticipated,  it  is  only  that  we  may  note  the  true  and 
extieme  significance  of  our  Lord's  question  in  the  text.  But 
let  us  also  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  aim,  entrusted  with  a  great 
spintual  mission  and  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  1  The 
example  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Such 
a  teachei  would  represent  himself  as  a  mere  '  voice'  crying  aloud 
in  the  moral  wilderness  around  him,  and  anxious,  beyond  aught 
else,  to  shroud  his  own  insignificant  person  beneath  the  majesty 
of  his  message.     Not  to  do  this  would  be  to  proclaim  his  own 


of  God  (S,  Aug.  do  UtiJ.  Cred.  c.  12.  n.  27.)  Cicero  gires  the  limited 
sense  n  hith  Pagan  Rome  attached  to  tJie  word :  '  Qui  omnia  quie  ad  cnltum 
deonim  pertinerent,  diligenter  rettactflrent  et  tanquara  relegerent,  aunt  dicti 
religiosi,  es  relegendo.'  (De  Nat.  Deoram,  ii.  *8.)  Lactantios  gives  the 
Christian  fo>m  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  etymology; 
'\mnilo  pietatis  obsiricti  Deo,  et  religati  sumus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen 
acoepit '  (Inst.  Mt,  iv.  24.)  Religion  ia  the  bond  between  God  and  man's 
whole  nature :  in  God  the  heart  finds  its  happiness,  the  reason  its  rule 
of  truth,  the  will  its  freedom. 
I  See  Lecture  lY. 
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moral  degradation ;  it  would  be  a,  public  confession  that  be 
could  only  regard  a  great  epirituaJ  work  for  others  as  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his  own  social  capital,  or  to  his 
official  reputation,  Wlien  then  Jesus  Christ  so  urgently  di-aws 
the  attention  of  men  to  His  Personal  Self,  He  places  us  in  a 
dilemma.  We  must  either  say  tliat  He  was  unworthy  of  His 
owa  words  in  the  SermoD  on  the  Mount  ™,  or  we  must  confess 
that  He  has  some  right,  and  is  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity,  to  do  that  which  would  be  morally  insupportable  in  a 
merely  human  teacher.  Now  if  this  right  and  necessity  exist, 
it  follows  that  when  our  Lord  bids  us  to  consider  His  Personal 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings.  He  challenges  an  answer. 
Eemark  moreover  that  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  the 
answer  is  not  less  a  theological  answer  if  it  he  that  of  the 
Ebionitic  heresy  than  if  it  be  the  language  of  the  Nicenc  Creed. 
The  Christol*^  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
its  theology;  and  Jesus  Christ  raises  the  central  question  of 
Christian  theology  when  Ho  asks,  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  Man  am  V 

It  may  be  ui^d  that  our  Lord  is  inviting  attention,  not  to 
His  essential  Personality,  but  to  His  assumed  office  as  the  Jewish 
that  He  is,  in  feet,  asking  for  a  confession  of  His 


Now  observe  the  exaet  form  of  our  Lord's  question,  as  ^ven 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  which,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  is 
manifestly  here  the  l^ing  narrative  :  '  Whom  do  men  say  that 
1  the  Son  of  Man  am  V  This  question  involves  an  assertion, 
namely,  that  the  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man.  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  designation  t  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
with  two  exceptions"  the  title  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  by  His  own  lips.  It  was  His  self-chosen 
Name  :  why  did  He  choose  it  t 

First,  then,  it  was  in  itself,  to  Jewish  ears,  a  clear  assertion  of 
Messiahship.     In  the  vision  of  Daniel  '  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 

Man  °  had  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, and  there  waa 

given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kir^om.'  This  kingdom 
succeeded  in  the  prophet's  vision  to  four  inhuman  kingdoms, 
correspondent  to  the  four  typical  beasts ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
a  prince,  human  indeed,  and  yet  from  heaven.     In  consequence 


"  Observe  the  principle  involfed  in  St.  Matt.  1(1. 1-8. 

"  ActsYii.56;  Rev.i.  13,  xiv.  14. 

■  Bin  -Cp— i-s  vihs  arSpiiirou,  LXX.  Dan.  vii.  13,  sqq. 
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of  this  propheey,  the  '  Son  of  Man'  became  a  popular  and 
official  title  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is 
assigned  with  the  highest  prohahility  by  recent  criticism  to  the 
second  century  before  our  eraP,  this  and  kindred  titles  are 
continually  applied  to  Messiah.  Our  Lord  in  His  prophecy  over 
Jenisalem  predicted  that  at  the  last  day  'they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory  fl.' 
And  when  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Caiaphas  He  thus  addressed 
His  judges :  'I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  r.'  In  these  passages  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  doubtii^  either  His  dbtinct  reference  to  the  vision  in 
Daniel,  or  the  claim  which  the  title  Son  of  Man  was  intended  to 
assert.  As  habitually  used  by  our  Lord,  it  was  a  constant  setting 
forth   of  His  Messianic   dignity,   in  the  face   of  the  people  of 

Why  indeed  He  chose  this  one,  out  of  the  many  titles  of 
Messiah,  is  a  further  question,  a  brief  consideration  of  which  lies 
in  the  track  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  title 
Son  of  Man  is  the  most  unpresuming,  the  least  glorious  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  and  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  as  such.  For  if 
such  a  title  claimed,  as  it  did  claim,  Messiahship,  the  precise 
etymological  force  of  the  word  could  not  neutralize  its  current 
and  recessed  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  claim  thus  advanced  was  independent  of  any  analysis  of  the 
exact  sense  of  the  title  which  asserted  it.  The  title  derived  its 
popular  force  from  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated.  ^  To 
adopt  the  title  however  humble  might  he  its  strict  and  intrinsic 
meanmg  was  to  cKim  the  gieat  office  to  which  in  the  minds 
of  men  it  wis  indif-folubly  attached 

PCf  Dillmann  Dns  Bui.h  EqocIi  i8 ';3,  p.  157-  DiUmann  places  tho 
bonk  in  the  tune  of  John  HvrcanUB  B.C.  130-109,  Dr.  Pusey  would 
assign  to  it  a  atill  earber  date  Ct  Darnel  the  Prophet,  p.  390,  note  2,  and 
391  note  3  'St  Matt  hut  30  '  Ibid.  xxvi.  64. 

■ '  Den  Namen  dea  i;!Js  td5  ifSpiJirmi  gehraucht  Jesna  Selbat  aaf  eine  so 
Kgenthilniliche  Weise  ton  Sich,  itass  man  nur  annehmen  kann,  Er  habe  luiC 
ienem  Namen,  wie  man  auch  seine  Bedeutunggenauetbestimmeninag,  irgend 
eine  Beiiehnng  auf  die  Mesaiasidee  ansdrilcken  wollen.'  Baur,  Das  Christen, 
thnm,  p.  37-  Cf.  also  the  same  author's  Vorlesungen  uber  NenteBtaroentliohe 
Theologie,  p.  76,  sqq.  In  St.  Matt.  1. 13,  liii.  37-4I' the  official  force  of  the 
title  is  obtions.  That  it  was  a  simple  periphrasis  for  the  personal  pronoun, 
without  any  refetenee  to  the  office  or  Person  of  the  Speaker.  '-  '  '-■■ 

with  Acts  »ii.  56,  andSt.Matt.si'i.  13. 
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As  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel',  the  title 
Son  of  Man  seemed  to  contrast  the  frail  and  Bhortlivcd  life  of 
men  with  the  boundless  strength  and  the  eternal  years  of  the 
Infinite  God.  And  as  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  it  doubtless 
expresses  a  real  Humanity,  a  perfect  and  penetrating  commiraity 
of  nature  and  feeling  with  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  says  that  authority  was  given  Him  to  exeeute  judg- 
ment because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
of  the  reason  lies,  not  in  His  being  Messiah,  hut  in  His  being 
Human.  He  displays  a  genuine  Humanity  which  could  deem 
nothing  human  strange,  and  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  race  which  He  was  to  judge".  But  the 
title  Son  of  Maa  means  more  than  this  in  its  application  to  our 
Lord.  It  does  not  merely  assert  His  real  incorporation  with 
our  kind ;  it  exalts  Him  indefinitely  above  us  all  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  ideal,  the  pattern  Manx,  He  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  Son  of  Mankind,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  race.  His  is 
the  Human  Life  which  does  justice  to  the  idea  of  Humanity. 
All  human  history  tends  to  Him  or  radiates  from  Him.  He  is 
the  point  in  which  humanity  finds  its  unity ;  as  St.  Irenseus 
says.  He  'recapitulates'  itr.  He  closes  the  earlier  history  of 
our  race  ;  He  inaugurates  its  future.  Nothing  locaJ,  transient, 
individualizing,  national,  sectarian,  dwarfs  the  proportions  of 
His  world-embracing  Character ;  He  rises  above  the  parentage, 
the  blood,  the  iiarrow  horizon  which  hounded,  as  it  seemed. 
His  Human  Life  ;  He  is  the  Archetypal  Man  in  Whose  presence 
distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  types  of  civilization, 
degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  nothing.  This  sense  of  the 
title  seems  to  he  implied  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
He  contrasts  'the  foxes  which  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  which  have  nests,'  with  '  the  Son  of  Man  Who  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  Head'.'      It  is  not  the  official  Messiah,  as 

_ '  mM-p  i.e.  'mortal.'  (Cf.  Geaen.  in  voc.  Dns.)  It  is  so  used  ciglity- 
nina  times  in  Ezekiel.  Compare  Num.  uaii.  ig ;  Job  ixv.  6,  xxst.  8.  In 
this  sense  it  oconra  frequently  in  the  plural.  In  Pa.  Tiii.  4,  5  and  Isix.  1 7 
it  refers,  at  least  ultimately,  to  our  Lord. 

"  St.  John  V.  37 ;  Heb.  iff.  ij. 

"  'Urbild  der  Menscheit.*  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesn  Cbriati.p.  130,  aqg. 
air.  Keble  draws  out  the  remedial  force  of  the  title  as  'signifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Second  Adam  promised  to  undo 
what  the  first  had  done.'  Encharistlcal  Adoration,  pp.  31-35. 

1  Adv.  Hier.  III.  18.  I.  •  Longam  hominum  ejpositioiiem  in  So  Ipso 
reoapitulavit,  in  compendio  nobis  salutem  pneatana.' 

»  St.  Matt.  viii.  10 ;  St.  Lake  ii.  sS. 
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such ;  but  '  the  fairest  among  the  childrea  of  men,'  the  natural 
Prince  and  Leader,  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  human  kiad, 
Whose  lot  is  thus  harder  than  that  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
in  Whose  humiliation  humanity  itself  is  humbled  below  the 
level  of  its  natural  dignity. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  then,  our  Lord  is  the  Messiah ;  He  is 
a  true  member  of  our  human  race,  and  He  is  moreover  its 
Pattern  and  Eepresentative ;  since  He  fulfils  and  exhausts  that 
moral  Ideal  to  which  man's  highest  and  best  aspirations  have 
ever  pointed  onward.  Of  these  senses  of  the  term. the  first 
was  the  more  popular  and  obvious ;  the  kat  would  be  discerned 
as  latent  in  it  by  the  devout  reflection  of  His  servants.  Forthe 
disciples  the  term  Son  of  Man  implied  first  of  all  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  tiieir  Master,  and  nest,  ttiough  less  prominently,  His 
true  Humanity.  When  then  our  Lord  enquires  'Whom  do 
men  say  tliat  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  V  He  is  not  merely  asking 
whether  men  admit  what  the  title  Son  of  Man  itself  imports, 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  His  Humanity  or  the  truth  of  His 
Messiahship.  The  point  of  His  question  is  &ia : — what  is  He 
besides  being  the  Son  of  Man  t  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is 
Messiah ;  but  what  is  the  Personality  which  sustains  the 
Messianic  office  1  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  truly  Human; 
but  what  is  the  Higher  Nature  with  which  this  emphatic  claim 
to  Humanity  is  in  tacit,  but  manifest  contrast^  What  is  He 
in  the  seat  and  root  of  His  Being?  Is  His  Manhood  a  robe 
which  He  has  thrown  around  a  Higher  form  of  pre-existent 
Life,  or  is  it  His  all  t  Has  He  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years  at  most,  or  are  the  august  proportions  of  His  Life  only 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  days  of  eternity  1  '  Whom  say  men 
that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  *' 

The  disciples  reply,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  was,  at  the  least,  a  preternatural  personage. 
On  this  point  there  Was,  it  would  seem,  a  general  consent.  The 
cry  of  a,  petty  local  envy  which  had  been  raised  at  Nazareth, 
'Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  Son^'  did  not  feirly  represent  the 
matured  or  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people.  The  people  did 
not  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  merely  one  of  themselves, 
only  endued  with  lai^er  powers  and  with  a  finer  religious 
instinct.  They  thought  that  His  Personality  reached  back 
somehow  into  the  past  of  their  own  wonderful  history.  They 
took  Him  for  a  saint  of  ancient  days,  who  bad  been  re-invested 
with  a  bodily  form.  He  was  the  great  expected  miracle-working 
Elijah ;  or  He  was  the  disappointed  prophet  who  had  followed 
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His  coKiitry  to  its  grave  at  the  Captivity ;  or  He  was  the 
recently- martyred  preacher  and  ascetic  John  the  Baptist ;  or 
He  waSj  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  order  which  for  four 
hundred  years  had  been  lost  to  Israel;    He  was  one  of  the 


Our  Lord  turns  from  these  public  misconceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  that  little  Body  which  was  already  the  nucleus 
of  His  future  Church  :  '  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  St.  Peter 
replies,  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples*, '  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  In  marked  contrast  to  the  popular 
hesitation  which  refused  to  recognise  explicitly  the  justice  of 
the  claim  so  plainly  put  forward  by  the  aaaumption  of  the  title 
'  Son  of  Man,'  the  Apostle  confesses,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ.' 
But  St.  Peter  advances  a  step  beyond  this  confession,  and 
replies  to  the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  when  he  adds  '  The 
Son  of  the  Living  God.'  In  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  well 
as  in  St.  John,  this  solemn  designation  expresses  somethii^ 
more  than  a  merely  theocratic  or  ethical  relationship  to  God^i. 
If  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  solely 
in  virtue  of  His  membership  in  the  old  Theocracy,  or  by  reason 
of  His  consummate  moral  glory'',  the  confession  would  have 

•  St.  Chrysostom,  in  loc.   calls   St.  Peter  tJ    frt&i>.a   tSf  i.Ttoirri\i^v,  6 

I"  See  Lect.  V.  p.  .346,  sqq. 

c  The  title  of  •  sons'  ia  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  espress  three 
relations  to  God.  (l)  God  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  Father  to  all 
Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  6  ;  laa.  Isiii.  16),  whence  he  entitles  Israel  '  My  son,' 
'My  fii^born'  (Exod.  it.  27,  l^i),  when  elaiming  the  people  jrom  Pharaoh; 
and  Sphraim,  '  My  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child'  (Jer.  xxxi,  20),  as  an  eai^eat 
of  restoration  to  Diiine  fantur.  Thus  the  tide  is  used  as  a  motiTe  to 
obedience  (Deut.  xiv.  l) ;  or  in  reproach  for  ingratitude  (Ibid,  xxxii.  5 ; 
Isa.  i.  1,  xsx.  I,  9 ;  Jer.  ill.  14) ;  Or  especiaUy  of  sucb  as  were  God's  sons, 
not  in  name  only,  bnt  in  troth  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  sW.  26;  and  perhaps 
Isa.  xliii.  6).  (1)  The  title  is  applied  once  to  judges  in  the  Theocracy 
(Fs.  Ixxxii.  6),  '  I  l«M!e  said.  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  tha 
Most  High.'  Here  the  title  refers  to  the  name  EHohim,  ^sen  to  the  judges 
as  representing  God  in  the  Theocraey,  and  as  judging  in  His  Name  and  by 
His  Anthority.  Afirordingly  to  go  to  them  for  judgment  is  spoken  of  as 
going  to  Elohim  (J>eut.  jcrii.  9).  (3)  The  exact  phrase  '  sons  of  God '  is,  with 
perliaps  one  exception  (Gen.  vi.  2),  used  of  superhuman  beings,  who  ontil 
the  Incarnation  were  more  nearly  like  God  than  were  any  of  the  &mily 
of  men  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  xuriii.  7).  The  singular,  'My  Son,'  'The  Son,* 
is  used  only  in  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7,  12  ;  and  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  L  5,  V.  5),  and  in  what  is  believed  to  haie  be«i  a  Dicine  manifestation, 
very  prohably  of  God  the  Son  (Dan.  iiL  25).  The  line  of  David  bang  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  as  in  David's  One  perfect 
Son,  It  was  sbmC  m  u  iovcr  eeuae  oreacn  aienider  of  Cilai;  H'ne,  AuC  in  As 
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involved  nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ, 
nothing  that  was  not  in  a  measure  true  of  every  good  Jew,  and 
that  may  not  be  truer  far  of  every  good  Christian.  If  St.  Peter 
had  intended  only  to  repeat  another  and  a  practically  equivalent 
title  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  not  have  equalled  the  earlier 
confession  of  a  Kathanaelil,  op  liave  surpassed  the  subsequent 
admission  of  a  Caiaphas".  If  we  are  to  construe  hia  language 
thus,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  why  'flesh  and 
blood'  could  not  have  'revealed'  to  him  so  obvious  and  trivial 
an  inference  from  his  previous  knowledge,  or  why  either  the 
Apostle  or  his  coqfe^sign  should  have  been  solemnly  dwignated 
OS  the  selected  Eock  on  which  the  Redeemer  would  build  His 
imperishable  Church. 

Leaving  however  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  test,  let  us  note  that  the  question  raised  at 
CiEsarea  Fhilippi  is  still  the  great  question  befoi-e  the  modem 
world.     Whom  do  men  say  now  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  1 

I,  No  serious  and  thoughtful  man  can  treat  such  a  subject 
with  indifference.  I  merely  do  you  justice,  my  bi-ethren,  when 
I  defy  you  to  murmur  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  merely 
abstract  discussion,  whieh  has  nothing  in  common  with  modern 
human  interests,  congenial  as  it  may  have  been  to  those  whom 
some  writers  have  learnt  to  describe  as  the  professional  word- 
warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  You  would  not  be 
guilty  of  including  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  your 
catalogue  of  toleraUles  meptite.  There  is  that  in  the  Form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  prevails  to  command  something  more 
than  attention,  even  in  an  age  so  conspicuous  for  its  boisterous 
self-assertion  as  our  own,  and  in  intellectual  atmospheres  as  fer 
as  possible  removed  from  the  mind  of  His  believing  and  adoring 
Church,  Never  since  He  ascended  to  His  Throne  was  He  the 
object  of  a  more  passionate  adoration  than  now ;  never  did  He 
encounter  the  glare  of  a  hatred  more  intense  and  more  defiant : 
and  between  these,  the  poles  of  a  contemplation  incessantly  di- 
rected upon  His  Person,  there  are  shades  and  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  and  graduated,  here  detractii^  from  the  highest 

full  sense  only  of  MessiHli,  '  I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  he  to 
Me  a  Son'  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Heb.  1.  5  ;  Pa.  bisxi!i.  1;).  The  application 
of  the  title  to  colleotivo  Israel  in  Hos.  li.  i,  is  connected  by  St.  Jlatthew 


sentadve.    Cf.  Mill,  Myth. 

intimations  of  Pror.  iix.  4,  Keclns.  Ii.  10,  ot 

the  Being  of  God.  ^  St.  John  i.  49. 
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expressions  of  faith,  there  shrinking  from  the  most  violent 
extremities  of  blasphemy.  A  real  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  is  scarcely 
less  eondemned  by  some  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  our  age 
than  by  its  characteristic  excellences.  An  age  which  has  a 
genuine  love  of  historical  truth  must  needs  fix  its  eye  on  that 
august  Personality  which  ia  to  our  European  world,  in  point  of 
creative  influence,  what  no  other  has  been  or  ca.n  be.  An  age 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  Ksthetie  appreciation,  if  not  by 
any  very  earnest  practical  culture  of  moral  beauty,  cannot  but  be 
enthusiastic  when  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  that  incomparable 
Life  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  But  also,  an  anti- 
dogmatic  age  is  nervously  anxious  to  attack  dogma  in  its  central 
stronghold,  and  to  force  the  Human  Character  and  Work  of  the 
Saviour,  though  at  the  cost  of  whatever  violence  of  critical  mani- 
pulation, to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  belief  with  which 
they  are  ladissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
And  ftu  age,  so  impatient  of  the  supernatural  as  our  own,  is 
irritated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  disguised  irritability  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Life  which  is  supernatural  throughout,  which 
positively  bristles  with  the  supernatural,  which  be^na  with 
a  supernatural  birth,  and  ends  in  a  supernatural  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  is  prolific  of  physical  miracle,  and  of  which  the 
moral  wonders  are  more  startling  than  the  physical.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  interest  of  modern  physical  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  Cosmos  or  into  the  origin  of  Man  is  immediately  heightened 
when  these  enquiries  are  suspected  to  have  a  bearing,  however 
indirect,  upon  Christ's  Sacred  Person.  Thus  your  study  of  the 
mental  sciences,  aye,  aad  of  philology,  ministers  whether  it  will 
or  no  to  His  praise  or  His  dishonour,  and  your  ethical  specula- 
tions cannot  complete  themselves  without  raising  the  whole 
question  of  His  Authority.  And  such  is  Christ's  place  in 
history,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  ci^il  and  ita 
ecclesiastical  elements  seems  to  be  practically  impossible ;  your 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  prone  to  range  over  the  annals  of 
the  world,  while  your  professors  of  secular  history  habitually 
deal  with  the  central  problems  and  interests  of  theology. 

If  Christ  could  have  been  ignored.  He  would  have  been 
ignored  in  Protestant  Germany,  when  Christian  Faith  had  been 
eaten  out  of  the  heart  of  that  country  by  the  older  Eatiooalism. 
ret  scarcely  any  Gennan  'tMakei:'  ot  note  can  be  named  who 
has  not  projected  what  is  termed  a  Christology.  The  Christ  of 
Kani  la  tfie  Meat  of  iforal  Perfection,  and  as  euch,  we  are  toM, 
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he  is  to  be  carefully  distbi^ished  from  tlie  historical  Jesus, 
since  of  this  Ideal  alone,  and  in  a  transcendental  sense,  can  the 
statements  of  the  orthodox  creed  he  predicated  f.  The  Christ 
of  Jacobi  18  a  Religious  Ideal,  and  worship  addressed  to  the 
historical  Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  beneath 
the  recorded  manifestation  the  Ideal  itself  be  discerned  and 
honoured?.  According  to  Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
interest  of  philosophy  in  Jesus  is  historical  and  not  metaphysical ; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  ins^ht  into  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
being  of  man  with  that  of  God,  and  in  revealing  this  insight  He 
communicated  the  behest  knowledge  which  man  can  possess'". 
Of  the  later  Pantheistic  philosophers,  Schelling  proclaims  that 
the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly  in  error,  when  it  teaches 
that  at  a  particular  moment  of  time  God  became  Incarnate, 
since  God  is  '  external  to'  all  time,  and  the  Incarnation  of  God 
is  an  eternal  fact.  But  Schelling  contends  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  highest  point  or  effort  of  this  eteraal  incarnation, 
and  the  be^nning  of  its  real  manifestation  to  men  :  '  none  before 
Him  after  such  a  manner  has  revealed  to  man  the  Infinite'.' 
And  the  Christ  of  Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God  iii 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  incarnation  in 
humanity  at  largeJ.  Fundamentally  differing,  as  do  these  con- 
ceptions, in  various  ways,  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they   nevertheless  represent   so  many   efforts   of  non- 

f  Religion  innerbalb  der  Grenzen  der  bloasen  Vercuntt.  Werke,  Bd.  x. 

»  Sdirift  Ton  den  Gottl.  Dingen,  p.  fit,  aqq. 

Ii  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben  Vorl.  6.  Werke,  Bd.  v.  p.  s^i. 

1  Vorleanngen  fiber  die  methode  dea  Akad.  Studien.  Worke,  Bd.  y. 
p.  io8,  sqq. 

f  Rel.  Phil.  Bd.  ii.  p.  sfij.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Strauss.  See  hia 
Glaubenfllehre,  ii.  iog,  aqq. ;  and  Iieben  Jesu,  Auf,  i,  Bd.  ii.  p.  739,  aqq. 
•  Der  Schliissel  der  ganzen  Christologie  ist,  dua  ala  Sobjact  der  Priidikafe, 
welche  die  Kirche  Christo  beilegt,  statt  eires  Individuums  eina  Idee,  aber 
eine  reale,  nicht  Kantisoli  unwirkUche  gesetzt  wird. . . .  Die  Menacheit  ist  die 
Vereinigung  der  beiden  Naturen,  dec  Menachgewordene  Gott ....  Durch 
den  Glauban  on  dlesen  Cbristus,  namentlioh  an  Sranen  Tod  nnd  seine 
Auferatehung  wird  der  Menseh  voc  Gott  gerecht,  d.  h.,  durch  die  Belehung 
der  Idee  der  Menscheit  in  -sich,'  &c.  Feuetbach  has  carried  this  forward  into 
pure  materialism,  and  he  openly  scorns  and  denounces  Christianity  :  Slransa 
has  more  recently  described  Feuerbach  as  'the  man  who  pnt  the  dot  upon 
the  i  which  we  had  found,'  and  he  too  insists  npon  the  moral  necessity  of 
rejecting  Christianity;  Lebens  und  Characterbild  Markiins,  pp.  124,  I25, 
sqq.,  quoted  by  Luthardt.  Apolog.  p.  ,101.  Other  disciples  of  Hegel,  such 
as  Msrheinecke,  Eosenkranz,  and  GSschel,  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  their 
master's  teaching  a  more  posiiive  direction. 

I] 
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Chriatian  thouglit  to  do  such  homage  as  is  possible  to  its  great 
Object ;  tliey  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  interest  which  Jesus 
Christ  neeeaaarily  provokes  in  the  modern  world,  even  when  it  is 
least  disposed  to  own  His  true  supremacy. 

Nor  is  the  direction  which  this  interest  has  taken  of  late 
years  iu  the  sphere  of  unbelieving  theological  criticiam  less 
noteworthy  in  its  bearii^  on  our  present  subject.  The  earlier 
Rationalism  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  Apostolical  age. 
It  was  occupied  with  a  perpetual  analysis  and  recombination 
of  the  various  influences  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  orthodox  creed.  St.  Paul  was 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  long  series  of  hypotheses 
by  which  Eationalism  professed  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Catholic  Cliristianity^  St,  Paul  was  said  to  be  the  'author' 
of  that  idea  of  a  universal  religion  which  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  creative  element  in  the  Cliriatian 
creed  :  St.  Paul's  was  the  vivid  imagination  which  had  thrown 
around  the  life  and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  a  halo 
of  superhunkan  glory,  and  had  fired  an  obscure  Jewish  sect 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  spiritual  empire  able  to 
control  and  embrace  the  world.  St.  Paul,  in  short,  was  held 
to  be  the  real  creator  of  Christianity;  and  our  Lord  was 
thrown  into  the  background,  whether  from  a  surviving  instinct 
of  awe,  or  on  the  ground  of  His  being  relatively  insignificant. 
This  studied  silence  of  active  critical  speculation  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ,  might  indeed  have  been  the  instinct  of  reve- 
rence, but  it  was  at  least  susceptible  of  a  widely  different 
interpretation. 

In  our  day  this  equivocal  reserve  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  passion  for  reality,  for  fact,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  thought  of  recent  years,  has  carried  critical  enquiry 
backwards  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  to  that  on 
which  it  reposed.  The  interest  of  modem  criticism  centres 
in  Him  Who  is  ever  most  prominently  and  uninterruptedly 
present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  popular  controversies  around 
us  tend  more  and  more  to  merge  in  the  one  great  question 
respecting  our  Lord's  Person :  that  question,  it  is  felt,  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  And  a 
discussion  rrapecting  Christ's  Person  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  mode  of  His  historical  manifestation ;  so  that  His  Life 
was  probably  never  studied  before  by  those  who  praetically 
or  avowedly  reject  Him  so  eagerly  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
For  Strauss  He  may  be  no  more  than  a  leading  illustration 
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of  the  applicability  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  purposes 
of  historical  analysis ;  for  Schenkel  He  may  be  a  sacred  im- 
personation of  the  anti-hierarehical  and  democratic  t«mper, 
which  aims  at  revolutionizing  Germany.  Ewald  may  see  in 
Him  the  altogether  human  source  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
of  humanity ;  and  Eenan,  the  semi -fabulous  and  somewhat 
immoral  hero  of  an  oriental  story,  fashioned  to  the  taste  of 
a  modem  Parisian  public.  And  what  if  you  yourselves  are 
even  now  eagerly  reading  an  anonymous  writer,  of  far  nobler 
aim  and  finer  moral  insight  than  these,  who  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  brilliant  analysis  of  one  side  of  Christ's  moral  action,  to 
represent  Hini  as  embodying  and  originating  all  tliat  is  beat 
and  most  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy,  but 
who  seems  not  indisposed  to  substitute  for  the  creed  of  His 
Church,  only  the  impatient  proclamation  of  His  Roman  judge. 
Aye,  though  you  salute  your  Saviour  in  Pilate's  words.  Behold 
the  Man  I  at  least  you  cannot  ignore  Him ;  you  cannot  resist 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  converge  in  our  day 
with  an  ever-increaaing  intensity  upon  His  Sacred  Person ; 
you  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  which  He  asks 
of  His  followers  in  each  generation,  and  which  He  never  asked 
more  solemnly  than  now ;  '  Whom  say  men  that  I  the  Son 
of  Man  amT 

11.  Now  all  serious  Theists,  who  believe  that  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  essentially  distinct  from  the  work  of  His  hands, 
must  make  one  of  three  answers,  whether  in  terms  or  in 
substance,  to  the  question  of  the  text. 

J.  The  Ebionite  of  old,  and  the  Socinian  now,  assort  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  man,  whether  (as  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
teaches)  supematurally  born  of  a  Virgin ',  or  (as  modern 
Bationalists  generally  maintain)  in  all  respects  subject  to  ordi- 
nary natural  laws  "n,  although  of  such  remarkable  moral 
eminence,  that  He  may,  in  the  enthusiastic  langui^  of  ethical 
admiration,  be  said  to  be  Divine.  And  when  Sabellianisra 
would  escape  from  the  manifold  self-contradictions  of  Patri- 
passianism  B,  it  too  becomes  no  less  Humanitarian  in  its  doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  than  Ebionitism  itself.  The 
Monarchianism  of  Praseas   or  of  Noetus    which   denied  the 

►Onratent  'Lises' of  onr  Lord,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 
'  Chr.  Kel.  Brevissima  Inst.  i.  654:  '  De  Christi  essentia  ita  staluo :  IUum 
esse   hominem   in   virginis   uteru,   et    sic    sine   viri    ope  Diviui  SpiritAs   vi 

"  WegBCheider,  Instit,  i  120,  sqq.  "  Cf.  TettuU.  adv.  Prai.  c.  *. 
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distinct  Personality  of  Christ"  while  proclaiming  His  Divinity 
in  the  highest  terms,  was  practically  coincident  in  its  popular 
result  with  the  coarse  assertions  of  Theodotua  and  Artemon  P. 
And  in  modern  days,  the  phenomenon  of  practical  Humani- 
tarianism,  disguised  but  not  proscribed  by  yery  vehement  pro- 
testations apparently  condemning  it,  is  reproduced  in  the  case  of 
such  well-known  writers  as  Schleiermachcr  or  Ewald.  They 
use  language  at  times  which  seems  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity :  they  recognise  in  Him  the  perfect 
Eevelation  of  God,  the  true  Head  and  Lord  of  human  kind ;  but 
they  deny  tie  existence  of  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the  Godhead ; 
they  recognise  in  God  no  pre-existent  Personal  Form  as  the 
basis  of  His  Self-Manifestation  to  man  ;  they  are  really  Monar- 
chianists  in  the  sense  of  Praxeas  ;  and  their  keen  appreciation  of 
the  ethical  glory  of  Christ's  Person  cannot  save  them  from  con- 
sequences with  which  it  is  ultimately  inconsistent,  hut  which  are 
on  other  grounds  logically  too  inevitable  to  be  permanently 
eluded  q.  A  Christ  who  is  '  the  perfect  Revelation  of  God,'  yet 
who  'is  not  personally  God,'  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
altogether  human  Christ  of  Socinus ;  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Persona]  Godhead  of  Christ  can  only  escape  from  the  profane 
absurdities  of  Patripassianism,  when  it  presupposes  tie  eternal 
and  necessary  existence  in  God  of  a  Threefold  PeraonaJity. 

3.  The  Arian  maintains  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  His  Incarnation,  that  by  Him,  as  by  an  instrument,  the 
Supreme  God  made  the  worlds,  and  tha^  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  the  highest  of  created  beings.  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped ;  that,  however,  Christ  had  a  beginning  of  existence 
(opjj^j-  wrdpltwi),  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist 
(^i-  or*  oiic  Tjv)  \  that  He  has  His  subsistence  from  what  once 
was  not  (f£  oi)K  ivtav  ex"  '^'l"  i^otTTairw'),  and  camiot  therefore 

"  'Hiec  perversitas,  qnw  se  enistimat  nieram  Teritafem  posaidere,  dum 
unicam  Deum  non  alibis  ))utat  credendnin  quam  si  ijiium,  eundemque  et 
Fatrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dirst.  Qna^  non  sic  quoque  unua 
sit  omnia,  dnm  ex  nno  omnia,  per  aubstaatia  eeUicet  imUateia,  et  nimlominfia 
CDstodiatur  oinoi'D^faj  sacramentum,  qute  nnitatem  in  tjinitatem  disponit,  tres 
dirigens,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.'  (Ibid.) 

r  Euseb.  Hiat.  Eccl,  v.  28  :  ifiAli"  &y0pairot'  ytviaem  tin  SaWifW.  Tart;,  de 
Prffiscr,  Hffir.  c  53.  App. ;  Theodaret,  Hier,  Fab.  Mb.  ji.  init. 

\  ^.  Burner,  ?ers.  CnnsV,.  'BanS  Vi.  p.  153,  'SiM^ermarlier.  a'l&ong'l, 
agreeing  with  Sohelling  and  Hegel  in  denying  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  did  not  (Donier  earnestly  pleails)  aeree  in  the  Pantheistic  basis  of 
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be  called  God  in  the  sense  in  wiich  tliat  term  ia  applied  by 
Tbeists  to  the  Supreme  Being  =, 

3.  In  contrast  witli  these  two  leading  forma  of  heresy  stands 
the  faithj  from  the  iirat  and  at  this  hour,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ ;  '  I  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
Begotten  not  made,  Being  of  one  substakcb  with  the  Father  j 
By  Whom  all  things  were  made ;  Who  for  ub  men  and  for  our 
salyation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  ineamat*  by  the 
Holy  Ghoat  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man.' 

IVactically  indeed  these  three  answers  may  be  still  further 
reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the  third  ;  for  Arianism,  no  less  than 
Sabellianism,  is  really  a  form  of  the  Humanitarian  or  natm^list 
reply  to  the  question.  Arianism  does  indeed  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pre-existent  being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  but  it 
parts  company  with  the  Catholic  belief,  by  asserting  that  this 
being  is  himself  a  creature,  and  not  of  the  very  Substance  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Thus  Arianism  is  weighted  with  the  inteUectual 
difficulties  of  a  purely  supernatural  Christology,  while  yet  it 
forfeits  all  hold  upon  the  Great  Truth  which  to  a  Catholic 
believer  sustains  and  justifies  the  remainder  of  his  creed.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  whether  Christ  is  only  a 
man  ;  it  is  whether  or  not  He  is  only  a  created  being.  When 
the  question  is  thus  stated,  Arianism  must  really  take  its  phice 
side  by  side  with  the  most  naked  Deism ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests,  by  its  incarnation  of  a  created  L(^os,  the  most  dif- 
ficult among  the  problems  which  meet  a  believer  in  the  Hypo- 
static Union  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.  In  order  to  escape 
from  this  position,  it  virtually  teaches  the  existence  of  two  Gods, 
each  of  whom  is  an  object  of  worship,  one  of  whom  has  been 
created  by  the  Other ;  One  of  whom  might,  if  He  willed,  anni- 
hilate the  other*.    Thus  in  Arianism  reason  and  faith  are  equally 

B  Cf.  farther  Waterlanii,  Defence  of  Some  Queries,  "Works  (ed.  Van- 
Blildert),  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  403. 

'  Waterland,  Works,  vol,  i,  p.  7S.  note  f.  Ep.  Van-Mildtrt  quotes  from 
Mr.  Charlea  Butler's  Histories!  Account  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  chap  x 
sect.  3,  a  reniarkabla  report  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conference  with  Dr.  Hawardeii 
in  the  presence  of  Qneen  Caroline,  Alter  Dr.  Clarke  had  stated  his  system 
at  great  length  and  in  very  guarded  terms,  Dr.  Hawarden  asked  his  permission 
to  pot  one  simple  question,  and  Dr.  Clarke  assented.  'Then,'  said  Dr  Ha- 
warden, 'I  ask,  Can  God  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  Ihe  Holy  Ghost' 
Answer  me  Yes  or  No.'  Dr.  Clarke  continued  for  some  time  iu  deep 
thought,  and  then  said, '  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  never  considered.' 
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1 8       Thi.  three  Anshjers  me pt actually  two. 

diaappointed  the  laigest  deiaands  are  made  upon  faith,  yet  the 
Arian  Christ  after  all  is  but  a  fellow  creature ;  and  reason  is 
encouraged  to  assail  the  mysteries  of  tte  Catholic  creed  in 
behalf  of  a  theory  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to  an  irrational 
absurdity.  Ananism  therefoie  is  really  at  most  a  resting- 
point  for  minds  which  are  sinking  from  the  Catholic  creed 
downwards  to  pure  Humanitarianism  ;  or  wliich  are  feeling  their 
way  upwards  from  the  depths  of  Ebionitlsm,  or  Socinianism, 
tiowarti  the  Church.  This  intermediate,  transient,  and  essen- 
tially unsubstantial  character  of  the  Arian  position  was  indeed 
made  plain,  in  theory,  by  the  v^rous  analysis  to  which  the 
heresy  was  subjected  on  its  first  appearance  by  St.  Athanasius", 
and  again  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  its  endeavour  to  make  a 
home  for  itself  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  was  crushed  out,  under  God,  mainly  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Watcrland.  And  history 
has  verified  the  anticipations  of  argument.  Arianisni  at  this 
day  has  a  very  shadowy,  if  any  real,  existence  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Creed  of  Nicsea,  stands 
face  to  face  with  sheer  Humanitarianism,  more  or  less  di^ised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the  thin  varnish  of  an  admiration 
yielded  to  our  Lord  oa  assthetic  or  ethical  grounds. 

IIL  At  the  risk  of  partial  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  here  pause  to  make  two  observations  respecting 
that  complete  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  for  which 
His  Church  is  responsible  at  the  bar  of  human  opinion. 

I.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  or  overshadows  the  complemental  truth 
of  His  perfect  Manhood.  It  is  periiaps  natural  that  a  greater 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  higher  truth  which  could 
tie  apprefientfetf  only  Dy  lartfi  tfian  on  tfie  fower  one  wfii'cfl, 
during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  was  patent  to 
the  senses  of  men.  And  Holy  Scripture  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood, 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  adequate  occasion  for  full, 
precise,  and  reiterated  assertions  of  so  obvious  a  fact.  But 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Scripture  than  its  provision  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  ages  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  traversed  by  the  books  included  in  the  Saered 


On  the  '  pneariovx'  existence  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  see  Waterland'a  Farther  Vinditation  of  Chrisf  B  Dirinilj,  ch.  iii. 
sect  19.  "  See  Lect.  VII. 

[  LECT. 
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Reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity.  19 

Canon.  In  the  preseiit  instance,  by  a  series  of  incidental 
although  most  significant  statements,  the  Goapela  guard  ua 
with  notliing  lesa  than  an  exhaustive  precaution  against  the 
fictions  of  a  Docetic  or  of  an  Apoliinarian  Christ.  We  are 
told  that  the  Eternal  Word  crnpf  iyivno  «,  that  He  took  human 
nature  upon  Him  in  its  reality  and  completeness  y.  The  Gospel 
narrative,  after  the  pattern  of  His  own  words  in  the  test, 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  while  yet  it  draws  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  contemplate  that  Higher  Nature 
which  was  the  seat  of  His  eternal  Personality.  The  superhuman 
character  of  some  most  important  details  of  Uie  Gospel  histoiy 
does  not  disturb  the  broad  scope  of  that  history  as  being 
the  record  of  a  Human  Life,  with  Its  physical  and  mental 
affinities  to  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  great  Subject  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  a  tme  human 
Body.  He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  imman  Mother^.  He 
is  by  her  brought  forth  into  tie  world";  He  is  fed  at  her 
breast  during  infancyi*,  As  an  Infent,  He  is  made  to  undergo 
the  painful  rite  of  circumcision  '^.  He  is  a  Babe  in  swaddling- 
clothes  lying  in  a  manger''.  He  is  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon*.  His  bodily  growth  is  traced  up  to  His 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve  f,  and  from  that  point  to  manhood  ^. 
His  presence  at  the  marriage -feast  in  Cana'',  at  the  great 
entertainment  in  the  house  of  Levi ',  and  at  the  table  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  k;  the  supper  which  He  shared  at  Bethany  with 
the  friend  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  grave ',  the  Paschal 
festival  which  He  desired  so  earnestly  to  eat  before  He  suf- 

I  St.  John  i.  14.  Cf.  Meyer  in  loo.  for  a  cefufation  of  Zeller's  attempt 
to  limit  oipj  in  this  passage  to  the  bodily  orgauism,  as  esclusive  of  the 

-i  St.  John  \iii.  40 ;  1  Tun.  i'l.  5. 

«  (tbAA^i^  is  TUffTp!,  St.  Luke  i.  jr.  irpi  toE  avKi^i^^rism  aMiv  in 
T5  koiaIj,  Ibid.  ii.  21.  fSpt'Bij  ^1'  ■yocTp!  ixovaa  >k  'O.vdiui.Tos  'Kyim,, 
St.  Matt.  i.  18.     ri  70^  it  ouip  -yiviniSiv  ia  nvtifurris  iariv  'Ayiou,  Ibid. 

»  St.  Matt.  i.  25  ;  St.  Luke  ii.  7,  11  ;   Gal.  iv.  4:  iia^iBrnXfv  S  ©fl; 

"  St.  Luke  li.  I ;  !  fuSoroi  ofis  ;S^A<wai.  '  Ibid,  li.21. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  11!  Bpi^s  iavapyava/^inoi'j  K^'iixarov  ef  t^  cfdrffp. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  38 :  nai  ainiis  iS4ia-ra  ainh  ih  tqi  iyadXa's  auTuu. 

f  Tbid.  ii.  4O!  t!i  Si  irmBioi'  TiBfai/f. 

B  Ibid.  ii.  52  !  'IijooSs  irpofKOTrrs  .  .  .  iiMxla. 

t  St.  John  ii.  2. 

'  St.  Lube.  v.  29 :  SoX';"  li.fyi'^i'' 

>■  St.  Luke  vii.  36.  >  St.  John  jii,  3, 
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20    Wiiness  of  Scripture  to  Christ's  Human  Body. 

feced",  the  bread  and  fiat  of  which  He  partook  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  in  the  early  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  even  after  His  Resurrection  n, — are  witnesses 
that  He  came,  like  one  of  ourselves,  'eating  and  drinking".' 
When  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  no  food  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  Temptation,  this  implies  the  contrast  presented 
by  His  ordinary  habit  P.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  the  men  of 
His  day  much  more  dependent  on  the  physical  supports  of 
life  than  the  great  ascetic  who  had  preceded  Him  i.  He 
knew,  by  experience,  what  are  the  pangs  of  hui^r,  after  the 
forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness ',  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
as  may  be  supposed,  when  walking  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
Monday  before  His  Passion*.  The  profound  spiritual  sense 
of  His  redemptive  cry,  ■  I  thirst,'  uttered  while  He  was  hanging 
on  the  Cross,  is  not  obseured,  when  its  primary  literal  meaning, 
tliat  while  dying  He  actually  endured  that  wellnigh  sharpest 
form  of  bodily  suffering,  is  explicitly  recognised '.  His  deep 
sleep  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  a  little  baric  which  the  waves 
threatened  momentarily  to  engulf",  and  His  sitting  down  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  through  great  exhaustion  produced  by  a 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Judtea*,  proved  that  He  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  depression  of  extreme  fiitigne.  And,  not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  those  particular  references  t«  the  several 
parts  of  His  bodily  frame  which  occur  in  Holy  Scriptures', 
it  is  obvious  to  note  that  the  evangelical  account  of  His 
physical  Sufferings,  of  His  Deaths,  of  His  Burial  a,  and  of 
the  Wounds  in  His  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  after  His  Eesur- 

"  St.  Lute  xsii.  8,  IJ.  "  St.  John  iii.  12,  13, 

°  St.  Lnke  »ii.  34  :  iKiiKtStn  A  Ti'ii  toS  hrBp^au  iirSimv  Kal  vIpim. 

t  Ibid.  ir.  1 :  DuK  f^teyiv  ovliv  iv  raTi  i/i^paa  ixtlrais. 

^  Ibid.  Tir.  34-  ^oht  HuBptijiros  ipdyos  khI  0ii'*tTr6T^s. 

'  St.  Matt.  iv.  I :  Smtpoy  Ireiraae. 

■  Ibid.  xxi.  18  :  4vainiyaii'  els  i-iiv  iroKir,  irflvaas. 

'  St.  John  xii.  zS :  Siii^^. 

"  St.  Matt,  liii.  14 :  outIs  Si  iKdBtvSe. 

'  St.  John  iv.  5 :  i  oit  'IitrroSt  Kexa-^,aKiis  ix  t^s  6Soaoplas  ^Ka»»X«^o  oH^'" 

r  -riir  Kt^aXiiv,  St.  Luke  vii.  46  ;  St.  Matt,  xxrii.  29,  30;  St.  John  sis. 
30 ;  Tol/s  riSat,  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  rit  x*^,  St.  Luke  xxiv.  40  ;  r^  5n«- 
likp  St.  John  viiL  6 ;  ri  atiXTi,  St.  John  lis.  33 ;  ri  7^*0™,  St.  Luke 
xxii.  41  ;  rh'  ir\«;pii',  St.  John  sii.  34  ;  rh  av/ia,  St.  Lute  ixii.  19,  &o. 

'  St.  Lake  xiu.  44,  &c,  ssiii. ;  St.  Matt,  aivi.,  ixrii. ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  32, 
aeq.,  XV. 

"  St.  John  xii.  39,  40;    (kaBoy  oly  t4  aSipji.  toS  'Iijo-oi!  koI  Urinmi  aliTh 
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Wiiness  of  Scripture  to  Chris fs  Human  Soul.  2 1 

rection'',  are  so  many  emphatic  attestations  to  tlie  fact  of 
His  true  and  full  participatio*  in  the  material  side  of  our 
common  nature. 

Equally  explicit  and  vivid  is  the  witness  wliich  Scripture 
affords  to  the  true  Human  Soul  of  our  Blessed  Lord*^.  Its 
genera!  movements  are  not  less  spontaneous,  nor  do  Its  affections 
flow  less  freely,  because  no  sinful  impulse  finds  a  place  in  It,  and 
each  pulse  of  Its  moral  and  mental  Life  is  in  conscious  harmony 
with,  and  subjection  to,  an  all-holy  Will.  Jesus  rejoices  in  spirit 
on  hearing  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
simple  and  the  poori^ :  He  beholds  the  young  ruler,  and  forth- 
with loves  him  ^.  He  loves  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
with  a  common,  yet,  as  seems  to  he  implied,  with  a  discriminating 
affection  f.  His  Eye  on  one  occasion  betraj^  a  sudden  movement 
of  deliberate  anger  at  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  steel 
itself  against  truth  by  maintaining  a  do^ed  silence  k.  The 
scattered  and  fainting  multitude  melts  Him  to  compassion  b: 
He  sheds  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus',  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  city  which  has  rejected  His  Love^,  In  contem- 
plating His  approaching  Passion'  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
traitor-Apostle  ™,  His  Soul  is  shaken  by  a  vehement  agitation 
which  He  does  not  conceal  from  His  disciples.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  wills  to  enter  into  an  agony  of  amazement 
and  dejection.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  keen  and  piercing 
that  His  tender  frame  gives  way  beneatli  the  trial,  and  He  sheds 


•>  St.  John  sx.  aj;  St.  Lute  sxir.   39:  ffitrt  tos  x  p"    i" 

(id!  ooTf'ci  cvFf  Ix*'  ""flit  iy^  dtaipfiTf  fx'"''"^- 

=  1  St.  Pet.  iii.  18:  etwarwefh  y.h  oopsl,  Cao^o'l^*  S  ir  ^a 
Kol  TOiS  iy  ^AaK^  TTfiifioiFW  roptuOtls  ixijfiv^ey.  Thi:?  Ttjih  fD  e  vp 
the  Teitus  Beceptua  being  onl;  an  insertion  by  a  oopyiE  it  ^  he  1 
our  Lord's  Hnnmn  Soul.  No  other  pasaage  in  the  New  Te  u  en  p 
in  iDoro  vivid  contrast  nith  His  Body. 

il  St.  Lulie  X.  21:  irya>L\iiiiriero  t^  vviiiiuTi. 

'  St.  Mark  j,  3i:  i  H  'IijitoBi  ip.&\(-^ca  atn^  'ny6.ininfv  o,b-riv. 

'  St.  John  li.  £. 

«  St.  JIark  iii.  5:  ir(pi|8\sJ/4«"''"  aSroin  iut'  iipy^s,  miWvxoifityoi 

i"  St.  Matt.  ii.  36:  imrf-ajx"'"^  ^'P'  "Stbi'. 

I  St.  John.  si.  33-35:  'IijffoDi  oiy  ii  flSey  ttfrrijF  K\a!oiiaixv  Ktv  rofts  awf 
OUT  j  'louSoioi'!  K^ofotTos,  ^KBpi/i^OBTo  Tp  TTyiiiitiT!,  xol  Mpaity  iaoT 
'Eidnperti'  i  'iijiroBS. 

»  St.  Lulie  xix.  41;  'ISip  tV  TriXiy,  rKAauffs t  lit'  alng. 

1  St,  John  nil.  17!  yvy  v  'fnixii  «cjv  TSTapoftTni. 

"  Ibid.  xiii.  21:  S  'Iijcroys  iTopdx&J]  ^^  Ti'tii^aTi  Kal  ir^itxpr^prfffi- 
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2  2  Reality  of  Christ's  Manhood  not 

His  Blood  before  they  nail  Him  to  the  Cross".  His  Human 
Will  consciously  submits  itself  Ik  a  Higher  Will",  and  He  learns 
obedience  by  the  discipline  of  pain  P.  He  carries  His  dependence 
still  fiirther.  He  is  habitually  subject  to  His  parents  9;  He  recog- 
3  the  fiscal  regulations  of  a  pagan  state  ■■ ;  He  places  Himself 


1  the  hands  of  His 


If  an  Apostle  teaches  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 


and  knowledge  are  hidden 
He  iacreases  in  wisdom  as 
ably  with  these  representati 


e ;  He  is  crucified  through  weak- 


it  Him  1,  an  Evangehst  recoi-ds  that 
1  stature^.  Conform- 
e  find  Him  as  Man  expressing 
creaturely  dependence  upon  God  by  prayer.  He  rises  up  a 
great  while  before  day  at  Capernaum,  and  departs  into  a  solitary 
place,  that  He  may  pass  the  hours  in  uninterrupted  devotion  J. 
He  offers  to  Hpaven  strong  crying  with  tears  in  Gcethsemane ' ; 
He  intercedes  majestically  for  His  whole  redeemed  Church  in 
the  Paschal  supper-room  « ;  He  asks  pardon  for  His  Jewish  and 
Gentile  murderers  at  the  very  moment  of  His  Crucifixion  ^ ;  He 
resigns  His  departing  Spirit  into  His  Father's  Hands  \ 

Thus,  as  one  Apostle  tea^ihes,  He  took  a  Body  of  Flesh  <!,  and 
His  whole  Humanity  both  of  Soul  and  Body  shared  in  the  sin- 
less infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  nature  b.  To  deny 
this  fundamental  truth,  '  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Flesh,' 

n  St.  Marlt  siv.  33;  ¥,p^a.ta  eKBanSf'trSai  ko!  iSn^o'-t""',  ical  Ktya  nuio«, 
'  ntpIXinriis  ^TT,f  i,  ifux^  fMu  Jb!  dawdrou:     St.  Luko  xsii.  44 :    7f-'(f^e-o!  ^r 

luerin'icaTaSaho-nts  inl  Th"  T^v!    Cf.  Heb.  V.  7. 

"  St.  Luke  nil.  42 :  /i^  -ri  diKritii,  uov,  i^^i  ri  aif  Vivfiflw. 

P  Heb.  T.  8  :  i/iaeiy  iij.'  Sn  iitaSf  tJjc  S™to^j'. 

1  St.  Luke  ii.  51:  ^n  imOTaaniiifvns  aurolj. 

■  St.  Matt.  sxii.  31.  For  our  Lord's  payment  of  the  Temple  tribute,  cf. 
Ibid.  xvii.  25,  17. 

*  Ibid.  ivii.  25  5  St.  Jolin  s.  iS:  oSSfii'nfjiEi  abr^v  [sc.  t!jk  i/uxh'  /"«] 
iir"  fiwD,  i\A.'  ^7111  t/#iji«(  alrriii'  At'  liiamoi. 

'  2  Cor.  liii.  4 !  lUTtaipiiSTi  (|  aaHtytias. 

"Col.  ii.  3:  ff  ^  efVi  iriipTCf  ol  QyiaavpoiTTii  iroiptas  Kot  ttjs  yviirrfi/^^  ajrSitpuipnt. 

Lert.  VIIL       '        '  '        J  St.' Mark  i.  35. 

'  Heb.  V.  7:  if  TO*!  w'^'poi'  ''^1'  ""ptii  abrov,  i5s^ir*is  rt  kdI  iKfTijpiaj  , .  ,  , 
/MTil  Kpavyfi!  lirxyfia!  Kul  Saepiioi'  Jrpoatyiyxiis. 

*  St,  John  lyii.  1:  4v^pf  t&us  hrp^a^/xoi/^  ainov  ets  rhy  obtKtvhv,  Kal  thrt. 

>>  St.  Luke  iiiii.  34:  Wt*?,  K^h  aln«U-  ab  -jAf  bIBbo-i  ri  vaiovir,.  That 
this  prayer  referred  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  clear  from 
Acts  iii.  17.  '  St,  Luke  siiii.  46. 

*  Col.  i.  II  :  o-iSfioTi  tris  ffopFfiJ!. 

«Heb.  ii.  n:  S  t*  yip  kyiiiov  g,H  0!  kyta^iutvoi  i^  Ms -livTf;.  Ver.  I4! 
fierdnxf  ffnpKoi  khi  aJ/iaTus.  Ver.  17:  ii^ertt  KnTtt  iriiiTa  to?!  aRi\<l>ois  i/toiuj. 
eiira:     Ibid.  iv.  15  :  TrtTrftpair/tivoi'  Si  kotIi  rivra  Kiff  6noi6T7iTa. 

[  LECT, 
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forfeited  by  I ts  prerogative  graces.  23 

is,  in  the  judgment  of  another  Apostle,  the  mark  of  the  Deceiver, 
of  the  Antichrist  f.  Nor  do  the  prerogatives  of  our  Lord's 
Manhood  destroy  Its  perfection  and  reality,  although  they  do 
undoubtedly  invest  It  with  a  robe  of  mystery,  which  Faith  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  she  cannot  hope  to  penetrate.  Christ's 
Manhood  is  not  unreal  because  It  is  impersonal ;  because  in  Him 
the  place  of  any  created  individuality  at  the  root  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  is  supplied  by  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Who  has  wrapped  around  His  Being  a  created  Nature  through 
which,  in  its  unmutilated  perfection,  He  acts  upon  humankind  K. 
Christ's  Manhood  is  not  unreal,  because  It  is  sinless ;  because 
the  entail  of  any  taint  of  transmitted  sin  is  in  Him  cut  off  by  a 
Bupematural  birth  of  a  Tir^  Mother ;  and  because  His  whole 
life  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  and  action  is  in  unfaltering  harmony 
with  the  law  of  absolute  Truth  !>.  Nor  is  the  reality  of  His 
Manhood  impaired  by  any  exceptional  beau'/  whether  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  mental  endowment,  such  as  might  become  One 
'fairer  than  the  children  of  men*,'  and  taking  precedence  of 
them  in  all  things'^;  since  in  Him  our  nature  does  but  resume 
its  true  and  typical  excellence  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
visible  creation  of  God'. 

'  I  St.  John  iv.  1 !  ttSj-  Ttvivim  %  biLokoyfi  'h\na'iv  Xpiorii'  (v  napni  iAjjXu. 
ftJTO,  ft  ToS  e«iB  ioTi.  2  St.  John  7  :  iroW.ol  ThAnoi  tisx\Kgov  eis  top  Kia^ay, 
oi  ni)  i,uo\*70«Mfs  'l-qirow  XpimbB  ipxi/rn'oi'  i"  (rap«'r  alms  ^nnv  i  itAtifot 

I  The  avmairrasla  of  our  Lord's  Ilmnanity  ia  a  result  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  To  deny  it  ia  to  HBaert  that  there  ace  Two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  else 
itis  to  deny  that  He  ia  more  than  Man.  Compare  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  7.52.  3. 
who  appeals  against  Nestorina  Ui  Heb.  ii.  l6,iiiyhp  S^jtov  iyyi^a^v  iiriKim- 
BayfTai,iJi.?ili'nfpfiaras'ABpaiiiii!ti\aii0jj'erai.  At  His  Incarnation  the  Eter- 
nal Word  took  on  Him  Human  Nature,  not  a  Human  Personality.  Luther 
appears  to  have  denied  the  Impersonahtjr  of  our  Lord's  Manhood.  But  sea 
Domer,  Person  Ckristi,  Bd.  ii.  p.  540. 

1"  The  Siolessneas  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  ia  implied  in  St.  Luke  i.  35. 
Thus  He  is  ti-  i  Itariip  iiylaat  no!  wniimthiy  eis  ihr  k6iiii.ov,  St.  JoLn  3.  36  ; 
and  He  could  challenge  His  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  sin,  St,John  viii.  46. 
In  St.  Mark  x.  18,  St  Luke  xviii.  19,  He  is  not  denying  that  He  is  good ; 
but  He  insists  that  none  should  call  Him  so  who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
God.  St.  Paul  describes  Him  as  tJ»  ^iiytiura  kixapTUv,%  Cor.  v.  21;  and 
Christ  ie  eipresslj  said  to  be  x^c'i  ap-afirCi^s,  Heb.  iv.  15;  Sitkk,  Utanes, 
i^hmas,  txxafvj^va^  v.th  twi  o^MpTuhwi',  Heb.  vii  ^6  -,  ijirbs  £^|«iii  maX 
fomiXos,  \  St.  Pet.i.  19  ;  S  87105  khI  ilKtuos,  Actsiii.  14.  Still  more  em- 
phatioally  we  are  told  that  V"!"'"  ^'  "'"V  ""«  ^""'i  '  ^^ •  J"''"  "'■  5  !  "Ii'Ib 
the  same  truth  is  indirectly  taught,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  oar  Lord  as  sent 
iy  Siioii/MTi  ffapwai  a/iaprlas,  Rom.  viii,  3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  does  justice 
to  the  significanfe  of  a  Sinless  Slanhood,  althougli,  unhappily,  he  disbelieves 
in  It  ;  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  141,  sqq.  '  Pa.  slv.  3. 

tCol.  i.  18:  Is  TrSiri  tiimTfiaiy.  '  Psalm  viiL  6-8.    Cp.  Heb.ii.  6-10. 
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24   Witness  of  ike  Church  to  Christ's  true  Manhood. 

This  reality  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  has  been 
Dot  less  jealously  maintained  by  the  Church  than  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  the  Church 
has  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  'Perfett  Man,  of  a  reasoHahle 
Soul  and  Human  Flesh  subsisting™.'  It  is  sometimes  hinted 
that  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  must  necessarily  enter- 
tain some  prejudice  against  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  assert  the  truth  of  His  Manhood.  It  is  presumed  that 
such  pass^es  must  he  regarded  hy  them  as  so  many  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  or  eva^led  by  a  theory  which  is  supposed  to  he 
conscious  of  their  hostility  to  itself.  "Whereas,  in  truth,  to  a 
Catholic  instinct,  each  declaration  of  Scripture,  whatever  be  its 
apparent  bearing,  is  welcome  as  being  an  unveiling  of  the  Mind 
of  God,  and  therefore  as  certainly  reconcileable  with  other  sides 
of  truth,  whether  or  no  the  method  'of  such  reconciliation  be 
immediately  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fad;,  our  Lord's  Humanity 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Church  teachers  of  antiquity 
not  less  earnestly  than  His  Godhead.  They  habitually  argue 
that  it  belonged  to  His  essential  Truth  to  he  in  reality  what  He 
seemed  to  be.  Ho  seemed  to  be  human;  therefore  He  was 
Human  1.  Yet  His  Manhood,  so  they  proceed  to  maintain, 
would  have  been  fictitious,  if  any  one  faculty  or  clement  of 
human  nature  had  been  wanting  to  It.  Therefore  His  Reason- 
able Sou!  was  as  essential  as  His  Bodily  Frame".  Without  a 
Eeasonable  Soul  His  Humanity  would  have  been  but  an  animal 
existence  P ;  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  nature  would  have 
been  unredeemed  3.  Nor  did  the  Church  in  her  collective  ca- 
pacity ever  so  insist  on  Christ's  Godhead  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 

m  At!ianasi»n  Creed. 

"  St  Ireniens,  Adv.  H(er.  v.  i.  4  :  eE  BJ  /t))  &«  SrepaToi  i^aimo  Kpflpanrot, 
b6ti  1  ^v  iif  &\-<iBfia!,  liuiPt  Teia/m  SsdE,  ivtl  Upa-rov  rh  uteP^o,  aGi-t  (U^- 
9f«t  Tii  ^v  h  aln$,  oh  ykp  ^v  ixfaa  Sm^f  i^alMTo.  Tert.  De  Came  Christi, 
W-  S  :  '  Si  Cioo  cnm  passionibus  ficta,  et  apiritus  ergo  eum  virtutibns  felsus. 
Qaid  dimidiaa-menclado  Chriatiiin  ?  Tohis  Veritaa  fsL  Maluit  crede  [non] 
nascj  quam  ex  gliquS  parte  mentiri,  et  quidem  in  Semet  ipsum,  ut  camera 
geetaret  sine  ossibus  duram,  sine  musoulis  solidam,  sine  sanguine  cmentam, 
Mne  tunica  Testitam,  aina  fame  esnrientem,  sine  dentibus  cdontem,  sine 
lingnS  loqnentem,  nt  phantasma  auribne  fuit  aeraio  ejus  per  iniaginem  Tods  ' 
St.Aug.De  Div,  Qn.  83.  qu.  14:  'Si  phantaama  fuit  corpna  Christi,  fefeliit 
Cbnstua,  et  si  fefeliit,  VeritBS  non  est.  Est  antem  Veritas  Christos.  Non 
ergo  pbantaama  fuit  Corpus  Ejus.'  Doratism  struck  at  the  Terr  basis  of 
truth,  by  aanctioning  Pyrrhonism.     St.  Iren.  Adv.  Har.  iv.  33. 

"  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardan.  n.  4;   'Non  eat  Homo  PerfectuB,  si  rel 
li,  vol  animffi  ipsi  mons  humana  defuerit.'     Confess,  vii.  a  iq. 
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Importance  of  this  truth  to  the  life  of  the  Soul.  25 

truth  of  His  Perfect  Manhood.  Whether  hy  the  silent  force  of 
the  belief  of  her  children,  or  by  her  representative  wi'iters  on 
behalf  of  the  faith,  or  by  the  formal  decisions  of  her  councils, 
she  has  ever  resisted  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  confession 
of  Christ's  created  nature  to  that  of  His  uncreated  Godhead'. 
She  kept  at  bay  inteOectual  temptations  and  impulses  which 
might  have  easily  overmastered  the  mind  of  a  merely  human 
society.  "When  Ebionites  were  abroad,  she  maintained  against 
the  Docetse  that  our  Saviour's  body  was  not  fictitious  or  appari- 
tional.  When  the  mutterings  of  that  Humanitarian  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  great  scandal  of  Paulus  of  Samosata 
were  distinctly  audible,  she  asserted  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul  against  Betyllus  of  Eostra'.  When  Arianlsra  had 
not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  formidable,  she  was  not  tempted  by 
Apollinaris  to  admit  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  took  the  place  of 
the  rational  element  in  man.  While  Nestorianism  was  still 
vigorous,  she  condemned  the  Monophyaite  formula  which  pra*- 
tioally  made  Christ  an  unincarnate  God  :  nor  did  she  rest  until 
the  Monothelite  echo  of  the  more  signal  error  had  been  silenced 
by  her  assertion  of  the  reality  of  His  Human  Will. 

Nor  is  the  Manhood  of  our  Saviour  prized  by  the  Church 
only  as  a  revealed  dogma  intellectually  essential  to  the  formal 
integrity  of  the  Creed.  Every  believing  Christian  knows  that 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  his  inner  life.  What  becomes  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  if  the  Manhood 
whereby  He  places  Himself  in  contact  with  us  men  is  but 
unreal  and  fictitious  %  What  becomes  of  His  Human  Example, 
of  His  genuine  Sympathy,  of  His  agonizing  and  world- 
redeeming  Death,  of  His  plenary  representation  of  our  race 
in  heaven,  of  the  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacrajnents,  of  the 
'touch  of  nature'  which  mates  Him,  most  holy  as  He  is,  in 
very  deed  kin  with  us  %  All  is  forthwith  uncertain,  evanescent, 
unreal.  If  Christ  be  not  truly  Man,  the  chasm  which  parted 
earth  and  heaven  has  not  been  bridged  over.  God,  as  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  still  awful,  remote,  inaccessible.     TertuUian's 

'  It  may  suffice  to  quote  the  Unguage  of  the  Couadl  of  Chalcedon,  a.d. 
451  !  •Ti\eiav  Tbf  aMiv  ty  SfifnjTi  ™i  TtKfan -rhv  nWhr  iv  IpBpaijriiTifTi,  ©til- 
oAijUSs  Ktt!  ivS^a^ov  itXTpflSs,  rip  alrrbv  Ik  ifiuxfls  tJTfxns  Jta!  oiijtioTos,  inooi- 
ffunf  T^  IlaTpl  Karii  t^p  Gednjra  Hid  Snoovirioy  rby  aitrhv  thuv  xark  T^y 
h.vBpovir6n}Tat  Ktrrii  irdyra  Z^ioi&y  iiftiif  x^pis  Lpjiprlas.  Konth.  Opnsc.  ii.  78. 
When  these  words  were  spoken,  the  cycle  of  possible  controversy  on  the 
subject  was  complete.  The  Monothelite  question  had  virtually  been  settled 
by  antidpation. 

•  Soo-.  H.  E.  iii.  J ;  ip.-^x'^  *^  ^i*  iyaySfrnttjcayra,.  Sjn.  Bost.  anno  144. 
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26      yesus  Christ  is  God  in  no  equivocal  sense. 

inference  is  no  esaggeratJon :  '  Cum  mendacium  depreheiiditiir 
Christi  Caro.  .  .  .  omnia  qu£e  per  Carcem  Christi  gesta  eunt, 

meadacio  geata  sunt Eversum  est  totum  Dei  opus*.'    Or, 

as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tersely  presses  the  solemn  argument ; 

ei  ipavTaaixa  Ijv  r}   evav8pwinj'Jts,  <pavTa<rita  ital  ^  (TtoTtipia". 

3.  Let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Nicene 
assertion  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity  does  not  involve  any 
tacit  mutilation  or  degradation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
sacred  Name  of  God.  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  by  His  Church 
to  be  God,  that  word  ia  used  in  ita  natural,  its  absolute,  its 
incommunicable  sense.  Tbis  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  escape  from  equivocations  which  might  again  and 
again  obscure  the  true  point  before  us.  For  Arianism  will 
confess  Christ's  Diviaity,  if,  when  it  terms  Him  God,  it  may 
really  mean  that  He  is  only  a  being  of  an  inferior  and  created 
nature.  SocJnianiam  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if  this  con- 
fession iovolves  nothing  more  emphatic  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  certain  moral  features  of  God's  character 
shone  forth  from  the  Human  Life  of  Christ  with  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  splendour.  Pantheism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  then  it  is  a  Divinity  which  He  mnst  shaj^  with  the  uni- 
verse. Christ  may  well  be  divine,  when  all  is  divine,  although 
Pantheism  too  may  admit  that  Christ  is  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  man,  because  He  has  more  clearly  recog- 
nised or  exhibited  'the  eternal  oneness  of  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite,  of  God  and  humanity,'  The  coarsest  forms  of  unbelief 
will  confess  our  Lord's  Divinity,  if  they  may  proceed  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  such  language  is  but  the  echo  of 
an  apotheosis,  informally  decreed  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  by 
the  fervid  but  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  His  Church. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thus  emptied 
of  ite  most  solemn  and  true  significance.  It  is  no  mere  titular 
distinction,  such  as  the  hollow  or  unthinking  flattery  of  a  mul- 
titude might  yield  to  a  political  chief,  or  to  a  distinguished 
philanthropist.  Indeed  Jesus.  Chiist  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,  had  made  such  an  apotheosis  of  Himself  morally 
impossible.  He  bad,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized  man's  idea  of  the  Life  and  Nature  of  the 
Great  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher  exhibition 
of  the  solitary  and  incommunicable  Life  of  God  is  nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  that  very  Gospel  the  special  object  of  which  is  to 

t  Adr.  niarc.  iii,  8.  a  Catecli.  iv.  g. 

[  LECT. 
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Christ  is  not  the  god  of  an  Apotheosis.        i-j 

exhibit  Christ  Himself  as  tlie  eternal  Word  made  Flesh", 
Indeed  God  was  too  vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  Presence  by  the 
early  Chnstiana,  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion  into 
a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of  any,  though  it 
were  the  highest  human  virtue.  In  heathendom  this  was 
natm'ally  otherwise.  Yet  animal  indulgence  and  intellectual 
scepticism  must  hare  killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths 
wIiicJi  nature  and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before 
imperial  Some  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  decreeing  temples  and 
altars  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the  Ctesarsy.  The  Church, 
with  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible^, 
could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to  the  full  honours  of  Divinity, 
had  He  been  merely  Man,  And  Christianity  from  the  first  has 
proclaimed  herself,  not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the 
child  and  the  product  of  an  Incarnation. 

She  could  not  have  been  both.  Speaking  historically,  an 
apotheosis  belongs  strictly  to  the  Greek  world ;  while  a  mimicry 
of  the  Incarnation  is  characteristically  oriental.  Speaking  phi- 
losophically, the  god  of  an  apotheosis  is  a  creation  of  human 
thought  or  of  human  fancy;  the  God  of  an  incarnation  is 
presupposed  as  an  objectively  existing  Being,  Who  manifests 
Himself  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  Speaking  religiously, 
belief  in  an  apotheosis  must  he  fatal  to  the  primary  movements 
of  piety  towards  its  object,  whenever  men  are  capable  of  earnest 
and  honest  reflection ;  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  incarnation  stimulates  piety  in  a  degree  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  of  the  feith  which  welcomes  it.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  an  apotheosis  and  an  incarnation  stand  towards 
each  other  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  contrast. 
Need  I  add  that  religiously,  philosophically,  and  historically, 
Christianity  is  linked  to  the  one,  and  ia  simply  incompatible 
with  the  other  ^ 

'  Voriesungen  iilier  N.  T.  Theolo^e,  p.  354. 

r  On  this  subject  see  DiiUinger,  Heirtenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  i-iii. 
pt.  «.  S  I  (apotheosis).  The  city  of  Cyzicua  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  fur 
being  unwilling  to  worship  Augnstus  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  j6).  Thrasca  Pfftua  was 
held  guilty  of  treason  for  refusing  to  believe  in  the  d«Hi«Btion  of  Poppiea 
(Tac.  Ann.  rri.  2s).  Caligula  insisted  on  being  worshipped  as  a  god  during 
his  Kfetime  (Suetonius,  Caius,  iii.  22).  On  the  number  of  cattle  sacriiieed 
to  Domifian,  see  Pliny,  Panegyr.  si.  The  worship  of  Antinoas,  who  had 
lived  on  teems  i&  criminal  intercourse  with  Hadrian,  was  earnestly  promoted 
bj  that  Emperor.  Diillinger  reckons  fifty-three  apotheoses  between  that  of 
Cttsa  and  that  of  Diocletian,  fifteen  of  which  were  those  of  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  &mily.  >  i  Tim.  i.  17. 
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28  Christ  is  not  God  in 

No  :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  such  divinity  aa  Pantheism 
might  Bscribe  to  Him.  In  the  belief  of  the  Church  Jesus 
Btaiids  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  as  He  of  Whom  it  can 
be  said  without  impiety,  that  He  is  not  merely  divine,  but 
God.  Such  a  restriction  in  favour  of  a  Single  Peraoimlity, 
contradicts  the  very  vital  principle  of  Pantheistic  thought. 
Schelling  appropriately  contends  that  the  Indians  with  their 
many  iucamationa  shew  more  intelligence  respecting  the  real 
relations  of  God  and  the  world  thau  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  solitary  incarnation,  as  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Upon  Pantheistic  grounds,  this  is  perfectly  reasonable;  although 
it  might  be  added  that  any  limited  number  of  incarnations, 
however  considerable,  would  only  approximate  to  the  real 
demands  of  the  theory  which  teaches  that  God  is  incarnate 
in  everything.  But  then,  aueh  divinity  as  Pantheism  can 
ascribe  to  Christ  is,  in  point  of  feet,  no  divinity  at  all.  When 
God  is  nature,  and  nature  is  God,  everything  indeed  is  divine, 
but  also  nothing  is  Divine;  and  Christ  shares  this  phantom- 
divinity  with  the  universe,  nay  with  the  agencies  of  moral 
evil  itself.  In  truth,  our  God  does  not  exist  in  the  appre- 
hension  of  Pantheistic  thinkers;  since,  when  such  truths  as 
creation  and  personality  are  denied,  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
fundamentally  sapped,  and  although  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind  may  still  he  humoured  by  a  discreet  retention  of 
its  conventional  language,  the  broad  practical  result  is  in  reality 
neither  more  nor  less  t^n  Atheism. 

You  may  indeed  remind  me  of  an  ingenious  distinction, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  thus 
sacrificed  in  Pantheistic  systems,  and  on  the  ground  that 
although  God  and  the  universe  are  stihslantialli/  identical, 
they  are  not  logically  so.  Lo^cally  speaking,  then,  you  pro- 
ceed to  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe.  You  look 
out  upon  the  universe,  and  you  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  by 
a  double  process,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  by  a  process 
of  synthesis.  In  the  visible  world  you  come  into  sensible 
contact  with  the  finite,  the  contingent,  the  relative,  the  im- 
perfect, the  individual  Then,  by  a  necessary  operation  of  your 
reason,  you  disengage  from  these  ideas  their  correlatives ;  you 
ascend  to  a  contemplation  of  infinity,  of  necessity,  of  the 
absolute,  the  perfect,  the  universal.  Here  abstraction  has  done 
its  work,  and  synthesis  begins.  By  synthesis  you  combine 
the  general  ideas  which  have  been  previously  reached  through 
abstraction.     These  general  ideas  are  made  to  converge  in  your 
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brain  under  the  presidency  of  one  ccntaral  and  unifying  idea, 
which  you  call  God.  You  are  careful  to  insist  that  thiB  god 
is  not  a  real  but  an  ideal  being;  indeed  it  appears  that  he 
is  so  ideal,  that  he  would  cease  to  be  god  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  become  real  God,  you  say,  is  the  '  Idea '  of  the  universe ; 
the  universe  is  the  'realization'  of  God.  The  god  who  is 
enthroned  in  your  thought  jwMsf  have  abandoned  all  contact 
with  reality ;  let  him  re-enter  but  for  a  moment  upon  the 
domain  of  reality,  and,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  your  doctrine, 
that  he  must  forthwith  be  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne". 
But  meanwhile,  as  you  contend,  he  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  universe;  and  you  repel  with  some  warmtli  the  orthodox 
allegation,  that  to  identify  him  substantially  with  the  universe, 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  his  existence. 

Yet  after  all,  let  us  ask  what  is  really  gained  by  thus 
distinguishing  between  a  logical  and  a  substantial  identity! 
What  is  this  god,  who  is  to  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
reli^ous  ruins  which  mark  the  track  of  Pantheistic  thought  t 
Is  he,  by  the  terms  of  your  own  distinction,  anything  more 
than  an  'Idea ;'  and  must  he  not  vary  in  point  of  perfection 
with  the  accuracy  and  exhauativeness  of  those  processes  of 
abstraction  and  synthesis  by  which  you  undertake  to  construct 
him  i  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  so  precarious  an  'Idea'  was  or 
was  not  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ?  Upon  the  terms  of  the 
theory,  would  not  an  incarnation  of  God  bo  fatal  to  His 
'logical,'  that  is  to  His  only  admitted  mode  of  existence! 
or  would  such  divinity,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
be  anything  higher  than  the  fleeting  and  more  or  less  imperfeet 
speculation  of  a  finite  brain  1 

Certainly  Pantheism  would  never  have  attained  to  so  strong 
a  position  as  that  which  it  actually  holds  in  European  as  well 
as  in  Asiatic  thought,  unless  it  had  embodied  a  great  element 
of  truth,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  some  arid  Theistic 
systems.  To  that  element  of  truth  we  Christians  do  justice, 
when  we  confess  the  Omnipresence  and  Incomprehensibility 
of  God ;  and  still  more,  when  wo  trace  the  gracious  con- 
sequences of  His  actual  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
Christians  know  also  that  the  Great  Creator  is  essentially 
dktinct  from  the  work  of  His  Hands,  and  that  He  ia  What 

■  Cf.  M.  Caro's  notice  of  Vacherofs  La  M^taphysique  et  la.  Sciiince, 
Id^e  lie  Dieu,  p.  265,  s^q. ;  especially  p.  iSg,  aqq. 
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He  is,  in  utter  independence  of  the  feeble  thought  wherehj 
He  enables  us  to  apprehend  His  Existence.  We  know  that 
all  which  is  not  Himself  is  upheld  in  being  from  moment 
to  moment  by  tlie  fiat  of  His  Almighty  Will.  We  know  that 
His  Existence  is,  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense.  Personal. 
Could  we  deny  these  truths,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  confess  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  any  created  being.  If  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  an  impersonal  God,  who  has  no  real  existence  apart  ii-om 
creation  or  from  created  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  expe- 
rience fewer  philosophical  difficulties  in  acknowledging  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  we  reply  that  our  faith  cannot  consent  thus 
'prefer  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.'  We  cannot  thus  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  first  truth  of  the  Creed  that  we 
may  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  second.  We  dare  not  thus 
degrade,  or  rather  annihilate,  the  very  idea  of  God,  even  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  semblance  (more  it  could  not  be)  of 
those  precious  consolations  which  the  Christian  heart  seeks 
and  finds  at  the  Manger  of  the  Divine  Child  in  Bethlehem,  or 
before  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  Mount  CaJvary. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  divinity  in  the  eei 
Socinianisra.  It  is  no  mere  manifestation  whether  of  the  highest 
human  goodness,  or  of  the  noblest  of  divine  gifts.  It  is 
merely  a  divine  presence  vouchsafed  to  the  soul ;  it  is 
merely  an  intercommunion  of  the  soul  and  God,  idbeit  m 
tained  even  ceaselessly — maintained  in  its  fulness  from  mon 
to  moment.  Such  indeed  was  the  high  grace  of  our  Lord's 
sinless  Humanity,  but  that  grace  was  not  itself  His  Divinity. 
For  a  work  of  grace,  however  beautiful  and  perfect,  is  one  thing ; 
an  Uncreated  Divine  Essence  is  another.  In  the  Socinian  sense 
of  the  term,  you  all,  my  Christian  brethren,  are,  or  may  be, 
divine ;  you  may  shew  forth  God's  moral  glory,  if  less  fully,  yet 
not  less  truly,  than  did  Jesus.  By  adoption,  you  too  are  sons 
of  God ;  and  the  Church  teaches  that  each  of  you  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  at  his  baptism.  But  suppose 
that  neither  by  act,  nor  word,  nor  thought,  you  have  done  aught 
to  forfeit  tliat  blessed  gift,  do  I  forthwith  proceed  to  profess 
my  belief  in  your  divinity  1  And  why  not  1  Is  it  not  because 
I  may  not  thus  risk  a  perilous  confusion  of  thought,  issuing 
in  a  degradation  of  the  Most  Holy  Name )  Your  life  of  grace 
is  as  much  a  gift  as  your  natural  life ;  but  however  glorious 
may  be  the  gift,  aye,  though  it  raise  you  from  the  dust  to  the 
very  steps  of  God's  Throne,  the  gift  is  a  free  gift  after  all,  and 
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ita  greatnegs  Ineg  but  sasu^si  the  mt«ival  nlii  h  parts  the 
recipient  from  the  meshauBtii  le  and  Loundle^s  Life  of  the 
Giver 

Moat  true  indeed  it  is  that  the  perfect  hoi  nebs  which  shone 
forth  from  our  Lirds.  Humjn  Lite  hdS  led  thouiiands  of  souls 
to  \  ercei\e  the  tiuth  of  His  essential  G  Mlhead  W  hen  once  it 
IS  seen  tl  at  Hb  mnr^l  gieatneis  18  realjj  unique  it  is  natural 
to  Beek  an  )  to  accept,  as  a  ha^iB  of  this  greatnes  Sis  possession 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness''.  Thns 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  us  naturally  on  to  those  dis- 

eouMea  in  St.  JoWa  Gospel  in  ■vfbieli  Ckiat  umeils  Hia 

Essential  Oneness  with  the  Father.  But  the  ethical  premiss 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ontological  conclusion.  It  is  true 
that  a  boundless  love  of  man  shone  forth  from  the  Life  of 
Christ ;  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  true  that  '  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  But  it  is 
not  true  that  every  moral  being  which  God  hlesses  by  Hia 
Presence  is  God,  The  Divine  Presence,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chris- 
tian men,  is  a  gift  superadded  to  and  distinct  from  the  created 
personality  to  which  it  is  accorded :  there  was  a  time  when 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
withdrawn.    Such  a  Presence  may  indeed  in  a  certain  secondary 

mder 
ler  ja 

_ ^ ...  Q  festen  Punkte  ans  demselben 

GlsHben  werden,  mit  VCTataniinios  Clinsto  m  das  Gehiet  Sdner  Redeo  zn 
folgen,  wo  Er  Seiner  eigentlmmholien  und  emsigen  Beziflhang  za  dem  Vater 
gedenkt.  Jesu  Heiligkeit  und  Weisheit,  durch  die  Er  miter  den  sttndigen, 
Tielirrenden  Mensohen  ejnzig  dasteht  weiset  iiO  da  'U  tiickt  frann  tmck  will 
a&  rein  labjektivei,  menacMicha,  PtoHo}  t  a  igeaehen  wirden  axif  eracn 
Hheriaatilrlidiea  Ursprang  Seaier  Pertan  Dieee  muaa  um  inmitten  der 
Siindorwelt  begreiflich  zu  eem  ana  erner  eigenthUmlichen  und  wunderbm 
Sftopferisclien  TTiat  Gottes  abgeleitet,  ja  es  mnss  in  Clinstus  wenn  doch 
Gott  nicht  deistisch  von  der  Welt  getrennt  sondern  in  Liebe  ihr  nate  nnd 
weaentlidi  als  Liebe  sn  denken  isf  yon  Gott  aos  betrachtet  eine  Incarnation 
gottlicher  Liebe,  ako  gbttlMkm  It  tsras  geaehen  wtrden  was  Hin  als  den 
Punki  ergcheinen  laast,  wo  Gott  und  die  Menscheit  eiii!ig  und  ninigst 
geeinigt  sind.  Freiiieh  man  lisst  ojch  in  dieaem  Stueke  noch  so  oft 
dnruh  einen  abstiscten,  subjecCiien  Morabenms  lire  machen  der  die  IWe 
dea  Ethischen  nicht  erfesat  Aber  wer  tieftr  blickend  auoh  vrm  einer 
ontohglschett  uisii  metaphyneeJien  Bedevtung  da  EtKi^cliea  iiasg  dem 
muss  die  Einzigkeit  der  Heiligkeit  unU  Liebe  Chn«ti  ihren  Grund  IB  einer 
Eimgkmt  auch  Seines  Tleem  haben  diese  afer  in  G<:tt*s  Sich  mittbeii 
ender,   offenbarender  liebe       (Dorner    Pcraon  Lhriali     bd     u    pp     in 
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32     Christ  is  not  the  inferior  god'  of  Arianism. 

aenae  '  divinize'  a  created  person*^,  robing  him  with  so  much  of 
moral  beauty  and  force  of  deity  as  a  creature  can  bear.  But 
this  blessed  gift  does  aot  justify  us  iu  treating  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  as  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  When 
Socinianism  deliberately  names  God,  it  means  equally  with 
ourselves,  not  merely  a  Perfect  Moral  Being,  not  merely  Perfect 
Love  and  Perfect  Justice,  hut  One  Whose  Knowledge  and 
Whose  Power  are  as  boundless  as  His  Love.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Christ  is  God  in  this,  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  when 
it  confesses  His  moral  divinity ;  yet,  beyond  all  controversy, 
this  fuD  and  natural  sense  of  the  term  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  Creed, 

!No ;  Jesus  Christ  is  not  divine  in  the  sense  of  Arius.  He 
is  not  the  most  eminent  and  ancient  of  the  creature,  decorated 
by  the  necessities  of  a  theological  controversy  with  That  Name 
which  a  serious  piety  can  dare  to  yield  to  One  Being  alone. 
Ascribe  to  the  Olirist  of  Arius  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you 
vrill  from  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  place  him  at  a  height 
as  high  as  any  you  can  conceive,  above  the  highest  archangel; 
still  what,  after  all,  is  this  ancient,  this  super-angelic  being 
but  a  creature  who  had  a  beginning,  and  who,  if  the  Author  of 
his  existence  should  so  will,  may  yet  cease  to  be  ?  Such  a  being, 
however  exalted,  is  parted  from  the  Divine  Essence  by  a 
fathomless  chasm ;  whereas  the  Christ  of  Catholic  Christendom 
is  internal  to  That  Essence ;  He  is  of  one  Substance  with  the 
Father — iS/ioouitids  r^  nar/ii :  and  in  this  sense,  as  distinct  from 
any  other,  He  is  properly  and  literally  Divine. 

This  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 
a  truth  beyond  itself.  It  postulates  the  existence  in  God  of 
certain  real  distinctions  having  their  necessary  basis  in  the 
Essence  of  the  Godhead.  That  Three  such  distinctions  exist  is 
a  matter  of  Revelation.  In  the  common  language  of  the 
Western  Church  these  distinct  Forms  of  Being  are  named  Per- 
sons. Yet  that  term  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  Them, 
without  considerable  intellectual  caution.  As  applied  to  men. 
Person  implies  the  antecedent  conception  of  a  species,  which  is 
determined  for  the  moment,  and  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
into  a  single  incommunicable  modification  of  being  d.     But  the 


=   -i  St.   Peter  i.   4 :    tva.   B.i  -roSnaiy  [ao.   iTio.-fi(>^i.-">'y\    lisi\'rit   Silo! 

J  80  runs  the  definition    of  Boetliiua.    'PeraoDa   est   naturs   rationalis 
iDdividua  anbstantia.'  (De  Pcra.  et  Duabus  Naturis,   c  3.)    Upon  wliioh 
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The  doctrine  impliesHypostaticdistinctionsinGoB.i^ 

conception  of  species  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  That  One  Supreme 
Essence  Which  we  name  God ;  and,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  same  Essence  belongs  to  Each  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  Not  however  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
nothing  more  to  he  intended  by  the  revealed  doctrine  than  three 
varying  relations  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  world.  On 
the  contrary.  His  Self-Revelation  has  for  its  basis  certain  eternal 
distinctions  in  His  Nature,  which  are  themselves  utterly  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  relation  to  ci-eated  life.  Apart  from 
these  distinctions  the  Christian  Eevelation  of  an  Eternal  Father- 
hood, of  a  true  Incarnation  of  God,  and  of  a  real  communication 
of  His  Spirit,  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream".  These 
three  distinct  '  Subsistences  f,'  which  we  name  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  while  they  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  Self-sufficing  and  Blessed  Life  of  God  before  He  sur- 
rounded Himself  with  created  be'  a  r  1  t  '  tly  mpafble 
with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Un  y  g      And  w    n     e  say   hat 

St.'Thomas   observes :   '  Comenien  h       nmnpranadDo 

liicatur ;  non  tiimen  eodeia  moclo  q      d      ur  d     cr    tun        d  n      n 

modo.'  (Sum.  Th.,  la.  qu.  2^.  B.  3.       Wh         h     p  d 

infoTams  had  become  fiaed  in  tlie  Ea      8    &        ry  N      anz  n  te  Is  a 

in  the  fonnula  V^i  oWia,  t(kji  6ir       li  gnifi        j)    ^  1, 

fldinjTrK,  while  intoa-jiuna  points  to  lii  TBf  ipvaia  iSidrjtra!.  He  observes 
that  with  this  sense  the  Westerns  wera  in  perfect  agreement;  bnt  he  deplores 
the  poverty  of  their  tlieological  language.  Tbey  had  no  expression  really  equi- 
valent to  vsSmivriS,  as  contrasted  with  oitria,  and  thej  were  therefore  obUged 
to  employ  the  Latin  translation  of  irpiaanran  that  they  might  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  believing  in  three  cio-.'ni.  (Orat.  xii,  46.)  St.  Augustine  laments  the 
necessity  of  having  to  say '(Mid  Triasint.QuieTriaosao  fides  vera  pronuntiat.' 
(Db  Trin.  yii,  n,  7.)  'Cum  ei'go  quteritur  quid  Tria,  vel  quid  Tres,  conferimua 
nos  ad  inveniendiim  aliquod  speciale  vel  generale  nomen,  qao  complectamur 
h»c  Tria :  netjac  oaearrU  animo,  qaia  excedU  sapereminenUa  DivinitatU 
umiati  do^ii/acultateia,'  (Ibid.)  'Cum  conaretur  hnmana  inapia  loqueodo 
proferre  ad  homioum  sensus,  quod  in  secretam  mentis  pro  captu  tenet  de 
Domino  Deo  Creature  sno,  sive  per  piam  fidem,  sive  per  qnalemcunque  intel- 
ligentiam,  timuit  dicere  tres  essential,  ne  iiadligereluT  in  IU&  Sammd  jEqaali- 
tate  ulla  divertUaa.     Rorsus  non  esse  tria  qntedam  non  polerat  dicere,  quod 

Sabdlius  quiadijiil^  in  hKresim  lapsus  eat Qussivit  qmd  Tria  diceret,  et 

dixit  subitfoilvu  sivi  pereonas,  piiiu*  Jiomintfiuo  njm  dioersilatem  imielligi 
valail,  eed  eiagidaritateni  notuit.'  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  o.)  Cf.  Serm.  cxvii.  7, 
CCXV.3,  cciliv.  4.  On  the  term  Person,  see  further  St,  Athaii.Treatiaes,  i.  jce, 
notaf.  (Lib.  Fath.)  '" 

*  Cf.  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  153. 

'  '  Subsistentise,  relaliones  snbsistentes.'  Sum.  Th.  i».  qu.  35.  a.  j;  and 

B  This  compatibihty  is  enpressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  BtpiX'^Wi' — the 
safeguard  and  witQess  of  the  Divine  Unity.  St.  Johnxiv.  11 ;  [  Cor.  ii.  11. 
This  doctrine,  as  '  protectmg  the  Unity  of  God,  K-itbout  entrenching  on  the 
l]  D 
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34  Objectors,  (i)  The  scliool of  ^stkeiical historians. 

Jesus  Christ  is  God,  we  mean  tliat  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Second  of  these  Persons  or  Subsistences,  One  in  Essence 
with  the  First  and  with  the  Third,  vouchsafed  to  become 
Incarnate. 

IV.  The  position  then  which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures  is 
triefly  the  following  ;  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  truly  and 
perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to  His  Higher  Pre-existent 
Nature,  Very  and  Eternal  God ;  since  it  was  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  Who,  at  the  Incarnation,  robed 
Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human  Soul.  Such  explicit 
language  will  of  course  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  modern  world ;  and  if  of  these  o^ections  one  or 
two  prominent  samples  be  rapidly  noticed,  it  is  possible  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  certain  minds,  the  path  of  our  fiiture  discus- 
sion will  be  cleared  of  difficulties  which  are  at  present  more  or 
less  distinctly  supposed  to  obstruct  it. 

(o)  One  objection  to  our  attempt  in  these  lectures  may  be 
expected  to  proceed  from  that  graceful  species  of  literary  activity 
which  can  be  termed,  without  our  discrediting  it,  Historical 
jEstheticism.  The  protest  will  take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  Beauty.  True  Beauty,  it  will  be  ar^ed,  is  a 
creation  of  nature ;  it  is  not  improved  by  being  meddled  with. 
The  rocky  hill-side  is  no  longer  beautiful  when  it  has  been 
quarried ;  nor  is  the  river-course,  when  it  has  been  straightened 
and  deepened  for  purposes  of  navigation;  nor  is  the  forest  which 
has  been  fenced  and  planted,  and  made  to  assume  the  disciplined 
air  of  a  symmetrical  plantation.  In  like  manner,  you  urge,  that 
incomparable  Figure  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  suffered  in  the  apprehensions  of  orthodox 
Christians,  from  the  officious  handling  of  a  too  inquisitive 
Scholasticism.  As  cultivation  robs  wild  nature  of  its  beauty, 
even  so,  you  maintain,  is  'definition'  the  enemy  of  the  forest 
creations  of  our  sacred  literature.  You  represent  '  definition '  as 
ruthlessly  invading  regions  which  have  been  beautified  by  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  as  aub- 
etituting  for  the  indefinable  graces  of  a  living  movement,  the 
grim  and  stiff  artificialities  of  a  heartless  logic.  You  wonder  at 
the  bad  taste  of  men  who  can  bring  the  decisions  of  Nicsea  and 
Clialcedon  into  contact  with  the  story  of  the  Gospels.     What  is 

perfections  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  may  even  be  called  the  characterisfic  of 
Cathohe  Trinitarianism,  as  opposed  to  all  counterfeits,  whether  philiaophioal, 
Ariaii,  or  oriental.'    Newman's  'Arians,'  p.  J90,  isted,     Cf,  Athan.  Treatises, 
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there  in  common,  you  aak,  between  these  dead  metaphysical 
formulte  and  the  ever-living  teudenicM  of  that  matchless  Life  ? 
You  protest  that  you  would  as  readily  essay  (j3  throw  the  text  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  into  a  series  of  syUogisma,  that  you  would 
with  as  little  scruple  scratch  the  paint  from  a  masterpiece 
of  Eaffaelle  with  the  intention  of  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  as  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  Church -doctors  who 
force  Jesus  of  Naaareth  into  rude  juxtaposition  with  a  world  of 
forma]  thought,  from  which,  as  you  conceive.  He  is  severed  by 
the  intervention  of  three  centuries  of  disputation,  and  still  more 
by  all  which  raises  the  highest  forms  of  natural  beauty  above  the 
awkward  pedantry  of  debased  art 

Well,  my  brethren,  if  the  object  of  tlie  Gospel  be  attained 
when  it  has  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  poetry  of  humaji 
history,  when  it  has  contributed  one  more  Figure  to  the  world's 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  upon  which  a  few  educated  persons 
may  periodically  expend  some  spare  thought  and  feeling ; — if 
this  be  so,  you  are  probably  right.  Plainly  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  may  nourish  sentiment,  rather  than  of  that  which 
can  support  moral  vigour  or  permanently  satisfy  the  instinct  of 
truth.  Certainly  your  sentimeut  of  beauty  may  be  occasionally 
shocked  by  those  direct  questions  and  rude  processes,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  intellectual  truth  and  to  the 
sustenance  of  moral  life.  You  would  repress  these  processes ; 
you  would  silence  these  questions ;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
explicitly  state  your  own  answer  to  them.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  be  or  be  not  as  cer- 
tain as  any  event  of  public  interest  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  is  a  point  which  does  not  affect, 
as  it  seems,  the  worth  or  the  completeness  of  your  Cbristology. 
Your  Christ  is  an  Epic ;  and  you  will  suffer  no  prosaic  scholiast 
to  try  his  hand  upon  its  pages.  Your  Christ  is  a  portrait ; 
and,  as  we  are  all  agreed,  a  portrait  is  a  thing  to  admire,  and  not 
to  touch. 

But  there  is  a  solemn  question  which  must  be  asked,  and 
which,  if  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  will  inevitably  ask ;  and  that 
question  will  at  once  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  oi 
a  literary  jestheticism  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  before  ns. 
...  My  brethren,  where  is  Jesus  Christ  now  %  and  what  is  He  1 
Does  He  only  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  were  traced  by 
His  followers  eighteen  centuries  ago  ?  Is  He  no  more  than  the 
first  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  first  of  memories,  the  first  of 
biographies,  the  most  perfect  of  human  ideals  ?  Is  He  only  an 
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Ideal,  after  all  ?  Does  He  reign,  only  in  virtue  of  a  mighty 
tradition  of  human  thouglit  and  feeling  in  His  favour,  whicli 
creates  and  supports  His  imaginary  throne  1  Is  He  at  this 
moment  a  really  living  Being]  And  if  living,  is  Ho  a  human 
ghost,  flitting  we  know  not  wtere  in  tlie  unseen  world,  and 
Himself  awaiting  an  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  1  or 
is  He  a  super-angelic  Intelligence,  sinless  and  invested  with 
judicial  and  creative  powers,  but  as  far  separated  from  the 
inaccessible  Life  of  God  as  must  be  even  the  first  of  creatures 
from  the  everlasting  Creator?  Does  He  reign,  in  any  true  sense, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  1  or  is  His  Eegal  Government  in 
any  degree  independent  of  the  submission  or  the  resistance  which 
His  subjects  may  offer  to  it  1  Is  He  present  personally  as  a  living 
Power  in  this  our  world  1  Has  He  any  certain  relations  to  you  ? 
Does  He  think  of  you,  care  for  you,  act  upon  you  %  Can  He  help 
youl  Can  He  save  you  from  your  sins,  can  He  blot  out  their 
stains  and  crush  their  power,  can  He  deliver  you  in  your  death- 
agony  from  the  terrors  of  dissolution,  and  bid  you  live  with  Him 
in  a  brighter  world  for  ever  ?  Can  you  approach  Him  now, 
commune  with  Him  now,  cling  to  Him  now,  become  one  with 
Him  now,  not  by  an  unsubstantial  act  of  your  own  imaginations, 
tut  by  an  actual  objective  transaction,  making  you  incorporate 
with  His  Lifel  Or  is  the  Christian  answer  to  these  most  press- 
ing questions  a  weakly  delusion,  or  at  any  rate  too  definite  a 
statement ;  and  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  analysis  of 
an  historical  Character,  while  we  confess  that  the  Living  Per- 
sonality which  once  created  and  animated  It  may  or  may  not  be 
God,  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hear  us  and  help  us,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  distinct  conscious  existence  at  this  moment,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  altogether  annihilated  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  %  Do  you  ui^e  that  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions, 
since  we  have  no  adequate  materials  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
them  %  That  is  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  more  or  less 
cleared  up  during  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry.  But  if 
such  questions  are  to  remain  unanswered,  do  not  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  certain  consequence.  A  Christ  who  is  conceived  of  as 
only  pictured  in  an  ancient  literature  may  indeed  furnish  you 
with  the  theme  of  a  magnificent  poetry,  but  he  cannot  be  the 
present  object  of  your  religious  life.  A  religion  must  have  for 
its  objeot  an  actually  Living  Person:  and  the  purpose  of  the 
definitions  which  you  deprecate,  is  to  exhibit  and  assert  the  exact 
force  of  the  revealed  statements  respecting  the  Eternal  Life_  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  place  Him  as  a  Living  Person  in  all  His  Divine 
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Majesty  and  all  His  Human  Tenderness  before  the  eye  of  the 
Boul  whith  Beets  Him  "When  ynVi  fairly  coramit  jouraelf  to 
the  assertion  tliat  Chiist  is  at  this  moment  Iiiing  at  all,  jou 
leave  the  stnetly  historical  and  -ehthetical  treatment  of  the  GflS 
pel  record  of  His  Life  and  Jiaracter,  and  you  enter,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Catholic  or  in  an  heretical  apint,  upon  the  territory  of 
Church  definitions  In  jonr  little  pruate  sphere,  you  bow  to 
that  practical  nco^sity  which  obliged  great  Fatheis  and  Coun- 
cils, often  much  against  their  will,  to  take  counsel  of  the  Spirit 
Who  illnminated  the  collective  Chun.b  and  to  gire  pomt  and 
Btrength  to  Christian  faith  by  authoritative  elucidations  of  Chris 
tian  doctrine.  Nor  are  you  therefore  rendered  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  because  you  have  discovered 
that  thus  to  ascertain  and  bear  in  mind,  so  far  as  Eevelation 
warrants  your  effort,  wbat  is  the  exact  Personal  dignity  and  what 
the  enduring  prerogatives  of  Him  in  Whom  you  have  believed,  is 
in  truth  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  your 
religious  life. 

{(3)  But  the  present  enquiry  may  be  objected  to,  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  of  literary  and  aastbetic  taste.  'Are  there 
not,'  it  will  be  pleaded,  'moral  reasons  for  deprecating  such  dis- 
cussions? Surely  tbe  dogmatic  and  theological  temper  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  temper  which  aims,  beyond  everything 
else,  at  moral  improvement.  Surely  good  men  may  be  indifferent 
divines,  while  accomplished  divine  may  be  false  or  impure  at 
heart  Nay  more,  are  not  morality  and  theology,  not  merely 
distinct,  but  also  more  or  less  antagonistic  interests  %  Does  not 
the  enthusiastic  consideration  of  dogmatic  problems  tend  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
practical  obligations  of  lifel  Is  not  the  dogmatic  temper,  yott 
ask,  rightlyregarded  as  a  species  of  "intellectual  ritualism"  which 
lulls  men  into  the  belief  that  they  have  true  reli^on  at  heart, 
when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  private  taste 
and  losing  sight  of  honesty  and  sober  living  in  the  intoxicating 
study  of  the  abstractions  of  controversy^  On  the  other  hand,  will 
not  a  high  morality  shrink  with  an  instinctive  reverence  from 
the  clamorous  and  p<raitive  assertions  of  the  theologians  ^  In 
particular,  did  Jesus  Christ  Himself  require  at  the  hands  of  His 
disciples  a  dogmatic  confession  of  belief  in  His  Divinity  ^  J  Was 
He  not  content  if  they  aeted  upon  His  moral  teaching,  if  they 
embraced  that  particular  aspect  of  moral  obligations  which  is  of 

l>  Ecce  Homo,  p.  69,  sqq. 
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the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  which 
we  have  lately  termed  the  Euthusiasm  of  Humanity  1'  This  ia 
what  is  ui^ed ;  and  then  it  is  added,  '  Shall  we  not  best  succeed 
in  doing  our  duty  if  we  try  better  to  understand  Christ's  Human 
Character,  while  we  are  careful  to  keep  clear  of  those  abstract 
and  transcendental  questions  about  Him,  which  at  any  rate  have 
not  promoted  the  cause  of  moral  progress  V 

This  language  is  notoriously  popular  in  our  day;  but  the  sub- 
stantial objection  which  it  embodies  has  been  already  stated  by 
a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  mingled  admi- 
ration and  sorrow, — admiration  for  his  pure  and  lofty  humanity, 
— sorrow  for  the  profound  errors  which  parted  him  in  life  and 
ia  death  from  the  Cliurch  o£  Jesus  Christ.  'Love  to  Jesus 
Christ,'  says  William  Channing,  'depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic 
have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  seeondary 
importance.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise 
place  He  occupies  in  the  Universe ;  it  is  something  more :  it 
is  to  look  into  His  mind;  it  is  to  approach  His  soul;  to 
comprehend  His  spirit,  to  see  how  Ho  thought  and  felt  and 
purposed  and  loved.  .  .  I  am  persuaded,'  he  continues,  '  that 
controversies  about  Christ's  Person  have  in  one  way  done 
great  injury.  They  have  turned  attention  from  His  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americana,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in 
debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom,  and  frOm 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies ; 
and  that  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions  we  should  overlook 
the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 

how  unprofitably  should  we  be  employed  1     Who  is  it 

that  understam^  Washington  1  Is  it  he  that  can  settle  his  rank 
in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition  "i  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  good  man  is  laid  open,  who  comprehends 

Channing's  illustration  of  his  position  in  this  passage  is  im- 
portant. It  unconsciously  but  irresistibly  suggests  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  linked  to  a 
fundamental  assumption  of  its  falsehood.  Doubtless  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  and  present  destiny  is  for  the  Americans  an 
altogether  unpraetieal  consideration,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  study  of  his  character.  But  the  question  had  never 
been   raised  whether    the    first    of    religious   duties  which    a 

'  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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creature  sliould  pay  to  the  Author  and  End  of  his  existence  was 
or  was  not  due  to  Washington.  Nobody  has  ever  asserted  that 
mankind  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Republic  the 
tribute  of  a  prostrate  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Had  it 
occurred  to  Channing'a  mind  as  even  possible  that  Jeans  Christ 
was  more  than  a  mere  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  he  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  malte  use  of 
such  an  illustration.  To  do  justice  to  Cbanning,  he  had  much 
too  clear  and  fine  an  intellect  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  Christianity  could  be  ignored  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  his  works  are  aware  that  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  that  he  has 
stated  the  usual  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Socinian  heresy  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  precision. 

My  brethren,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  studying 
and  copying  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  it 
be  really  possible  to  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  believing  in  His  Divinity,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering  hereafter  J.  Whether 
a  true  morality  does  not  embrace,  as  one  part  of  it,  an  honest 
acceptance  and  profession  of  all  attainable  religious  Truth,  is  a 
question  which  men  can  decide  without  being  thcolo^ns.  As 
for  reverence,  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak,  Eeverence  will  assuredly  speak,  and  that  plainly,  when 
silence  would  dishonour  its  Object :  the  reverence  which  is  always 
silent  as  to  matters  of  belief  may  be  hut  the  drapery  of  a  profound 
scepticism,  which  lacks  the  courage  to  unveU.  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Certainly  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  exact  from 
His  first  followers,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  discipleship, 
any  profession  of  belief  in  His  Godhead.  But  why  %  Simply 
because  His  requirements  are  proportioned  to  the  opportunities 
of  mankind.  He  had  taught  as  men  were  able  to  bear  His 
teaching  \  Although  His  precepts.  His  miracles.  His  character. 
His  express  language,  all  pointed  to  the  Truth  of  His  Godhead, 
the  conscience  of  mankind  was  not  laid  under  a  formal  obligation 
to  acknowledge  It  until  at  length  He  had  been  defined '  to  be 
'the  Son  of  God  virith  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
by  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead.'  Our  present  moral  relation, 
then,  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  differs  altogether  from 
that  in  which  His  first  disciples  were  placed.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  that  Christendom  has  believed  the  doctrine  for 
J  See  L*tiire  IV.  "  St.  John  ivi.  la. 
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eighteen  centuries ;  but  b  Ics  th  s  the  d  t  ne  cl  all  nges  at 
our  hands,  as  I  Lave  air  ^  ly  mt  mate  1  a  moral  1  tj  as  ta 
neeesBary  expression  b  th  n  the  sanct  ary  of  our  own  thought 
and  before  the  eyes  of     en 

Let  ua  face  this  aspe  t  of  the  s  tje  t  n  ts  concrete  and 
every-day  form.  Those  whon  I  now  see  oroim  1  n  e  are  without 
ejfception,  or  almost  wi  ho  t  ex  ept  o  membe  s  of  the  Ch  r  h 
of  England.  If  any  h  re  ha  e  n  t  the  happ  n  ss  to  he  o  nm 
nicants,  yet,  at  least,  my  b  tbre  you  aU  atten  1  the  or  1  na  7 
Sunday  morning  service  f  ou  Ci  1  In  the  course  of  do  ng 
so,  you  sing  the  Te  De  n  jou  rep  t  se  al  t  nes  the  Glor  a 
Patri ;  but  you  also  kne  1  I  vn  or  p  ot  s  to  kneel  lo  -n  as 
joining  before  God  and  n  ^n  n  the  L  tany  Sf  w  the  se  on  1 
petition  in  the  Litany  r  ns  thus  0  C  od  the  Son,  P  d  r 
of  the  world,  have  racr  y  upon  us  m  serable  sinners  Wl  t  do 
you  seriously  mean  to  do  when  you  join  in  that  petition  ?  Whom 
are  you  really  addressing^  WLat  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
your  act  1  What  is  its  morality  %  If  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a 
creature,  is  He  in  a  position  to  have  mercy  upon  you  ?  Are  you 
doing  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  by  addressing  Christ  in,  these 
terms  at  alH  Channing  has  said  that  the  petition,  'By  Thine 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  passion,  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,'  is  appalKnff^.  On  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  Chan- 
ning's  language  is  no  exa^eration  :  the  Litany  is  an  '  appalling' 
prayer,  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  an  'appalling"  dosology.  Nor 
would  you  escape  from  this  moral  difficulty,  if  unhappily  you 
should  refuse  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Your 
conscience  cannot  decline  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  general 
duty  of  adoring  Jesus  Clirist,  or  against  it.  And  this  decision 
presupposes  the  resolution,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  of  the  dog- 
matic question  on  which  it  depends.  Christ  either  is,  or  He  is 
not  God.  The  worship  which  is  paid  to  Christ  either  ought  to 
be  paid  to  Him,  or  it  ought  to  be,  not  merely  withheld,  but 
denounced.  It  is  either  rigorously  due  from  all  Christians  to 
our  Lord,  or  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  God,  In  any  case 
to  take  part  in  a  service  which,  like  our  Litany,  involves  the 
prostrate  adoration  of  Jefius  Christ,  without  explicitly  recognis- 
ing His  right  to  receive  such  adoration,  is  itself  immoral  If  to 
be  true  and  honest  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  is  a  part  of 
mere  natural  Tirtue,  surely  to  mean  what  we  say  when  we  are 
dealing  with  Heaven  is  not  less  an  integral  part  of  morality ". 

"  Unitarian  Christianity,  Works,  -vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

"  Bp.  Butler,  Analoej.  "-  I-  ?■  'S?-  'Christianity,  even  what  is  peculiarij 
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I  say  nothing  of  that  vast  unseen  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  believer  has  our  Blessed  Saviour 
for  its  Ohject,  and  the  whole  moral  justification  of  which  dependa 
upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  Christ's  'rant  in  the 
scale  of  being.'  It  is  enough  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  dis- 
cussion in  hand  has  a  practical,  present,  and  eminently  a  moral 
interest,  unless  it  be  consistent  with  morality  to  use  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  man,  a  language  which  we  do  not  believe,  or  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  are  content  to  be  indifferent. 

(y)  Once  more.  It  may  be  urged,  from  a  widely  different 
quarter,  that  our  enquiry  is  dangerous,  if  not  to  literary  or 
moral  interests,  yet  to  the  spirit  of  simple  Christian,  piety, 
'  Take  care,'  so  the  warning  may  run,  '  lest,  instead  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  you  should  he  merely  building  up  a  theological 
pyramid.  Beware  of  sacrificing  spiritual  objects  to  intellectual 
ones.  Surely  the  great  question  for  a  sinner  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  he  he  justified  before  God ;  do  not  then  let  us 
bury  the  simple  Gospel  beneath  a  heap  of  metaphysics.' 

Now  tho  matter  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  absolute 
separation  between  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  '  simple  Gospel ' 
and  what  is  called  '  metaphysics'  is  really  possible.  In  point  of 
fa«t  the  simple  Gospel,  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  is  neces- 
sarily on  one  side  metaphysical.  Educated  men,  at  leiet,  will 
not  be  scared  by  a  term,  which  a  scarcely  pardonable  ignorance 
may  suppose  to  denot*  nothing  more  than  the  trackless  region 
of  intellectual  failure.  If  the  Gospel  is  real  to  you ;  if  you 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  possess  it  spiritually  and  intellectually; 
you  cannot  but  see  that  it  leads  you  on  to  the  frontier  of  a 
world  of  thought  which  you  may  yourselves  shrink  from  entering, 
but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  depreciate.  You  say  that  the 
main  question  is  to  know  that  you  are  justified  1  Very  well ; 
but,  omitting  all  other  considerations,  let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  Who  is  the  Justifier  J  Can  He  really  justify  if  He  is  only 
Han!  Does  not  His  power  to  'save  to  the  uttermost  those  that 
come  unto  God  by  Him'  depend  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  Him- 
self Divine  ?  Yet  when,  with  St.  John,  you  confess  that  He  is 
the  Eternal  Logos,  you  are  dealing  quite  as  distinctly  with  a 

so  called,  as  distinguislicd  from  natural  religion,  iaa  yet  somewhat  very 
important,  even  of  a  moral  natm-e.  For,  tho  office  of  our  Lord  being  made 
known,  and  the  relation  He  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  regards 
to  Him  is  plainly  moral,  as  rnueh  as  charity  to  mankind  is ;  since  this  obhga- 
tion  arises,  liefore  external  commands,  immediately  out  of  that  His  office  and 
relation  itself.' 
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question  of  'metaphysics,'  as  if  you  should  discuss  the  value  of 
oiala  and  intoirrauis  in  primitive  Christian  Theol<^.  It  is  true 
that  such  discussions  will  carry  you  beyond  the  region  of  Scrip- 
ture terminology  ;  hut,  at  least  to  &  sober  and  thoughtful  mind, 
can  it  really  matter  whether  ii  term,  such  as  '  Trinity,'  be  or  be 
not  in  Scripture,  if  the  area  of  thought  which  it  covers  be 
identical  with  that  contained  in  the  Scripture  statements*!  %  And, 
to  undervalue  those  portions  of  truth  which  cannot  be  made 
rhetorically  or  privately,  available  to  excite  religious  feeling,  is  to 
accept  a  principle  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  destructive  of  the 
Faith.  In  Germajiy,  Spener  the  Pietist  held  no  mean  place 
among  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Paulus  and  of  Strauss.  In 
England,  a  gifted  intellect  has  traced  the  '  phases '  of  its  progres- 
sive disbelief ;  and  if,  in  its  downward  course,  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  even  a  morally  righteous  Man, 
its  starting-point  was  as  nearly  as  possible  tbat  of  the  earnest 
but  shortsighted  piety,  which  imagines  that  it  can  dare  actively 
to  exercise  thought  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  withal  to 
ignore  those  ripe  decisions  which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated 
mind  of  Primitive  Christendom, 

There  is  uo  question  between  ua,  my  brethren,  as  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  personal  understanding  and  contract 
between  the  single  soul  and  the  Eternal  Being  Who  made  and 
Who  has  redeemed  it.  But  this  understanding  must  depend 
upon  ascertained  Truths,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  lectures  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  lay  bare  and  to  re-asserir  some  few  of  the  bases  upon 
which  that  cardinal  Truth  itself  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  and  to  kindle  perchance,  in  some  souls,  a  fresh  sense 
of  its  unspeakable  importance.  It  will  be  our  object  to  examine 
such  anticipations  of  this  doctrine  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
mentP,  to  note  how  it  is  implied  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ*), 
and  how  inseparable  it  is  from  His  recorded  Consciousness  of 
His  Personality  and  Mission'',  to  trace  its  distinct,  although 
varying  assertion  in  the  writings  of  His  great  Apostles  s,  and  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  His  Church*,  and  finaUy  to  shew  how  in- 
timate and  important  are  its  relations  to  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  heart  and  faith  of  a  Christian  n. 

"  Sum.  Th.  i».  qu.  ag.  a,  3.    Waterland,  Works,  iii.  652.    Importance  of 
Doctrine  of  H.  Trin.  c.  7.     '  The  sense  of  Scripture  ts  Scripture.'    Dr.  Mill's 
Letter  on  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  14.     See  Lect.  VIII. 
P  Lect.  II.  1  Lect.  III.  r  Lect.  IV. 

■  Lact.  V,  VI.  t  Led.  VII.  "  Lect.  VIII. 
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It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing  that  throughout  these  lec- 
tures we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  Sacred  Persou  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  And,  if  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  believed  va  Hia 
Godhead,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
to  suggest  any  spiritual  advice  which  takes  for  grauted  the 
conclusion  of  his  aipjment.  But  you  who,  tliaak  God,  are 
Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well  as  by  baptismal  privilege, 
must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too  clear  a  faith  ia  the 
truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  dependent  on  the  success  or 
tiie  failure  of  a  feeble  human  effort  to  exhibit  it.  You  at  least 
will  endeavour,  as  v^e  proceed,  to  bear  steadily  in  mind,  that  He 
of  Whom  we  speak  and  think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the 
ancient  world,  no  dead  abstraction  of  modem  or  of  medieval 
thought,  but  a  living  Being,  Who  is  an  observant  witness  alike 
of  the  words  spoken  in  Hia  Name  and  of  the  mental  and  moral 
response  which  they  elicit.  If  we  must  needs  pass  in  review  the 
erring  thoughts  and  words  of  men,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final 
object  is  not  a  criticism  of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension 
and  possession  of  truth.  They  who  believe,  may  by  reason  of 
the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of  their  devotion,  so  anxiously  and 
eagerly  watch  the  fleeting,  earth-bom  mists  which  for  a  moment 
have  tiireatened  to  veil  the  Face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as 
to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety  of  the  soul  is  only  assured 
while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed  on  His  imperishable  glory. 
They  who  have  known  the  aching  misery  of  earnest  doubt,  may 
perchance  be  encouraged,  like  the  once  sceptical  Apostle,  to 
probe  the  wounds  with  which  from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated 
Christ's  sacred  form,  and  thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact 
vrith  the  Divine  Redeemer  the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless 
faith,  that  shall  win  and  own  in  Hira  to  all  eternity  the 
unclouded  Presence  of  its  Lord  and  God. 
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LECTURE   II 


ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  IN   THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

3^  Scripture,  foreieeing  that  God  icould  snetify  the  JieatTien  tJirimffJi 
faith,  preached  lefore  the  Gospel  onto  Abiviham,  saying.  In  thee  shall 
all  nations  be  blessed. — Gal.  iii.  8. 

Ip  ■we  endeavour  to  discOTer  how  often,  and  by  what  modes 
of  Btatement,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  our  iJord'a  Divinity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  conclusion  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  belief  which  we  entertain  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  Scripture  itself.  At  first  sight, 
and  judged  by  an  ordinary  literary  estimate,  the  Bible  presenta 
an  appearance  of  being  merely  a  large  collection  of  hetero- 
geneous writings.  Historical  records,  ranging  over  many 
centuries,  bi<^raphies,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  catalogues  of  moral 
maxima,  and  accounts  of  social  experiences,  poetry,  the  most 
touchingly  plaintive  and  the  most  buoyantly  triumphant,  pre- 
dictions, exhortations,  warnings,  varying  in  style,  in  authorship, 
in  date,  in  dialect,  are  thrown,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  arbitrarily 
into  a  single  volume.  No  stronger  tie  is  supposed  to  have 
bound  together  materials  so  various  and  so  ill-assorted,  than 
the  interested  or  the  too  credulous  industry  of  some  clerical 
caste  in  a  distant  antiquity,  or  at  best  than  such  uniformity 
in  the  general  type  of  thought  and  feeling  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  characterize  the  literature  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  race.  But  beneath  the  differences  of  style,  of  language,  and 
of  method,  which  are  undeniably  prominent  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  which  appear  so  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  merely  literary  observer,  a  deeper  insight  will  discover  in 
Scripture  such  manifest  unity  of  drift  and  purpose,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  imply  the  continuous  action  of  a  Single 
Mind.  To  this  unity  Scripture  itself  bears  witness,  and 
nowhere    more    emphatically    thaa    in    the    text    before    us. 
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Observe  tliat  St.  Paul  does  not  treat  the  Old  Testament 
as  being  to  bini  what  Hosiod,  for  instance,  became  to  the 
later  Greek  world.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  great  rep  erto- 
rium  or  storehouse  of  quotations,  whioh  might  be  accidentally 
or  fancifully  employed  to  illustrate  the  events  or  the  theories 
of  a  later  age,  and  to  which  aeeordingly  he  had  reconrae  for 
purposes  of  literary  ornamentation.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's 
is  the  exact  inverse  of  this  point  of  view.  According  to 
St,  Paul  th  <^  at  doctrines  and  events  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pen  t  n  re  d  ectly  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament.  If 
the  B  nse  f  the  Old  Testament  became  patent  in  the  New, 
it  was  b    ftu      th    New  Testament  was  already  latent  in  the 

Old  np    fi  8    ^  ypoi^q  OTI  eic  jilOTEOit  e«ato(  TO  IQi^  &  e<ot, 

ffpM  yy  X  tr  y  h^paafi.  Scripture  is  thus  boldly  identified 
with  th  M  nd  ^\  hieh  inaiares  it ;  Scripture  is  a  living 
Providence.  The  Promise  to  Abraham  anticipates  the  work  of 
the  Apostle ;  the  earliest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  determines 
the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana.  Such  a  position 
is  only  intelligible  when  placed  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the 
fundamental  Unity  of  all  Kevelation,  underlying,  and  strictly 
compatible  with  its  superficial  variety.  And  this  true,  internal 
Unity  of  Scripture,  even  when  the  exact  canonical  limits  of 
Scripture  were  still  unfixed,  was  a  common  article  of  belief 
to  all  Christian  antiquity.  It  was  common  ground  to  the 
Bub-apostoKc  and  to  the  Nicene  age;  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West ;  to  the  School  of  Antioch  and  to  the  School  of  Alex- 
andria ;  to  mystical  interpreters  like  St,  Ambrose,  and  to  Ete- 
ralists  like  St.  Chrysostom ;  to  cold  reasoners,  such  as  Tlieodorct, 
and  to  fervid  poets  such  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  those  who, 
with  Origen,  conceded  much  to  reason,  and  to  those  who, 
with  St.  Cyril  or  St.  Leo,  claimed  much  for  faith.  Nay,  this 
belief  in  the  oi^nic  oneness  of  Scripture  was  not  merely 
shared  by  schools  and  writers  of  divergent  tendencies  within 
the  Church ;  it  was  shared  by  the  Church  herself  with  her 
most  vehement  heretical  opponents.  Between  St,  Athanasius 
and  the  Arians  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of 
the  reference  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  "^  to  the  pre-existent 
Person  of  our  Lord,  although  there  was  a  vital  difference 
hetween  them  as  to  the  true  sense  and  force  of  that  reference. 
Scripture  was  believed  to  contain  an  harmonious  and  integral 

•  St.  Aug.  Quiest.  in  Ex.  qu.  73  ;   'quaB  juam  et  In  Vetere  Novum  Isteat, 
et  in  Kovo  Vetus  pateat.'  "  Prov.  viii.  li. 
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body  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  each  part  of  that  body  was  treated 
as  being  more  or  less  directly,  more  or  less  ascertainably, 
in  correspondence  with  the  rest  This  belief  espressed  itself 
in  the  world-wide  practice  of  quoting  from  any  one  book 
of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  the  mind  of  any  other  book. 
Instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  of  each  writer  only  from 
other  passages  in  his  own  works,  the  existence  of  a  sense  common 
to  all  the  Sacred  Writers  was  recognised,  and  each  writer 
was  accordingly  interpreted  hy  the  language  of  the  others. 
To  a  modern  naturalistic  critic  it  might  seem  a  culpable, 
or  at  least  an  undiseriniinating  procedure,  when  a  Father 
illustrates  the  Apostolical  Epistles  by  a  reference  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  even  one  Evangelist  hy  another,  or  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  St,  Paul  by  that  of  St  John.  And  unquestionably, 
in  a  merely  human  literature,  such  attempts  at  illustration 
would  be  misleading.  The  different  intellectual  horizons,  modes 
of  thought,  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  which  constitute  the 
peculiarities  of  different  writers,  debar  us  from  ascertaining, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  exact  sense  of  any  one 
writer,  except  from  himself  In  an  uninspired  literature,  such 
as  the  Greek  or  the  English,  it  would  be  absurd  f*  appeal 
to  a  primitive  annalist  or  poet  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  meaning  of  an  author  of  some  later  age.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Hesiod  'foresaw'  the  political  doctrines  of 
Thucydidea,  or  the  mora]  speculations  of  Aristotle.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  Chaucer  or  in  Clarendon  a  eine  to  or 
a  forecast  of  the  true  sense  of  Macanlay  or  of  Tennyson. 
No  one  has  ever  imagined  that  either  the  Greek  or  tbe  English 
literature  is  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  any  common  pur[>ose 
runs  persistently  throughout  it,  or  that  we  can  presume  upon 
the  existence  of  a  common  responsibility  to  some  one  line 
of  thought  in  the  several  authors  who  have  created  it,  or 
that  each  portion  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  be  in 
some  profound  moral  and  intellectual  conformity  with  the  rest. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  believed  her  Bible  to  be 
throughout  and  so  emphatically  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  it  is  no  absurdity  in  Christians  to  cite  Moses 
as  foreshadowing  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  belief,  Moses,  St  Paul, 
and  St.  John  are  severally  regarded  as  free  yet  docile  oi^ans 
of  One  Infallible  Intelligence,  Who  places  them  at  different 
points  along  the  line  of  His  action  in  human  history ;  Who 
through  them  and  others,  as  the  ages  pass  before  Him,  slowly 
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nnveils  His  Mind;  Who  anticipates  the  fulness  of  later  reve- 
lations by  the  hints  contained  in  Hia  earlier  disclosures ;  Wlo 
in  tl:e  compass  of  His  boundless  Wisdom  'rea^heth  from  one 
end  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  ordereth  all  ttings".' 

Such  a  belief  in  the  oi^anio  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  fatal 
to  a  recognition  of  those  difiwences  between  its  several  portions, 
upon  which  some  modern  critics  would  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  When  St.  Paul  recognises  an  organic  connection 
between  the  distant  extremities  of  the  records  of  Revelation, 
he  does  not  debar  himseK  from  recognising  differences  in  form, 
in  matter,  in  immediate  purpose,  which  part  the  Law  of  Moaes 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  d.  The  unlikeness 
which  subsists  between  the  head  and  the  lower  ILmhs  of  an 
animal  is  not  fatal  to  their  common  share  in  its  nervous 
system  and  in  the  circulation  of  ita  blood,  Nay  more,  this 
oneness  of  Scripture  is  a  truth  compatible  with  the  existence 
within  its  compass  of  different  measures  and  levels  of  Kevela- 
tion.  The  unity  of  consciousness  in  a  human  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  growth  of  knowledge,  or  by  difference  of  circnm- 
stances,  or  by  varieties  of  experience.  Novatian  compares 
the  unfolding  of  the  Mind  of  God  in  E«velation  to  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  dawn,  attempered  as  it  is  to  the  hnman  eye, 
which  after  long  hours  of  darkness  could  not  endure  a  sudden 
outflash  of  noonday  sunlight*.  The  Fathers  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  successive  revelations  in  Scrip- 
ture, first,  of  the  absolute  Unity  of  God,  and  afterwards,  of 
Persona  internal  to  that  Unity  f.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contrasts  its  own  higher  moral  level  with  that  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  S.  Ethically  and  dogmatically  the  New  Testament 
is  an  advance  upon  the  Old,  yet  both  are  within  the  Unity 
of  Inspiration.  Different  degrees  of  light  do  not  imply  any 
intrinsic  contrariety.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  pointe 
out  the  moral  incapacity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  its  typical  and  unfailing  significance. 
If  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  had  been  'called  out  of 


'  e.  g.  cf.  Gal.  iii.  t^-tf, ;  Eom.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  viii.  i^. 

•  NovatiBn,  de  Trin.  e.  26:  'Gradatim  enim  et  per  increments 
homana  nntriri  debet, . .  pcriculosa  enim  sunt  qute  niajna  aunt,  si 
sunt.  Nam  etiiini  lux  solis  subita  post  tencbras  splendore  nimi 
ocnUa  non  oatendet  diem,  sed  potius  faciet  cfficitateni.' 

'  St,  Epipbanius,  Hierea.  74.  lo ;  St.  Gregor.  Naziannen,  Oral,  k 
Cf.  Kuhn,  Dogmatifc,  Band  ii.  p.  5. 

e  St.  Matt  V.  ii,  »i,  i^,  i8, 33,  34;  comp.  Ibid.  lii.  5-8. 
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1  inki  God's  marvellous  light'','  yet  still  '  wliatBoevev 
things  were  written  aforetime  in  the  Jewish  Scrq  tmes,  '  were 
written  for  tl  e  \v  irmng  of  Christians 

You  will  hi\e  antic  pated  my  brcthrtn.  tlie  beaiinc  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  quLstiun  beff  le  us  There  are  expbcit  refer- 
ences to  the  doctnne  of  our  Loids  Divinity  ta  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  can  only  deny  by  discrediting  the  historical 
vsdue  of  the  documents  which  contain  tl  em  But  thire  are  also 
occult  references  to  this  doctnne  whii,h  we  an,  not  likely  to 
detect,  unless  while  seeking  them  we  are  furmf.hed  with  an 
exegetical  prmciple  such  as  was  that  of  the  oiganic  unity  of 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  geologist 
can  inform  us  from  surface  indications,  where  and  at  what  depths 
to  find  the  coal-field  or  the  granite ;  but  we  can  all  recognise 
granite  or  coal  when  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight.  Let  us  then 
first  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  minds  of 
antiquity,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  those  more  hidden 
allusions  to  the  doctrine  which  are  found  in  earlier  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and  let  ua  afterwards  trace,  how- 
ever hastily,  those  clearer  intimations  of  it  which  abound  in  the 
later  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which  are  indeed  so  plain,  that 
'  whoso  runs  may  read  them.' 

I.  (a)  At  the  be^uning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  appear 
to  be  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Persons 
within  the  One  Essence  of  God.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  full  significance  of  the  two  wordsi,  by  which  Moses 
describes  the  primal  creative  a«t  of  God,  was  not  insisted  upon 
by  the  primitive  Church  teachers.  It  attracted  attention  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  more  particularly  noticed  after  the  re- 
vival of  Hebrew  Letters.  When  Moses  is  describing  this  Divine 
action,  he  joins  a  singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.  Language,  it 
would  seem,  thus  submits  to  a  violent  anomaly,  that  she  may  the 
better  hint  at  the  mystery  of  Several  Powers  or  Persons,  Who 
not  merely  act  together,  hut  Who  constitute  a  Single  Agent 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  Name  of  God,  Elohim,  was  borrowed 
from  Polytheistic  sources,  that  it  was  retained  in  its  plural  form 
in  order  to  express  majesty  or  magnificence,  and  that  it  was 
then  united  to  singular  verbs  and  adjectives  in  order  to 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a  Monotheistic  Creedl^.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  promulgation 
and  protection  of  a  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  central 

h  1  St.  Pet.ii.  g.  i  Rom.  XT.  4.  1  Gen.  i  .1,  m^  WO. 

li  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Pocaie,  Bd.  i.  p.  +8. 
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and  dominant  object  of  the  Mosaic  literature  aad  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  Surely  such  an  object  w^ould  not  have  been  im- 
perilled for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amplification.  There 
must  have  been  ft  truth  at  stake  which  demanded  the  risk.  The 
Hebrew  langu^e  could  have  described  God  by  singular  forms 
such  as  El,  Eloah,  and  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  strictly  Monotheistic  force  of  those  words.  The  Hebrew 
language  might  have  'amplified'  the  idea  of  God  thus  convoyed 
by  less  dai^erous  processes  than  the  employment  of  a  plural 
form.  Would  it  not  have  done  bo,  unless  the  plural  form  had 
been  really  necessary,  in  order  to  hint  at  the  complex  mystery 
of  God's  inner  Life,  until  thftt  mystery  should  be  more  clearly 
tinTeiled  by  the  explicit  Revelations  of  a  later  dayl  The  analo- 
gies of  the  langu^e  may  indeed  prove  that  the  plural  form  of 
the  word  bad  a  majestic  force;  but  the  risk  of  misunderstanding 
would  surely  have  counterbalanced  this  motive  for  using  it,  un- 
less a  vital  need  had  demanded  its  retention.  Nor  will  the 
theory  that  the  plural  noun  is  merely  expressive  of  majesty  in 
tD'H^  tra,  avail  to  account  for  the  plural  verb  in  the  words, 
'  Let  Us  make  man  L'  In  these  words,  which  precede  the  final 
act  and  climas  of  the  Creation,  the  early  Fathers  detected  a 
clear  intimation  of  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead™. 
The  supposition  that  in  these  words  a  Single  Person  is  in  a 
dramatic  colloquy  with  Himself,  is  less  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  a  Divine  Speaker  is  addressing  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior beings,  such  as  the  Angels.  But  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  '  likeness '  or 
'  image '  common  to  God  and  to  the  Angels,  in  which  man  was  to 
be  created  "  *  or  why  should  created  essences  such  as  the  Angels 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Creative  Act  at  all  J  Each  of  the 
foregoing  explanations  is  really  weighted  with  greater  difficulties 
than  the  Patristic  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  verb,  '  Let  Us 
make,'  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of  the 
One  Agent,  while  the  '  Likeness,'  common  to  All  These  Persons 
and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  participation  in  an 
Undivided  Nature.     And  in  such  sayings  as  'Behold  the  man 

1  Gen  i.  36. 

~  Cf.  the  references  in  Petaviua,  de  Trinifnte.  ii.  7.  6.  - 
"  '  Noil  raro  ctiam  veterea  recentiorcsque  interpretea,  ut  D'rnM  de  angelis 
intelligereiit.  theologiois  potins  quam  esegeticis  m-guinentis  permoti  esse 
videnter ;  of.  .  .  .  Gen.  i.  j6,  17,  ex  quo  Samaritani  oum  Abeneira 
haminem  ad  Bngelorutn,  non  ad  Dei,  similitudinem  creatum  ease  prubant.' 
Geseniua,  Thesaur.  in  vm.  o-n^,  !. 
n]  B 
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is  become  like  One  of  Us",'  used  with  reference  to  the  Fall,  or 
'  Go  to ;  let  "Us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  P,' 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion  of  Eabel,  it  ia  clear  that  an 
equality  of  rank  ia  distinctly  assumed  between  the  Speaker  and 
Those  Whom  He  is  addressing.  The  only  adequate  alternative 
to  that  interpretation  of  these  texts  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which  sees  in  them  a  preparation  for 
the  disclosures  of  a  kter  age,  is  the  violent  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  pre- Mosaic  Olympus,  the  many  deities  of  which  are  upon 
a  level  of  strict  equality  with  each  other  q.  But  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  admitted,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all  ?  How  can  a  people,  con- 
fessedly reli^ous  and  intelligent,  such  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
have  thus  stultified  their  whole  religious  history  and  literature, 
by  welcoming  or  retaining,  in  a  document  of  the  highest  possible 
authority,  a  nomenclature  which  contained  so  explicit  a  denial  of 
the  first  Article  of  the  Hebrew  Faith  % 

The  true  sense  of  the  comparatively  indeterminate  language 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  Priestly  Blessing  which  we  find  to  be  prescribed  for  ritual 
usage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers"".  This  blessing  is  spoken  of  as  a 
putting  the  Namx,  of  God^,  that  is  to  say,  a  symbol  unveiling 
His  Nature*,  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  then  we  dis- 
cover a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Persons  Who  are 
hinted  at  in  Genesis,  as  being  internal  to  the  Unity  of  God. 
The  tvimt  is  io  repeal!  the  Most  Holy  Name  Three  times.  The 
Hebrew  aecentuation,  whatever  be  its  date,  shews  that  the  Jews 
themselves  saw  in  this  repetition  the  deelaration  of  a  mystery  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  Unless  such  a  repetition  had  been  designed 
to  secure  the  assertion  of  some  important  truth,  a  single  mention 
of  the  Sacred  Name  would  have  been  more  natural  in  a  system, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  belief  in  the  Divine  Umty 
upon  an  entire  people.     This  significant  repetition,  suggesting 

•  Gen.iu.  la.  ikm  inta.    LXX.  &,  ds  ii  hl^Hf. 

p  Gen.  si.  7. 

«  Klose.De  polytheisms  vestigiisBpud  Hcbr«a3  ante  Mosen,  Gotting.  i  B30, 
leferred  to  by  Knhn,  Dogmatik,  Bd,  ii.  p.  iQ. 

'  Num.  vi.  13-36.  s  Ibid.  ver.  i?. 

' '  Nach  der  bibliscben  Anschaoung  und  inbesondere  des  A.T.  ist  uberhaupt 
der  Zuaammenhang  iwisfihen  Name  und  Sache  ein  sehr  enger,  und  ein  gani 
anderer  als  im  modernen  Bewusstein,  wo  sich  der  Name  meist  zu  einem  bloss 
conventioneUen  Zeichea  abgeschwacht  hat ;  der  Name  ist  die  Saehe  selbst, 
sofem  diese  in  die  Erscbeinung  tritt  und  crlianiit  wird,  der  ins  Wort  gofaagte 
Ausdruck  des  Weseos.'     KDnig,  Theologie  der  Psalmeii,  p,  266, 
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without  distinctly  asserting  a  Trinity  in  the  Being  of  God,  did 
its  work  is  the  mind  of  Isra«L  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  Threefold  rhythm  of  prayer  or  praise, 
again  and  again,  in  the  Psalter".  Again  and  again  the  poetical 
pardlelism  is  sacrificed  to  the  practical  and  theological  object  of 
making  the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  contain  an  esaet  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  inner  law  of  God's  Nature,  which  had  been 
shadowed  out  in  the  Pentateuch.  4nd  to  omit  traces  of  this 
influence  of  the  priestly  blessing  which  are  discoverable  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel^,  let  us  observe  the  crowning  significance  of 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  J.  In  that  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Three,  Who  yet  are  One^,  by  the  veiled  and  mysterious  Sera- 
phim ;  in  that  deep  self-abasement  and  misery  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  though  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  had  yet  seen  with  his  eyes 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts*;  in  that  last  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Di™ie  Speaker,  the  very  terms  of  which  reveal  Him  as 
One  and  yet  more  than  One'*,— what  a  flood  of  almost  Gospel 
light"  is  poured  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  elder  Church  !  If 
we  cannot  alt<^ether  assert  with  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
Calistus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  clearly  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  admit  of  being  deduced  from  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  enough  at  least  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us  with  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  hard  and  sterile  Monotheism  of  the  Koran.  Within  the 
Uncreated  and  UnRpproachable  Essence,  Israel  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  shadows  of  a  TVuth  which  we  Christians  fully 
express  at  this  hour,  when  we  '  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  and  ia  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  worship 
the  Unity.' 

(S)  From  these  adumbrations  of  Personal  Distinctions  within 
the  Being  of  God,  we  pass  naturally  to  consider  that  series  of 
remarkable  apparitions  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  Theo- 
phanies,  and  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  we  are  told 
that  God  spoke  to  our  fallen  parents  in  Paradise's,  and  appeared 

"  CT.  Ps.  is«.  4,  s,  and  7,  8 ;  itcvi.  i,  1,  and  7  B ;  csv.  9,  10. 1 1 ;  csviii. 


^  Gen.  iii.  8;  "niey  heard  the  voite  of  the  Lord  God  t 
garden  in  the  cool  of  die  day.' 
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to  Abram  in  his  ninety-ninth  year^,  there  is  no  distinct  intima- 
tion of  tte  mode  of  the  Divine  manifestation.  But  when  'Je- 
hovah appeared'  to  the  great  Patriarch  by  the  oak  of  Mamref, 
Abraham  '  lift  up  hia  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  Three  Men  stood 
by  him  k.'  Abraham  bows  himself  to  the  ground ;  he  offers 
hospitality;  he  waits  by  his  Visitors  under  the  tree,  and  they 
eat''.  One  of  the  Three  is  the  spokesman  ;  he  appears  to  bear 
the  Sacred  Name  Jehovah  j;  he  is  seemingly  distinguished  from 
the  '  two  angela '  who  went  first  to  SodomJ ;  he  promises  that 
the  aged  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  that  'all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  he  blessed  in  Abraham''.'  With  him  Abraham 
intercedes  for  Sodomi;  by  him  judgment  is  afterwards  executed 
upon  the  guilty  city.  When  it  is  said  that  '  Jehovah  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven",'  a  sharp  distinction  is  established  between  a 
visible  and  an  Invisible  Person,  each  bearing  the  Most  Holy 
Name.  This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  Mosmo  and  later 
representations  of  that  very  exalted  and  mysterious  being,  the 
nirp  ^Nte  or  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly distinguished  from  Jehovah;  yet  the  names  by  which  he 
is  called,  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  wield,  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  him,  shew  that  in  him  there  was  at  least  a 
special  Presence  of  God.  He  seems  to  speak  sometimes  in  his 
own  name,  and  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  a  created  person- 
ality, hut  only  a  veil  or  organ  of  the  Higher  Nature  That  spoke 
and  aoted  through  him.  Thus  he  assures  Hagar,  as  if  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  God,  that '  the  Lord  had 
heard  her  affliction".'  Yet  he  promises  her,  '  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  exceedingly",'  and  she  in  return  '  called  tho  Name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  eeest  meP.'  He  arrests 
Abraham's  arm,  when  the  Patriarch  is  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  God's  bidding  by  offering  Isaac  as  a  sacrificei ;  yet  he  asso- 
ciates himself  with  Him  from  Wliom  'Abraham  had  not  with- 
held his  son,  his  only  son.'  He  accepts  for  himself  Abraham's 
obedience  as  rendered  to  God,  and  he  subsequently  at  a  second 
appearance  adds  the  promise, '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 


■  Gen.  X( 

ii.  J-3:  'The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  nnto  him,  I 

m  the  AIn 

lighty  Ged.    .   .    And  Abram  fell  on  his  face:  and  God  talked 

rith  him.' 

'  Ibid.  XViii.  I. 

e  Ibid.  VI 

T.  i.                           >■  Ibid,  ver,  8.                          1  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

re  Gen.  Kvuj.  ii  and  six.  I.     LXX.  %Uav  h\  al  Bio  Sra^Xoi. 

>■  Ger.  I' 

Kiii.  10,  18.               '  Ibid.  TCra.  JJ-33.                ■»  Ibid.  lix.  34. 

«  Ibid.  I' 

ri.  II.                       .^  Ibid.  Ter.  10.                        s  Ibid.  ver.  ,3. 
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the  earth  be  blessed. ;  because  thou  haat  obeyed  My  voice''.'  He 
appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  he  announces  himself  ae  '  the  God 
of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me'.'  Thus  he  was  '  the  Lord '  who  in 
Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  had  stood  above  the  ladder  and  said, '  I 
am  the  Lord  Gtod  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac*,' 
He  was,  as  it  seems,  the  Chief  of  that  aagel-host  whom  Jacob 
met  at  Mahanaim" ;  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  for  a  blessing  at 
Peniel;  of  him  Jacob  says,  'I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.'  When  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
dying  Patriarch  invokes  not  only  '  the  God  Which  fed  me  all  my 
hfe  long  unto  this  day,'  but  also  '  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me 
ii-oin  all  eyil».'  In  the  desert  of  Midian,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appears  to  Moses  '  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.' 
The  bush  remains  miraculously  unconsumeds'.  '  Jehovah  '  sees 
that  Moses  turns  aside  to  see,  and  '  Elohim'  calls  to  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush  z.  The  very  ground  on  which  Moses 
stands  is  holy ;  and  the  Law^ver  hides  his  face,  '  for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God^.'  The  Speaker  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush  announces  Himself  as  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ».  His  are  the  Mercy,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Providence,  the  Power,  the  Authority  of  the  Most  High^  j 
nay,  all  the  Divine  attributes".  When  the  children  of  Israel  are 
making  their  escape  from  I^ypt,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  leads 
them;  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  places  himself  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  host  of  Pharaoh's,  How  deeply  Israel  felt  the 
value  of  his  protecting  care,  we  may  leam  from  the  terms  of  the 
message  to  the  King  of  Edora*.  God  promises  that  the  Angel 
shall  keep  Israel  in  the  way,  and  bring  the  people  to  Canaan ' ; 
his  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Amorites  and  other  idola- 
trous races  shall  be  cut  ofFB.  Israel  is  to  obey  this  Angel,  and 
to  provoke  him  not ;  for  the  Holy  '  Name  is  in  him  li.'  Even 
after  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  promised  guardianship  of 
the  Angel  is  not  forfeited  ;  while  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
1  the  Angel  and  Jehovah  Himself'.     Yet  the  Angel  is 


'  Gen.  siii.  18.               ■  Ibid.  mi.  ii,  13. 

•  Ibid.  xiriiL  13 

"  Ibid,  ixiii.  1.              »  Ibid,  ilviii.  i^,  16. 

•  Ibid.  Te».  4.                   •  Ibid,  ver,  6. 

^  Ibid.  vers.  ;-.. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  14-16.        *  Esod.  siv,  19. 

•  Num.  xs.  16. 

*  Eiod.  xxiii.  lo;  compaTe  xxiii.  34. 

B  Ibid,  xxiii.  23:  rf.  Joshnav.  13-13. 

>>  Esod.  ssiii.  11,  laipa  -nta  '3. 

f  Ibid,  xxsiii.  3,  3  :  '  I  will  send  an  angel  befor 
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expressly  called  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence^;  he  fully  represents 
God.  God  must  in  some  way  have  been  present  in  him.  No 
merely  created  being,  speaking  and  acting  in  hia  own  right, 
could  have  spoken  to  men,  or  have  allowed  men  to  act  towards 
himself,  as  did  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Thus  he  withstands 
Balaam,  on  his  faithless  errand,  and  bids  him  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balai  ;  but  adds,  '  Only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.'  As  '  Captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,'  he  appears  to  Joshua  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
worships  God  in  him  ' ;  and  the  Angel  asks  of  the  conqueror  of 
Canaan  the  same  tokens  of  reverence  as  had  been  exacted  from 
Moses  ".  Besides  the  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  n  to  the 
curse  pronounced  against  Meroz  hy  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
Book  of  Judges  contains  accounts  of  three  appearances,  in  each 
*rf  which  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  action  of  a  created  per- 
sonality, so  completely  is  the  language  and  hearing  that  of  the 
Higher  Nature  present  in  the  Angel.  At  Bochim  he  espostu- 
lateswith  the  aissembled  people  for  their  breach  of  the  covenant 
in  failing  to  exterminate  the  Canaanitea.  God  speaks  by  him  as 
in  His  own  Name ;  He  refers  to  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  Israel,  and  to  His  bringing  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
He  declares  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  He  will  not 
drive  the  heathen  nations  out  of  the  land  ".  In  the  account  of  hia 
appearance  to  Gideon,  the  Ai^l  is  called  sometimes  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah.  He  bids  Gideon 
attack  the  Midianite  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  adds  the  promise, 
'  I  will  be  with  thee.'  Gideon  places  an  offering  before  the 
Angel,  that  he  may,  if  he  wills,  manifest  his  character  hy  some 
sign.  The  Angel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff, 
wlicreupon  fire  rises  up  out  of  the  rock  and  consumes  the  offering. 
The  Angel  disappears,  and  Gideon  fears  that  he  will  die  because 
he  has  seen  'the  Angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  P.'  When  the 
wife  of  Manoah  is  reporting  the  Angel's  first  appearance  to 
herself,  she  says  that '  A  man  of  God  came '  to  her,  '  and  his 
countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  the  Angel  of  God,  very 
terrible.'     She  thus  speaks  of  the  Angel  as  of  a  Being  already 


ie  called  Jehovab.     But  cf,  Miil,  Myth,  I....  ^.  ^^^. 

"Josh.  V.  13-15;  Esod.  iii.  5;  compare  Esod.  xsiii.  33. 

"  ^"fges  V.  33.  »  Ibid.  i!.  1^5.      See  KeH,  Comm.  in  loc. 

P  Judg.  vl.   11-21.     Koil,  Comm.  in  loc.     See   Hengsteiiberg,  Christol. 
).  Test,,  vol.  iv.  append,  iii.  p.  292. 

[  LECT. 
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TVk(7  was  the  'Angel  of  the  Lord?  '  SS 

kno\vn  to  Israel.  At  his  second  appearance  the  Angel  hids 
Manoah,  who  '  knew  not  that  ho  was  an  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  and 
offered  him  common  food,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Angel  refuses  to  disclose  his  Name,  which  is  '  wonderful  >!.' 
When  Manoah  offers  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering  «pon  a  rock 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Angel  mounts  visibly  up  to  heaven  in  the 
flame  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  Gideon,  Manoah  fears  death  after 
such  near  contact  with  so  exalted  a  Being  of  the  other  world. 
'  We  shall  surely  die,'  he  eselaims  to  his  wife,  '  because  we  have 
seen  God  f.' 

But  you  ask.  Who  was  this  Angel  1  The  Jewish  interpreters 
vary  in  their  explanations  a.  The  earliest  Fathers  answer  with 
general  unanimity  that  he  was  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  Himself. 
For  example,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  St.  Justin  proves 
against  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  God  did  not  appear  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  iefore  the  appearance  of  the  '  three 
men,'  but  tliat  He  was  One  of  the  Three  '■.  Trypho  admits  this, 
but  he  objects  that  it  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  God 
besides  Him  Who  had  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs.  Justin  re- 
plies that  a  Divine  Being,  personally  although  not  substantially 
distinct  from  the  supreme  God,  is  clearly  Implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven".'  Trypho 
yields  the  point.  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Justin  did  not  sup- 
pose that  a  created  being  was  called  God  on  account  of  his 
mission ;  St.  Justin  believes  that  One  Who  was  of  the  substance 
of  God  appeared  to  Abraham  \  Again,  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
Synod  at  Antioch,  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata  before  his  deposition,  state  that  the  '  Angel  of  the 


•i  ■nie,  cf.  Is.  ix.  6. 

'  Judges  xiii.  6-12.  Cf.  Keil,  Conim.  in  loc  Hengat.  uhi  supra.  Vi- 
triDga  de  Angelo  Sacprdoler  obH.  vi.  14. 

■  CC  the  aathorities  quoted  by  Drach,  Lettres  d'un  Rabbin  CouTerti, 
Lettre  ii.  p.  169.     On  the  other  ade,  Abeorara,  in  Esod.  iii.  1. 

'  With  St.  Jnstin'a  belief  that  the  Son  and  two  Angels  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, cf.  Tertnllian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  2;,  iii.  9 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iv.  27.  That 
three  created  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
(De  Ci?.  Dei,  X.  8,  xti.  39).  St.  Ambrose  sees  in  the  '  three  men' an  adum. 
bration  of  the  Blessed  Trinity:  'Tres  vidit  et  nnnm  Dominum  appellavit.' 
De  Abraham,  1.  c.  5  ;  Prudent.  Apotheosis,  18.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  English  Cfaurth,     See  First  Lesson  for  Evensong  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

"  Gen.  nil.  24. 

'  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  5  56,  sqq.  On  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush, 
rf.  Ibid.  5  59-6t  ;  cf.  too  ch.  Ii?.     Comp.  St.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  c.  63. 
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56  Opinion  of  the  earlier  Fathers, 

Father  being  Himself  Lord  and  God,  fieyoXtjs  jSouX^s  ayy^Xu^y, 
appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bnah  z.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  beyond  dispute*. 

The  Arian  controversy  led  to  a  modification  of  that  estimate 
of  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Church, 
The  earlier  Church  teachers  had  clearly  distinguished,  as  Scripture 
distinguishes,  between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Himself,  as  they 
beUeved,  Divine,  and  the  Father.  But  the  Arians  endeavoured 
to  widen  this  personal  distinctness  into  a  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  of  Natures.  Appealing  to  the  often-assigned  ground  ^ 
of  the  belief  respecting  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  Arians  ai^ed  that  the  Son  had 
been  seen  by  the  Patriarchs,  while  the  Father  had  not  been  seen, 
and  that  an  Invisible  Nature  was  distinct  from  and  higher  than 
a  nature  which  was  cognizable  by  the  senses  =.  St.  Augustine 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  another  current  of  interpretation  in 
the  Church.  St.  Augustine  strenuously  insists  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural truth  il  of  the  Invisibility  of  God  as  God«.     The  Son, 

1  This  gloaa  of  the  LXX.  in  la.  k.  6  was  a  main  ground  of  the  early 
Patristic  sppUcalJOn  of  the  tilie  of  the  Angel  to  God  the  Son.  'Although 
Mdlachi foretells  our  Lord's  coming  in  the  Fleah  under  the  titles  of  "the 
Lord,"  "the  Angel,"  or  "Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  (chap.  iii.  1)  there  is 
no  proof  that  He  is  anywhere  spoken  of  absolutely  as  "  tlie  Angel,"  at  that 
His  Divine  Nature  is  so  entitled.'    Dr.  Posey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  516, 

»  Mansi,  Cone  i.  p.  1035. 

•  Compare  however  St.  Irenieus  adv.  Her.  iv.  7.54;  Clem.  Alci.  Pa^d.  1.  7  ; 
TheophiluE  ad  Autol.  ii.  31  ;  Constit.  Apoatoi.  v,  20;  Tertullian,  adv.  Pras. 
tap  13  14,  and  15 ;  St.  Cyprian,  adv.  Judaros,  ii.  c.  5,  6;  St.  Cyr,  Hieroa. 
Catech.  10 ;  8t.  Hil.  de  Trin.  lib.  4  and  5 ;  St.Chryaost.  Horn,  in  Genes.  42, 48! 
Theodoret,  Interr.  v.  in  Eiod.  (Op.  i.  p.  121),  on  Ejiod,  ui.  2.  Cf.  some 
additional  authoritiea  given  by  P.  Vandenbroect,  De  Theophaniis,  Bnb  Vet. 
Teatamento,  p.  17,  sqq ;  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic  lib.  L  c.  I. 

b  e.g.  cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  0.  V}. 

'  St.Ang.  Serm.  Tii.  n.  4.  The  Arian  criticism  ran  thus ;  'Kliua  visus  est 
pat libus, Pater  noneat  Tisos:  invifibilis  aufcm  et  lisibiUa  diversa natura  est,' 

*  St.Jobni.  18,  &c.                                                        ,         ,-L        ,- 
isentia,  vel  quolibet  aLo  n" 
6st  corporalUer 

,.™j-.>«..      -^. .-w.,      •      'O  oppoaed  the  general 

Thomist  doctrine  to  the  effeot  that  a  created  angel  was  the  instrument  of  the 
Theophanies,  carefully  guarded  againat  the  ideas  that  the  sobstance  of  God 
onld  he  seen  by  man  in  the  body,  or  that  the  bodily  form  which  they  be- 
eved  to  have  been  assumed  waa  pei-satiallj/  united  to  the  Eternal  Word, 
ince  this  was  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Incarnation.     (Scotus  in  lib.  ii.  sent. 

[lect. 
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how  modified  by  St.  A-ugusHne.  57 

therefore,  as  being  truly  God,  was  by  nature  as  invisible  as  the 
Father.  If  the  Son  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  He  appeared 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  created  being,  who  repre- 
sented Him,  and  through  whom  He  spoke  and  acted*.  If  the 
Angel  who  represented  Him  spoke  and  acted  with  a  Divine 
authority,  and  received  Divine  honours,  we  are  referred  to  the 
force  of  the  general  law  whereby,  in  things  earthly  and  heavenly, 
an  ambassador  is  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Master  who 
accredits  himS.  But  Augustine  further  warns  us  against  at- 
tempting to  say  positively.  Which  of  the  Divine  Persons  mani- 
fested Himself,  in  this  or  that  instance,  to  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
except  where  some  remarkable  indications  determine  our  con- 
clusion very  decisively''.  The  general  doctrine  of  this  great 
teacher,  that  the  Theophanies  were  not  direct  appearances  of  a 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  but  Self-manifestations  of  God  through 
a  created  being,  had  been  hinted  at  hy  some  earlier  Fathers', 

dist.  S.)  Scotus  explains  that  the  being  who  assaiitea  ft  bodily  form,  need 
onlj  be  '  intriiisecus  motor  corporis ;  nam  tnnc  assumit,  id  est  ad  se  aumit, 
qnia  ad  operationes  proprias  sibi  esplendas  ntitur  illo  aicut  instrumento.' 
(Ibid.  Scholion  i.) 

'  '  Pimnde  ilia  omnia,  qu£e  Patribus  visa  sunt,  cnm  Deus  illis  secnndum 
snam  dispensationem  temporibos  congruam  prtesentaretor,  per  creaturam 

iactft  esse,  maoifestuin  eet Sed  jam  satis  quantum  eiistima  .  .  . 

demonrtrfttum  est,  .  .  .  qnod  antiquis  pairibus  noslris  ante  Incarnationem 
Salvatoris,  cum  Dens  apparere  dicebatur,  votes  illie  ac  species  corporalea  per 
angelos  &ctx  sunt,  Hve  ipsis  loquentibua  yel  agentibua  aUquid  es  peraonS 
Dm,  sicut  etiam  propbetas  aolere  ostendimua,  Kie  aisumentgiui  sr  creaturd 
guod  ip^  mm  eSMiK,  ubi  Deua  figurat6  demonstraretur  hominibus ;  quod 
genus  sSgnifitationnm  nee  Propbetas  omisisse,  multia  exemplis  docct  Surip- 
tora.'    DeTrin.iu.  II,  n.  22,  27. 

»'  Sed  ait  aliquis  :  cnr  ergo  Scriptnm  est,  Dis.it  Dnminns  ad  Moysen  ;  et 
non  potl&a,  Diiit  angelos  ad  Moyfen  ?  Quia  cum  verba  jtididi  pram  pro- 
nrnttiat.  non  acribitur  in  Gestis,  aie  prteco  dixit ;  sed  Ule  judes ;  sic  eliam 
ioquente  propheta  sancto,  etsi  dicamus  Propheta  djiiit,  nihil  aliud  quam 
Dominum  dixisse  intelligi  volnmos.  Et  d  dicamns,  Dominns  dixit;  pro- 
pbelam  non  enbtrahimna,  aed  quis  per  enm  dixerit  admonemus.'   De  Trin.  iii. 

b  'Nihil  alind,  quantum  esistimo,  diviiiorum  aacrameutornm  modesta  et 
'0  persuadet,  nisi  ut  temerfe  non  dicamua,  Qmenan'  ■"■  T<-i-i- 


tate  Persona  cuilibet  Patiam  et  Prophetarum  in  aliquo  (orpore  vel  aimili- 
tudine  corporis  apparaerit,  nisi  cum  continenlift  lectionis  aliqua  probabilia 
drcumponit  indicia.  .  ■  .  Per  aubjectam  crealuram  non  solum  Filinm  vel 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  sed  etiam  Patrem  corporali  specie  aive  similitodioe  mor- 
talibus  sensibus  significationem  Sui  date  potuisse  credendum  eat.'   De  Trin.  ii. 

'  1  Comjiare  St.  Irensas  adv.  H»r.  iv.  10,  n.  7  and  14.  '  Verbum  naturaliter 
quidem  insisibile,  palpabilc  in  borainibns  factum.'  Origen  (Hom.  xvu  in 
Jercm.)  speaking  of  the  viaion  in  Exod.  iii.  saja,  '  God  was  here  beheld  in  the 
Angel.' 
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58  Significance  of  the  Theophanies. 

and  was  insisted  on  by  contemporary  and  later  writers  of  the 
highest  authority  k.  This  explanation  has  since  become  the 
predominant  although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  jud^nent  of 
the  Church';  and  if  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  considerable 
difficulties  when  we  apply  it  to  the  sacred  text,  it  certainly 
seems  to  relieve  us  of  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which  it 
creates  >". 

But  whether  the  ante-Nicene  (so  to  term  it)  or  the  Augustinian 
line  of  interpretation  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Theophanies, 
no  sincere  believer  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  mistake  the  importance  of  their  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  If  the  Theophanies  were  not, 
as  has  been  pretended,  mythical  legends,  the  natural  product  of 
the  Jewish  mind  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  development,  but 
actual  matter-of-fact  occurrences  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
must  we  not  see  in  them  a  deep  Providential  meaning  1  Whether 
in  them  the  Word  or  Son  actually  appeared,  or  whether  God 
made  a  created  angel  the  absolutely  perfect  exponent  of  His 
Thought  and  Will,  do  they  not  point  in  either  ease  to  a  purpose 
in  the  Divine  Mind  which  would  only  be  realized  when  man  had 
been  admitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  palpable  contact  with  God 
than  was  possible  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations  % 
Do  they  not  suggest,  as  their  natural  climax  and  explanation, 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  His 
creatures  t  Would  not  God  appear  to  have  been  training  His 
people,  by  this  long  and  mysterious  series  of  communications,  at 
length  to  recognise  and  to  worship  Him  when  hidden  under,  and 
indisaolubly  one  with  a  created  nature  1  Apart  fi^im  the  specific 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  have  explained  each  Theophany 
at  the  time  of  its  taking  place,  and  considering  them  a-s  a  series 
of  phenomena,  is  there  any  othci  aci-ount  of  them  so  much  in 

k  St.  Jerome  (ed.  Vail )  in  Galat  111  19  '  Quod  id  omra  Veten  Testa- 
mento  ubi  angelus  primum  visua  refertur  et  postea  quasi  Deus  loquens 
inducitnr,  angelns  quidem  Terfe  ex  ministna  plonbus  qmcunque  est  visas,  sed 
in  illo  Mediator  loqaatur.  Qui  dicit,  E§o  sum  Delia  Abraham,  etr  Nee 
mirum  si  Deua  loqaatur  m  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  an^loa,  qni  m  hominibua 
aunt,  loquBtur  Deus  in  prophetis,  dicente  Zacohana  et  ait  angelua,  qni 
loquebatnr  in  me,  bo  deinceps  mfetente ,  h^c  dicit  Deus  Omnipotens '  Cf 
St.  Greg.  Magn,  M^,  Moral  \i.i\\\  a ,   St  Athan  Or  ui  c.  Anan   5  14 

'  The  earlier  interprelaCion  has  been  mora  generally  advocated  by  English 
divines.  P.  Vandenbroecfc's  treatise  already  referred  to  ahews  that  it  stiU  has 
adherents  in  other  parta  of  the  Western  Church. 

=■  See  eapedally  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  515,  note  lO  ;  p.  516, 
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Doctrine  of  the  Kochinah  or  Wisdom.        59 

hniTOony  with  the  general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  tha,t  they 
were  successive  lesaoos  addressed  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
ancient  piety,  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Incarnation  of 
GodT 

(y)  This  preparatory  service,  if  we  may  Tenture  so  to  term  it, 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
by  the  Theophanies  in  the  world  of  sense,  was  secmidcd  by  the 
upgrowth  and  development  of  a  belief  respecting  the  Divine 
Kochmah  or  Wisdom  in  the  region  of  inspired  ideas. 

I.  The  '  Wisdom'  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  certainly  more 
than  a  human  endowment ",  and  even,  as  it  would  seem,  more 
than  an  Attribute  of  God.  It  may  naturally  remind  ua  of  the 
Archetypal  Ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more 
than  superficial.  The  'Wisdom'  is  hinted  at  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  majestic  beauty.  Job  replies  to 
his  own  question.  Where  shall  the  Wiisdomo  be  found  ?  He  re- 
presents Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  as  it  is  communicated  in 
the  highest  form  to  man.  In  God, '  the  Wisdom '  is  that  Eternal 
Thought,  in  which  the  Divine  Architect  ever  beheld  His  future 
creation  P.  In  man.  Wisdom  is  seen  in  moral  growth  ;  it  is  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  to  depart  from  evU  1.'  The  Wisdom  is 
here  only  revealed  as  underlying,  on  the  one  side,  the  laws  of  the 
plij^ieal  universe,  on  the  other,  those  of  man's  moral  nature. 
Certainly  as  yet,  '  Wisdom '  is  not  in  any  way  represented  as 
personal ;  but  we  make  a  great  step  in  passing  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  Wisdom  is  co-eternal 
with  Jehovah;  Wisdom  assists  Him  in  the  work  of  Creation; 
Wisdom  reigns,  as  one  specially  honoured,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Heaven ;  Wisdom  is  the  adequate  object  of  the  eternal 
joy  of  God;  God  possesses  Wisdom,  Wisdom  delights  in  God, 

°  The  word  rro^n  is,  of  course,  used  in  this  lower  sense.  It  is  applied  to 
an  inepired  skill  in  making  priestly  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii.  3),  or  sacred 
fiirniture  penerally  (Ibid.  isii.  6  and  xini.  i,  2);  to  fidelity  to  known  truth 
(Deut-  iv.  6  ;  cf.  xxxii,  6)  ;  to  great  intellectuiil  accomplishments  (Dan.  i.  17). 
Soiomon  was  typically  D^iii  his  '  Wisdom'  was  exhibited  in  moral  pene- 
tration and  judgment  (l  Kings  iii.  ig,  x.  4,  sqq.) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
aubjecLs,  specially  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world  (Ibid.  iy.  33,  34)  j 
in  the  knowledge  of  various  poems  and  masims,  which  he  had  either  composed 
or  which  he  remembered  (Ibid.  iv.  js  ;  Prov.  i.  1).  Wisdom,  as  communi- 
cated to  men,  included  sometimes  supernatural  powers  (Dan.  v.  11),  but 
specially  moral  virtue  (Ps.  sixvji.  30,  li.  6 ;  Prov.  i.  31) ;  and  piety  to  God 
(Fs.  cxi.  10).  In  God  rmsnn  is  higher  than  any  of  these;  He  alone  originally 
possesses  It  (Job  sii.  12,  13,  xiviii.  11,  sqq.). 

"  Job  xiviii.  la.  noann.  r  Ibid,  vera.  13-27.         «  Ibid.  vcr.  28. 

"] 
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6o      The  '  Wisdom '  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

'  Jehovah  (says  Wisdom)  possessed  Me  in  the  beginning  of  His  waj. 
Before  His  worka  of  old. 
1  was  set  up  from  ererlasting, 
From  tbe  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
When  there  were  no  depth^  I  vras  hrought  forth ; 
When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth  ; 
While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 
Nor  Ihe  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  : 
Wlien  Ha  set  a  compass  upon  the  fece  of  the  depth ; 
When  He  established  the  clouds  above : 
When  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep  : 
When  He  gave  to  tbe  sea  His  decree, 
That  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandment : 
Wlien  He  appointed  the  fonndations  of  the  earth  : 
Then  1  was  1^  Him,  as  One  brought  up  with  Him : 
And  I  was  daiiy  His  Delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him ; 
Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  p^  of  His  earth; 
And  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men  '.' 

Are  we  listening  to  the  language  of  a  real  Person  or  only  of  a 
poetic  pereonification !  A  gronp  of  critics  defends  each  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  those  who  maintain  tbe  latter,  point  to  the  picture 
of  Folly  in  the  succeeding  chapter  b.  But  may  not  a  study  of 
that  picture  lead  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion  1  Folly  is  tfiere 
no  mere  abstraction,  she  is  a  sinful  woman  of  impure  life, '  whose 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.'  The  work  of  Folly  is  the  very 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  the  real  antagonist  of  the  Divine  Koch- 
mah.  Folly  is  the  principle  of  ahsolute  Unwisdom,  of  consum- 
mate moral  Evil.  Folly,  by  the  force  of  the  antithesis,  enhances 
our  impression  that  '  the  Wisdom '  is  personal.  The  Arians 
understood  the  word '  which  is  rendered  '  possessed '  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  to  mean  '  created,'  and  they  thus  degraded  the  Wisdom 
to  the  level  of  a  creature.  But  .they  did  not  doubt  that  this 
created  Wisdom  was  a  real  being  or  person  ".     Modern  critics 

'  Prov.  viii.  13-31.  For  Patristic  espositions  of  this  passage,  seePetavius, 
deTrin.  ii.  I. 

■  ProY.ii.  T3-I8. 

'  The  Arians  appealed  to  the  IXX.  reading  I'stws  (not  ^kt^o-ito).  On 
KTifti"  as  meaning  any  kind  of  productjon,  see  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  ii. 
c.  6,  sec.  8.  In  a  note  on  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  341,  Dr.  Newman  cil«s  Aquila, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Ch'^ory  Nyes.  and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  sense  &tVoto. 

°  As  Kuhn  summarily  observes  ;  '  Das  war  ^berbanpt  nicht  die  Frage  in 
christlichen  Alterthum,  ob  bier  von  einem  Wesen  die  Rede  sei,  das  war  allge- 
mein  anerkannt,  sondem  von  welcher  Art,  in  welchem  YerWtniss  zu  Gott 
es  gedacht  sei.*    Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  19,  note  (1). 

[lect. 
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and  in  the  Greek  Sapiential  Books.  6i 

know  that  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  clear  certain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  root  *,  we  shall  read  '  possessed '  and  not  '  created,' 
and  they  admit  without  difficulty  that  the  Wisdom  is  uncreated 
by,  aad  co-eternal  with  the  Lord  Jehovah.  But  they  resolve 
Wisdom  into  an  impersonal  and  abstract  idea  or  qunlity.  The 
true  interpretation  is  probably  related  to  these  opposite  mistakes, 
as  was  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Each  error  contributes  something  to 
the  cause  of  truth  ;  the  more  ancient  may  teach  ua  that  the 
Wisdom  is  personal ;  the  more  modern,  that  it  is  uncreated  and 
CO -eternal  with  God, 

z.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thought,  that '  the  personified  idea 
of  the  Mind  of  God  in  Creation,'  rather  than  the  presence  of  'a 
distinct  Hypostasis  y,'  is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  discovered 
in  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  yet  no  one,  looking  to  the 
contents  of  those  sacred  Sapiential  Books,  which  lie  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  can  well  doubt  that  something 
more  had  been  inferred  by  the  most  active  religious  thought  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  for  instance,  opens  hia 
great  treatise  with  a  dissertation  on  the  source  of  Wisdom. 
Wisdom  fe  from  all  eternity  with  God  ;  Wisdom  proceeds  from 
God  before  any  finite  thing,  and  is  poured  out  upon  all  Hia 
Works  \  But  Wisdom,  thus  '  created  from  the  beginning  before 
the  world,'  and  having  an  unfailing  existence  ^  is  bidden  by  God 
to  make  her  '  dwelling  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel  '^' 
Wisdom  is  thus  the  prolific  mother  of  all  forms  of  moral  beauty  = ; 
she  is  given  to  all  of  God's  true  children  <*;  but  she  is  specially 
resident  in  the  holy  Law,  '  which  Moses  commanded  for  an 
heritage  unto  the  congregations  of  Jacob «.'  In  that  beautiful 
chapter  which  contains  this  passage,  Wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
all-operative,  yet  as  limited  by  nothing  ;  as  a  physical  yet  also  aa 
a  spiritual  power;  as  eternal,  and  yet  having  definite  relations  to 
time ;  above  all,  aa  perpetually  extending  the  range  of  her  fruitful 

»  This  both  in  Hebrew  and  (wilh  one  eiceptinn)  in  Arabic.  Cf.  Gesenins, 
Tbesanrus,  in  njp  and  Ui.  So,  \ao.  the  8jr.  \'.\  ff.  Neither  Gen.  xiv.  ig 
nor  Dent,  sssii.  6  i'ejiiiic  that  nap  ahonlJ  be  translated  'created,'  Etill  less 
Pa.  oxxxix.  1,1,  where  it  means  'to  have  rights  over.'  Geaenius  quotes  no 
other  eitaaiples.  Tlie  current  meaning  of  the  word  ia  'to  acquire'  or 
'  possess,'  as  is  proved  by  its  certain  sense  in  the  great  majorit;  of  cases  where 

r  So  apparently  Bollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  i.  part  iii. 

■  Eralus,  i.  i-io.  ■  Ibid.  iiiv.  9.  t>  Ibid.  vers.  8-12. 
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63  Identity  of  the  Alexandrian  ^Wisdom' 

eelf -manifestation  f.  Not  to  dwell  upon  langmi^fe  to  the  same 
effect  in  Baruchg,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
the  Sophia  is  more  distinctly  personal  \  If  this  Book  is  less 
prominently  theocratic  than  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Wisdom,  as  seen  in  its  unique 
relation  to  God.  Wisdom  is  a  pure  stream  flowii^  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty*;  Wisdom  is  that  spotless  mirror  which 
reflects  the  operations  of  God,  apd  upon  which  He  gazes  as  He 
works  k ;  Wisdom  is  the  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  Light  l ; 
Wisdom  is  the  very  Image  of  the  Goodness  of  God  ™,  Material 
sym.bols  are  unequal  to  doing  justice  to  so  spiritual  an  essence  ; 
'  Wisdom  is  more  heautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order 
of  the  stars ;  beit^  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before 
it".'  'Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion  :  she  passeth 
and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness".'  Her 
Sphere  is  not  merely  Palestine,  but  the  world,  not  this  or  that 
age,  but  the  history  of  humanity.  All  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  thought  is  due  to  her :  '  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls  she  maketh  them  fiiends  of  God  and  prophets  p.'  Is  there 
not  here,  in  an  Alexandrian  dress,  a  precious  and  vital  truth 
sufficiently  familiar  to  believing  Christians?  Do  we  not  already 
seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  those  weighty  formulse  by  which 
Apostles  will  presently  define  the  pre-existent  glory  of  their 
Majestic  Lord?  Yet  are  we  not  steadily  continuing,  with  no 
very  considerable  measure  of  expansion,  in  that  very  line  of 
sacred  thought,  to  which  the  patient  servant  of  God  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  in  Jerusalem,  have  already,  and 
so  authoritatively,  introduced  us  % 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  traced  at  a  stage  beyond,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judsens.  We  at  once  observe  that  its  form  is 
altered;  instead  of  the  Wisdom  or  Sophia  we  have  the  Logos  or 
Word.  Philo  indeed  might  have  justified  the  change  of  phrase- 
ology by  an  appeal  even  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the 
Hebrew  Books,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  manifests  the  enei^  of 

'  Cf.  espedally  Ecclus.  sxiv.  5-8,  10-18,  25-38,  and  i.  14-17. 

t  Compare'Bamch  iii.  14,  (5,  29-32,  .15,  36,  and  the  remarkable  verse  37. 

•i  Lficke,  who  holds  that  in  the  Bonk  of  Proverbs  and  in  Ecclesiasticus 
there  is  merely  a  personificatian,  sees  a  '  dogmatic  hjpostatizing '  in  Wisd.  lii. 
32,  sqq.     Cf.  too  D^ne,  Alexandriaische  Religinnsphilosophie,  ii.  134,  &c. 

1  Wisd.  Tii.  25. 

k  Ibid.  26 ;  iatenpov  hatklZacriiv  t^j  tou  0»oB  ivt^tim, 

1  Ibid.  airniToo-^a  (j>aiTis  oVSfotr,  compare  Heb.  i.  3. 

"  Ibid.  fiKiif  T^s  a7afli!T?|TO!  toC  QeoC,  compare  2  Cor.  ir.  4.  Co!,  i.  15. 

"  Ibid.  vEr.  29,         "  Ibid.  ver.  34,  compare  ver.  27.         P  Ibid.  ver.  27. 
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■with  the  Logos  of  Philo  yudaeus.  63 

God:  He  creates  the  heavens  1;  He  governs  the  worW.  Ae- 
cordiugly,  among  the  Palestinian  Jews,  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
almost  always  represent  God  as  acting,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Memra  >  or  Word.  In  the  Greek 
Sapiential  Books,  the  Word  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
Wisdom';  but  the  Wisdom  is  always  prominent,  the  Word  is 
rarely  mentioned".  Yet  the  Logos  of  Ecclraiasticus  is  the 
organ  of  creation',  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  Logos  is 
clearly  personified,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Judgment". 
In  Philo,  however,  the  Sophia  falls  into  the  backgrounds,  and 

»  Pa.  siiiii,  5.  nirr*  lan. 

'  Pa.  ratlvii.  15  ;  Ism.  It.  ii.  ■  uiD'D  or  iiai. 

'  Thus  in  Bcclns.  xniv.  3  the  aix^la  Bfav  uses  the  language  which  might 
be  expected  of  the  AJ71U  QEi)S,in  saying  that  she  eame  forth  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Most  High ;  while  in  chap.  i.  5  we  are  told  eipressly  that  irijTi  iroffat 
\iyos  e«ifi.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  omplo  is  identified  on  the  one  side 
with  the  i(7ioi' itkCju.  mi.Bffo!  (chap.  i.  4,  £),  and  the  ithC/u.  Kup(oi.(ver.  7); 
mPno  and  iro^ta  are  united  in  the  expression  thB/io  aa^ita(y\\.  7;  compare 
is.  17).  On  the  other  aide  ao^ia  and  the  X6yiys  are  both  instrumenta  of 
creation  (Wisd.  ii,  i,  i ;  for  the  srnOj.a,  cf.  Gen.  i.  a,  and  Vs.  ixxiii.  6), 
they  both  '  come  down  tiom  heaven '  (Ibid.  vet.  lo,  and  xviii.  1 5,  and  the 
■niev/ia,  a.  ij),  and  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (cf.  xviii. 
IS  with  X.  Ij-io).  The  representation  seems  to  suggest  no  mere  aacription 
of  identical  functions  to  altogether  dislinot  conceptions  or  Bcmgs,  but  a 
«al  inner  essential  unity  of  the  Spiiit,  IheWord,  and  the  Wisdom,  '  Es  ist 
an  aidi  eine  nnd  dieselbe  gottUohe  Kraft,  die  nach  ausson  wirksam  1st,  aber  ea 
Bind  verschiedene  Baziehungen  und  Arten  dieser  Wirksamkeit,  womach  sie 
Wort,  Geist,  Weisheit  Gottes  gennant  wlrd.'  Kuhn,  p.  2;.  That  the 
TTi'sSfui  really  pointed  to  a  distinct  Hypostasis  in  God  became  plain  only  at  a 
later  time  to  the  mind  of  His  people.  On  the  relations  of  the  TTirv  nn,  the 
noan,  and  the  Tear  ^n  to  each  other,  see  Knhn,  p.  34. 

"  Kuiin  has  stated  the  relation  of  the  'Wisdom,'  'Word,'  and  'Spirit'  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  as  follows  : — '  Die  llnfer- 
aOieidnng  Gottes  unil  Seiner  Offenbarung  in  der  Welt  iat  die  Folie,  anf  der 
rfch  ein  innersr  Unterachied  in  Gott  abspiegelt,  der  Unterschied  Gottes  nSm- 
lich  von  Seinem  Worte,  Seiner  Wdaheit.  Diase,  wiewohl  aie  zunachst  bloase 
Eigenschaften  und  somit  Sein  an  Sich  aeiendes  Weaen,  Oder  Krafte  und 
Wirksamkeiten  Gottes  nach  anssen,  sotnit  dasselbe  Wesen,  aofem  Es  Sich  in 
der  Welt  manifestirt,  ansdriicken,  eracheinen  sofort  tiefer  ge&ast  ais  etwas  fdr 
sich,  nnter  dem  Gesichtsponkt  einea  eigenen  gottlichen  Weaens,  einer  gittt- 
lichen  Person.  Unter  einander  verbalten  sie  sich  aber  so,  d^  einerseils 
Wort  und  Geial,  desgleichen  andrerseits  Wort  nnd  Weisheit  Gottes  theils 
unterschieden,  theils  aber  auch  wieder  wesenUich  gleichbedentend  genommen 
sind,  so  dass  ausser  dem  Hauptnnlerscbiede  Gottes  von  Seinem  Andern  noch 
ein  weiterer,  der  Unterschied  dieses  Andern  von  einem  Dritten  hinzuiukom. 
men,  zugleich  aber  auch  die  Identitat  des  ihnen  (unter  Sich  nnd  mit  Gott) 
gcmeinsamen  Wesens  angedeutet  zu  sein  soheint.'  Lehre  von  Gottl, 
Dreieinigkeit,  p.  33. 

'  Bcelus.  sliii.  26.  '  Wisd.  xviii.  15. 

r  Fhilo  distinguishes  between  Wisdom   and    Philosophy;    Philosophy  or 
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64        Double  character  of  the  mind  of  Philo. 

the  Logos  is  the  symbol  of  the  general  doctrine,  for  other  reasons 
perhaps,  hut  mainly  as  a  natural  result  of  Philo's  profound  sym- 
pathy with  Stoic  and  Platonic  thought.  If  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
adopts  Platonic  phraseology,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  >i.  Philo,  oa  the  contrary, 
is  a  hearty  Platonist ;  his  Platonism  enters  into  the  very  marrow 
of  his  thought  It  is  true  that  in  Philo  Platonism  and  the 
Jewish  Eeyelation  are  made  to  convei^e.  But  the  process  of  their 
attempted  assimilation  is  an  awkward  and  violent  one,  and  it 
involves  the  great  Alexandriaji  in  much  involuntary  self-contra- 
diction. Philo  indeed  is  in  perpetual  embarrassment  between 
the  pressure  of  his  intellectual  Hellenic  instincts  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  religious  conscience  as  a  Jewish  believer 
on  the  other.  He  constantly  abandons  himself  to  the  currents 
of  Greek  thought  around  him,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  Creed  of  Sinai,  by  throwing  his  Greek 
ideas  into  Jewish  forms.  If  his  Logos  is  apparently  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  roiK  3acriXi*ot  h  iji  lov  iiAr  ^it«— the 
Begal  Principle  of  Intelligence  in  the  Nature  of  Zeus — with 
which  we  meet  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato*,  Philo  doubtless  would 
fain  be  translating  and  explaining  the  mrf  in  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Faith  of  Israel.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  evidently  pre-supposes  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas ;  but 
then,  with  Philo,  these  Ideas  are  something  more  than  the 
models  after  which  creation  is  fashioned,  or  than  the  seals  which 


wiae  living  i3  the  slave  of  Wisdom  Or  Science;  oo^fa  is  t-ni^T^fOi  Mais  koI 
IvSpiintiyw  Kill  T»p  toBToiv  wnmv  (Cong,  Qu.  Enid.  Grat.  g  14,  ed.  Mangey, 
torn.  i.  p.  S.^o).  Philo  eiplains  Eiod.  xxiv.  6  alleeo"ca]|y,  bg  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  Wisdom  as  it  eiista  in  men  and  in  God,  th  »Ai/  7(i.(« 
ifU7«s  «"1  Sutparat  (Quis  Rer,  Di7.  Hier.  |  j8,  i.  p.  49S).  Wisdom  is  the 
mother  of  the  world  (Quad  Det.  Potiori  Insid.  5  16,  i.  p.  loi) ;  her  wealth 
is  widiont  limits,  she  is  like  a  deep  well,  a  perennial  ibuntain,  8ic.  But  Philo 
does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  personify  Wisdom  ;  liis  doctrine  of  Wisdom  is 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Logos, 

I  Vacherot  (Eeole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  Introd.)  says  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus :  '  Ces  monnmens  renferment  pen  de  traces  des  id^es 
GrScqoes  dont  ils  aemblent  aTOir  prdc^dS  rinvasioQ  en  Orient.'  Ecoleaiaiticus 
was  written  in  Hebrew  nnder  the  High-Ptiesthood  of  Simon  I,  B.C.  ioi-jf*, 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  bis  grandson,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Alexandria  nnder  Ptalem;  Euergetes. 

•  Plat.  Philebns,  p.  30.  'There  is  not,'  says  Professor  Mansel,  'the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  Diiine  Reason  was  represented  by  Blato  as  having 
a  distinct  personality,  or  as  being  anything  more  than  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Mind.'     Cf.  art.  Philosophy,  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  BibI,   Literature, 
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Relation  of  Philo's  Logos  to  his  theosopky.     65 

are  impressed  upon  concrete  forms  of  existence''.  The  Ideas  of 
Philo  are  eaergizing  powers  or  causes  whereby  God  carries  out 
His  plan  of  creation*.  Of  these  energetic  forces,  the  Logos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliilo,  is  the  compendium,  the  concentration.  Philo's 
Jjc^os  is  a  necessary  complement  of  his  piilosophica]  doctrine 
concerning  God.  Philo  indeed,  as  the  devout  Jew,  believes  in 
God  as  a  Personal  Being  Who  has  constant  and  certain  dealings 
with  mankind ;  Philo,  in  his  Greek  moods,  conceives  of  God  not 
merely  as  a  sii^le  simple  Essence,  but  as  beyond  personality, 
beyond  any  definite  form  of  existence,  infinitely  distant  from  all 
relations  to  created  life,  incapable  of  any  contact  even  with  a 
spiritual  creation,  subtilized  into  an  abstraction  altt^ther  trans- 
cending the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  impersonal  being.  It 
might  even  seem  as  if  Philo  had  chosen  for  his  master,  not  Plato 
the  theologian  of  the  Tinueus,  but  Plato  the  pure  dialectician  of 
the  Kepublic.  But  how  is  such  an  abstract  God  as  this  to  be 
also  the  Creator  and  the  Providence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  f  Cer- 
tainly, according  to  Philo,  matter  existed  before  creation^ ;  but 
how  did  God  mould  matter  into  created  forms  of  life  ?  This, 
Philo  will  reply,  was  the  work  of  the  Lc^s,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  ideas  collectively.  The  Philoniaa  Logos  is  tho  Idea  of 
ideas« ;  he  is  the  shadow  of  God  by  which  as  by  an  instrument 
He  made  the  worldsl';  he  is  himself  the  intelligible  or  Ideal 
World,  the  Archetypal  Type  of  all  creations.  The  Logos  of 
Pliilo  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  created  things'* ; 


•*  Cf.  Pliilo,  de  Muncii  OpE  5  44,  torn.  L  p.  30;    Legia  Allegor.  i,  |  9, 

"  De  MonacehiS,  i.  §  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  aig :  a™^foairi  ti  avrSts  ouK  air!)  o-ko- 
nov  Ttvis  Twe  wa^'  u/xiv  l^iasj  ^tiSij  fKovrov  tobv  tifTfftv  IZiatrotoimf  Tcl  S^ajcrn 
T<£TT0ircraj,  fcol  tA  ^Trt'pa  Kai  a6pi<rra  Kol  arTXTr^t^TiTTa  irfparovaai  Jco!  TFtputpl- 

Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  De  Vict.  Offer.  5  IJ,  torn.  ii.  p.  261. 

^  In  one  passage  only  does  Pliilo  appear  to  ascribe  to  God  the  crtstion  of 
matter.  De  Soma.  i.  |  i.^,  torn.  i.  6j].  If  aa,  for  once  his  Jewish  conscience 
is  too  strong  for  his  Plalanism.  Bnteren  here  his  meaning  ia  at  beat  doubt- 
fuL     Cf.  D<511inger,  Held,  und  Judentlk.  bk.  \.  pt.  3,  §  5. 

•  De  Mondi  Upif.  §  6;  i.  p,  J  :  tiin  tuf  litSiv  S  dcou  \6yas. 

'  l<e^  Allegor,  iii.  31 ;  i.  p.  106  :  irxi^  0eov  Si  S  \6yos  atnov  ioTiv  $ 
KOBincp  ifryieif  rpocxs^'^l'-"''!!  ^Koir^moici.  De  Monarch,  ii.  §  5;  torn.  ii. 
315  i  ^  Ctiemb.  $  35,  torn.  i.  p.  l6z. 

e  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6,  i.  p.  5  :  ^  ipx'^'"""  ir<lipayl!,  Sr  ^afitv  ttnit  iiSaiuir 
unrrhf,  oSrii  Sc  cfij  ri  ipx'Toiroi'  irapdSii-ytia  .  ,  .  6  eeoS  >i6yos.  The  \iyos 
is  dissociated  from  the  7rnp=S.i-yjia  in  Dc  Conf.  Ling.  c.  xiv.  i.  414. 

'  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  61,  i.  p.  ul :  kdI  i  Xiiyos  Si  toD  ©foS  iiripiiiai  ireu'Tiii 
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66  Is  the  Logos  of  Pkilo  personal  f 

he  is  the  Eternal  Image  of  God  i ;  he  is  the  band  whereby  all 
things  are  held  together  k ;  he  fills  all  things,  he  sustains  all 
things  1.  Through  the  Logos,  God,  the  abstract,  the  intan^ble, 
the  inaccessible  God,  deals  with  the  world,  with  men.  Thus  the 
Logos  is  mediator  as  well  as  creator  ™ ;  he  is  a  high-priest  and 
intercessor  with  God ;  he  interprets  God  to  man ;  he  is  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven ".  He  is  the  god  of  imperfect  men,  who 
cannot  ascend  by  an  ecstatic  intuition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God  " ;  he  is  thus  the  nutriment  of  human  souls,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  delights  P.  The  Logos  is  the  eldest  angel  or 
the  archangel  1 ;  he  is  God's  Eldest,  His  Firstborn  Son ' ;  and 
we  almost  seem  to  touch  upon  the  apprehension  of  that  sublime, 
that  very  highest  form  of  communicated  life,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  ideas  of  inferiority  and  of  time,  and  which  was  afterwards 
so  happily  and  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  an  eternal  generation.  But,  as  we  listen,  we  ask  ourselves 
one  capital  and  inevitable  question  :  Is  Philo's  Logos  a  personal 
being,  or  is  he  after  all  a  pure  abstraction  1  Philo  is  silent ;  for 
on  such  a  point  as  this  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hope- 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  5  aS,  i.  427.  'Althongli,'  says  Philo,  'we  arc  not  in  a 
position  to  be  considered  the  Sons  of  God,  yet  KB  may  be  the  children  t^i 
orafou  eiidScO!  auToS,  \ir^o\<  toC  itptirr&,^o\}. 

k  Db  Plantat.  %  i,  i.  331 :  Seir/J.i'  yh.?  aMv  S^^tiktov  toS  irai^ii  6  yei/iii). 
iras  inaiii  jrarlip. 

I  De  Muncto,  5  3,  ii.  p.  604  :  t4  ixupf^raToi'  Knl  BtBadrarns  ipita^a  rS>r 

a^iyyaiv. 

"  Qnia  Eer.  Div.  Hier.  5  4.3,  i.  p.  gor  ;  t^  Be  apxaYfiXiii  ual  irpniBiiTiiTtp 
\ijif  Sapfiu'  fiaipeTov  ISoiKiv  S  irt  3\a  yturliiras  iroT^p,  Ii'a  fiMpios  trris  ri 
ytv^^ifvav  diairpivri  rav  revonjuiTOi. 

<•  Ibid.  :  i  8"  ouris  liifri}s  hSp  itrn  toE  BpijtoS  mjpaii'or'TOI  m1  irpii  rh 
KdiflopTOf,  Trpcir$uTii!  Sf  tou  i^yftwros  vpiis  ri  Sir^vooi'.  Cf.  De  Somniis,  5  37, 
i.  653 ;  De  Migr.  Abiabsoi.  J  18,  i.  451.  De  Gjgant.  J  11 :  J  ipx'fpfls 
Xiyos. 

«  hega  Allegor.  iii.  5  73.  '■  ''8  :  oErat  [sc.  i  xiyoi]  7^^  VSi'  tSv  ariTtliv 
hv  ffn  Sihs,  Tuy  Si  ao^Siy  xaX  TfKtiaiv,  i  irpuTO!,  i.  e.  God  HimEelf  Cf.  g  32 
and  5  33,  i.  107. 

P  Legia  Allegor.  iii.  |  59.  i.  110  :  'Opat  t^s  '^x^^  vpa^v  ola  i<n(;  A^i 
BeoC  irxjufyii!,  lotKas  iphnip.  Cf.  also  |  62.  De  Somniis,  %  37,  i.  651  ;  t^ 
ylLp  ifTi  ToC  Bfiov  Aiyov  jli/fl  •runx^'  >"^  up^^!  kq!  rtiJEaji  •jupo/idni,  min-a 
Sid  irn,B7iar  firax'''""  ""^  (''ppi'irf'. 

t  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  iS,  i.  427  ;  h^v  fHiBfiru  liiinoi  TiT^tiiT)  tii  a^njxpfiuj 
&v  ulbs  etvi  Ttpatrayopiiiaev,  oirauSnf""  inw,u*Iofloi  Kara  tV  irpmTcl7ru'0j'  nS. 
ToC  A6yiiv,  Thy  fiTYfAov  s-pfff^uTaTou  ii  apx^Tl'E^'"'  TO\v&miiov  iiripxovTa. 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.   §  1+,  i.  41+:   ToDiur  ,.Jf  yip  irpeff^iWoro^  vlbv  6  rSir 
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Philds  indecision.  67 

lessly  at  issue.  Pbilo's  wliole  system  and  drift  of  thought  must 
have  inclined  him  to  peraonify  the  Logos;  but  was  the  personified 
Logos  to  be  a  second  God,  or  was  he  to  he  nothing  more  than  a 
created  angel  1  If  the  latter,  then  he  would  lose  all  those  lofty 
prerogatives  and  chai-acteristics,  which,  platonically  speaking,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  mediation  and  creation,  were  so  en- 
tirely essential  to  him.  If  the  former,  then  Philo  muat  break 
with  the  very  first  article  of  the  Mosaic  creed;  he  must  renounce 
his  Monotheism.  Confronted  with  this  diflieulty,  the  Alexandrian 
wavers  in  piteous  indecision ;  he  really  recoils  before  it.  In  one 
passage  indeed  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  Lt^os  a  '  second 
Gods,'  and  he  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Petavius  among  the 
forerunners  of  Arius.  But  on  the  whole  he  appears  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which,  however  fatal  t-o  the  completeness  of  his 
system,  yet  has  the  recommendation  of  relieving  him  from  an 
overwhelming  difBculty.  After  all  that  he  has  said,  his  Logos  is 
really  resolved  into  a  mere  group  of  Divine  ideas,  into  a  purely 
impersonal  quality  included  in  the  Divine  Being'.    That  advance 

a  Fragment  quoted  from  Enseb.  Pnep,  Evang.  lib.  vii.  c.  13  in  Phil.  Oper, 
ii,  615  :  Ihnfiiv  y&fi  ovSiy  aT<(«ovioSS™i  rphs  rhy  oiwrtiiap  Knl  irarcpa  -rwv 
3;^iBi'  iSivaTs,  iM.i  irjiit  -rhii  St/mpor  Bchu,  Ss  iartv  ixfiroa  A6yos.  But  tie 
Logos  is  called  Bfis  onl;  ie  KaTaxpio'i-     Op.  i.  65;. 

'  That  Philo's  Logos  is  Jwrf  a  distinct  Person  is  maintained  by  Domer, 
Person  Christi,  Einleitimg,  p.  13,  note  i.  44,  sqq.  note  40;  by  DSllinger, 
Heid.  and  Judenthum,  bk.  x.  p.  iii.  $  j  ;  and  by  Burbsn,  Bamptan  Lectures, 
rote  g;.  Tbe  opposite  opinion  is  that  of  Gfriirer  (see  his  Philo  and  die 
Jiidisch-AleiRndriDische  Theologie),  and  of  Liicke  (see  Professor  Mansel,  in 
Kitte's  Encycl.,  art.  Philosophy,  p.  536,  note).  Professor  Jowett,  at  one 
time,  following  Gfrorer,  appears  to  find  in  Philo  'the  complete  personification 
of  the  Logo?,'  although  he  also  admits  that  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos  '  leaves 
us  in  doobt  at  last  whether  it  is  not  a  qnohty  only,  or  mode  of  operation  in 
the  Divine  Being.'  <Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i,  p.  gio,  and  ed.)  He  hesitates  in- 
deed to  dedde  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  'the  word  "person"  has  now 
a  distinctness  and  unity  which  belongs  not  to  that  age.'  (p.  4S5.)  Sorely  the 
idea  (at  any  rate)  of  personality,  whether  distinctly  analyzed  or  no,  is  a 
primary  element  of  all  human  thought.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Jowett  to  call 
-attention  to  the  extent  (would  that  it  were  wider  and  more  radical !)  to  which 
he  disaroirs  Gfi^rer's  conclnsions.  (Ibid.  p.  454,  note.)  And  I  quote  the 
following  words  with  sincere  pleasure:  'The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  real, 
present,  substantial, — an  object  such  as  men  may  see  with  their  eyes  and 
hold  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  But  in  Philo  the  object  is  shadowy,  distant,  indis- 
tinct ;  nhether  an  idea  or  a  bet  we  scarcely  knon'.  ■  .  .  Were  we  to  came 
nearer  to  it,  it  would  vanish  away.'  (Ibid.  p.  413,  1st  ed. ;  p.  509,  ind  ed., 
iu  which  there  are  a  few  variations.)  A  study  of  the  passes  referred  to  in 
Maugey's  index  will,  it  is  believed,  convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  that 
Fhito  did  not  know  his  own  mind  ;  that  his  Logos  was  sometimes  impersonal 
and  sometimes  not,  or  that  he  sometimes  thougM  of  a  personal  Logos,  and 
never  beUeccd  in  one. 
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toward  the  recognition  of  a  real  Hypostasia,— so  steady,  as  it 
seemed,  so  promising,  so  fruitful, — is  but  a  play  upon  language, 
or  an  intellectual  field-sport,  or  at  best,  the  effort  which  precedes 
or  the  mask  which  covers  a  speculative  failure.  We  were 
tempted  perchance  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  master  from  whom  Apostles  were  presently  to  draw 
their  inspirations  ;  but,  in  truth,  we  have  before  us  in  Philo 
Judaaus  only  a  thoughtful,  not  insincere,  but  half-heathenized 
believer  in  the  Revelation  of  Sinai,  groping  in  a  twiliglit  which 
he  has  made  darker  by  his  Hellenic  tastes,  after  a  truth  which 
was  only  to  be  disclosed  ia  its  fulness  by  another  Kevelation,  the 
Eevelation  of  Pentecost. 

This  hesitation  as  to  the  capital  question  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Logos,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  vacillating,  tentative  speculation  of  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  clear,  compact,  majestic  doctrine  concern- 
ing our  Lord's  Pre-esistent  Godhead,  which  meets  as  under  a 
somewhat  similar  phraseological  form"  in  the  p^;es  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  it  is  assumed  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  is 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  the  Jew,  this  assump- 
tion overlooks  fundamental  discrepancies  of  thought,  and  rests 
its  case  upon  occasional  coincidences  of  language'.  Tor  besides 
the  contrast  between  the  abstract  ideal  Logos  of  Philo,  and  the 
concrete  Persona!  Logos  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  which  has 
already  been  noticed,  there  are  even  deejwr  differences,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  that  an  Apostle  should  have  sat 
in  spirit  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  breathe  the  same  general  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  Philo  is  everywhere  too  little  alive  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  consequences  of  moral  evil".     The  history 

"  On  the  general  queslion  of  the  phraseolo^cal  coincidences  between  Philo 
and  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  passages  quoted  in  Professor 
Manael's  article  '  Philosophj'  (Kitto'3  Bncjcl.),  already  referred  to.  I  could 
sincerely  wish  that  I  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading  that  article  hefbre 
miting  the  t«xt  of  these  pages. 

T  '  GfriirBr,'  Professor  Jowett  admits,  'has  eii^erated  the  resemblances 
between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament,  making  them,  I  think,  more  real  and 
less  verbal  than  their  are  in  feet.'  (Ep.  of  St.  Panl,  i.  454,  note.)  'II  est 
douteus,'  sajfs  M.  E,  Vacbero^  '  que  Saint  Jean,  qui  n"a  jamais  visiti 
Alexandrie,  ut  connu  les  IJvres  du  philosophe  juif.'  Histoire  Critique  de 
IMcole  d'Alexandrie,  i.  p.  201.  Anil  the  limited  drcnlation  of  the  writings  of 
the  theosophica!  Alenandrians  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  Philo  himself 
appears  nev^r  to  have  read  those  of  his  master  Aiistobulus.  Cf.  Valkenaer, 
de  Aristobulo,  p.  95. 

"  See  the  remarks  of  M.  E.  de  Pressenffi,  Jfsus-Cbrist,  p.  ni. 
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of  Israel,  insteat)  of  displaying  a  long,  earnest  struggle  between 
the  Gtoodness  of  Gtod  and  the  wickedness  of  men,  interests  Philo 
onlj-  as  a  complex  allegory,  wliieli,  by  a  versatile  exposition, 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  various  ontological  problems.  The 
priesthood,  and  the  satrifieial  system,  instead  of  pointing  to 
maii''^  profound  need  of  pardon  and  expiation,  are  resolved  by 
him  into  the  symbols  of  certain  coimieal  iacts  or  theosophic 
theories.  Philo  therefore  scarcely  hints  at  the  Messiah,  al- 
though he  says  much  concerning  Jewish  expectations  of  a 
brighter  future ;  he  knows  no  means  of  reconciliation,  of  re- 
demption ;  he  sees  not  the  need  of  them  According  to  Philo, 
salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  perpetual  speculation  upon 
the  eternal  order  of  things ;  and  asceticism  is  of  value  in  assist- 
ing man  to  ascend  into  an  ecstatic  philosophical  reverie.  The 
profound  opposition  between  such  a  view  of  man's  moral  state, 
and  that  stern  appeal  to  the  humbling  realities  of  human  life 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  would  alone  have  made  it  improbable  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testanient  are  under  serious  intellectual  obligations 
to  Philo.  Unless  the  preaching  which  could  rouse  the  con- 
science to  a  keen  agonizing  sense  of  guilt  is  in  harmony  with  a 
lassitude  which  ignores  the  moral  misery  that  is  in  the  world ; 
unless  the  proclamation  of  an  Atoning  Victim  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  be  reconcilable  with  an  indifference  to  the  existence 
of  any  true  expiation  for  sin  whatever ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  Philo  is  the  real  author  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
And  this  moral  discrepancy  does  but  tally  with  a  like  doctrinal 
antagonism.  According  to  Philo,  the  Divinity  cannot  touch  that 
which  is  material :  how  can  Philo  then  have  been  the  teacher  of 
an  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  expands  the  truth  that  the 
Word,  Himself  essentially  Divine,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  t  Philo's  real  spiritual  progeny  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Philo's  method  of  interpretation  may  have  passed  into 
the  Church ;  he  is  quoted  by  Clement  and  by  Origen,  often  and 
respeotfiilly.  Yet  Philo's  doctrine,  it  has  been  well  observed,  if 
naturally  developed,  would  have  led  to  Docetism  rather  than  to 
Christianity* ;  and  we  trace  its  influence  in  forms  of  theosophic 
Gnosticism,  which  only  agree  in  substituting  the  wildest  licence 
of  the  metaphysical  fancy,  for  simple  suhmission  to  that  historical 
fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Gospel. 
But  if  Philo  was  not  St  John's  master,  it  is  probable  that  his 

'  Donier,  Person  Christ!,  i.  57  (Einleit,). 
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writings,  or  rather  the  general  theoaophic  movement  of  which 
they  are  the  most  representative  sample,  may  have  supplied 
some  contemporary  heresies  with  their  stock  of  metaphysical 
material,  and  in  this  way  may  have  determined,  hy  an  indirect 
antagonism,  the  providential  form  of  St.  John's  doctrine.  Nor 
can  the  general  positive  value  of  Philo's  labours  he  mistaken,  if 
he  is  viewed  apart  from  the  use  that  modem  scepticism  has 
attempted  to  make  of  particular  speculations  to  which  he  gave 
such  shape  and  impulse.  la  making  a  way  for  some  leading 
currents  of  Greek  thought  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion, hitherto  wellnigh  altogether  closed  to  it,  Philo  was  not 
indeed  teaching  positive  trutii,  hut  he  was  breaking  down  some 
intellectual  harriers  agmnst  its  reception,  in  the  most  thoughtfiil 
portion  of  the  human  family.  In  Philo,  Greek  Philosophy 
almost  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  it  was 
Greek  Philosophy  endeavouring  to  base  itself,  however  precari- 
ously, upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Logos 
of  Philo,  though  a  shifting  and  incomplete  speculation,  may  well 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  minds  from  that  region  of 
unsettled  enquiry  that  surrounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Eeaaon,  to  the  clear  and  strong  faith  which  welcomes  the 
full  Gospel  Revelation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  Philo's  Logos, 
while  embodying  elements  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Inspired  doc- 
trine of  the  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  the  Jewbh  Eevelation, 
which  could  countenance  and  direct,  if  it  could  not  absolutely 
satisfy,  those  fitful  guesses  at  and  gropings  after  truth  which 
were  current  in  Heathendom.  If  Philo  could  never  have  created 
the  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  been  so  freely  ascribed  to  him, 
he  could  do  much,  however  unconsciously,  to  prepare  tlie  soil  of 
Alexandrian  thought  for  its  reception ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  his  Logos  must  appear  of  considerably  higher  importance 
than  the  parallel  speeulatioua  as  to  the  Memra,  the  Shekinah, 
the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  which  in  that 
and  later  ages  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism?, 

s  Compare  Domer,  Person  Chrjati,  Einleit.  p.  59,  on  the  Adam  Kadraon, 
and  p.  60,  on  the  Memra,  Shekiiiali,  and  Mctatron.  'Za  dcr  Idee  einer 
Incarnation  des  wirklieh  Gottlidien  aber  haben  ea  alle  dicae  TheologumeDB 
insgesammt  nie  gebracht.'  They  only  involve  a  paraalatio  appearance  of 
God,  are  symbola  of  Hia  Presence,  and  are  altogether  imperaontj  ;  or  if  per- 
sonal (aa  the  Metatron),  they  are  clearly  conceived  of  as  created  personalities. 
This  hiilps  to  explain  the  fact  that  doring  tiie  first  three  centuries  the  main 
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'Providence,'  saya  the  accurate  Neander, ' had  so  ordered  it,  that 
in  the  intellectual  world  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first 
appearance,  many  ideas  should  be  in  circulation,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  he  closely  related  to  it,  and  in  which  Christianity  could 
find  a  point  of  connection  with  external  thought,  on  which  to 
base  the  doctrine  of  a  God  revealed  in  Christ^.'  Of  these  ideas 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  most  generally  diffused  and  the 
most  instrumental  was  the  Logos  of  Alexandria,  if  not  the  exact 
Logos  of  Philo. 

It  is  possible  that  such  considerations  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  great  and  vital  doctrine 
which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures,  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  being  '  fanciful.'  Nor  am  I  insensible,  my  brethren,  to 
the  severity  of  such  a  condemnation  when  awarded  by  the 
practical  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  criticism  would  betoken  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  some  lack  of  wise  and  generous  thought.  'Fanciful,'  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  solid  in  one  field  of  study  may 
seem  fanciful  in  another.  Before  we  condemn  a  particular  line 
of  thought  as  '  fiincifiil,'  we  do  well  to  enquire  whether  a  pene- 
tration, a  subtlety,  a  versatility,  I  might  add,  a  spirituality  of 
intelligence,  greater  than  our  own,  might  not  convict  the  con- 
demnation itself  of  an  opposite  demerit,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described.  Especially  in  sacred  literature  the  im- 
putation of  fancifulness  is  a  rash  one ;  since  a  sacred  subject- 
matter  is  not  likely,  A  priori,  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  the 
coarser  tests  and  narrower  views  of  a  secular  judgment.  It 
may  be  that  the  review  of  those  adumbrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  we  have  been  eng^ed,  is  rather 
calculated  to  reassure  a  believer  than  to  convince  a  sceptic. 
Christ's  Divinity  illuminates  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  read 
them  as  a  whole  by  this  light  we  must  alreacly  have  recognised 
the  truth  from  which  it  radiates.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no  relations  of  a  more 
independent  character  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead.  The 
Old  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  great  national 
belief,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  would  do  justice  to  the  history  of  human  thought.  And 
we  proceed  to  ask  whether  that  belief  has  any,  and  what,  bearing 
upon  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom  as  to  the  Person  of  her 
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IL  There  is  then  one  element,  or  condition  of  national  life, 
with  which  no  nation  can  dispense.  A  nation  must  have  its  eye 
upon  a  future,  mnro  or  Icff.  Jcfinod,  but  fairly  within  the  appa- 
rent scope  of  its  grasp.  Hope  is  the  soul  of  mora!  vitality ;  and 
any  man,  or  society  of  men,  who  would  live,  in  the  morsJ  sense 
of  life,  must  be  looking  forward  to  something.  You  will  scarcely 
suspect  me,  my  brethren,  of  seeking  to  disparage  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  tradition ; — that  principle  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
owes  her  sabred  volume  itself,  no  less  than  her  treasure  of  formu- 
lated doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ; — that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of 
human  society  is  deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumu- 
lated social  and  political  experiences  of  the  generations  before  it. 
Precious  indeed,  to  every  wise  man,  to  every  association  of  true- 
hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past  Yet  what  is  the  past  without  the  future  ?  What  is 
memory  when  unaccompanied  by  hope  1  Look  at  the  case  of 
the  single  soul.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  life  of  high  earnest  pur- 
pose will  die  outright,  if  it  is  permitted  to  sink  into  the  placid 
reverie  of  perpetu^  retrospect,  if  the  man  of  action  becomes  the 
mere  '  laudator  temporis  acti  ?'  How  is  the  force  of  moral  life 
developed  and  strengthened  %  Is  it  not  by  successive  conscious 
efforts  to  act  and  to  suffer  at  the  call  of  duty  %  Must  not  any 
moral  life  dwindle  and  fade  away  if  it  be  not  reaching  forward  tj> 
a  standard  higher,  truer,  purer,  stronger  than  its  own !  Will 
not  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  the  self-conquests  even  of  a 
great  character  in  bygone  years,  if  they  now  occupy  its  whole 
field  of  vision,  only  serve  to  consummate  its  ruin  ?  As  it  doat- 
ingly  fondles  them  in  memory,  will  it  not  be  stiffened  by  conceit 
into  a  moral  petrifaction,  or  consigned  by  sloth  to  the  successive 
processes  of  moral  decomposition  1  Has  not  the  Author  of  our 
life  so  bound  up  its  deepest  instincts  and  yearnings  with  Hia 
own  eternity,  that  no  blessings  in  the  past  would  be  blessings  to 
us,  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with  the  future  ?  So  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  a  society.  The  greatest  of  all  societies  amoi^ 
men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  she  sus- 
tained only  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  her  saints  and  martyrs 
in  a  distant  past,  or  only  by  her  reverent  tnistftil  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  which  blesses  her  in  the  actual  present  1  Docs 
she  not  resolutely  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  future,  and  confidently 
reckon  upon  new  struggles  and  triumphs  on  earth,  and,  beyond 
these,  upon  a  home  in  Heaven,  wherein  she  will  enjoy  rest  and 
victory, — a  rest  that  no  trouble  can  disturb,  a  victory  that  no 
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reverse  can  forfeit  %  Is  not  the  same  law  familiar  to  us  in  this 
place,  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  great  educational  mstitu- 
tion?  Here  in  Oxford  we  feel  that  we  cannot  lest  upon  the 
varied  efforts  and  the  accumulated  credit  even  of  ten  centimes 
We  too  have  hopes  embarked  in  the  years  op  in  the  centuries 
before  us  ;  we  have  duties  towards  tliem.  We  differ,  it  may  be, 
even  radically,  among  ourselves  as  to  the  diiection  in  which  to 
look  for  our  academical  future.  The  hopes  of  some  of  us  are 
the  fears  of  others.  This  project  would  fiiin  banish  iiom  our 
system  whatever  proclaims  that  God  had  really  spoken,  and  that 
it  is  man's  duty  and  happiness  gladly  and  submissivelj  to  wil- 
come  His  message;  while  that  scheme  would  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fashion  each  one  of  our  intellectual  workmen  more  and 
more  strictly  after  the  type  of  a  believing  and  fervent  Christian. 
The  practical  difference  is  indeed  profound ;  hut  we  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  general  necessity  for  looking  forward.  On  both 
sides  it  is  understood  that  an  institution  which  is  not  struggling 
upwards  towards  a  higher  future,  must  resign  itself  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  already  in  its  decadence,  and  must  expect 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  that  conglomeration  of  men  which 
we  call  a  nation,  the  product  of  race,  or  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, the  product  in  any  case  of  a  Providential  Will,  Which 
welds  into  a  common  whole,  for  the  purposes  of  united  action 
and  of  reciprocal  influence,  a  lai^er  or  smaller  number  of  human 
beings.  A  nation  must  have  a  future  before  it;  a  future  which 
can  rebuke  its  despondency  and  can  direct  its  enthusiasm ;  a 
future  for  which  it  will  prepare  itself;  a  future  which  it  will 
aspire  to  create  or  to  control.  Unless  it  would  barter  away  the 
vigorous  nerve  of  true  patriotism  for  the  feeble  pedantry  of  a 
soulless  archteology,  a  nation  cannot  fall  back  alt^^ther  upon 
the  centuries  which  have  flattered  its  ambition,  or  which  have 
developed  its  material  well-being.  Something  it  must  propose 
to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  compassed  in  the  coming  time ;  some- 
thii^  which  is  as  yet  beyond  it.  It  will  enlarge  its  frontier ;  or 
it  will  develope  ite  commercial  resources  ;  or  it  will  extend  its 
schemes  of  colonization  ;  or  it  will  erect  its  ovei^o\vn  colonies 
into  independent  and  friendly  states;  or  it  will  bind  the  severed 
sections  of  a  divided  race  into  one  ^gantic  nationality  tliat  shall 
awe,  if  it  do  not  subdue,  the  nations  around.  Or  perchance  its 
attention  will  he  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  its  social 
life,  and  on  the  details  of  its  internal  legislation.  It  will  extend 
the  range   of  civil   privileges ;    it  will  broaden   the  basis  of 
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government ;  it  will  provide  additional  encouragements  to  and 
BafeguardiB  for  public  morality ;  it  will  steadily  aim  at  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  forced,  beyond  others,  to 
work  and  to  suffer.  Thankful  it  may  well  be  to  the  Author  of 
all  goodness  for  the  enjoyment  of  past  blessings;  but  the  spirit  of 
a  true  thankfulness  is  ever  and  very  nearly  iJlied  to  the  energy 
of  hope.  Self-complacent  a  nation  cannot  be,  unless  it  would 
perish.  Woe  indeed  to  the  country  which  dares  to  assume  that 
it  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  can  achieve  or  attempt  no 

Now  Israel  as  a  nation  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  makes  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common  life  of  a  people.  Israel 
indeed  had  been  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical  and 
political  miracle.  Her  great  lawgiver  could  point  to  the 
event  which  gave  her  national  existence  as  to  an  event  unique 
in  human  history*.  No  subsequent  vicissitudes  would  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  stoi^  which  Israel  treasured  in  her  inmost 
memory,  the  story  of  the  stern  Egyptian  bondage  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Exodus.  How  retrospective  throughout 
is  the  sacred  literature  of  Israel!  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
great  deliverance  should  be  accurately  chronicled;  it  must 
be  expanded,  applied,  insisted  on  in  each  of  its  many  bearings 
and  aspects  by  the  lawgiver  who  directed  and  who  described 
it ;  it  must  be  echoed  on  from  age  to  age,  in  the  stern 
expostulations  of  Prophets  and  in  the  plaintive  or  Jubilant 
songs  of  Psalmists.  Certainly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  history.  Israel  was  guided  by  the  contents 
of  her  sacred  books  to  live  in  much  grateful  reflection  upon 
the  past.  Certainly,  it  was  often  her  sin  and  her  condemnation 
that  she  practically  lost  sight  of  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her.  Yet  if  ever  it  were  permissible  to  foiget  the  future, 
Israel,  it  should  seem,  might  have  foi^otten  it.  She  might 
have  closed  her  eyes  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  from  beyond  the  Lebanon,  from  beyond  the  Eastern  and 
the  Southern  desert,  from  beyond  the  Western  sea,  from 
within  her  own  borders,  from  the  streets  and  the  palaces 
of  her  capital  She  might  have  abandoned  herself  in  an 
ecstasy  of  perpetuated  triumph  to  the  voices  of  her  poets 
and  to  the  rolls  of  her  historians.  But  there  was  One  Who 
had  loved  Israel  as  a  child,  and  had  called  His  infant  people 
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out  of  Egypt,  and  had  endowed  it  with  His  Name  and  His 
Law,  and  had  so  fenced  its  life  around  hy  protective  institutions, 
that,  as  the  ^es  passed,  neither  strange  manners  nor  hostile 
thought  should  avail  to  corrupt  what  He  had  so  bovmtifully 
^yen  to  it.  Was  He  forgetful  to  provide  for  and  to  direct 
that  instinct  of  expectation,  without  which  aa  a  nation  it 
could  not  livel  Had  He  indeed  not  thus  provided,  Israel 
might  have  struggled  with  vain  energy  after  ideals  such  as 
were  those  of  the  nations  around  her.  She  might  have  spent 
herself,  like  the  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  merchant,  for  a  lai^e 
commerce ;  she  might  have  watched  eagerly,  and  fiercely,  like 
the  Cilician  pirate  or  tike  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  for 
the  spoils  of  adjacent  civilizations;  she  might  have  essayed 
to  combine,  after  the  Greek  pattern,  a  discreet  measure  of 
sensuality  with  a  great  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect ; 
she  might  have  fared  as  did  IJie  Babylonian,  or  the  Peraian, 
or  the  Roman ;  at  least,  she  might  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-wide  tyranny  around  the  throne  of  a 
Hebrew  Belshazzar  or  of  a  Hebrew  Nero.  Nor  is  her  history 
altogether  iree  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  ideals 
as  were  these;  we  do  not  forget  the  brigandage  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  imperial  state  and  prowess  of  Solomon, 
or  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  union 
of  much  intellectual  activity  with  low  moral  effort  which 
marked  more  than  one  of  the  Eabbinical  schools.  But  the 
life  and  energy  of  the  nation  was  not  really  embarked,  at 
least  in  its  best  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects ;  their 
attractive  influence  was  intermittent,  transient,  accidental. 
The  expectation  of  Israel  was  steadily  directed  towards  a 
future,  the  lustre  of  which  would  in  some  real  sense  more 
than  eclipse  her  glorious  past.  That  future  was  not  sketched 
by  the  vain  ima^ings  of  popular  aspirations ;  it  was  unveiled 
to  the  mind  of  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
announcements.  These  announcements  did  not  merely  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  state  of  things;  they  centred 
very  remarkably  upon  a  coming  Person.  God  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  satisfy  the  iiistinct  of  hope  which  sustained  the  national 
life  of  His  own  chosen  people ;  and  Israel  lived  for  the  espeetcd 
Messiah. 

But  Israel,  besides  being  a  eivil  polity,  was  a  theocracy ; 
she  was  not  merely  a  nation,  she  was  a  Church.  In  Israel 
religion  was  not,  as  with  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity,  a 
mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  national  life.     Eeligiou  was 
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the  very  soul  and  Bubstance  of  the  life  of  Israel ;  Israel  was 
a  Church  encased,  embodied  ia  a  political  constitution.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  truly  national  aspirations  in  Israel  were  her 
religious  aspirations.  Even  the  modern  naturalist  critics  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  as  they  read  the  Hebrew  Scripturea,  that 
the  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two  dominant  convictions, 
the  like  of  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  ancient  people. 
God  was  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence, 
the  presence  of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being,  Who 
alone  exists  necessai-ily,  and  of  Himself;  Who  sustains  the 
life  of  aJl  besides  Himself;  before  Whom,  all  that  is  not 
Himself  is  but  a  shadow  aud  vanity;  from  Whose  sanctity 
there  streams  forth  upon  the  conscience  of  man  that  moral 
law  which  is  the  light  of  human  life  ;  and  in  Whose  mercy 
all  men,  especially  the  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  may, 
if  they  will,  find  a  gracious  and  long-suffering  Patron, — this 
was  the  substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Dependent  on  that  conviction  was  another.  The 
eye  of  Israel  was  not  merely  opened  towards  the  heavens ;  it 
was  alive  to  the  facta  of  the  moral  human  world.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  sin.  The  '  healthy  sen- 
suality,' as  Strauss  has  admiringly  termed  \t^,  which  pervaded 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  had  closed  up  the 
eye  of  that  gifted  race  to  a  perception  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  may  trace  indeed  throughout  the  best  Greek 
poetry  a  vein  of  deep  suppressed  melancholy*^;  but  the  secret 
of  this  subtle,  of  this  inextinguishable  sadness  was  unknown 

*  See  Luthardt,  Apologetische  VortiSge,  vorl.  vii.  note  6.  The  expression 
occurs  in  Schnbart's  Leben,  li.  461.  Luthardt  quotes  a  very  cLaraetcristie 
paEEUge  from  Goethe  (voL  xxs.  Winckelmann,  Antikes  HddniBches,  pp. 
io-'3)  to  the  same  effect.  '  If  the  modern,  at  almost  every  reflectiou,  casts 
himself  into  the  Infinite,  to  return  at  last,  if  he  can,  to  a  limited  point ;  the 
ancients  feel  themselves  at  once,  and  without  further  wanderings,  at  ease  only 
within  the  Lmits  of  this  beantifal  world.  Here  were  they  placed,  to  this 
were  they  called,  here  their  activity  has  found  scope,  and  their  passions 
objects  and  nonrishmeot.'  The  'heathen  mind,'  he  says, produced  'such  a 
condition  of  human  existence,  a  condition  intended  by  natnre,'  that '  both  in 
the  moment  of  highest  enjoyment  and  in  that  of  deepest  sacrifiee,  nay,  of 
absolate  min,  we  recognise  the  indestructibly  healthy  tone  of  their  thought.' 
Similarly  in  Strauss'  Leben  Miixklin's,  1851,  p.  127,  Miirfclin  says,  'twould 
with  all  my  heart  be  a  heathen,  for  here  I  find  truth,  nature,  greatness.' 

=  See  the  beantifal  passage  quoted  from  Lasanlx,  Abhandlung  iiber  den 
Sinn  der  (Edipus-sage,  p.  10,  by  Luthardf,  ubi  supra,  Dole  J.  C£  also 
DbUinger,  Heid.  nnd  Jud.  bk.  v.  pt.  I,  5  a  ;  Al)p.  Trench,  Huh.  Lectures, 
ed.  3,  p.  305,  also  Comp.  II.  xvii.  446 ;  Od.  li.  +89,  xviii.  130;  Eurip.  Hippol. 
190,  Med.  1224,  Fragm.  No.  454,  8og. 
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to  the  accomplisliecl  artists  who  gave  to  it  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression, and  who  lavished  their  choicest  resources  upon  the 
oft-repeated  effort  to  veil  it  beneath  the  bright  and  graceful 
drapery  of  a  versatile  light-heartedneSiS  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  the  Jew  knew  that  sin  was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow. 
He  could  not  foi^et  sin  if  he  would ;  for  before  his  eyes,  the 
importunate  existence  and  the  destructive  force  of  sin  were 
inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual.  He  witnessed  daily  sacrifices 
for  sin ;  he  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices  which  was 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  which  the  '  nation  of 
religion,*  impersonated  in  its  High  Priest,  solemnly  laid  its  sins 
upon  the  sacrificial  victim,  aad  bore  the  blood  of  atonement  into 
the  Presence-chamber  of  God.  Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in 
his  ears ;  he  knew  that  he  had  not  obeyed  it  If  the  Jew  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  really  efiected  his 
reconciliation  with  Ood;  if  his  own  prophets  told  him  that 
moral  obedience  was  more  precious  in  God's  Mgiit  than  sacrificial 
oblations  ;  if  the  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Decalogue, 
created  yearnings  within  him  which  it  coiild  not  satisfy,  and 
deepened  a  sense  of  pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve ; 
yet  at  least  the  Jew  could  not  ignore  sin,  or  think  lightly  of  it, 
or  essay  to  gild  it  over  with  the  levities  of  raillery.  He  could 
not  screen  from  his  sight  its  native  blackness,  and  justify  it  to 
himself  by  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  represent  it  as 
inevitable,  or  as  being  something  else  than  what  it  is.  The 
ritual  forced  sin  in  upon  his  daily  thoughts ;  the  ritual  inflicted 
it  upon  bis  im^ination  as  being  a  terrible  and  present  fact; 
and  so  it  entered  into  and  coloured  his  whole  conception  alike  of 
national  and  of  individual  life.  Thus  was  it  that  this  sense  of 
sin  moulded  all  true  Jewish  hopes,  all  earnest  Jewish  antici- 
pations of  the  national  future.  A  future  which  promised 
political  victory  or  deliverance,  but  which  offered  no  relief  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  better  aspirations, 
and  to  cheer  the  real  heart  of  a  people  which,  amid  whatever 
unfaithfulness  to  its  measure  of  light,  yet  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  God,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  and  to  the  effects  of 
moral  evil.  And  He  Who,  by  His  earlier  revelations  h'id  Him- 
self made  the  moral  nee<hi  of  Israel  so  deep  and  had  bidden  the 
hopes  of  Israel  nse  so  hi^rh,  vouchsafed  to  meet  the  one,  and  to 
offci  a  plemiy  satisfaction  to  the  other,  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
expected  Me&suh. 

It  IS  then  a  shallow  nuaip prehension  which  repiesents  the 
Mesbianic  belief  as  a  sort  of  outlj  rag  prejudice  or  superutition, 
"] 
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incidental  to  the  later  thought  of  Israel,  and  to  which  Chris- 
tianity has  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance,  that  it  may 
the  better  find  a  basis  in  Jewish  history  for  the  Person  of  its 
Founder.  The  Messianic  belief  was  in  truth  interwoven  with 
the  deepest  life  of  the  people.  The  promises  which  formed  and 
fed  this  belief  are  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jewish  annals ;  while  the  belief  rests  originally  upon  sacred 
traditions,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  although  they  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  Books. 
It  is  of  importance  to  enquire  whether  this  general  Messianic 
belief  included  any  definite  convictions  respecting  the  personal 
rank  of  the  Being  Who  was  its  object. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  three 
stages  of  development  may  be  noted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  a  fourth  beyond  it.  (a)  Of  these  the  first 
appears  to  end  with  Moses.  The  Protevangelium  contains  a 
broad  indeterminate  prediction  of  a  victory  of  humanity^  over 
the  Evil  Principle  that  had  seduced  man  to  his  fall.  The  'Seed 
of  the  woman'  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head^.  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  blessing,  at  first  so  general  and  indefinite,  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  something  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  Shem^, 
and  subsequently  for  the  descendants  of  Abrahams,  In  Abra- 
ham's Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed. 
Already  within  this  bright  but  generally  indefinite  prospect  of 
deliverance  and  blessing,  we  begin  to  discern  the  advent  of  a 
Personal  Deliverer.  St  Paul  ai^ues,  in  accordance  with  the 
J  wish  'n    rpretation,  that  'the  Se«d'  is  here  a  personal  Mes- 

h  h  singular  form  of  the  word  denoting  His  individu- 
D  y  whil  its  collective  force  su^ests  the  representative 
ha  ac  f  His  Human  Nature.  The  characteristics  of  this 
p  rs  n  M  sfiiah  emerge  gradually  in  successive  predictions. 
T  d  n  Jacob  looks  forward  to  a  Sbiloh  as  One  to  Whom  of 
b         3  the  regal  and  legislative  authority',  and  to  Whom 
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cf.  Row 
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'  Gen.  xlii.   lo.     On  t}ie  rea.ling  t'id  see  Pnse\,  Daniel  the  Propliet, 
152.     The  sense  given  in  the  te\t  is  supported  bj  Targum    Onkeloe, 
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the  obedient  nations  will  be  gathered.  Balaam  sings  of  the  Star 
That  will  come  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  That  will  rise  out 
of  IsraelK  This  is  something  more  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
reign  of  David  :  it  manifestly  points  to  tlie  glory  and  power  of 
a  Higher  Koyalty.  Mosesl  foretells  a  Prophet  Wbo  would  in  a 
later  age  be  raised  up  from  among  the  Israelites,  like  unto  him- 
self. This  Prophet  accordingly  was  to  be  the  Lawgiver,  the 
Teacher,  the  Euler,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  If  the  prophetic 
order  at  large  is  included  in  this  prediction",  it  is  only  as  being 
personified  in  the  Last  and  the  Greatest  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 
One  Prophet  Who  was  to  reveal  perfectly  the  mind  of  God,  and 
Whose  words  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  During  this  primary 
period  we  do  not  find  explicit  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of 
Messiah.  But  in  that  predicted  victory  over  the  Evil  One ;  in 
that  blessing  which  is  to  be  shed  on  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ; 
in  that  rightful  sway  over  the  gathered  peoples ;  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  teaching  of  that  Prophet  Who  is  to  be  lite  the  great 
Lawgiver  while  yet  He  transcends  him, — must  we  not  trace 
a  predicted  destiny  which  reaches  higher  than  the  known  limits 
of  the  highest  human  enei^y?  Is  not  this  early  prophetic  lan- 
guage only  redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  exaggeration  or 
vagueness,  by  the  point  and  jwstification  which  are  secured  to  it 
through  the  more  explicit  disclosures  of  a  succeeding  ageT 

(S)  The  second  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  centres  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  here 
as  elsewhere  is  suggested  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  uttered. 
When  mankind  was  limited  to  a  single  family,  the  Hope  of  the 
future  had  Iain  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  :  the  Patriarchal  age 
had  looked  forward  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  the  Mosaic  to 
a  Prophet  and  a  Legislator.  In  like  manner  the  age  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  in  its  bloom  of  youth  and  prowess,  was  bidden 
fix  its  eye  upon  an  Ideal  David  Who  was  to  be  the  King  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  colouring  or  form  of  the 
prophetic  announcement  lowered  its  scope  to  the  level  of  a 
Jewish  or  of  a  human  monarchy.  The  promise  of  a  kingdom  to 
David  and  to  his  house  J<yr  ever'",  a  promise  on  which,  we  know, 

JernsBlem  Tiirgmi],  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  those  of  Aquila  and  Sym- 
manhus,  and  substantiBlly  by  the  LXX.  and  Vnlgale. 

1  Deot.  xviii.  iS,  19 ;  see  Hengstenberg's  Christologie  des  A.  T.  vol.  L 
p.  iy>;  Acts  iii.  12,  vii.  57 ;  St.  John  i.  11,  vi.  14,  sii.  4S,  4<j. 

"i  Cf.  Dent,  xviii.  15. 

■>  2  Sam.  yii.  16  (Pa.  Ixxxis.  36,  37 ;  St.  John  sii.  34).  'From  David's 
address  to  God,  after  receiving  the  messa^  bj  Nathan^  it  is  i^lain  tl^  ttouL 
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the  great  Psalmist  rested  at  the  hour  of  his  death",  could  not  be 
fulfilled  hy  any  mere  continuation  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implied,  as  both  David  and  Solomon  saw, 
some  Superhuman  Royalty.  Of  this  Royalty  the  Messianic 
Psalms  present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  distinct  aspect  of  its  dignity,  while  all  either  imply 
or  assert  the  Divinity  of  the  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  for 
instance,  Messiah  is  associated  with  the  Lord  of  Israel  as  His 
Anointed  SonP,  while  gainst  the  authority  of  Both  the  heathen 
nations  are  rising  in  reheUioni.  Messiah's  inheritance  is  to  in- 
clude all  heathendom';  His  Sonship  is  not  merely  theocratic  or 
ethical,  but  Divine^.  All  who  trust  in  Him  are  blessed ;  all 
who  incur  His  wrath  must  perish  with  a  sharp  and  swift  de- 
struction'. In  the  first  recorded  prayer  of  the  Church  of 
Christ",  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  AJitioeh  of  Piaidia',  in  the 
argument  which  opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*,  this  Fsalm 
ia  quoted  in  such  senses,  that  if  we  had  no  Habbinical  text- 
books at  hand,  we  could  not  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  respecting  itr.     The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  a  picture  of  the 

understood  the  Son  promised  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Wliom  his  house  was  to 
be  established  for  ever.  But  the  words  whicb  seem  most  eipressive  of  this 
are  in  liis  verse  now  rendered  very  unintell^ibly  "  and  is  this  the  manner  of 
man  V  whereas  the  words  Oiwn  rmn  r*ni  literailj  signify  "and  this  is  (or 
must  be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or  of  the  Adam,"  i.e.  this  promise  must  relate 
to  the  law,  or  ordinance,  made  by  God  to  Adam  concerning  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  the  Man,  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Mes^h  is  expressly  called  by 
St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  SI.  4£~4;.' — Kennioott,  Remarks  on  the  Old  Testameiit, 
p.  115.  He  conlirins  this  interpretation  by  comparing  1  Chron.  xvii.  17  witli 
Horn.  V.  14.  •  »  Sam.  sxiu.  S- 

V  Ps.  ii.  7.  *  Ibid.  ver.  I. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  8,  9,  "  Ibid.  ver.  7. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  13.  See  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  St.  Jerome's  rendering  of 
■QV*I,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  47 S,  note  a.  'It  seems  to  me  diat  St.  Jerome 
preferred  the  rendering  "the  Son,"  since  he  adopted  it  where  he  could 
explwn  it,  [viz.  in  the  brief  commentary,]  hut  gave  way  to  prejudice  in 
rendering  "  adore  purely."  '  Cf.  also  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  98. 
Also  DeUtzsch  Psalmen,  L  p.  15,  note.  '  Dasa  "a  den  Arlikel  nicht  vertragt, 
dient  auch  im  Hebr.  ofter  din  Indeiermination  ad  am<plijiEa«dina  (s.  Fleischer 
zu  Zamachschari's  Gold.  Halsbandern  Anm.  3  S.  1  f.)  indem  sie  durch  die  in 
ihr  liegende  Unbegtenztheit  die  Einbililungskraft  lur  Vergrosscrung  des  so 
ausge^tickten  Begriffs  aufFordert.  £in  arab.  Ausleger  wUrde  aa  u.  St.  erk- 
liiren  ;  "  Kvlsset  einen  Sohn,  und  was  fiir  einen  Sohn  1 " ' 

"  Acts  iv,  as,  26.  '  Ibid.  riii.  33. 

I  Heb.  i.  5  ;  cf.  Rom,  L  4. 

5  TheChaVdeeTaigBmieletaVhiaPaalmtotVieMessaK  SotheBevesUfli 
Rabba.  The  interpretation  was  changed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  pressure 
of  the  Chrisfjan  arguments.  '  Our  masters,'  says  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  '  have 
expounded  [this  Psalm]  of  King  Messiah ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  and 
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peaceful  anJ  glorious  union  of  the  King  Messiah  with  His 
mystical  bride,  the  Cliurch  of  redeemed  humanity.  Messiah  is 
introduced  as  a  Divine  King  reigning  among  men.  His  form  is 
of  more  than  human  beauty;  His  lips  overflow  with  grace; 
God  bas  blessed  Him  for  ever,  and  has  anointed  Him  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  But  Messiah  is  also  directly 
addressed  as  God ;  He  is  seated  upon  an  everlasting  throne^'. 
Neither  of  these  Psalms  can  be  adapted  without  exegetical  vio- 
lence to  the  circumstances  of  Solomon  or  of  any  other  king  of 
ancient  Israel ;  and  the  New  Testament  interprets  the  picture  of 
lie  Koyal  Epithalamium,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Eoyal  triumph 
over  the  insurgent  heathen,  of  the  one  true  King  Messiah  a.  In 
another  Psalm  the  character  and  extent  of  this  Messianic 
Sovereignty  are  more  distinctly  pictured''.  Solomon,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  sketches  a  Superhuman  King,  ruling 
an  empire  which  in  its  character  and  in  its  compass  altogether 
transcends  his  own.  The  extremest  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  melt  away  before  the  gaze  of  the  Psalmist.  The  new 
kingdom  reaches  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  flood  unto  the 
world's  end'^.'  It  reaches  from  each  frontier  of  the  Promised 
Land,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  known  world,  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  From  the  Mediten-anean  it  extends  to  the 
ocean   that  washes    the   shores   of   Eastern  Asia ;    from  the 

for  furnishing  answer  to  the  Minim  [t.  e.  the  Christian  "  heretics'"],  it  is  better 
to  interpret  it  of  David  himself.'  Quoted  by  Pearson  on  art.  2,  notes ; 
Chandler,  Defence  of  Chriatianity,  p.  iij;  Pocock,  Porta  Mosis,  note,  p.  307. 
See  loo  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  vol.  L  p.  197. 

i  Dr.  Pusey  observes  that  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  King  Messiah  {ver.  6), '  Thj  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,' '  no  one  who  thought  he  could  so  construct  the 
sentence  that  the  word  EloAim  need  not  designate  the  being  addressed, 
doubted  that  Elokiw,  signified  God ;  and  no  one  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  ont  for  the  word  mokita  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  "God," 
doubted  that  it  designated  the  being  addressed.  A  right  instinct  prevented 
each  class  from  doing  more  violenee  to  grammar  or  to  idiom  than  he  needed, 
in  order  to  escape  the  truth  whicb  he  disliked.  If  people  thought  that  they 
might  paraphrKse"  Thy  throne.  O  Judge"  oi- "Princti"  oi-  "imago  of  God," 
or  "who  art  as  a  God  to  Phaiaoh,''fhey  hesitated  not  to  render  with  us  "Thy 
throne  is  for  ever  and  ever."  If  men  think  that  they  may  assume  such  an 
idiom  as  "Thy  throne  of  God"  meaning  "Thy  Divine  throne,"  or  "Thy 
tbrone  is  God"  meaning  "Thy  throne  is  the  throne  of  God,"  they  doubt  not 
that  Elohim.  means  purely  and  simply  God.  ...  If  people  could  persuade 
themselves  that  the  words  were  a  parenthetic  address  to  God,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  own  their  meaning  to  be  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever."'  Daniel  the  Prophet,  pp.  470,  471,  and  note  8.  Rev.  v.  11.  Cf. 
Delitzscli  in  loo. 

"  Heb.  i.  8.  b  Ps,  i^sii.  c  Ibid,  ver  8. 
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Euphrates  to  the  utmost  West.  At  the  feet  of  its  mighty 
Monarch,  all  who  are  most  inaocessihle  to  the  arms  or  to  the 
influence  of  Israel  hasten  to  tender  tJieir  yoluntary  submission. 
The  wild  sons  of  the  desertii,  the  merchaats  of  TaraKish  in  the 
then  distant  Spain*,  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean f,  the 
Arab  chiefaS,  the  wealthy  Nubiansli,  are  foremost  in  proffering 
their  homage  and  fealty.  But  all  kings  are  at  last  to  fall  down 
in  submission  before  the  Euler  of  the  new  kingdom  j  all  nations 
are  to  do  Him  service'.  His  empire  is  to  be  co-extensive  with 
tJie  world  :  it  is  also  to  be  co-enduring  with  timely.  His  empire 
is  to  be  spiritual ;  it  is  to  confer  peace  on  the  world,  but  by 
righteousness',  lie  King  will  Himself  secure  righteous  judg- 
ment", salvation",  deliverance",  redemptionP,  to  His  subjects. 
The  needy,  the  afflicted,  the  friendless,  will  be  the  especial 
objects  of  His  tender  carefl.  His  appearance  in  the  world  will 
be  like  the  descent  of  'the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass';'  the  true 
life  of  man  seems  to  have  been  killed  out,  but  it  is  yet  capable 
of  being  restored  by  Him.  He  Himself,  it  is  hinted,  will  be  out 
of  sight ;  but  His  Jams  will  endure  for  ever ;  His  Name  will 
'  propagate  s ;'  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ',  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  King  is  immortal ;  He  is  also  all-kuowing  and  all- 
mighty.  '  Omniscience  alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human 
heart ;  Omnipotence  alone  can  bring  deliverance  to  every  human 
suflerer",'  Look  at  one  more  representation  of  this  Koyalty, 
that  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  referred,  in  dealing  with  his 
Jewish  adversaries".  David  describes  his  Great  Descendant 
Messiah  as  his  '  Lordy,'  Messiah  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  partner  of  His  d^ity.  Messiah  reigns  upon  a 
throne  which  impiety  alone  could  ass^n  to  any  human  monarch ; 
He  is  to  reign  until  His  enemies  are  made  His  footstool*;  He  is 
ruler  now,  even  among  His  unsubdued  opponents*.  In  the  day 
of  His  power.  His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  to  His 
service;  they  are  clad  not  in  earthly  armour,  but  'in  the 
beauties  of  holiness^*.'  Messiah  is  Priest  as  well  as  Kingc ;  He 
is  an  everlasting  Priest  of  that  older  order  which  had  been 

^  Ps.  kxii.  9,  □"S.  •  Itid.  ver.  lo.  '  Ibid. 


"  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  4J9. 

"  St.  Matt.  xsii.  41-45;  I's  ci.  1.       '  P^.  es.  i.  '  Md. 

"  Ibid,  ver.  ».  "  Ibid,  yer,  3.  =  Ibid.  ver.  4. 
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honoured  by  the  father  of  the  feithfuL  Who  is  this  everlasting 
Priest,  this  resistless  King,  reigning  thus  amid  His  enemies 
and  commanding  the  inmost  hearts  of  His  servants  1  He  is 
David's  Descendant ;  the  Pharisees  knew  that  truth.  But  He 
is  also  David's  Lord.  How  could  He  he  both,  if  He  was  merely 
human  1  The  belief  of  Christendom  can  alone  answer  the 
question  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  Tlie  Son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord,  because  He  is  God ;  the  Lord  of 
David  is  David's  Son,  because  He  is  God  Incarnate'^. 

(7)  These  are  but  samples  of  that  rich  store  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  belongs  to  the  second  or  Davidie  period,  and 
much  more  of  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  C:mon  in  Malachi,  Here  Messianic 
jffophecy  reaches  its  climax :  it  expands  into  the  fullest  par- 
ticularity of  detail  respecting  Messiah's  Human  Ufe ;  it  mounts 
to  the  highest  assertions  of  His  Divinity,  Isaiah  is  the  richest 
mine  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament*.  Messiah, 
especially  designated  as  'Uie  Servant  of  God,'  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  in  Isaiah  and  in 
Jeremiah,  the  titles  of  Messiah  are  often  and  pointedly  es- 
presaive  of  His  true. Humanity.     He  is  the  Fruit  of  the  earth^; 

•^  On  Pa.  110,  see  Pusey  on  Daniel,  p.  466,  aqq.  Delitzsoh  Psalmen  ii. 
p.  fisg, 

'  With  reference  to  the  modern  theory  (Renan,  Vic  de  J^sns,  p.  37,  &o. 
&e.)  of  a 'later  Issuah,'  or  'Great  Unknown,'  hving  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  aod  the  assumed  aothor  of  Is.  xL-lxvi.,  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  Professor  Payne  Smith's  valuable  volame  of  Univeraitj  Sermons 
on  the  anhjent.  When  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  h  priori  grounds  that  bond 
Jfde  prediction  of  strictly  future  events  is  impossible,  the  Bible  predictions  must 
either  be  resolved  into  the  far-sighted  anticipBtions  of  genius,  or,  tf  their 
accuracy  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  this  esplanatjon,  they  must  be  treated  as 
being  only  historical  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to,  thrown  with  whatever 
design  into  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  predictions  respecting  Cyrus  in  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  are  too  expUoit  to  be  reasonably  r^UTled  as  the  results 
of  natural  foresight ;  hence  the  modern  assumption  of  a  '  lat«r  Isaiah'  as  their 
real  author.  '  Supposing  this  assumption,'  says  Bishop  Ollivant, '  to  be  true, 
this  later  Isaiah  was  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  also  a  witness  to  his  own  fraud; 
for  he  constantly  appeals  to  prophetic  power  as  a  test  of  truth,  making  it, 
and  spedfically  the  prediction  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by 
Cyrus,  an  evidence  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nothingness  of  heathen  idols.  And  yet  we  are  to  suppose  that  when  this 
fraud  was  first  palmed  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  they  were  so  simple  as  not  to 
have  perceived  that  out  of  his  own  mouth  this  felao  prophet  was  con- 
demned!"— Charge  of  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  1866,  p.  g%  note  b.  Comp. 
Delitzsch,  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  p.  33.     Smith's  Diet.  Bible,  art.  •  Isaiah.' 
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8+     Divine  Royalty  of  Messiah  in  the  prophets. 

He  is  tbe  Kod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesses ;,  He  is  the  Brsjich  or 
Sprout  of  David,  the  Zemachli.  He  is  called  by  God  from  His 
mother's  womb*;  God  has  put  His  Spirit  upoa  Him'',  He  is 
auointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  biad  up  the 
brokea-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive^.  He  is  a 
Prophet ;  His  work  is  greater  thaji  that  of  any  prophet  of 
Israel.  Not  merely  will  He  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob"",  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israelii ;  He  jg  a]ao  given  as  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Salvation  of  God  unto  the  end  of  the  earth*.  Such  ia  His 
Spiritual  Power  as  Prophet  and  Legislator  that  He  wUl  write 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  not  upon  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  true  IsraelP.  In  Zechariah  as  in  David 
He  is  an  enthroned  Priesti,  but  it  is  the  Kingly  glory  of 
Messiah  which  predominates  throughout  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations of  this  period,  and  in  which  His  Superhuman  Nature 
is  mc«t  distinctly  su^eated.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  Branch 
of  Eighteousness,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  among  the  posterity  of 
David,  is  a  King  who  will  reign  and  prosper  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  eartht.  According  to  Isaiah,  this 
expected  King,  the  Hoot  of  Jesse,  '  will  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people;'  the  Gentiles  will  seek  Him;  He  will  be  the 
rallying-point  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  true  centre  of  its  govern- 
ment". Righteousness,  equity,  swift  justice  strict  faithfiilness, 
will  mark  His  administration* ;  He  will  not  be  dependent  like  a 
human  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  of  His  senses  ;  He  will  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyea,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  His  eats";  He  will  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  moral 
insight.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne,  all  that  is  by  nature 
savage,  proud,  and  cruel  among  the  sons  of  men  will  learn  the 
habits  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  love  ^.  '  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  caJf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  failing  together ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  The  reign  of  moral  power,  of 
spiritual  graces,  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  wDI  succeed  to  the 
reign  of  physical  and  brute  force.  The  old  sources  of  moral 
danger  will  become  harmless  through  His  protecting  presence 
and  blessing ;  '  The  sucku^  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 

B  Tsa.  Jii.  I.  ^  Jer.  iniii.  5;  xsriii.  15.  '  Isa.  ilix.  1. 

"  Ibid,  xlii.  1.  1  Ibiil.  Isi.  t.  "■  Ibid.  li.t.  !0. 

»  Ibid.  slis.  6.  »  Ibid.  p  Jcr.  xxii.  31-35. 

1  Zech.  vi.  rj.  '  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  '  Isa.  si.  10. 

'  Ibid.  vera.  4,  5.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  j.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  fi-S. 
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Messiah  is  to  win  i/ie  world  by  His  sufferings.    85 

asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
den? ;'  and  in  the  end  'the  earth  shaJl  he  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  aea*.'  Daniel  is  taught 
that  at  the  'anointing  of  the  Most  Holy' — after  a  defined 
period — God  will  '  finish  the  transgressions,'  and  '  make  an  end 
of  sins,'  and  'make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,'  and  'bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness".'  Zechariah  too  especially  points  out 
the  mor^  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Messiah.  The  founder  of  an  eastern  dynasty  must  ordinarily 
wade  through  blood  and  slaughter  to  the  steps  of  his  throne, 
and  must  maintain  liis  authority  by  force.  But  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  beholds  her  King  coming  to  her,  '  Just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'  '  lie  chariots  are  cut 
off  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem ;'  the  King 
'  speaks  peace  unto  the  heathen ;'  the  '  battle-bow  is  broken ;' 
and  yet  His  dominion  extends  'from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earths.' 

In  harsh  and  utter  contrast,  as  it  seems,  to  this  repre- 
sentation of  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  King,  the  moral  conqueror  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  there  is  another  representation  of  Him  which 
belongs  to  the  Davidic  period  as  well  as  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
Messiah  bad  been  typified  in  David  persecuted  by  Saul  and 
humbled  by  Absalom,  no  less  truly  than  He  had  been  typified  in 
Solomon  surrounded  by  all  the  glory  of  his  imperial  court. 
If  Messiah  reigns  in  the  forty-fifth  or  in  the  seventy-second 
Psalms,  He  suffers,  nay  He  is  pre-eminent  among  the  sufFering, 
in  the  twenty- second.  We  might  suppose  that  the  suffering  Just 
One  who  is  described  by  David,  reaches  the  cHmas  of  anguish  ; 
but  the  portrait  of  an  archetypal  ■  Sorrow  has  been  even  more 
minutely  touched  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah.  In  both  writers,  how- 
ever, the  deepest  humiliations  and  woes  are  confidently  treated 
as  the  prelude  to  an  assured  victory.  The  Psalmist  passes,  irom 
what  is  little  less  than  an  elaborate  prt^amme  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  to  an  announcement  that  by 
these  unexampled  sufferings  the  heathen  will  be  converted,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  adore  the 
true  Godt^.  The  Prophet  describes  the  Servant  of  God  as 
'despised  and  rejected  of  men*;'  His  sorrows  are  viewed  with 
general  satisfaction ;  they  are  accounted  a  just  punishment  for 
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86    Significance  of  the  theory  of  a  double  Messiah. 

Uis  own  supposed  crimes^.  Yet  in  reality  He  bears  our  in- 
firmities, and  carries  our  sorrows  f ;  His  woimds  are  due  to  our 
transgressions ;  Hia  stripes  have  a  liealing  Tirtue  for  use.  Hia 
sufferings  and  death  are  a  trespass-offering  1> ;  on  Him  is  laid 
the  iniquity  of  alii,  if  j^  Isaiah  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
tragedy  is  more  fully  insisted  on,  the  picture  itself  is  not  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  suffering  Servant  stands 
before  Hia  judges;  'His  Visage  is  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  His  Form  more  than  the  sons  of  men!" ;'  like  a  lamb', 
innocent,  defenceless,  dumb,  He  is  led  forth  to  the  slaughter ; 
'He  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  livingi".'  Yet  the  Prophet 
pauses  at  His  grave  to  note  that  He  '  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied",'  that  God  'will  divide  Him  a 
portion  with  the  great,'  and  that  He  will  Himself  'divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.'  And  all  this  is  to  follow  'hecause  He  hath 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  deatho.'  His  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  His  victory;  His  death  is  the  destined  instrument 
whereby  He  will  achieve  Hia  mediatorial  re^  of  glory. 

Place  yourselves,  brethren,  by  an  effort  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy in  the  position  of  the  men  who  heard  this  language 
while  its  historical  fulfilment,  so  familiar  to  us  GJiristians, 
was  as  yet  future.  How  self-contradictory  must  it  have 
appeared  to  them,  how  inexplicable,  how  full  of  paradox ! 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  anticipate 
that  invention  of  a  double  Jilessiah,  to  which  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  had  recourse,  that  they  might  escape  the  manifest 
cogency  of  the  Christian  argument  P.  Tliat  our  Lord  should 
actually  have  submitted  Himself  to  the  laws  and  ^encies 
of  di^race  and  discomfiture,  and  should  have  turned  His 
deepest  humiliation  into  the  very  weapon  of  Hia  victory,  is 
not  t\ie  least  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divine  power  and 
mlsaioa.  And  the  prophecy  which  so  paradoxically  dared  to 
say  that  He  would  in  such  fashion  both  suffer  and  reign, 
assuredly  and  imphcitly  contained  within  itself  another  and 
a  higher  truth.  Such  majestic  control  over  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  failure  betokened  somethiug  more  than  an  extraor- 


P  See  Dr.  ilengstenberg'a  elaboraie  accnnnt  of  the  successive  Jewish 
irtopretations  of  Isaiah  hi.  ij-liii.  I»,  Christolog.  vol.  ii.  pp,  310-319 
(Clarke's  trans.).    Dr.  Payne  dmlth  on  lEaiah,  p.  i;i. 
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(linary  man,  something  not  less  than  a  distinctly  Superhuman 
Personality.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  powers, 
the  world-wide  sway,  the  spiritual,  heart-controlling  teaching, 
80  distinctly  ascribed  to  Him,  this  prediction  that  the  Christ 
would  die,  and  would  conTert  the  whole  world  by  death,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  most  explicit  statements  of  the  prophets 
respecting  His  Person.  It  is  no  surprise  to  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  steadily  on  the  destiny  which  prophecy  thus  assigns 
to  Messiah,  that  Is^uah  and  Zechariah  should  speak  of  Him 
as  Divine.  We  will  not  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
Isaiah  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  of  men  is  constantly  asserted 
to  be  the  Creator  %  Who  by  Himself  will  save  His  people  >", 
Significant  as  such  language  is  as  to  the  bent  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  it  is  not  properly  Messiania  But  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy", the  full  and  true  sense  of  which  is  so  happily  suggested 
to  us  by  its  place  in  the  Church  services  for  Christmas  Day, 
the  '  Son'  who  is  given  to  Israel  receives  a  fourfold  Name.  He 
is  a  Wonder-CounseDor,  or  Wonderful,  above  all  earthly  beings ; 
Ho  possesses  a  Nature  which  man  cannot  fathom ;  and  He 
tlius  shares  and  unfolds  the  Divine  Mind  *.  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  Everlasting  Age  or  of  Eternity".  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     Above  all.  He  is  exprissly  named,  the  Mi^ty  God». 


r  IMd.  xlv.  i\-i3,;  Hos.  i.  7;  cf.  Eom.  .\iv.  11;  PUil.  ii,  lo;  Isa. 
xsjiv.  4,  xl.  3,  10.  ■  l3a.  ii.  6. 

'  ^T  «bE.  TliesB  two  words  must  rJearl;  be  connected,  although  tliey 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  Aataa  constractiu.  Gen.  jvi.  11.  p>i' 
designated  the  atbibute  here  concerned,  wfe  the  snperhnnmn  Possosaot 
of  it.  "  TT-^H,  Bp.  Lowth's  Transl.  of  Isaiah  in  loc. 

'  This  is  the  pl^n  liteml  sense  of  the  words.  The  habit  of  constniing 
■Visj-^  as  '  strong  hero,'  which  was  common  to  Gesenius  and  the  older 
tationalists,  has  been  abandoned  by  later  writers,  such  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel. 
Bitzig  observes  that  to  render  mj-^»  by  '  strong  hero '  is  contrary  to  the 
mm  lojnendi.  'in,'  he  ai^es,  'is  always,  even  in  such  passages  as 
Gen.  xxii.  29,  to  be  rendered  "  God."  In  all  the  passages  which  are 
quoted  to  proiie  that  it  means  "princeps  "  "potens,"  the  forms  are.'  he  says, 
•tn  be  dnrivBd  not  from  H»  bnt  from  'vit.  which  jinjnerlv  means  "ram." 
then  "  leader,"  or  "  prince "  of  the  flock  of  men.'  (See  the  quot.  in  Hengst. 
Ghri^  ii  p  88,  Clarlte's  transl ).  But  while  these  later  rationalisis 
rtco^ise  the  tme  meaning  of  the  phrase,  they  endeayoui  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  name  of  Messiah,  indicating  nothmg  as  to  His  possessing  a 
Dmne  Nature  HitziR  contends  that  it  is  applied  to  Messiah  'by  way 
oF  eiagseration,  in  so  lat  as  Be  posiesies  ffivine  qualities  ^  and  "knoTiel, 
that  it  belongs  to  Him  as  a  hero,  who  in  His  warn  with  the  dcnfiles 
wiU  shew  that  He  possesses  dmne  strength  But  doe,  the  word  'El' 
admit  of  being  apphed  to  a  merely  human  hero?   'El,'  sajs  Dr   Pusey, 
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Conformably  with  tliis  Teremiah  calls  Him  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  * 
as  Isaiah  h<id  called  Him  Emiiiiinuel ",  Micah  speaks  of  His 
eternal  pre  e-aatencey  as  Isaiah  haJ  spoken  of  His  endless 
reign^  DdJiiel  predicts  that  His  dcminion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  that  sh'iU  not  pa^a  away*     Zechariah  terms  Him  the 

the  name  of  God  19  nowhere  nsed  abaol-atdp  of  any  but  God.  The 
nord  IS  used  once  relatively  in  its  first  appellative  sense,  the  migUy  of 
the  natwns  (Ezek.  xixi  11)  m  regard  to  Nebnchadneiiar.  Also  once 
in  the  plural  (Ezek.  aixiL  11)  It  occurs  absolutely  in  Hebrew  215  tjmes, 
and  in  every  pUce  is  used  of  God  Daniel  p.  483.  Can  we  then  donbt 
Its  true  force  in  the  present  passage  especially  when  we  compare  Isa.  s.  i  1 , 
where -1133  >»  is  applied  indisputably  to  the  Most  High  God?  Cf.  Delitzsch, 
Jesaia,  p.  155. 

"*  Jar.  xsiiL  s,  6.  This  tille  is  also  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  Mesaanic  age,  in  other  words,  to  the  ChrislJan  Church.  Jer.  xxsiii. 
35,  rG.  The  reason  is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  close  fellowship 
of  Christ  with  His  Church  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  (Bph,  v.  23,  ^o)- 
who  even  calls  the  Church,  Christ  (3  Cor.  sii.  12).  Jehovah  Tsidkenu 
espressos  the  great  feet  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  author,  and  Christendom 
the  result.  That  feet  is  the  actual  gift  of  God's  justifying,  sanctifying 
righteousness  to  our  weak  sinfnl  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  Church 
then,  the  title  draws  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  gift ;  as  appUed  to 
Christ,  to  the  Person  of  Him  through  Whom  it  is  given.  It  cannot  bo 
paralleled  with  names  given  to  inanimate  objects  such  as  Jehovah  Nissi, 
nor  even  with  such  personal  names  as  Jehoram,  Jehoshapbat,  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  kings  in 
question  with  the  Exalted  Jehovah,  or  with  Jehovah  the  Judge.  The 
title  before  ns,  of  itsdf.  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ  5 
it  was  indeed  given  in  another  form  to  Zedekiah.  Its  real  force,  as  ^plied 
to  our  Ifflrd,  is  however  shewn  by  other  prophetic  statements  about  Him, 
jnst  as  He  is  called  Jesns,  in  a  fnndameiitally  distinct  sense  from  that 
which  the  word  bore  in  its  earlier  applications.  But  cf.  Pye  Smith, 
Messiah,  i.  271,  sqij.  Hengst.  Christ,  ii.  415,  sqq.  Reinke,  Messianischen 
Weissagungen,  iii.  510,  sqq.  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  4,  p.  565S.  Pearson  on 
Creed,  ii.  181,  ed.  1833. 

»  Isa.  vii.  14  i  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  Like  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Emmanuel  does 
really  point  to  our  Lord's  Divine  Person,  as  Isa.  ijc.  6,  would  alone  imply. 
That  nate  means  a  literal  vU'gin,  that  the  fnlfilment  of  this  prophecy 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  (he  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  announcement 
of  God's  mighty  Salvation  in  the  future,  might  well  have  satisfied  Ahaz 
that  the  lesser  help  agMnst  the  two  kings  in  the  immediate  present  would 
not  he  wanting,  are  points  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Christ.  iL  45-66. 
Beinke,  Weissagnng  von  der  Jungftau  und  von  Immanuel,  MUnster,  1848. 
Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Name  Emmanuel  was  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  a  child  bom  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
'then  did  God  in  the  highest  sense  become  with  us,  when  He  was  seen 
upon  earth.'  St.  Cbrys.  in  Isa.  eh.  rii.  s.  6,  quoted  by  Hengst.  Christol.  nbi 
supra.  See  too,  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  'Isaiah,'  i.  p.  879;  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  pp.  21-37. 

V  Mic.  V.  2.  See  Chandler's  Defence  of  Chrlstianitv,  p.  124;  Mill  on 
Mythical  Interpr.  p.  jiS.  '  Isa.  ii.  6.  '     »  Dan.  vii.  14. 
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Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts i>;  and  refers  in  the 
clearest  language  to  His  Ineamation  and  Passion  as  being 
that  of  Jehovah  Himself  =.  Haggai  implies  His  Divinity 
by  foretellii^  that  His  presence  will  make  the  glory  of  the 
second  temple  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  iiraf^.  Malaohj 
points  to  Him  as  the  ADgel  of  the  Covenant,  Jehovah, 
Whom  Israel  was  seeking,  and  "Who  would  suddenly  come 
to  His  temple^. 

Read  this  language  as  a  whole;  read  it  hy  the  light  of  the 
great  doctrine  which  it  attests,  and  which  in  turn  illuminates 
it,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  Divine  as  well  as  Human ; — all 
is  natural,  consistent,  full  of  point  and  meaning.  But  divorce 
it  from  that  doctrine  in  obedience  to  a  foregone  and  arbitrary 
placitum  of  the  negative  criticism,  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  banished  at  any  cost  from  the  scroll  of  prophecy; 
— how  full  of  difficulties  does  such  language  forthwith  become, 
how  overstrained  and  exaggerated,  how  insipid  and  disappoint- 
ing !  Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Christian  interpreters,  and  to  resolve  upon  seeing  in 
the  prophets  only  such  a  sense  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  exigencies  of  Naturalism.  It  is  possible  to 
surest  that  what  looks  like  supernatural  prediction  is  only 
a  clever  or  chance  fiirsightedness,  and  that  expressions  which 
literally  anticipate  a  distant  history  are  but  the  exuberance  of 
poetry,  which,  from  its  very  vagueness,  happens  to  coincide 
with  some  feature,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  remote  future. 
It  is  possible  to  avoid  any  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  by  converging  and  consentient  lines 

■i  Zech.  xiii-  1-  TKIS  does  not  mean  only  an  assoraate  of  any  kind, 
or  a  neighbour.  'The  word  rendered  "My  fellow"  was  revived  by  Zechariah 
from  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  nsed  eleven  times  in  LeritiRus, 
and  then  was  disused.  There  is  no  donbt  then  that  the  wordj  being 
revived  out  of  I^vitious,  is  to  be  nnderstood  as  in  Leviticus;  hnt  in 
Leviticus  it  is  nsed  strictly  of  a  fellow-man,  one  who  is  as  himself. 
Lev.  vi.  2,  iviii.  20,  rix.  11.  15.  17,  isis.  1%  xxv.  14, 15,  17.  . ,  Tlie  name 
des^ates  not  one  joined  by  friendship  or  covenant,  or  by  any  voluntary 
act,  but  one  united  indissolnbly  by  common  boni^  of  nature,  which  a 
man  may  violate,  but  cannot  annihilate.  .  . .  When  then  this  tifle  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  God,  it  is  clear  that  That  Individual  can 
be  no  mere  man,  bat  mast  be  one  united  with  God  by  an  Unity  of  Being. 
The  "Fellow"  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  He  Who  said  in  the  Gospel, 
"I  and  My  Father  are  One.'"  Pusev,  Daniel,  pp.  48;,  +88.  Hengst. 
Christ,  iv.  pp.  lo8-ri2. 

=  Zech.  ii.  10-13-  *"-  '=> ;  St.  John  xix.  u,  .17 ;  "ev.  i.  J. 

*  Hag.  ii.  7,  9.  *  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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of  prophecy,  and  to  refuse  to  cousider  the  prophetic  utterances, 
except  in  detail  and  one  by  one ;  aa  if  forsooth  Messianic 
prophecy  were  an  intellectual  enemy  whose  forces  must  be 
divided  by  the  criticism  that  would  conquer  it.  It  is  possible, 
alas  1  even  for  accomplished  scholarship  so  fretfully  to  carp 
at  each  instance  of  pure  prediction  in  the  Bible,  to  nibble 
away  the  beauty  and  dim  tiie  lustre  of  each  leading  utterance 
with  such  persevering  industry,  as  at  length  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  predictive  element  in  Scripture  is  insi^ificantly  small, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  exist  at  ail.  That  modem  criticism 
of  this  temper  should  refuse  to  accept  the  prophetic  witness 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than 
-to  be  wondered  at  And  yet,  if  it  were  seriously  supposed 
tliat  such  criticism  had  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  reference 
to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  still  have  to  encounter  and  to  explain  that  massive 
testimony  to  the  Messianic  belief  which  lives  on  in  the  Rab- 
binical literature ;  since  tliat  literature,  whatever,  be  the  data 
of  particular  existing  treatises,  contains  traditions,  neither  few 
nor  indistinct,  of  indisputable  antiquity.  In  that  literature 
nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the 
expected  Messiah  to  be  Divine^.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
this  belief  came  irom  without,  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
or  from  tbe  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  notoriously  based 
upon  the  language  of  tho  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  And  we 
of  to-day,  even  with  our  improved  hut  strictly  mechanical 
apparatus  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  can  scarcely  pretend  to 
correct  the  early  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  men  who  read 
the  Old  Testament  with  at  least  as  much  instinctive  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  its  archaic  language,  and  of  its  older 
forms  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  as  an  Englishman  in  this 
generation  can  command  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton. 

(8)  The  last  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  begins  only  after 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  background. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  larger  attractions  which  doctrines 
such  as  those  of  the  Sophia  and  the  Logos  would  have  possessed 
for  HeUenized  populations,  or  to  a  somewhat  diminished  interest 
in  the  future  of  Jewish  nationality  caused  by  long  absence  from 
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Palestine,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  avow  startling  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  the  face  of  keen  heatkcn  critics.  The  two  latter 
motives  may  explain  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  Messianic 
allusions  Irom  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;  the  former 
will  account  for  the  significant  silence  of  tlie  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Among  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  lived  on.  The  literary  or  learned  form  of  the 
doctrine,  being  based  on  and  renewed  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
was  higher  and  purer  than  the  impaired  and  debased  belief  which 
gradually  established  itself  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  the  later 
political  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialized  element  in  the  national  character.  The  Messianic 
belief,  as  has  been  shewn,  had  two  aspects,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  political  and  to  the  religious  yearnings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  If  such  a  faith  was  a  relief  to  a  personal  or 
national  sense  of  sin,  it  was  also  a  relief  to  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  or  degradation.  And  keen  consciousness  of 
political  Mure  became  a  dominant  sentiment  among  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  Lord's 
Incarnation.  With  some  fitful  glimpses  of  national  life,  as  under 
the  Asmoneans,  the  Jews  of  the  Restoration  passed  from  the 
yoke  of  one  heathen  tyranny  to  that  of  another.  As  in  succes- 
sion they  served  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  Syrian  Greeks,  the 
Idumffian  king,  and  the  Roman  magistrate,  the  Jewish  people 
cast  an  eye  more  and  more  wistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which 
might  be  extracted  from  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
belief.  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly  over  the 
prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral  majesty,  of  a 
Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  a 
Messiah  suffering  torture  and  shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They 
dwelt  more  and  more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world- 
wide conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and  secular 
sense ;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or  for  a  Jewish 
Ctesar.  The  New  Testament  exhibits  the  popular  form  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  Galileans,  of 
Samaritans,  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain  how  deeply, 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  had  sunk  into 
the  heart  both  of  peasant  and  townsman ;  yet  it  is  equally  plain 
how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had  passed  over  the  popular 
apprehension  of  this  glorious  hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation 
in  the  days  of  the  Prophets,     Doubtless  there  were  saints  like 
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the  aged  Simeon,  whose  eyes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  ^e  of  Hehrew  prophecy.  But  generally 
epealdng,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had  become  little  else 
than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism.  His  reli^ous  expectations  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  hia  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political 
agitation.  Israel  as  a  theocracy  was  sacrificed  in  his  thought  to 
Israel  as  a  state ;  and  he  was  ivilling  to  follow  any  adventurer 
into  the  wilderness  or  across  the  Jordan,  if  only  there  was  a 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  Messianic  predictions  to  bear 
against  the  hated  soldiery  and  police  of  Eome.  A  religious 
creed  is  always  impoverished  when  it  is  degraded  to  serve 
political  purposes ;  and  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Messiah  na- 
turally waned  and  died  away,  when  the  highest  functions 
attributed  to  Him  wei-e  merely  those  of  a  successful  general  or 
of  an  able  statesman.  The  Apostles  themselves,  at  one  time, 
looked  mainly  or  only  for  a  temporal  prince;  and  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  hail  Jesus  as  King  Messiah,  and  to  conduct 
Him  in  royal  pomp  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  had  so  lost 
sight  of  the  real  eminence  which  Messiah&hip  involved,  that 
■when  He  claimed  to  be  God,  they  endeavoured  to  stone  Him  for 
blasphemy,  and  this  claim  of  His  was  in  point  of  fact  the  crime 
for  which  their  leaders  persecuted  Him  to  deaths. 

And  yet  when  Jesus  Christ  presented  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
people,  He  did  not  condescend  to  sanction  the  misbelief  of  the 
time,  or  to  swerve  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  revelation.  He 
claimed  to  satisfy  the  national  hopes  of  Israel  by  a  prospect 
which  would  identify  the  future  of  Israel  with  that  of  the  worid. 
He  professed  to  answer  to  the  full,  unimitilated,  spiritual  ex- 
pectations of  prophets  and  of  righteous  men.  They  had  desired 
to  see  and  had  not  seen  Him,  to  hear  and  had  not  heard  Him. 
Long  ages  had  passed,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  still  unfulfilled. 
Psalmists  had  turned  back  in  accents  wellnigh  of  despair  to  the 
great  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  the  Lord 
biTike  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters,  and  brought  foun- 
tains out  of  the  hard  rock  Prophets  had  been  assured  that  at 
last  the  vision  of  ages  should  'speak  and  not  lie,'  and  had  been 
bidden  '  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.'  Each  victory,  each  deliverance,  prefigured 
Messiah's  work;  each  saint,  each  hero,  foreshadowed  some 
Beparate  ray  of  His  persona!  glory;  each  disaster  gave  strength 
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to  the  mighty  cry  for  His  intervention  :  He  was  the  true  soul  of 
the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  poetry  and  prophecy  of  Israel.  And 
so  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhuman  were  the  propor- 
tions of  His  expected  actions,  that  He  would  have  disappointed 
Israel's  poetry  and  history  no  less  than  her  prophecy,  had  He 
been  merely  one  of  the  sons  of  mea  Yet  when  at  last  in  the 
fiilness  of  time  He  came,  tliat  He  might  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
nations,  He  was  rejected  by  a  stiff-necked  generation,  because 
He  was  true  to  the  highest  and  brightest  anticipations  of  His 
Advent.  A  Christ  who  had  contented  himself  with  the  debased 
Messianic  ideal  of  the  Herodian  period,  might  have  precipitated 
an  insurrection  against  the  Roman  rule,  and  might  have  ante- 
dated, after  whatever  intermediate  struggles,  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  of 
David  and  of  Isaiah ;  and  therefore  He  died  upon  the  cross, 
to  achieve,  not  the  political  enfranchisement  of  Palestine,  but 
the  spiritual  redemption  of  humanity. 

1.  Permit  me  to  repeat  an  observation  which  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  The  several  lines  of  teaching  by  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  are  at  first 
sight  apparently  at  issue  with  that  primary  truth  of  which  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  the  appointed 
guardians.  'Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Godh.' 
That  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish  belief  and  polity. 
How  copious  are  the  warnings  against  the  surrounding  idolatries 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures"!  With  what  varied,  what  delicate, 
what  incisive  irony  do  the  sacred  writera  laah  the  pretensions 
of  the  most  gorgeous  idol-worships,  while  guarding  the  solitary 
Majesty  and  the  unshared  prerogatives  of  the  God  of  Israel  ^ !  'The 
specific  distinction  of  Judaism,'  says  Baur,  'marking  it  off  from 
all  forms  of  heathen  religious  belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more 
refined,  and  monotheistic  conception  of  God.  From  the  earliest 
antiquity  downwards,  this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  1.'  And  y^t  this  discriminating  and  funda- 
mental truth  does  but  throw  out  into  sharper  outline  and  relief 
those  suggestions  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  that 
personification  of  the  Wisdom,  if  indeed  the  Wisdom  be  not  a 

h  Deut.  vi.  4 ;  cf.  ibid.  iv.  35,  isxii.  39 ;  Pb.  xcvi,  5  ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii. 
10-13,  ^liv.  6,  8,  ilv.  5.6,  18,  II,  22,  xlviii.  11,13;  Wiad.  xii.  I3;E™1u5.  i.8. 

1  Deot.  iv.  iS-18. 

*  Ps,  fisv.  4-8;  IsB.  xsxvii.  jg,  xliv.  9-20,  slri.  ;,  sq.;  Jer.  ii.  27,  iR, 
X.  3-6,  8-10,  14,  16;  Hab.  ii.  18,  19;  Wisd.  liii.  siv. 
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Person;  those  visions  in  vrhich  a  Divine  Being  is  so  closely 
identiiied  with  the  Angel  who  represents  Him ;  those  snccessive 
predictions  of  a  Messiah  personally  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet 
also  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Lord  and  Euler  of  all,  the  Judge  of 
the  motions,  Almighty,  Everlasting,  nay.  One  Whom  prophecy 
designates  as  God.  How  was  the  Old  Testament  consistent 
with  itself,  how  was  it  loyal  to  its  leading  purpose,  to  its  very 
central  and  animating  idea,  unless  it  was  in  truth  entrusted  with 
a  double  charge ;  unless,  besides  teaching  explicitly  the  Creed  of 
Sinai,  it  was  designed  to  teach  implicitly  a  fuller  revelation,  and 
to  prepare  men  for  the  Creed  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  ?  If  indeed 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  a  semi-poljrtheistie  literature ;  if  in 
Israel  the  Divine  Unity  had  been  only  a  philosophical  specula- 
tion, shrouded  from  the  popular  eye  by  the  various  tbrms  with 
which  some  imaginative  antiquity  had  peopled  its  national 
heaven  ;  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  angel  ministers 
and  guardians  as  we  read  of  in  Daniel  and  Zechanah,  and  the 
High  and  Holy  One  Who  inhabiteth  eternity,  had  been  indistinct 
or  uncertain  ;  if  the  Most  Holy  Name  had  been  really  lavished 
upon  created  beings  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  awful,  of  its  incommunicable  value "°,— then 
these  intimations  which  we  have  been  reviewing  would  have 
been  less  startling  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  they  receive  promi- 
nence from  the  sharp,  unrelieved  antagonism  in  which  they  seem 
to  stand  to  the  main  scope  of  the  books  which  contain  them. 
And  thus  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  final ;  they  irresistibly  suggest  a  deeper  truth 
which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  God's 
earlier  message  to  mankind ;  they  point,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  and  to  the  Council  chamber  of 
NiciBa,  in  which  the  absolute  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  wiU 
be  fully  exhibited  as  harmonizing  with  the  true  Divinity  of  Him 
Who  was  thus  announced  in  Hia  distinct  Personality  to  the 
Church  of  Israel. 

2.  It  maybe  ui^ed  that  the  Old  Testament  might  conceivably 
have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  in  other  and 
more  energetic  terms  than  those  which  it  actually  employs. 
Even  if  this  should  be  granted,  let  us  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  this  truth  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  texts  which  expressly  assert  that  Messiah  should  be 
Divine.     The  Human  Life  of  Messiah,  His  supernatural  birth, 

■»  On  the  senses  of  EloUm  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Appendix,  Note  E. 
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His  character,  His  death,  His  triumph,  are  predicted  in_  the  Old 
Testament  with  a  minuteness  which  utterly  deiies  the  rationalistic 
insinuation,  that  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  favour  of 
Christ's  clMins  may  after  all  be  resolved  into  an  adroit  manipu- 
lation of  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant  quotations.  No  amount 
of  captious  ingenuity  wilt  destroy  the  substantial  fact  that  the 
leading  features  of  our  Lord's  Human  manifestation  were  an- 
nounced to  the  world  some  centuries  before  He  actually  came 
among  us.  Do  I  say  that  to  be  the  subject  of  prophecy  is  of 
itself  a  proof  of  Divinity  %  Certainly  not.  But  at  least  when 
prophecy  is  bo  copious  and  elaborate,  and  yet  withal  so  true  to 
the  facts  of  history  which  it  predicts,  its  higher  utterances,  which 
lie  beyond  the  verification  of  the  human  senses,  acquire  corre- 
sponding significance  and  credit.  If  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Human  Life  were  actually  chronicled  by  prophecy,  prophecy  is 
entitled  to  submissive  attention  whea  she  proceeds  to  assert,  in 
whatever  terms,  tlxat  the  Christ  Whom  she  has  described  is  more 
than  Man. 

It  must  be  a  robust  and  somewhat  coarae  scepticism  which 
can  treat  those  early  glimpses  into  the  laws  of  God's  inner 
being,  those  mysterious  apparitions  to  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
those  hypostatized  representations  of  Divine  Attributes,  above 
all,  that  Divinity  repeatedly  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dictecl  Restorer  o£  Israel,  only  as  iliustKitioDS  rf  the  Krateraucft 
of  Hebrew  ima^nation,  only  as  redundant  tropes  and  moods  of 
Eastern  poetry.  For  when  the  destructive  critics  have  done  their 
worst,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  considerable  litera- 
ture, indisputably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Christianity,  and  fore- 
telling in  explicit  terms  the  coming  of  a  Divine  and  Human 
Saviour.  We  cannot  he  insensible  to  the  significance  of  this 
broad  and  patent  fact  Those  who  in  modern  days  have 
endeavoured  to  eatabhsh  an  absolute  power  over  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-men  have  found  it  necessary  to  spare 
no  pains  in  one  department  of  political  effort.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  '  inspire,'  if  they  could  not  suppress,  that  powerful 
agency,  which  both  for  good  and  for  evil  moulds  and  informs 
popular  thought.  The  control  of  the  press  from  day  to  day  is 
held  in  our  times  to  be  among  the  highest  exercises  of  despotic 
power  over  a  civilized  community ;  and  yet  the  sternest  despot- 
ism will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recast  in  its  own  fevour  the  verdict 
of  history.  History,  as  she  points  to  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changing past,  can  he  won  neither  by  violence  nor  by  blandish- 
ments to  silence  her  condemnations,  or  to  lavish  her  approvals, 
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or  in  any  degree  to  unsay  the  evidence  of  her  chronicles,  that 
she  may  subserve  the  purpose  and  establish  thu  claim  of  some 
aspiring  potentate.  But  He  Who  came  to  reign  by  love  as  by 
omnipotenee,  needed  not  to  put  force  upon  the  thought  and 
speech  of  His  contemporaries,  even  could  He  have  willed  to  do 
80°.  For  already  the  literature  of  fifteen  centuries  had  been 
enlisted  in  His  service ;  and  the  annals  and  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  people,  to  say  nothii^  of  the  yearnings  aaid  guesses  of  the 
world,  had  been  moulded  into  one  long  anticipation  of  Himself. 
Even  He  could  not  create  or  change  the  past ;  but  He  could 
point  to  its  unchanging  voice  as  the  herald  of  His  own  claims 
and  destiny.  His  language  would  have  been  folly  on  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  it  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  the  true  mind  and  constant  drift  of  the  Old  Testament. 
With  His  Hand  upon  the  Jewish  Canon,  Jesus  Christ  could  look 
opponents  or  disciples  in  the  face,  and  hid  them  '  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  Me.' 
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LECTURE    III. 


WORK  IN  THE  M'OELD  A  WITNESS  TO 
HIS  DIVINITY. 


Whmee  haih  This  Man  this  Wisdom,  and  these  mighty  u-arhs  f  Is  not  TliU 
the  carpenter'i  Son}  is  not  His  mother  called  Mai's  ?  ""^  -^^w  brethren, 
Jamta,  aad  Joses,  and  Simon,  arid  J-adas  t  And  Hie  sisters,  are  they  ■not 
all  mfh  us  !    Wh^ice  then  hath  This  Man  all  thete  things  } 

St.  Matt.  liii.  54-5^- 

A  SCEPTICAL  priaoe  oace  asked  liis  chaplain  to  give  him  some 
clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  hut  to  do  so  in  a  few 
words,  because  a  king  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  such  mat- 
ters. The  chapI^n  tersely  replied,  '  The  Jews,  your  majesty.' 
The  chaplain  meant  to  say  that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  a 
witness  to  Christ.  In  lie  ages  before  the  Incarnation  Israel 
witnessed  to  His  work  and  to  His  Person,  by  its  Messianic  be- 
lief, by  its  Scriptures,  by  its  ritual,  by  its  rabbinical  schools.  In 
the  ages  which  have  followed  the  Incarnation,  Israel  has  wit- 
nessed to  Him  no  less  powerfully  as  the  people  of  the  dispersion. 
In  all  the  continents,  amid  all  the  races  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  the  nation  to  which  there  clings  an  unespiated,  self-impre- 
cated guilt.  This  nation  dwells  among  us  and  around  us 
Englishmen ;  it  shares  largely  in  our  material  prosperity ;  its 
social  and  civU  life  are  shapai  by  our  national  institutions ;  it 
sends  its  representatives  to  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  to  the 
benches  of  our  senate :  yet  its  heart,  its  home,  its  future,  are 
elsewhere.  It  still  hopes  for  Him  Whom  we  Christians  have 
found  ;  it  still  witnesses,  by  its  accumulating  despair,  to  the 
truth  of  the  creed  which  it  so  doggedly  rejects.  Our  rapid  sur- 
vey then  of  those  anticipations  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  literature  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  it,  has  left  untouched  a  district  of  history 
fruitfiil  in  considerations  which  bear  upon  our  subject.  But  it 
must  suffice  to  have  hinted  at  the  testimony  which  is  thus 
m]  H 
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indirectly  yielded  by  the  later  Judaism ;  and  we  pass  to-day  to  a 
topic  which  is  in  some  sense  continuous  with  that  of  our  last 
lecture.  We  have  seen  how  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  Person, 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  anticipated  by  tlie  Old  Testament ; 
let  ua  enquire  how  far  Christ's  Divinity  is  attested  by  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  encounter  in  the  formation  and  continuity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

L  When  modern  writers  examine  and  discuss  the  proportions 
and  character  of  our  Lord's  'plan,'  a  Christian  believer  may 
rightly  feel  that  such  a  term  can  only  be  used  in  such  a  connec- 
tion with  some  mental  caution.  He  may  urge  that  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  strictly  human  action,  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  plan  and  its  realization;  but  that  this  distinction  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Him  with  Whom  resolve  means  achievement,  and 
Who  completes  His  action,  really  if  not  visibly,  when  He  simply 
wills  to  act.  It  might  further  be  maintained,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  the  pretension  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  entire  design  in 
His  Life  and  Death  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension.  It  is  far 
from  being  true  that  our  Lord  has  really  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
men  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  respect  of  His 
Incarnation.  Indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  npon  the  very 
face  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  hmitationa  and  reserve  of 
His  disclosures  on  this  head.  We  see  enough  for  faith  and  for 
practical  purposeSj  but  we  see  no  more.  Amid  the  glimpses 
which  are  offered  us  respecting  the  scope  and  range  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  obvious  shades  off  continually  into  mystery,  the 
visible  commingles  with  the  unseen.  We  Christians  know  just 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  our  ignorance ;  we  feel  ourselves 
hovering  intellectually  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of 
mercy,  the  complete  extent  and  the  inner  harmonies  of  which 
One  Eye  alone  can  survey. 

If  however  we  have  before  us  only  a  part  of  the  plan  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  carry  out  by  His  Incarnation  and  Death, 
assuredly  we  do  know  something  and  that  from  His  Own  Lips. 
If  it  is  true  that  success  can  never  be  really  doubtful  to  Omni- 
potence, and  that  no  period  of  suspense  can  be  presumed  to 
intervene  between  a  resolve  and  its  accomplishment  in  the 
Eternal  Mind ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
gracious  condescension  that  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  entered 
into  the  lists  of  history.  He  has  come  among  us  as  one  of  our- 
selves ;  He  has  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  has  been 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  has  despoiled  Himself  of  His 
advantages ;  He  has  actually  stated  what  He  proposed  to  do  in 
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the  world,  and  has  thus  submitted  Himself  to  the  verdict  of 
man's  es])erience.  His  own  Words  are  our  warrant  for  compar- 
ing them  with  His  Work  ;  aad  He  has  interposed  the  struggles 
of  centuries  hetween  His  Words  and  their  fulfilment.  He  has  so 
shrouded  His  Hand  of  mi^ht  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  He  would 
court  at  least  the  possihilities  of  failure.  Putting  aside  then  for 
the  moment  any  recorded  intimations  of  Christ's  Will  iu  respect 
of  other  spheres  of  being,  with  all  their  mighty  issues  of  life  and 
death,  let  us  enquire  what  it  was  that  He  purposed  to  effect 
within  tie  province  of  humwi  action  and  history. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  simply,  tHt  He  proclaimed 
Himself  the  Founder  of  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  Society. 
He  did  not  propose  to  act  powerfuUy  upon  the  convictions  and 
the  characters  of  individual  men,  and  then  to  leave  to  them, 
when  they  believed  and  felt  alike,  the  liberty  of  voluntarily 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  reciprocal 
sympathy  and  united  action.  From  the  first,  the  formation  of  a 
societj  was  not  less  an  essentia]  feature  of  Clirist's  plan,  than  was 
His  redemptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not 
to  be  a  school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self  associated  company  of  enter- 
prisii^  fellow-workers  ;  it  was  to  be  a  Kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also  calied,  the  kingdom  of  Gnd  \  For 
ages  indeed  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  been  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  b.  God  was  the  (me  true  King  of  ancient  Israel 
He  was  felt  to  be  present  in  Israel  as  a  Monarch  living  among 
His  subjects.  The  temple  was  His  palace;  its  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  the  public  acknowledgment  of  His  present  but  in- 
visible Majesty.  But  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  system, 
was  an  external  rather  than  an  internal  kingdom  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  great  saints  in  ancient  Israel ;  doubtless 
Israel  had  prayers  and  hymns  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Psalter,  than  which  nothing  more  searching  and  more  spiritual 
has  been  since  produced  in  Christendom.  Looking  however  to 
the  popular  working  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  system,  and  to 
what  is  implied  as  to  its  character  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a 
profoundly  spiritual  kingdom  which  was  to  succeed  it ",  may  we 

*  BaaiKfla  tun  alipavwi'  Occurs  thirty-tico  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  to 
which  it  is  peculiar;  BaffiXt/a  toS  ©eov  five  times.  The  latter  term  occnra 
fifteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  Ihirty-three  times  in  St.  Luke,  twice  iu  St.  John, 
seven  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  St.  Matt,  siii.  4.I,  ixvi.  19,  we 
find  If  BamAfla  toE  Tlarpis.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  i)  fiatiXtla  i  iiii)  three  times, 
St.  John  sviii.  36.  '■  St.  Malt.  xsi.  4J. 

=  Jer.  xiii.  31-34,  quoted  in  Heb.  viii.  8-1 1, 
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not  conclude  that  the  Royalty  of  God  waa  represented  rather  to 
the  senses  than  to  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  at  least  tlie  mass 
of  His  ancient  subjects  ?  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  announced  a 
new  kingdom  of  God  ;  and,  by  terming  it  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  implied  that  it  would  first  fully  deserve  that  sacred  name,  as 
corresponding  with  Daniel's  prophecy  of  a  fifth  empire  i*.  Let 
us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the  word  'king- 
dom,' our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic.  Writers  who  cany 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  ideas  which  have  been 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the  recent 
history  of  France,  may  permit  themselves  to  describe  our  Lord 
as  Founder  of  the  Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul, 
when  accommodating  himself  to  political  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions which  stil!  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Eoman  world, 
represents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  source 
and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty,  by  speaking 
freely  of  our  Christian  'citizenship,'  and  of  our  coming  at  baptism 
to  the  '  city '  of  the  living  God".  Not  that  the  Apostle  would 
press  the  metaphor  to  Uie  extent  of  implyii^  that  the  new 
society  was  to  be  a  spiritual  democracy ;  since  he  very  earnestly 
taught  that  even  the  inmost  tlioughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Invisible  King  f.  This  indeed  had  been  the  claim 
of  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  Himself  8 ;  He  willed  to  be  King, 
absolutely  and  without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society ;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shews  us  in  what 
sense  He  meant  to  reign. 

The  original  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
set  forth  by  its  Founder  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  distinctive  character  which  waa  to 
mark  the  life  and  bearing  of  those  who  would  fully  correspond 
to  His  Mind  and  Will'>,  and  a  further  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  which  His  subjects  were  to  exert  upon 
other  men'.  He  proceeds  to  define  the  general  relation  of  the 
new  law  which  He  is  promulgating  to  the  law  that  had  preceded 
it  ^.  The  vital  principle  of  His  legislation,  namely,  that  moral 
obedience  shall  be  enforced,  not  merely  in  the  performance  of  or 

J  Dan.  vii.  9-15. 

"  Phil.  iii.  10 1  iijiSiv  ykp  ri  ffoAiVcuna  iv  obpavols  iicipX"-  Ci.  Arts  ixiii.  i ; 
TdToAlTti^jioi  TiJ  ®f^.  Phil,  i.  37  :  ijiait  ToC  luayyiXiou  ToMTfifvBf.  Heb. 
xiii.  14.  In  Heh.  xi.  10,  xii.  21,  jrriAis  ap]iarently  embraces  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  visible  and  invisible ;  in  Heb.  si.  16,  siil  14,  it  19  restiicted  to  the 
latter.  '  i  Cflr.  s.  j.  s  St.  Matt,  xxlii.  8. 

t  Ibid.  V.  i-iJ.  1  Ibid.  vers.  13-16.  "  Ibid.  vera.  17-20. 
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in  the  abstinence  from  outward  acts,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 
secret  springs  of  thought  and  motive,  is  traced  in  its  application 
to  certain  specific  prescriptions  of  the  older  Law';  while  other 
ancient  enactments  are  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  stricter 
purity  ",  the  genuine  simplicity  of  motive  and  character  ",  the 
entire  unselfishness ",  and  the  superiority  to  personal  prejudices 
and  exclusivenesa  P  which  the  New  Law^ver  insisted  on.  The 
required  life  of  the  new  kingdom  is  then  eshibited  in  detail ;  the 
duties  of  almsgivings,  of  prayer^,  and  of  iastii^^,  are  successiyely 
enforced ;  but  the  rectification  of  the  ruling  motive  is  chiefly 
insisted  on  as  essential.  In  performing  religious  duties,  God's 
Will,  and  not  auy  conventional  standard  of  human  opinion,  is  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eje  of  the  soul.  The  Legislator 
insists  upon  the  need  of  a  single,  supreme,  unrivalled  motive  in 
thought  and  action,  unless  all  is  to  be  lost.  The  unooiTuptible 
ti-easure  must  be  in  heaven ;  the  body  of  the  moral  life  wiil  only 
be  fiill  of  light  if '  the  eye  is  single ;'  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters  *,  ITie  birds  and  the  flowers  suggest  the  lesson  of  trust 
in  and  devotion  to  the  One  Source  and  End  of  life;  all  will 
really  be  well  with  those  who  in  very  deed  seek  His  kingdom 
and  His  righteousness".  Charity  in  judgment  of  other  men*, 
circumspection  in  communicating  sacred  truths,  confidence  and 
constancy  in  prayer^,  perfect  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others^,  yet  also  a  determination  to  seek  the  paths  of  difficulty 
and  sacnfice,  rather  than  the  broad  easy  ways  trodden  by  the 
mass  of  mankind''; — these  features  will  mark  tlie  conduct  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  beware  too  of  false 
prophets,  that  is,  of  the  movers  of  spiritual  sedition,  of  teachers 
who  are  false  to  the  truths  upon  which  the  kingdom,  is  based  and 
to  the  temper  which  is  required  of  its  real  children.  The  false 
prophets  will  he  known  by  their  moral  unfruitfulness  <',  rather 
than  by  nny  lack  of  popularity  or  succe^.  Finally,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  condition  of 
safety;  obedience'!, — as  distinct  from  professions  of  loyalty; 
obedience, — which  will  be  found  to  have  really  based  a  man's 
life  upon  the  immoveable  rock  at  that  solemn  moment  when  all 
that  stands  upon  the  sand  must  utterly  perish  «, 

'  St.  niatt.  T.  2r-3o.  »■  Ibid.  vers.  31,  ,,i.  »  Ibid.  vers.  33-37, 

"  Ibid.  vers.  38-42.  f    Ibid.  vera.  43-47.  '»  Ibid.  vi.  1-4. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  ;-8.  •   Ibid.  vers.  16-18.  '  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

"  Ibid.  vers.  25-34.  '  Ibid.  vii.  :-s.  r  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

>  Ibiil,  vers.  7-11.  »  Ibid.  rer.  13.  ''  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

"  Ibid.  vers.  15-JO.  ^  Ibid.  vers.  11-23.  '  Ibid.  vers.  34-27. 
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Such  a  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  was  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  already  implied  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  at  once  visible  and  invisible.  On  the  one  hand  certain  out- 
ward duties,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  fasting, 
are  prescribed ' ;  on  the  other,  the  new  law  urgently  pushes  its 
claim  of  jurisdiction  far  beyond  the  range  of  material  acta  into 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  and  motive.  The  visibility  of  the 
kingdom  lay  already  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  society  of  men, 
and  not  a  society  solely  made  up  of  incorporeal  beings  such  as 
the  angels.  The  King  never  professes  that  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  obedience  which  sloth  or  timidity  might  con- 
fine to  the  re^on  of  inoperative  feelings  and  convictions ;  He 
insists  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  payment  of  homage  to  His 
Invisible  Majesty,  outwardly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Kot 
to  confess  Him  before  men  is  to  break  with  Him  for  ever  B ;  it 
is  to  forfeit  His  blessing  and  protection  when  these  would  most 
be  needed.  The  consistent  bearing,  then,  of  His  loyal  subjects 
will  bring  the  reality  of  His  rule  before  the  sight  of  men ;  but, 
besides  this.  He  provides  His  realm  with  a  visible  government, 
deriving  its  authorityfrom  Himself,  and  entitled  on  this  account 
to  deferential  and  entire  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  subjects. 
To  the  first  members  of  this  government  His  commission  runs 
thus  ; — 'He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Meh'  n  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thronea  of 
His  representatives;  it  is  He  Wlio,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected.  In  this  n-ay  His  empire  will  have  an 
external  and  political  side;  nor  is  its  visibility  to  be  limited  to 
its  governmental  organization.  The  form  of  prayer  *  which  the 
King  enjoins  on  His  subjects,  and  the  outward  visible  actions  by 
which,  according  to  His  appointment,  membership  in  His  king- 
dom is  to  be  begun  J  and  maintained  k  make  the  very  life  and 
movement  of  the  new  society,  up  to  a  certain  point,  visible. 
But  undoubtedly  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom,  its  deepest 
life,  its  truest  action,  are  veiled  from  sight.  At  bottom  it  is  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  material  empire  ;  it  is  to  be  a  realm  not  merely 
of  bodies  but  of  souls,  of  souls  instinct  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Its  seat  of  power  will  be  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Not 'here' 
or  'there'  in  outward  signs  of  establishment  and  supremacy,  but 
in  the  free  conformity  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  its  members 

'  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  16.  %  Ibid.  r.  32 ;  St.  Luke  lii  8. 

"  bt.  Matt,  s,  40;  eomp.  St,  Lnke  x.  i6.        i  St.  Matt,  vi.  o-i  1. 

I  Ibid,  ssviii.  19 ;  St.  Jolin  iii,  5, 

*  St.  Luke  xxii,  19 ;  i  Cor.  li.  14 ;  St.  John  vi.  53. 
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to  the  Will  of  their  Unseen  Sovereign,  shall  its  power  he  most 
clearly  recognised.  Wot  as  an  oppressive  ouUvard  code,  but  as 
an  inward  buoyant  exhilarating  motive,  will  the  King's  Law 
mould  the  life  of  His  subjects.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
he  found  to  he  'within'  men';  it  will  be  set  up,  not  like  an 
earthly  empire  by  military  conquest  or  by  violent  revolution,  but 
noiselessly  and  '  not  with  observation™.'  It  will  be  maintained  by 
weapons  more  spiritual  than  the  sword,  '  If,'  said  the  Monarch, 
'  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence".' 

The  charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles  exhibits  the  outward 
agency  by  which  the  kingdom  would  be  established";  and 
the  discourse  in  the  supper-room  unveils  yet  more  fully  the 
secret  sources  of  its  strength  and  the  nature  of  its  influence  P. 
But  the  'plan'  of  its  Founder  with  reference  to  its  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  that 
series  of  parables,  which,  from  their  common  object  and  from 
their  juxtaposition  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  are  commonly 
termed  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  various  would  be  the  attitudes  of  the  human  heart 
towards  the  'word  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  towards  the 
authoritative  aanouncement  of  its  establishment  upon  the 
earth,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  I'he  seed 
of  truth  would  fall  from  His  Hand  throughout  all  time  by 
the  wayside,  upon  stony  places,  and  among  thorns,  as  well 
as  upon  the  good  ground  1.  It  might  be  antecedently  supposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  none  were  to  be 
looked  for  save  the  holy  and  the  faithful.  But  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  corrects  tliis  too  idealistic  anticipation ;  the  king- 
dom is  to  he  a  field  in  which  until  the  final  harvest  the 
tares  must  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheat  r.  The  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  world  is  iUustrated 
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by  'the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  wiiicli  indeed  is  the  least  of 
all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  heihs » ' 
The  principle  and  method  of  that  expansion  are  to  be  ohservid 
in  the  action  of  '  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  * ' 
A  secret  invisible  influence,  a  soul-attracting,  soul-aubduing 
enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  His  work,  would  presently  pene- 
trate the  dull,  dense,  dead  mass  of  human  society,  and  its 
hard  heart  and  stagnant  thought  would  expand,  in  virtue  of 
this  inward  impulse,  into  a  new  life  of  light  and  love.  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  merely  represented  as  a  mighty  whole, 
of  which  each  subject  soul  is  a  fractional  part  It  is  exhihited 
as  an  attractive  influence,  acting  energetically  upon  the  inner 
personal  life  of  individuals.  It  is  itself  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  prize  of  which  each  truth-seeking  soul  is  in  quest, 
and  to  obtain  which  all  else  may  wisely  and  well  be  left  behind. 
The  kingdom  is  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field",  that  is,  in  a  line 
of  thought  and  enquiry,  or  in  a  particular  discipline  and  mode 
of  life ;  and  the  wise  man  will  gladly  part  with  all  that  he 
has  to  buy  that  field.  Or  the  kingdom  is  like  a  merchant-man 
seeking  'goodly  pearls^;'  he  sells  all  his  pt«sessions  that  he 
may  buy  tiie  '  one  pearl  of  great  price.'  Here  it  is  hinted  that 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  a  costly  conquest  and  mastery 
of  truth,  of  that  one  absolute  and  highest  Truth,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  lower  and  relative  truths  current  among 
men.  The  preciousness  of  membership  in  the  kii^om  is 
only  to  be  completely  realized  by  an  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice ;  the  kingdom  flashes  forth  in  its 
fiill  moral  beauty  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  merchant- 
man resigns  his  all  in  fevour  of  the  one  priceless  pearl.  In 
these  two  parables,  then,  the  individual  soul  is  represented 
as  seeking  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  suggested  how  tragic  in 
many  cases  would  be  the  incidents,  how  excessive  the  sacrifices, 
attendant  upon  'pressing  into  it.'  But  a  last  parable  is  added 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  pictured,  not  as  a  prize  which  can 
be  seized  by  separate  souls,  but  as  a  vast  imperial  system, 
as  a  world-wide  home  of  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Like 
a  net '  thrown  into  the  Galilean  lake,  so  would  the  kingdom 
extend  its  toils  around  entire  tribes  and  nations  of  men ; 
the  vast  stru^ling  multitude  would  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal  shore ;  until  at  last  the  awful  and  final 

■  St.  Matt.  liii.  3T,  32.  t  Ibid.  rer.  33.  "  Ibid.  ver.  44. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  45.  46.  »  Ibid.  Ters.  47-50. 
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separation  would  take  place  beneath  the  eye  of  Absolute  Justice ; 
the  good  would  be  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  would 
be  cast  away. 

The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  was  termed  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  the  good  news  of  God.  It  was  good  news  for  mankind, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  that  a  society  was  set  up  on  earth 
wherein  the  human  soul  might  rise  to  the  he^ht  of  its  original 
destiny,  m^ht  practically  understand  the  blessedness  _  and  the 
awfulness  of  life,  and  might  hold  constant  communion  in  a 
free,  trustful,  joyous,  childlike  spirit  with  the  Author  and 
the  End  of  its  existence.  Tlie  ministerial  work  of  our  Lord 
was  one  long  proclamation  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  per- 
petually defining  its  outline,  or  promulgating  and  codifying 
its  laws,  or  instituting  and  explaining  the  channels  of_  its 
organic  and  individual  life,  or  gathermg  new  subjects  into 
it  by  His  words  of  wisdom  or  by  His  deeds  of  power,  or 
perfecting  and  refining  the  temper  and  cast  of  character  which 
was  to  distinguish  them.  When  at  length  He  had  Himself 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  He  opened  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  His  ministry 
had  begun  with  the  words,  'Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand?;'  He  left  the  world,  bidding  His  followers 
carry  forward  the  frontier  of  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  human  family^,  and  promising  them  that  His  presence 
within  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  co-enduring  with  time  ». 

Let  us  note  more  especially  two  features  in  the  'plan'  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

(q)  And,  first,  its  originality.  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that 
real  originaiity  is  rare  1  In  this  place  many  of  us  spend  our 
time  very  largely  in  imitating,  recombining,  reproducing  es-isting 
thought.  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
only  passing  on  under  a  new  form  that  which  in  its  substance 
has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so;  yet  it  may 
chance  to  us  at  some  time  to  imagine  that  in  our  brain  an 
idea  or  a  design  has  taken  shape,  which  is  originally  and 
in  truth  our  own  creation — 


Those  few,  rapid,  decisive  moments  in  which  genius  consciously 
enjoys  the  exhilarating  sense  of  wielding  creative  power,  may 

I  St.  Matt.  i».  17.  ■! 

'  St.  Matt  sxviii.  20. 
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tiaturally  be  treasured  in  memory;  and  yet,  even  in  these, 
how  hard  must  it  be  to  verify  the  assumed  fact  of  an  absolute 
originality !  We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human 
thought,  even  more  than  tlie  surfaee  of  the  earth,  preoeeupied 
and  thronged  with  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  times  past 
and  present  In  proportion  to  our  eonseionaness  of  our  real 
obligations  to  this  general  stock  of  mental  wealth,  must  we 
not  hesitat*  to  presume  that  any  one  idea,  the  immediate  origin 
of  which  we  cannot  trace,  is  in  reality  our  own?  Suppose 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  rcaliy  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right 
moment  we  could  have  examined  the  intellectual  air  around 
us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscope,  we  should  have 
detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  'floating  in  upon  our  personal 
thought  from  without"^?'  We  only  imagine  ourselves  to  have 
created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it,  we 
were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly ;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon 
which  our  attention  was  mainly  fixed ;  it  came  to  us  so  dis- 
guised or  60  undeveloped,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation  ;  or  from  a  book  the  very  name 
of  which  we  have  forgotten ;  and  our  relationship  towards  it 
has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent.  We 
have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  length 
it  has  grown  wthin  the  chambers  of  our  uund,  until  we  have 
recognised  its  value  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own, 
and  believing  in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely 
determined  its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance^. 
At  any  rate,  my  brethren,  genius  herself  has  not  been  slow  to 
confess  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  that  any  one  of  her  triumphs 
is  certainly  due  to  a  true  originality.  In  one  of  his  later 
recorded  convei-sations  Goethe  wa«  endeavouring  to  decide 
what  are  the  real  obligations  of  genius  to  the  influences  which 
inevitably  affect  it.  'Much,' said  he, 'is  talked  about  originality; 
but  what  does  originality  mean !  We  are  no  sooner  bom  than 
the  world  around  be^ns  to  act  upon  us ;  its  action  lasts  to 
the  end  of  our  lives  and  enters  into  everything.     All  that  we 

"  This  illustration  was  snggested  to  me,  some  years  8gn,  bjr  a  well-known 
Oxford  tntor.  It  is  develnped,  wilh  his  usual  force,  by  F^liic,  .Tfisus-Christ 
p-  1:8.  *  Bautain,  fitude  snr  Tort  de  pailcr  en  public. 
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can  truly  call  our  own  ia  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  will.  If 
I,'  he  continued,  'could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own. 
It  18  a  point  of  capital  importance  to  observe  at  what  time  of 
life  the  influence  of  a  great  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Leasing,  'Winkelmann,  and  Kant,  were  older  than  I,  and  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me  that  the  two  first 
powerfully  influenced  my  youth  and  the  last  my  old  age^.' 
On  such  a  subject,  Goethe  may  be  deemed  a  high  authority, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  iitely  to  do  an  injustice  to  genius, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  humility  when  speaking  of  himself. 

But  our  Lord's  design  to  establish  upon  the  earth  a  kingdom 
of  souls  was  an  original  design.  Remark,  as  bearing  upon  this 
originality,  our  Lord's  isolation  in  His  early  life.  His  social 
obscurity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  the  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  His  originality.  It  is  not  seriously  pretended, 
on  any  side,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enriched  with  one  single 
ray  of  His  thought  from  Athens,  from  Alexandria,  from  the 
mystics  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the  Indus,  from  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  or  of  Confucius.  The  centurion  whose  servant  He 
healed,  the  Greeks  whom  He  met  at  the  instance  of  St.  Philip, 
the  Syro-phoanician  woman,  the  judge  who  condemned  and  tlie 
soldiers  who  crucified  Him,  are  the  few  Gentiles  with  whom 
He  is  recorded  to  have  had  dealings  during  His  earthly  life. 
But  was  our  Lord  equally  isolated  from  the  world  of  Jewish 
speculation?  M.  Eenan,  indeed,  impatient  at  the  spectacle  of 
an  unrivalled  originality,  suggests,  not  without  some  hesitation, 
that  HiUel  was  the  real  teadier  of  Jesus  f.     But  Dr.  Schenkel 

'  CoiiTersatioiis  de  Goethe,  trad.  Pelerot,  torn.  ii.  p.  34J,  quoted  in 
the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Oct.  1865. 

f 'Hillel  fut  levrai  maltre  de  J&us,  s'jl  est  permis  de  parler  de  malfre 
quand  il  a'agit  d'une  si  haute  originality.'  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  J5.  Aa  an 
instance  ot  out  Lord's  real  independence  of  Hillel,  a  single  eiampla  m»y 
saflice.  A  recent  writer  on  'the  Talmud'  giTes  the  following  story.  'One 
daj  a  heathen  went  to  Shammd,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  aalied 
hioi  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
irate  master  turned  him  from  thedoir  He  thennent  to  Hillel,  who  gave 
him  that  reply — utiK  so  wirffij  jirojraguicd—  Do  not  unto  anotWr  what 
thon  wouldest  not  have  another  do  nnto  lliee  This  is  the  whole  law: 
the  rest  is  mere  commentary  Quarterly  Eeuew  Oct  i«67  p,  447.  art. 
"The  Talmud  Or  as  Hillel  s  words  are  rendered  by  Lightfoot;  '  Qaod 
tibi  ipsi  odiosnm  est  proximo  ne  feceris  nam  htec  e«t  tota  les.'  Hor. 
Hebr  m  Matt  p  119  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Renew  appears  to 
assume  the  identity  of  Hillel  s  saying  mith  the  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
St  Matt  vii.  12,  St  LuLen.  31  Vet  m  truth  bowmidu  is  the  interval 
m] 
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will  tell  US  that  this  su^estion  resta  on  no  historical  basis 
wliateverS,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  a  theory  which  you  would  not  care  to  notice  at  length, 
but  which  M.  Renan  cherishes  with  much  fondness,  and  which 
represents  our  Lord's  'tone  of  thought'  as  a  psychol<^cal 
result  of  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Palestine  \  The  kindred 
assumption  that  when  making  His  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  at  other  times,  Jesus  must 
have  become  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  Once  indeed,  when  He 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  found  in  a  synagogue,  hard  by 
the  temple,  in  close  intellectual  contact  with  aged  teachers 
of  the  Law.  But  all  wjio  hear  Him,  even  then,  in  His  early 
Boyhood,  are  astonished  at  His  underatauding  and  answers ; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  implies  that  the  occurrence 
was  not  repeated.  Moreover  there  was  no  teaching  in  Judsea 
at  that  era,  which  had  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
ft  sectarian  colouring.  But  what  is  there  in  the  doctrine  or 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  that  connects  Him  with  a  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee,  or  an  Herodian,  or  an  Essene  type  of  education^ 
Is  it  not  significant  that,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,  'of  all 
the  sects  then  in  vogue  none  ever  claimed  Jesus  as  representing 
it,  none  branded  Him  with  the  reproach  of  apostasy  from  its 
tenets' ?'  Even  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  precarious  conjecture 
that  He  may  have  attended  some  elementary  school  at  Nazareth, 

between  the  merely  jregalsBe  rule  of  the  Jewish  President,  (which  had  already 
been  given  in  Tohit  iv.  ij.)  and  the  fiositivt.  prerept — Sera  %,v  fl^Xijre  Iva. 
iTDi&riu  iifSv  01  hiipanrot,  oilTM  Kol  5/ie7s  iroit?Ts  avTo?t — of  the  Diilne  Master. 
On  Gibbon's  dtatioo  &om  lsDcrat«s  of  a  precept  eijuivalent  to  Hillel's, 
see  Arebbisbop  Trench,  Hnls.  Iieet.  p.  157. 

<  'Ganz  nnbewiesen  ist  es,'  Scheukel,  Charaltterbild  Jesa,  p.  39,  note. 
When  howevM  Dr.  Schenkel  hunself  says, '  Den  Binblick,  den  Er  [bc.  Jesus] 
in  das  Wesen  und  Tr^ben  der  religioaen  Richtungen  und  I^teinngen 
seines  Volkes  in  so  hohem  Masse  befass,  hat  Er  bus  personhcher  Wobmeh- 
mnng  und  nnmittelbareni  Verkehr  mit  den  HanpCern  und  Vertreterii  der 
verschtedenen  Parteistandpunkte  gewonnen'  (ibid.),  where  is  the  jnstilication 
of  this  assertion,  except  in  the  Hnmanitarian  and  Naturalistic  theory  of  the 
write    wV  \      \     9om         \  as     mptf  ce  bb  y? 

\      d    J^'ma    p    64       U  tare  ra     sa  te        tnb     t  \  former 

cet    sp  t      Tb      f  II  w        descnpt         f  th    11  w  rs    th         mals,  the 

sect  d  th     m       t  (p    f  5)    th    farm      th     ftuit  ga  d         and  (ha 

VI  t        (p    651      f  N  rth  m   Gal  1         M    Re         co    1   les       ■ette  vie 

cotet       tfilmt       ttt  «e|tht  6        ^tl^re's,   en 

sort    dmyt      mpahq      cofdtl        Itlttt       ..  Toute 

1  h  t        d    Ch  1st        m      ama  t     t  d  d    1         t  d^licieuse 
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it  is  plain  that  the  people  believed  Him  to  have  gone  tlirough 
EO  formal  course  of  theological  training.  '  How  knoweth  TTiis 
Man  letters,  having  never  learned'')'  was  a  question  which 
betrayed  the  popular  surprise  created  by  a  Teacher  Who  spoke 
with  the  highest  authority,  and  Who  yet  had  never  sat  at 
the  feet  of  an  accredited  doctor.  It  was  the  homage  of  public 
enthusiasm  which  honoured  Him  with  the  title  of  Ralihi ; 
since  this  title  did  not  then  imply  that  one  who  bore  it  had 
been  qualified  by  any  intellectual  exercises  for  an  official  teaching 
position.  Isolated,  as  it  seemed,  ohseure,  uncultivated,  illiterate, 
the  Son  of  Mary  did  not  concern  Himself  to  simple  against 
or  to  reverse  what  man  would  deem  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  His  lot.  He  did  not,  like  philosopher  of  antiquity,  or  like 
the  active  spirits  of  the  middle  ages,  spend  His  Life  in  perpetual 
transit  between  one  lecturer  of  reputation  and  another,  between 
thia  and  that  focus  of  earnest  and  progressive  thought.  He 
was  not  a  Goethe,  continually  enriching  and  refining  his  con- 
ceptions by  contact  with  a  long  succession  of  intellectual  friends, 
reaching  from  Lavater  to  Eckermann,  Still  less  did  He, 
during  His  early  Manhood,  live  in  any  such  atmosphere  aa 
that  of  this  place,  where  interpenetrating  all  our  differences 
of  age  and  occupation,  and  even  of  conviction,  there  is  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  a  common  fund  of  thought,  to  which, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  constantly  and  inevitably 
debtors.  He  mingled  neither  with  great  thiakers  who  could 
mould  educated  opinion,  nor  with  men  of  gentle  blood  who 
could  give  its  tone  to  society;  He  passed  those  thirty  years 
as  an  under-workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop ;  He  lived  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  depths  of  mental  solitude  and  of  social 
obscurity ;  and  then  He  went  forth,  not  to  foment  a  political 
revolution,  nor  yet  to  found  a  local  school  of  evanescent  sen- 
timent, but  to  proclaim  an  enduring  and  world-wide  Kingdom 
of  souls,  based  upon  the  culture  of  a  common  moral  character, 
and  upon  intellectual  submission  to  a  common  creed. 

Christ's  isolation,  then,  is  ihe  guarantee  of  His  originality ; 
yet  had  He  lived  as  much  in  public  as  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  anticipated  as  a 
practical  project  in  the  ancient  world  %  What,  beyond  the  inter- 
change of  thought  on  moral  subjects,  has  the  kingdom  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  common  with  the  philosophical  schools  or  coteries 
which  grouped  themselves  around  Socrates  and  other  teachers 
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of  classical  Greece'?  These  schools,  indeed,  differed  fiom  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  merely  in  their  lack  of  any  pretensions 
to  supernatural  aims  or  powers,  but  yet  more,  in  that  they  only 
existed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  convenience,  and  that  their 
members  were  hound  to  each  other  by  no  necessary  tiea™. 
Again,  what  was  there  in  any  of  the  sects  of  Judaism  that  could 
have  suggested  such  a  conception  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^ 
Each  and  all  tiiey  differ  from  it,  I  will  not  say  in  organization 
and  structure,  but  in  range  and  compass,  in  life  and  action,  in 
spirit  and  aim.  Or  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  traced  in 
outline  by  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations  after  a  better 
time,  which  entered  so  mysteriously  into  the  popular  thought  of 
the  heathen  populations  in  the  Augustan  age"^  Certainly  it  was 
an  answer,  complete  yet  unexpected,  to  these  a^pirdtions.  They 
did  not  originate  it ;  they  could  not  have  originated  it ;  they 
primarily  pointed  to  a  material  rather  than  to  a  moral  Utopia, 
to  an  idea  of  improvement  which  did  not  eater  into  the  plan  of 
the  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  you  ask  if  the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  our  Lord  was  not  really  a 
continuation  of  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 

'  Mr.  Leciiy  makes  an  observation  upon  the  originality  of  oor  Lord's  mora! 
teaching,  mnsidered  genetally,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Rational- 
ism in  Europe,  i.  p.  338.  'Nothing  too,  tan,  as  I  conceive,  be  more  er- 
roneous or  superiidal  than  the  reasonings  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  moral  element  in  Chrisfianity  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive  or  pecnliar. 
The  method  of  this  school,  of  which  Bohnjrbroke  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  is  to  collect  from  the  writinga  of  different  heathen  writers,  certain 
isolated  passages  embodying  precepts  that  were  inculcated  by  Christianity ; 
and  when  the  collection  had  become  very  largo  tbe  task  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished.  But  the  true  originality  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fused  into  a  symmetrical  whole,  upon  the  proportionate 
value  that  is  attached  to  different  quahties,  or.  to  state  the  same  thing  by  a 
single  word,  upon  the  type  of  chMncter  that  is  formed.  Now  it  is  quit« 
certain  tliat  the  Christian  type  differs,  not  only  in  d^ree,  but  in  kind  from 
the  P^an  one.'  This  general  observation  might  legitimately  include  the 
vital  differences  which  sever  all  merely  human  schemes  of  moral  association 
and  co-operation  from  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  also 
Tnlloch  on  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  p.  190. 

■"This  point  is  well  stated  in  Ecce  Homo,  p.  gi.sqq.  The  writer  observes 
that  if  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  present  day.  he  would  form  no  society, 
as  the  invention  of  printing  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  But  the 
fbrmation  of  an  organized  sotaety  was  of  the  very  essence  of  tbe  work  of 
Christ.  I  heartily  rejoice  to  recognise  the  fulness  with  which  this  vital 
truth  is  set  forth  by  one  from  whom  serious  Churchmen  must  feel  themselves 
to  be  separated  by  some  deep  differences  of  beUef  and  principle. 

'  Virgil,  Ed.  iv.,  ,^n.  vi.  yg  j,  and  Suetonius,  Vespaaianua,  iv.  £. 
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St.  John  the  Baptist!  You  might  go  further,  and  enquire,  whether 
this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  a  fifth  empire  %  For  the 
jiresent  of  course  I  waive  the  question  which  an  Apostle  »  would 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Spirit  That  spoke  in  St  John  and 
in  Daniel  was  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  Himself.  But  let  ua 
enquire  whether  Daniel  or  St.  John  do  anticipate  onr  Lord's 
plan  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rob  it  of  its  immediate  originality. 
The  Baptist  and  the  prophet  foretell  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Be  it  so,  But  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  the  vivid  complete 
grasp  of  an  idea  is  another.  We  are  aecustomed  to  distinguish 
with  some  wholesome  severity  between  originality  of  phrase  and 
originality  of  thought.  An  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  may  at 
times  succeed  in  formulating  an  original  expression;  while  a 
true  originality  will  often,  nay  generally,  welcome  a  time- 
honoured  and  conventional  phraseologj-,  if  it  can  thus  secure 
currency  and  acceptance  for  the  truth  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  and  which  it  desires  to  set  forth  p.  The  originality  of  our 
Lord's  plan_  lay  not  in  its  name,  but  in  its  substance.  When 
St.  John  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  handi,  when 
Daniel  represented  it  as  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  empire, 
neither  prophet  nor  Baptist  had  really  anticipated  the  idea ;  one 
furnished  the  name  of  a  coming  system,  the  other  a  measure  of 
its  greatness.  But  what  was  the  new  institution  to  be  in  itself; 
what  were  to  be  its  controlling  lawa  and  principles ;  what  the 

<•  I  StPeterj.  II. 

P  Paacal,  Pensdes,  art.  vii.  9.  (cd.  Havet.  p.  133)  'Qu'on  ne  dise  paa 
qua  je  n'ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau ;  la  disposition  des  matifrcs  est  nouvelle. 
Quand  on  joue  Ji  la  paume,  e'est  une  mSme  balle  dont  on  joue  I'un  et  Tantrej 
maia  l*un  la  place  raieui,  J'aimerus  autant  qu'on  me  dIt  que  je  me 
Guia  servi  dea  mota  anoiens.  Et  comme  si  les  m6ioe3  pens^a  ne  fonnaient 
paa  uu  autre  corps  de  diacours  par  une  disposition  diff^rente,  aassi  bien  qua 
les  monies  mota  forment  d'aBtrea  pens&s  par  leur  difffirente  diapositioo.' 

1  The  teaching  of  St.  John  Baptiat  centred  around  three  points;  (i)  the 
caU  to  penitence  (St.  Matt.  iii.  i,  8-10  ;  St.  Mark  i.  4  ;  St.  Lnke  iiL  3, 
10-14);  (a)  there!atiYegreatneaaofChrist(ai,  Matt.  iii.  11-14;  St.  Mark 'i. 
7j  St,  Lnke  iii.  16;  St.  John  i.  1.^,26,  27.30-34);  (3)  the  Judicial  (uB  ri 
ttiovivT^  X"p!  o^ToO,  St.  Matt.  iii.  12;  St.  Lnke  iii.  17)  and  Atoning  (ISe 
bhnv>i$  TOH  e™D,  b  tSpmv  t\f  a/taprliu^  tou  arir^u,  St,  John  i.  39,  36)  Wotk 
of  Christ.  In  this  way  St.  John  corresponded  to  prophecy  as  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (St.  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  St,  Mark  i.  3  ;  St.  Luke  iii,  4 ;  St.  John  i. 
33  ;  Isa.  il.  3)  :  but  beyond  naming  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  entering  it,  the  supernatural  greatneas,  and  two  of  the 
functions  of  the  King.  St.  John  did  mot  anticipate  our  Lord's  disclosures. 
St.  John's  teaching  left  men  quite  uninformed  as  to  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  »)  be  in  itself. 
m] 
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awimatiBg  spirit  of  its  inhabitants;  what  the  sources  of  its  life; 
what  the  vicissitudes  of  its  establishment  and  triumph  i  These 
and  other  elements  of  His  .plan  are  exhibited  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self, m  His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  institutions.  That 
which  had  been  more  or  leas  vague.  He  made  definite;  that  which 
had  been  abstract,  He  threw  into  a  concrete  form;  that  which  had 
been  ideal.  He  clothed  with  the  properties  of  working  reality; 
that  which  had  been  scattered  over  many  hooks  and  ages, 
He  brought  into  a  focus.  If  prophecy  supplied  Him  with  some 
of  the  materials  which  He  employed,  prophecy  could  not  have 
enabled  Him  to  succeed  in  combining  them.  He  combined  them 
because  He  was  Himself;  Hia  Person  supplied  the  secret  of 
their  combination.  His  originality  is  indeed  seen  in  the  reality 
and  life  with  which  He  lighted  up  the  language  used  by  men 
who  had  been  sent  in  earlier  ages  to  prepare  His  way;  hut 
if  His  creative  thought  employed  these  older  materials,  it  did 
not  depend  on  them.  He  actually  gave  a  practical  and  ener- 
getic form  to  the  idea  of  a  strictly  independent  society  of 
spiritual  beings  with  enlightened  and  purified  consciences, 
cran  ped  by  no  national  tr  I  cat  bounds  of  privilege,  and  destined 
to  spread  throughout  eaitb  jnd  heaven''.     When  He  did  this, 

'Guizot  Essence  de  la  Religon  chr^t  enne,  p.  307:  'Je  reprends  roa 
deui  jmnds  pr  nc  pes  ces  deiii  grai  J  s  actes  de  J^sus-Christ,  I'abolition  de 
tout  pnsUe^e  dana  lea  rapports  des  h  mmes  aveo  Dien,  et  la  distincljon  de 
la  Tie  religiense,  et  de  la  lie  civile  ja  lea  p!i  e  en  r^ard  de  tous  lea  faita,  de 
t«ua  lea  6tata  aodans  ant^rieurs  ^  la  venue  de  J^Bue-Christ,  et  je  ne  pufe 
diwavrir  &  ce»  caractira  eaeentiels  fy  la  rdigion  chriHenne,  ausanefiliatioa, 
aaaune  ongine  humaine.  Partout,  avant  JSanB-Christ,  les  religions  ^twent 
nationalea,  locales,  ^tabliaaant  entre  les  peuples,  lea  clasaes,  les  individaa,  dea 
distances  et  dea  in^galit^s  ^normea.  Partout  aussi  avant  J^sus-Christ,  la  vie 
civile  et  la  vie  religieuae  ^talent  confbndnes  et  E'opprimaient  mntuellement ; 
la  religon  on  les  reUgions  diaieiit  des  institntions  incocpor^  dana  \'6ta.t,  et 
que  I'^tat  r^glait  on  r^primait  selon  son  int^rSt.  _  Dans  I'liniTOrsalit^  de  la 
ftij  [eli^ense,  et  rind^pendanee  de  la  sociSfe  relipeuae,  je  suis  contrmnt  de 
voir  dea  nouveautis  sublimes,  dea  Eclairs  de  la  InmiJre  divine!'  Even  Chan- 
ning,  who  understates  our  Lord's  '  plan,"  ia  alive  to  tlie  originality  and  great- 
ness of  that  part  of  it  which  he  recognises,  Worka,  ii.  57.  'The  plans  and 
labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  aports  of  children,  when  compared  with 

the  work  which  Jesus  announced The  idea  of  changing  the  moral 

aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to  the  pure  and  inward 
worahip  of  the  one  God,  and  to  a  Spirit  of  Divine  and  fiatemal  love  (our 
Lord  proposed  much  more  than  this),  was  one  of  which  wemeet  not  a  trace 
in  pliihisopher  or  legislator  before  Him.     The  human  mind  had  given  no 

promise  of  this  estent  of  view We  witness  a  vastness  of  purpose,  a 

grandenr  of  thought  and  feeUng,  so  original,  so  superior  to  the  workings  of 
bU  other  uiinds,  that  nothing  but  our  fiimiliarity  can  prevent  our  contempla- 
tion of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe.' 

[lect. 
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prophete  were  not  His  masteraj  tiey  had  only  foreshadowed 
His  work.  His  plan  caa  be  traced  in  that  maaterfu!  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry,  which  is  the  seal  of  its  intrinsic 
originality,  to  no  source  heyond  Himself.  Well  might  we  ask 
with  His  astonished  countrymen  the  question  whidi  was  indeed 
prompted  by  their  jealous  curiosity,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
very  different  temper, '  Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom  ^  1' 

(8)  And  this  opens  upon  «b  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
Lord's  plan,  I  mean  that  which  in  any  merely  human  plan,  we 
should  call  its  audacity.  This  audacity  ia  observable,  first  of  all, 
in  the  fact  tliat  the  plan  is  originally  proposed  to  the  world  with 
what  might  appear  to  us  to  be  such  hazardous  completeness. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  issues  almost  '  as  if  in  a  single 
jet ''  and  with  a  fully  developed  body  from  the  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Put  together  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Charge  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Discourse 
in  the  Supper-room,  and  the  institution  of  the  two  great  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  plan  of  our  Saviour  is  before  you.  And  it  is 
enunciated  with  an  accent  of  calm  unfaltering  conviction  that  ft 
will  be  realized  in  hunmn  history. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  only  appreciat*  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  law  to  which  it  is  so  signal  an  exception. 
Generally  speaking,  an  ambitious  idea  appears  at  first  as  a  mere 
outline,  and  it  challenges  attention  in  a  tentative  way.  It  is  put 
forward  enquiringly,  tirtddly,  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the 
su^estions  of  friends  or  modified  by  the  criticism  of  opponents. 
The  highest  genius  ia  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  may  await  its  own  creations ;  it  knows  with  what  difficulty 
a  promising  project  is  launched  safely  and  unimpaired  out  of  the 
domain  of  abstract  speculation  into  the  r^ion  of  practical  human 
life.  Even  in  art,  where  the  materials  to  be  moulded  are,  as 
compared  with  the  subjects  of  moral  or  political  endeavour,  so 
much  under  command,  it  is  not  prudent  to  presume  that  a  design 
or  a  conception  will  be  carried  out  without  additions  or  without 
curtajlments.  In  this  place  we  al!  have  heard  that  between  the 
ftupia  and  the  y/wtrit  of  art  there  may  be  a  fetal  interval.  The 
few  bold  strokes  by  which  a  Raffaelle  has  suggested  a  new  form 

■See  P^lix,  J^auE-Christ  at  !a  Critique  Nouvelle,  pp.  127-133;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supcrnatnral,  pp.  237-8.  Keim  has  exaggerated  the  influence 
of  Pliarisaism  upon  the  language  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  nhich  only 
resembled  Pharisaiam  aa  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  terms  wliith 
it  understood.  Gescliichttiche  Christus,  pp.  18-12. 

'  Pressens^,  J^sns-Christ,  p.  325. 
Ill]  I 
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of  power  or  of  heauty,  may  never  be  filled  up  xipon  his  canvass. 
The  working-drawings  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Micliael  Angelo  may 
never  be  copied  in  stone  or  in  marble.  As  has  been  said  of  S,  T. 
Coleridge,  art  is  perpetually  throwing  out  designs  which  remain 
designs  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  artist  possesses  over  his  material, 
and  even  over  his  hand  and  his  eye,  a  control  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  man  who  would  reconstruct  or  regenerate  human 
society.  For  human  society  is  an  a^regate  of  human  intelli- 
gences and  of  human  wills,  that  is  to  say,  of  profound  and  mys- 
terious forces,  upon  the  direction  of  which  under  absolutely  new 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  calculate.  Accordingly, 
social  reformers  tell  us  despondingly  that  facts  mate  sad  havoc 
of  their  fairest  theories ;  and  that  schemes  which  were  designed 
to  brighten  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  nations  are  either  forgotten 
altogether,  or,  lite  the  Republic  of  Flato,  are  remembered  only 
as  famous  samples  of  the  impracticable.  For  whenever  a  great 
idea,  affecting  the  well-being  of  society,  is  permitted  to  force  its 
way  into  the  world  of  facts,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  its 
course,  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither,  to  be  compressed,  exag- 
gerated, disfigured,  mutilated,  degraded,  caricatured.  It  may 
encounter  currents  of  hostile  opinion  and  of  incompatible  facts, 
upon  which  its  projector  had  never  reckoned ;  its  course  may  be 
forced  into  a  direction  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  In  the  first  French  Eevolution  some  of  the 
most  humane  sociolo^cal  projects  were  distorted  into  becoming 
the  very  animating  principles  of  wholesale  and  extraordinary 
barbarities.  In  ligland  we  are  fond  of  repealing  the  political 
maxim  that '  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow;'  we  have  a 
proverbial  dread  of  the  paper-schemes  of  government  which  from 
time  to  time  are  popular  among  our  gifted  and  volatile  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  that  we  English  cannot  admire  the  creations  of 
political  genius;  but  we  hold  that  in  the  domain  of  human  life 
genius  must  submit  herself  to  the  dictation  of  circumstanees,  and 
that  she  herself  seems  to  shade  off  into  erratic  folly  when  she 
cannot  clearly  recognise  the  true  limits  of  her  power. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  true  and  very  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  social  reformer ;  yet  He  fully  proclaimed 
the  whole  of  His  social  plan  before  He  began  to  realize  it.  Had 
He  been  merely  a  'great  man,'  He  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent. He  would  have  conditioned  His  design ;  He  would  have 
tested  it ;  He  would  have  developed  it  gradually ;  Ho  would 
have  made  trial  of  its  working  power ;  and  then  He  would  have 
ro-fashioned,  or  contracted,  or  expanded  it,  before  finally  pro- 
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posing  it  to  the  considei-ation  of  the  world.  But  His  actual 
course  must  have  seemed  one  of  «tter  and  reckless  folly,  unless 
the  event  had  shewn  it  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  more  than  human 
wisdom.  He  speaks  as  One  Who  is  sure  of  the  compactness  and 
fiiultlessDess  of  His  design ;  He  is  certain  that  no  humtm  obstacle 
can  baulk  its  realization.  He  produces  it  simplj  without  effort^ 
without  reserve,  without  exaggeration ;  He  is  calm,  because  He 
is  in  possesion  of  the  future,  and  sees  His  way  clearly  through 
its  tangled  maze.  There  is  no  proof,  no  distant  intimation  of  a 
change  or  of  a  modification  of  His  plan.  He  did  not,  for  instance, 
first  aim  at  a  political  success,  and  then  cover  His  failure  by 
giving  ft  religious  turn  or  interpretation  to  His  previous  mani- 
festoes ;  He  did  not  be^n  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  afterwards 
aspire  to  convert  His  increasing  religious  influence  into  political 
capital  No  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  such  vacillation  in 
His  purpose  have  reached  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success". 
Certiinly,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  He  enters  upon  a  lai^er  and 
lai^er  aiea  of  ministerial  action ;  He  developes  with  majestic 
assurance,  with  decisive  rapidity,  the  integral  features  of  His 
work ,  His  teaching  centres  more  and  more  upon  Himself  as  its 
central  subject ;  but  He  nowhere  retracts,  or  modifies,  or  speaks 
or  acts  as  would  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dependent  upon  events 
or  agencies  which  he  cannot  control  '^.    A  poor  woman  pays  Him 

>■  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  h[E  Charaliterbild  Jesu,  rcprcacnts  onr  Lord  as  a  pious 
Jew,  who  did  not  assume  to  be  the  Messiah  hefore  the  scene  at  Ctesarca 
Philippi.  Kap.  sii.  5  4,  p.  i.^S :  *  Dadiircli,  daas  Jesus  Sieh  nun  wirldich  au 
dem  Beltenntniaae  dea  Simon  beliannte.  trat  er  mit  einam  Schlage  aus  der 
verworrenen  und  verwirtenden  Lage  Ueraus,  in  welche  Er,  durch  die  Unltlar. 
heit  seiner  Junger  und  den  Meinungatreit  in  seiner  Umgebung  gebracht  war. 
Ein  Stichwort  war  jetit  gesprochen.'  This  theory  ia  obhged  to  reject  the 
evangelical  acconnls  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  and  Temptation,  and  to  distort 
from  tbeir  plain  meaning  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  sermon  ia  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  ir.  16),  of  His  call  of  the  tnelee  Apostiss,  and  of  His 
claim  to  forgive  sin.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  M.  I^ssens^,  J^sua-Christ, 
pp.  32(5,  32J. 

"  Channing,  Worlts,  ii.  55.  '  We  feel  that  anew  Being,  of  anew  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  part  in  human  aff^rs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and 
authority  in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  Being  related  to  the  whole  human 
race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  His  thoughts.  Ho 
speaks  in  a  natural  spontaneous  style  of  accamptishing  the  most  arduous  and 
important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  espreasing 
great  thoughts  is  particniatljr  worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from 
Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentations  language,  which  almost  necessarily 
springs  ffom  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above  our  powers.     He  taiks 

of  His  glories,  aa  one  l»  whom  they  werefiimiliar He  speaka  of  saving 

and  judging  (be  world,  of  drawing  alt  men  to  Himself,  and  of  giving  everlast- 
ing hfe,  BS  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  which  we  exert.' 
Ill]  12 
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ccremOQial  respect  at  a  feast,  and  He  simply  announces  that 
the  act  will  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her  throughout  the  world  r; 
He  hids  His  Apostles  do  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  2  ;  He  promises  them  His  Spirit  as  a  Guide  into 
all  necessary  truth  * ;  but  He  invests  them  with  no  sucii  dis- 
cretionary powers,  as  might  imply  that  His  design  would  need 
revision  tinder  possible  circumstances,  or  could  he  capable  of 
improvement.  He  calmly  turns  the  glance  of  His  thought  upon 
the  long  and  chequered  future  which  lies  clearly  displayed  hefore 
Him,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  which  is  his  own 
humiliating  Death  b.  Other  founders  of  systems  or  of  societies 
have  thanked  a  kindly  Providence  for  shrouding  from  tJieir  gaae 
tte  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ; 

*  Pmdens  fiituri  temporis  esitura 
Caliginoail  node  premit  deu9 " ;' 

but  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  as  One  Who  sees  beyond  the  most 
distant  possihihtics,  and  Who  knows  full  well  that  His  work  is 
indestructible.  '  The  gates  of  hell,'  He  calmly  observes,  '  shall 
not  prevail  against  it'';'  'Heaven  and  earth  shaU  pass  away,  but 
My  words  shall  not  pass  away  «.' 

Nor  is  the  boldness  of  Christ's  plan  less  observable  in  its 
actual  substance,  than  in  the  (act  of  its  original  production  in 
such  completeness.  Look  at  it,  for  the  moment,  &om  a  political 
point  of  view.  Here  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Galilean  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  followers  taken  like  Himself  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society ;  yet  He  dehberately  proposes  to  rule  all 
human  thought,  to  malie  Himself  the  Centoe  of  all  human 
affections,  to  be  the  Lawgiver  of  humanity,  and  the  Object 
of  man's  adoration  f.  He  founds  a  spiritual  society,  the  thought 
and  heart  and  activity  of  which  are  to  convolve  upon  His 
Person,  and  Ho  tells  His  followers  that  this  society  which 
He  is  forming  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  highest  visions 
of  seers  and  prophets,  that  it  will  embrace  all  races  and  estend 

T  St.  Matt.  isTi.  13  ;  St.  Mark  xlv.  9. 

•  St.  Matt.  Mviii.  10.  '  St.  John  sti.  13. 

t  St.  Matt.  XX.  ig  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  31.  "  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  29. 

"  St.  Matt,  xsi.  18.  •  Ibid.  axW.  35. 

'  Bushnell,  Natnre  and  the  Supematnral,  p.  231.  'To  Jesus  alone,  the 
flimple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens  .  .  .  (hat,  having  never  seen  a  map 
of  the  world  in  Hia  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name  of  half  the  great  nations 
on  it,  Ho  undertakes,  coming  out  of  His  shop,  a  scheme  as  much  vaster 
and  more  difficult  than  that  of  Aleiander,  as  it  propoaea  more,  and  what 
is  more  Divinely  benevolent.' 
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throughout  all  time.  He  places  Himself  before  the  world  as 
the  true  goal  of  its  expectations,  and  He  points  to  His 
proposed  work  as  the  one  hope  for  its  future.  There  was  to 
be  a  uniTersal  religion,  and  He  would  found  it.  A  universal 
religion  was  just  as  foreign  an  idea  to  heathenism*  as  to  Judaism. 
Heathenism  held  that  the  state  was  the  highest  form  of  social 
life  J  religious  life,  like  family  life,  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  political  interests.  Morality  was  pretty  nearly  dwarfed  down 
to  the  measure  of  common  political  virtue ;  sin  was  little  else 
than  political  misdemeanour ;  reli^on  was  but  a  subordinate 
function  of  national  life,  differing  in  different  countries  according 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  people,  and  rightly  liable  to  being 
created  or  controlled  by  the  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Incarnation,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Church, 
Celsus  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  manifest 
folly  •";  yet  Jesus  Christ  has  staked  His  whole  claim  to  respect 
and  confidence  upon  announcing  it.  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
concessions  to  the  passions  or  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
The  laws  and  maxima  of  His  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  instincts  of  average  human  nature; 
yet  He  predicts  that  His  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  all  tlie 
world,  and  that  finally  there  will  be  one  fold  and  One  Shepherd 
of  men'.  'Go,'  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  'make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  •",' 
He  foiinds  a  world-wide  religion,  and  He  promises  to  be  the 
present  invigorating  force  of  that  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 
Are  we  not  too  accustomed  to  this  language  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  its  original  meaning?  How  startlingly  must  it  not 
have  fellen  upon  the  ears  of  Apostles!  Words  like  these  are 
not  aecounted  for  by  any  difference  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  ancient  and  modem  modes  of  speech.  They 
will  not  bear  honest  translation  into  any  modem  phrase  that 
would  enable  good  men  to  use  them  now.  Can  we  imagine 
such  a  command  as  that  of  our  Lord  upon  the  lips  of  tlie 
best,  of  the  wisest  of  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  ?  Would 
it  not  be  simply  to  imagine  that  goodness  or  wisdom  had  been 

t  Ofigen.  contr.  Celsum,  ii.  46,  •■  St.  John  j.  l6. 

1  The  Stoic  'eosmopoliranism'  (Sir  A.  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
vol.  i.  *55  ;  Merivale  on  Conversion  of  Roman  Empire,  p.  60)  did  not 
amount  to  a  religion.  ^  St.  Matt,  ixviii.  19,  ao. 
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exchanged  for  tie  folly  of  an  intolerable  presumption  1  Such 
language  as  tliat  before  ua  is  indeed  folly,  unlesa  it  be  something 
else ;  unless  it  be  proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  the  higlicst 
wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  One,  Whose  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  onr  thoughts  I. 

II.  But  has  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  been  carried  out  %  Docs 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exist  on  earth  ? 

(i.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  answer  to  tliat 
question,  Boileau  says  somewhere  tlut  the  Church  is  a  great 
thought  which  every  man  ought  to  study.  It  would  be  more 
practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact  which  every 
man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christiana  are  too  fami- 
liarized with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice 
to  her  aa  a  world-embracing  institution,  and  as  the  nurse 
and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like  the  air 
we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which 
we  do  not  analyse ;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  unostentatious  service.  The  sun  rises 
on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed  not  his  surpassing 
beauty  until  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
astronomer  or  artist  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon 
those  of  us  who  love  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  occasional  intellectual  effort 
that  we  detach  ourselves  sufficiently  from  the  tender  monotony 
of  her  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  estraordinary 
is  the  double  fact  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her 
continuous  expansion. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  What  is  it  but  a 
history  of  the  gradual,  unceasing  self-expansion  of  an  institution 
which,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  deliberately  aimed, 
as  it  is  aiming  even  now,  at  the  conquest  of  the  world™?  Com- 
pare the  Church  which  sought  refuge  and  which  prayed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Church  of  which  St.  Paul 
is  the  pioneer  and  champion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  the  Church  to  which  he  refers,  as  already 
making  its  way  tln-oughout  the  world,  in  his  Apostolical 
Epistles".  Compare  again  the  Church  of  the  Apostolical  age 
ivith  the  Church  of  the  age  of  Tertullian.    Christianity  had  then 


sa.  Iv.  8,    Cf.  Bnshnell,  Nature  and  the  E 
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already  penetrated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  into  all  classes  of 
Koman  society**,  and  was  even  pursuing  its  missionary  course  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire^,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  in  the  wilds  of  Seythia,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
among  the  unsubdued  and  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  own  islaud.  Again,  how  nobly  con- 
scious is  the  Church  of  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  of  her  world- 
wide mission,  and  of  her  ever-widening  area !  how  sharply  is 
this  consciousness  contrasted  with  the  attempt  of  Donatism  to 
dwarf  down  the  realization  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  national  or  provincial  enterprise^  !  In 
the  writings  of  Augustine  specially,  we  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  tenaciously  grasping  the  deposit  of  revealed  nnehan^ng 
doctrine,  while  litur^es  the  most  dissimilar,  and  teachers  of 
many  tongues"",  and  a  lai-ge  variety  of  ecclesiastical  customs', 


n,  sala  vobis  reliniinimns  tempU.'    Cf.  de  Rossi,  Roma 
Sotteranea,  i.  p.  309.  . 

p  Tert.  adv.  JudEos,  c.  7  ;  '  Jam  Getalorura  yanetates,  et  Manrorum  multi 
fines,  Hispaniarnm  omnes  termini,  et  Galliarnm  diversie  nationes,  et  Btitaii- 
twrmtk  iiiueccssa  Soiaamh  loca,  Cliristo  vero  Bubdita,  et  Sarmatanim,  et 
Dacorum,  et  Genuanonim,  et  Scfthamm,  et  abditarnm  moltarom  gentiuai  et 
provinciarum,  et  insulanim  multarum  nobis  ignotamm,  et  oflx  enumerare 
minus  possumns.  In  qnibua  ommbus  loiss,  Christi  nomen,  qm  jam  vemt, 
regnat,  ntpote  ante  Quern  omnium  mitatnra  portie  sunt  apertffi.' 

%  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xlii.  n.  3:  'QniErimas  ergo,  nt  nobis  reaponde re  non 
graveris,  quara  causam  forte  noveris  qnS  factum  eat,  ut  Chnstus  amitteret 
hiereditatem  Suam  per  orbem  Wtrarum  diiTasam,  et  aubito  in  sohs  Afna,  neo 
ipsis  omnibus  remaiieret.  Etenim  ecdesia  Catholica  est  etlam  in  AfncJ  qma 
per  omnes  tenaa  cam  Dens  esse  volnit  et  prtedisit.  Para  autem  vestra,  quie 
Donati  didtur,  non  est  in  omnibus  illis  locis,  in  quibus  et  literee  et  sermo  et 
fecta  apoatolica  cocmrerunt.'  In  Ps.  kxiv.  n.  14:  "Christo  enim  tales 
maledicunt,  qui  dicont,  quia  periit  ecclesia  de  orbe  terranun,  et  reraMisit  in 
sola  Affieft.'  Compare  S.  Hieron.  adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  iv.  pt  n.  p- 198  :  8i 
in  Sardinia  fantum  Uabet  [ecoleaian.  Christus]  niminm  pfluper  feotus  est* 
And  St.  Chrys.  in  Col.  Hom.  L  n.  2 ;  in  1  Cor.  Horn,  xxxii.  n.  1 

'  In  Ph.  xliv.  (Vnlg.)  Enan.  n.  14:  'Sacramenta  doctnnw  m  lingms 
omnibus  Tariia.  Alia  lingua  Afra,  alia  Syra,  alia  Gr«ea,  alia  Hebrffa,  alia 
iUa  et  ilia;  fadunt  istie  linguB  vaiietaton  Testis  regins  bujus .  quomodo 
aulem  omnis  varietalis  vestia  in  unitate  concordat,  sic  et  omnes  hiigu<e  ad 
nnam  lidem.' 

■  Bp.  liv.  ad  Jsnuac.  n.  t:  'Alia  vero  [sunt]  qute  per  lora  teirarum 
regioneaqne  variantur,  aicuti  est  quod  alii  jejunant  sabbato,  ahi  nun  ,  alu 
qnotidife  communicant  Corpori  et  Sanguini  Domini,  alii  certis  diebus  ac- 
cipiunt ;  alibi  nuUoa  dies  praetermittitur,  quo  non  otferatur,  alibi  sabbato 
tantnm  et  dominico,  alibi  tantum  dominico ;  et  si  quid  aliud  hnpsmodi 
ammadverti  potest,  totum  han  geRiu  rerum  Hberaa  Mbet  oismi-atioiie) ;  nee 
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find  an  equal  welcome  witliin  her  comprehensiTe  bosom.  Yet 
contrast  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with  the 
Cliurch  of  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Church  5f  our  own 
day.  In  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  century,  whatever  may 
have  heen  the  activity  of  individual  missionariea,  the  Church 
was  still  for  the  most  part  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire;  and  of  parts  of  the  empire  she  had  scarcely  as  yet 
taken  possession.  She  was  still  confronted  by  powerful  sections 
of  the  population,  passionately  attached  for  various  reasons  to 
the  ancient  superstition  :  nobles  such  as  the  powerful  Sym- 
maehus,  and  orators  like  the  accomplished  Libanius,  were  among 
her  most  earnest  opponents.  But  it  is  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
thousand  years  since  Jesus  Chi'ist  received  at  least  the  outward 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
His  empire  has  been  continually  expanding.  The  newly-dis- 
covered continents  of  Australia  and  America  have  successively 
acknowledged  His  sway.  He  b  sheddiog  the  light  of  His 
doctrine  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  anotlier  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  He  has  bele^^ered  the  vast  African  continent  on 
either  side  with  various  forma  of  missionary  enterprise.  And 
although  in  Asia  there  are  vast,  ancient,  and  highly  organized 
religions  which  are  still  pei-raitted  to  bid  Him  defiance,  yet 
India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Kamschatka  have  within  the  last  few 
years  witnessed  heroic  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  spread  of 
His  kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  enthusiasms  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Nor 
are  tlwse  efforts  so  fruitless  as  the  ruling  prejudices  or  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information  on  such  subjects,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Western  Europe,  might  occasionally  suggest'. 

Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace three  continents ;  but  what  are  its  prospects,  even  if  we 
measure  them  by  a  strictly  human  estimate  1  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  is  entirely  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  infiuence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom?  What  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Pagan  nation  is  believed  by  others,  or  believes  itself,  to  be  able  to 

disdplina  Tilla  est  in  his  melior  gravi  pmdentique  ChrisHano,  qnam  nt  eo 
moda  agat,  qao  agere  i'irfmi  ecdesiant,  ad  gwim  forte  rfereneril.  Quod  enim 
neqae  contra  fidem,  neque  bonoa  mores  esse  conrindtur,  indifferenter  est 
habendum  et  propter  eorum,  inter  quos  vititur,  societatem  aervandum  est.' 

'  Aa  to  the  Russian  Miaaiona,  see  Boiasard,  Eglise  dfl  Rnssie,  torn,  i,  pp.  loo- 
104  ;  Voices  from  the  East,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  London,  Masters,  1850 
pp.81-113. 
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afteit  for  gooJ  the  fiiture  deitimea  of  the  human  race?  The 
1  lea,  cf  a  eoDtiuuoua  progress  of  humanitj  ivbatever  perversio7« 
that  idea  may  ha^e  undeigone  is  really  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  faith  The  nations  of  Christendom,  in  exa«t  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  pcinf  and  feryoui  of  their  Clhriatianity, 
seriously  believe  that  they  can  command  the  future,  and  in- 
stinctively associate  themselves  with  the  Church's  aspimtions 
for  a  woild  wide  empire  Such  a  confidence,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  is  already  on  the  road  to  justifying  itself  by 
success  It  never  was  strDugei  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day  If  in  certain  distncts  of  European  opinion  it  may 
seem  to  be  w  minj^  tins  is  only  because  such  sections  of  opinion 
have  for  the  moment  rejected  the  empiie  of  Christ.  Tlieir 
aberrations  do  not  set  aside  they  rather  act  as  a  foi!  to  that 
genera]  belief  in  a  moral  and  social  progress  of  mankind  which 
at  bottom  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  belief  of  Christian 
men  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Church. 

(3.)  But  long  ere  this,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  well  aware,  yon 
have  been  prepared  to  interrupt  me  with  a  group  of  objections. 
Surely,  you  wiU  say,  this  representation  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Church  may  suffice  for  an  ideal 
picture,  but  it  is  not  history.  Is  not  the  verdict  of  history  a 
different  and  a  less  encouraging  one  ?  First  of  all,  do  Church 
annals  present  this  spectacle  of  an  ever-widening  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  1  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  spread 
of  great  and  vital  heresies,  such  as  the  mediieval  Nestorianism, 
through  countries  which  once  believed  with  the  Church  in  the 
One  Person  and  two  Natures  of  her  Lord"?  Again,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has  lost  entii'C  pro- 
vinces both  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  since  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism)  And  are  her  losses  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
territorial  area  which  she  once  occupied,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  beaten  back  by  the  armies  of  the  alien  1  Has  she  not, 
by  the  controversies  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
been  herself  splintered  into  three  great  sections,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  act  in  outward  separation  from  each  other,  to  their  own 
extreme  mutual  loss  and  discouragement,  and  to  the  immense 
and  undisguised  satisfaotion  of  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name  ?  Are  not  large  bodies  of  active  and  earnest  Christians 
living  in  separation  from  her  communion  J  Do  not  our  mis- 
sionary associations  perpetually  lament  their  failures  to  achieve 

°  See  CSHkoa,  XkvJ.  xbS  F.ai2,  eh.  xlrii, 
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any  large  permanent  conquests  for  Christ^  Once  more,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  leading  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  &rt  themselves  honeyeombed  by  a  deadly  rationalism, 
which  givea  no  quarter  in  its  contemptuous  yet  passionat*  on- 
slaughts on  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  which  never  calculated 
more  confidently  than  it  does  at  the  present  time  upon  acliieving 
the  total  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

My  brethren,  you  do  a  service  to  my  argument  in  stating 
these  apparent  objections  to  its  force.  The  substance  of  your 
plea  cannot  he  ignored  by  any  who  would  honestly  apprehend 
the  matter  before  us.  You  point,  for  instance,  to  the  territorial 
losses  which  the  Church  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  heretical 
Christians  or  of  Moslem  invadera.  True  :  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  sustained  such  losses.  But  has  she  not  more  than  redressed 
them  in  other  directions?  Is  she  not  now,  in  India  and  in 
Africa,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  the  territory  of 
the  Crescent  1  You  insist  upon  the  grave  differences  which  form 
a  barrier  at  this  moment  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  and  hetween  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church  itself.  Your  estimate  of  those  differences  may  he  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  one.  The  renewed  harmony  and  co- 
operation of  tlie  sepfti-at«d  portions  of  the  family  of  Christ  may 
not  be  so  entirely  remote  as  you  would  su^;est.  Yet  we  must 
undoubtedly  acknowledge  that  existing  divisions,  like  all  ha- 
bitual sin  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church,  are  a 
standing  and  very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  its  Founder. 
Nor  is  this  disorder  summarily  to  be  remedied  by  our  ceding  to 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  one  section  of  the  Church, 
wbioh  may  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that 
it  is  itself  co-extensive  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. 
The  divisions  of  Christ's  family,  lamentable  and  in  many  ways 
disastrous  as  they  are,  must  be  ended,  if  at  all,  by  the  warmer 
charity  and  more  fervent  prayers  of  believing  Christians.  But 
meanwhile,  do  not  these  very  divisions  afford  an  indirect  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  new  kingdom  %  Has 
the  kingdom  ceased  to  enlarge  its  territory  since  the  troubled 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  since  that  date,  its  ratio  of  extension  has 
been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  philosopher  who 
supposes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out  because  of 
her  divisions  must  be  strangely  insensible  to  the  higher  con- 
victions which  are  increasingly  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  the  confessions  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
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miEsionmies  m  certmly  taUncrf  by  d  iiiv  unl  thankful  njr- 
ratives  of  great  results  aecompli  lieJ  unUu  arcumstanees  ot  the 
utmost  discouragement 

But  you  insist  most  emxbatieally  upon  the  spread  and  upon 
the  strength  of  modem  rationalism  Tou  say  that  rationalism 
is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  uvibzations  which  the  Church  her- 
self  has  formed  and  nursed  You  ui„e  that  ralionali.m,  IJie 
the  rottenness  which  has  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak, 
must  sooner  or  later  anest  th.  growth  of  branch  and  foliage, 
and  bring  the  tree  whi  h  it  is  destioying  to  the  ground.  Now 
we  cannot  deny,  what  is  indeed  a  iHitent  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  intellectual  movements 
in  modem  Europe  fiankl)  aiow  and  enthusiastically  ^vooate 
an  eiplidt  and  total  rejection  of  the  Chri  turn  creed.  Tel  it  is 
possible  to  oienate  the  importance  and  to  mistake  the  true  sig- 
iificauce  ot  this  recent  advance  of  unbelief.  Ot  course  Chnslian 
faith  can  he  daunteJ  or  surprised  by  no  form  or  intensity  of 
opposition  to  truth  when  theie  are  always  so  many  reasons  for 
opTioiing  It  We  Christians  know  what  we  have  to  eipect  Ironj 
the  human  heart  m  its  natural  state ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  Uld  that  the  gales  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  .gamst 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  But,  in  speculatmg  on  the  luture 
destinies  ot  the  Church,  as  they  are  afected  by  rationalism,  this 
hopeful  confidence  of  a  sound  faith  may  be  seconded  by  the 
calm  estimate  of  the  reflective  nason.  For,  first  it  may  fairly 
he  ouestioned  whether  the  publicly  proclaimed  unbelief  ot 
modm  times  is  really  more  general  or  more  pronounced  than 
the  secret  but  active  and  deeply  penetrating  scepticism  which 
during  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  ages  laid  such  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  Europe".  Yet  the  mcdiaival  sceptics  cannot 
be  said  to  have  permanently  hampei-ed  the  progress  ot  the 
Church.  Again,  modern  unbelief  may  be  deemed  less  formid- 
able when  Ve  steadily  observe  its  moral  impotenco  for  all  con- 
Btractive  purposes.  lis  strength  and  genius  lie  only  in  the 
direction  ot  destraction.  It  has  shewn  no  sort  of  power  to 
build  up  any  spiritual  fabric  or  system  which,  as  a  Bheller  and  a 
di«!iplinc  for  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  can  take  the  place  of 
that  which  it  seeks  to  desti-oy.  Leaving  some  of  the  deepest, 
most  legitimate,  and  most  ineradicable  needs  of  the  human 
soul  utterly  unsatisfied,  modem  unbelief  can  never  really  hope 
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permanently  to  estaljlish  a  popular  '  religion  of  humanity^.'  Thus 
the  force  of  its  intellectual  onset  upon  revealed  dogma  is 
tinually  being  broken  by  the  consciousness,  that  it  cannot 
maintain  the  ground  ivhich  it  may  aeem  to  itself  for  the  jaa 
to  have  won.  Its  highest  speculative  energy  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  power  of  some  humble  teacher  of 
a  positive  creed  for  whom  possibly  it  entertains  nothing  less 
than  a  sovereign  contempt.  Thirdly,  unbelief  resembles  so 
or  political  persecution  in  this,  that,  indirectly,  it  does  an 
inevitable  service  to  the  Faith  which  it  attacka  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  difiVrencea 
which  are  less  than  fundamental.  It  compels  Christian  men  to 
repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exaggeration  of  existing  motives 
for  a  divided  action.  It  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  fpr  their  insulted  Lord. 
Thus  it  not  only  creates  freshened  sympathies  between  tem- 
porarily severed  branches  of  the  Church ;  it  draws  toward  the 
Church  herself,  with  an  increasingly  powerful  and  comprehensive 
attraction,  many  of  those  earnestly  believing  men,  who,  as  is  the 
case  with  numbers  among  our  nonconformist  brethren  in  tliis 
country,  already  belong,  in  St.  Augustine's  language,  to  the  soul, 
although  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Catholic  Communion.  Lastly, 
it  unwittingly  contributes  to  augment  the  evidential  strength  of 
Christianity,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assault  upon  Christian 
doctrine.  The  iierceness  of  man  turns  to  the  praise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  demonstrating,  each  day,  each  year,  each  decade  of 
years,  each  century,  the  indestructibility  of  His  work  in  the 
world ;  and  unbelief  voluntarily  condemns  itself  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  enduring  tradition  of 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  Saviour  so  explicitly  to  have  predicted,  and  so  con- 
sistently and  triumphantly  to  have  defied. 

3.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  modem  unbelief,  although 
formidable,  will  not  be  deemed  so  fiiU  of  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  by 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Christian  piety.     This  will  appear  more 

^  The  attempt  of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  Ma  later  life,  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  ritual  as  a  devotional  and  Eesfhctioiil  apjiendsge  to  the  Posilijvist  Phi- 
losophy, implies  a  sense  of  this  truth.  M.  Comte  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  any  large  section  of  the  Positivist  school  with  him  in  this 
Angular  enterprise.  But  a  like  pOTertjr  of  moral  and  spiritual  provision  for 
the  soul  of  man  is  observable  in  ralionalistic  systems  which  stop  very  far 
short  of  the  literal  godlessness  of  the  PoaiWve  Philosophy. 
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certain  if  from  considering  the  extent  of  Christ's  realm  we  turn 
to  the  intensive  aide  of  His  work  among  men.  For  indeed  the 
depth  of  our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  been  more 
wonderful  than  its  breadth.  The  moral  intensity  of  the  life  of  a 
sincere  Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the  reality  of 
the  reign  of  Christ,  and  of  the  success  of  His  plan,  than  is  the 
territorial  range  of  the  Christian  empire.  '  The  King's  daughter 
is  all^  glorious  within.'  Christianity  may  have  conferred  a  new 
sanction  upon  civil  and  domestic  relationships  among  men; 
and  it  certainly  infused  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded 
society  that  the  worid  has  yet  seen'.  Still  this  was  not  its  pri- 
mary aim  ;  its  primary  efforts  were  directed  not  to  this  world, 
but  to  the  next ».  Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  human  existence ;  it  has  created  a  new  religious 
language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of  time.  It  has 
furnished  new  ideals  to  art ;  it  has  opened  nothing  less  than  a 
new  world  of  literature ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social 
intercourse  among  men  witli  new  graces  of  refinement  and 
mutual  consideration,  Tet  these  are  but  some  of  the  superficial 
symptoms  of  its  real  work.  It  has  achieved  these  changes  in  the 
outward  life  of  Christian  nations,  because  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  very  depths  of  man's  heaii  and  thought ;  because  it  has 
revolutionized  his  convictions  and  tamed  his  will,  and  then  ex- 
pressed its  triumph  in  the  altered  social  system  of  that  section 
of  the  human  race  which  has  generally  received  it.  How  com- 
plete at  this  moment  is  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  a 
sincere  Christian !  Christ  is  not  a  limited.  He  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  Monarch.  Yet  His  rule  is  welcomed  by  His  subjects 
with  more  than  that  enthusiasm  which  a  free  people  can  feel  for 
its  elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian  bows  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  an  Intellectual  Master.     Our  Lord  is  not  merely 

•  St  Aug.  Ep.  ciatvjii.  ad  Mareellin.  n.  rj  :  'Qui  docfrinam  Christi 
adversam  dicunt  esse  reipublicse,  dent  exercitum  talem,  quales  doctrina 
Christi  esse  militea  juaat,  dent  tales  provindalea,  tales  muritoa,  tales  con- 
jueea,  Wea  parentes,  tales  filioa,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  reges,  tales 
jndices,  tales  denique  debitorum  ipsina  fisci  redditores  et  eiactotes,  quales 
esse  priecipit  doctrina  Christiana,  et  andeant  earn  dicere  adversam  esse  rei- 
publioffi,  imm6  vert,  noii  dubitent  earn  couliteri  magnam,  si  obtempetetur, 
BBlutem  esse  reipublicie.' 

»  St.  HiBTonymua  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.  torn.  ii.  para  ii.  p.  200,  ed.  Martian  : 
'  Nostra  religio  non  mn^v,  non  athletam  (St.  Jerome  might  almost  have  in 
his  eye  a  certain  well-known  modem  theory)  non  nautas,  non  railites,  non 
fossoras,  sed  sapientia  erudit  8ectat<irem,  qui  se  Dei  cultni  dedicavit,  et  sdt 
cnr  creatUB  sit,  cur  veraetur  in  mundo,  qno  abire  festinet,' 
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listened  to  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth ;  He  is  contemplated  as  the 
absolute  Truth  itself.  Accordingly  no  portion  of  His  teaching  is 
received  Ijy  true  Christians  merely  as  a  '  view,'  or  as  a  '  tenta- 
tive system,'  or  aa  a  '  theory,'  which  may  be  entertained,  dis- 
cussed, partially  adopted,  and  partially  set  aside.  Those  who 
deal  thus  with  Him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  z&  a  practical  religion.  For  a  Christian,  the 
Words  of  Christ  constitute  the  highest  criterion  and  rule  of  truth. 
All  that  Christ  has  authorized  is  simply  accepted,  all  that  He 
has  condemned  is  simply  rejected,  with  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Christian  reason.  Chrat's  Thought  is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced, 
in  the  thought  of  the  true  Christian.  Christ's  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  truth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  slightest 
known  intimations  of  his  Master's  judgment.  High  above  the 
claims  of  human  teachers,  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age, — '  I  am  the  Truth ''.'  And 
from  age  to  age  the  Christian  mind  responds  by  a  life-long 
endeavour  '  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ"!.'  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  tie  Christian's 
thought.  He  is  also  Lord  of  the  Christian's  afi'ections.  Beauty 
it  is  which  provokes  love;  and  Christ  is  the  highest  Moral 
Beauty.  He  does  not  merely  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  purest 
morality.  He  is  absolute  Virtue,  embodied  in  a  human  life,  and 
vividly,  energeticaUy  set  forth  before  our  eyes  in  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  As  such,  He  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost 
affections  of  men.  As  such,  He  secures  the  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Christian.  To  have  taken  the  measure  of 
His  Beauty,  and  yet  not  to  love  Him,  is,  in  a  Christian's  judg- 
ment, to  be  self-condemned.  '  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha  *>.'  And  ruling 
the  affections  of  the  Christian,  Christ  is  also  King  of  the 
sovereign  faculty  in  the  Christianized  soul ;  He  is  Master  of  the 
Christian  will.  When  He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness, 
He  teaches  it  day  by  day  a  more  and  more  pliant  aecuracy  of 
movement  in  obedience  to  Himself.  Nay,  He  is  not  merely  its 
rule  of  action,  but  its  very  motive  power ;  each  act  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  which  it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
ene:^  of  Christ's  Own  moral  Life.  '  Without  Me,'  he  says  to 
His  servants,  'ye  can  do  nothing bj'    and  with  St.  Paul  His 
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aervanta  reply,  'I  can   do   all   things  through  Christ  Which 
strengtheneth  Me^,' 

This  may  be  espressed  in  other  terms  by  saying  that,  hotli 
intellectually  and  morally,  Christ  is  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  o£F  from 
Lis  mind,  resting  tbenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying 
no  necessary  relation  towards  its  author  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with  what  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought  *■',  A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  ori^ator,  with 
entire  impunity.  Platonic  thought  would  not  have  been 
damaged,  if  Plato  had  been  annihilated ;  and  in  our  day  men 
are  Hegelians  or  Comtists,  without  believing  that  the  respective 
authors  of  those  systems  are  in  existence  at  this  moment,  nay 
rather,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  deliberately  holding  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  The  utmost  stretch  of  personal  aUe- 
^nce,  on  the  part  of  the  disdple  of  a  philosophy  t»  its  founder, 
consists,  ordinarily  sjjeaking,  in  a  sentiment  of  devotion  '  to  his 
memory.'  But  detach  Christianity  from  Christ,  and  it  vanishes 
before  your  eyes  into  intellectua]  vapour.  For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained  relationship  to 
the  Ever-living  Author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life.  Christianity 
is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ;  it  centres  in  Christ ;  it 
radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ.  It  is  not  a  mere 
doctrine  bequeathed  by  Him  to  a  world  with  which  He  h.is 
ceased  to  have  dealings ;  it  perishes  outright  when  men  attempt 
to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  its  Founder.  He  is  felt 
by  His  people  to  be  their  Living  Lord,  really  present  with  tliem 
now,  and  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Christian  life 
springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
present  in  His  Church,  present  in  and  vrith  His  members  as  a 
irwO/jo  fojojToioCi' li.  Christ  is  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Christian 
humanity ;  He  lives  in  Christians ;  He  thinks  in  Christians ; 
He  acts  through  Christians  and  with  Christians ;  He  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  Christian's  deepest 
life.  'I  live,'  exclaims  the  Apostle,  'yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me'.'     Tliis  felt  presence  of  Christ  it  is,  which  ^ves  both  its 


s  Lothardt,  Grundwahrheiten   lies  Christen  tliuma,  p.  : 
Inhttlt  seiner  Lelire.'  ''  i  Cor.  n.  45. 
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form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Christian  life.  Tliat  life  is  a 
loyal  homage  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will,  to  a 
Divine  King,  with  Whom  will,  heart,  and  intellect  are  in  close 
and  constant  communion,  and  from  Whom  there  flows  forth, 
through  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments,  that  supply  of  light,  of 
love,  and  of  resolve,  which  enriches  and  ennobles  the  Christian 
souL  My  brethren,  I  am  not  theorizing  or  describing  any 
merely  ideal  state  of  things  ;  I  am  but  putting  into  words  the 
inner  experience  of  every  true  Christian  among  you  ;  I  am  hut 
exhibiting  a  set  of  spiritual  circumstances  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  true  Christian  endeavours  to  realize  and  make  his 
own,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  blessed  be  God  !  very  many 
Christians  do  realize,  to  their  present  peace,  and  to  their  eternal 
weliare. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  be  informed,  that 
'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  dead  letter  in  Christendom.' 
In  consequence  (so  men  spealt)  of  the  engrossing  interest  which 
Christians  have  wrongly  attached  to  the  discussion  of  dogmatic 
questions,  that  original  draught  of  essential  Christianity,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  wellnigh  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  Perhaps  you  yourselves,  my  brethren,  ere  now  have  repeated 
some  of  the  current  commonplaces  on  this  topic  But  have  you 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed  as  you  say  J  You 
remark  that  you  at  least  have  not  met  with  Christians  who 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sincere  efforts  to  turn  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  practice.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  question  is, 
where  have  you  looked  for  them  %  Do  you  expect  to  meet  them 
rushing  hurriedly  along  the  great  higliways  of  life,  with  the 
keen,  eager,  self-asserting  multitude?  Do  yon  expect,  that  with 
tkeir  eye  upon  the  Beatitudes  and  upon  the  Cross,  they  will 
throng  the  roads  which  lead  to  worldly  success,  to  earthly 
wealth,  to  temporal  honour  %  Be  assured  that  those  who  know 
where  moral  beauty,  aye,  the  highest,  is  to  be  found,  are  not 
disappointed,  even  at  this  hour,  in  their  search  for  it.  Until 
you  have  looked  more  carefiilly,  more  anxiously  than  has 
probably  been  the  case,  for  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord's  work  in 
Christian  souls,  you  may  do  well  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  You  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  generous,  aye, 
and  sufficiently  reasonable,  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  this 
present  time  of  the  very  highest  tj-pes  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  in  our  day,  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  do  lead  the  life  of  the  Beatitudes ;  they  pray,  they  fast, 
they  do  alms  to  their  Father  Which  seetb  in  secret.     These  are 
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ChriBtiana  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.     These  are 
ClmstiaiLS  whose  righteousness  does  exceed  that  worldly  and 
conventional  standard  of  religion,  which  knows  no  law  save  the 
corrupt  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  which  inherits  m  every 
generation  the  essential   spirit  of  the  Scribes   and  Pharisees 
These  are  Christians  who  shew  forth  the  moral  creativeiiess_  ot 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  deeds  and  words;   they  are  living 
witnesses  to  His  solitary  and  supreme  power  of  changing  the 
human  heart.    They  were  naturally  proud;   He   has   enabled 
tliem  to  be   sincerely  humble.     They  were,  by  the  inherited 
taint  of  their  nature,  impure ;  He  has  in  them  shed  honour  upon 
the  highest  forms  of  chastity.     They  too  were,  as  in  his  natural 
state  man  ever  is,  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  their  fellow-men, 
unless  connected  with  them  by  blood,  or  by  counti-y,  or  by  interest. 
But  Jesus    Christ  has  taught  them  the  tenderest  and  most 
practical  forms  of  love  for  man  viewed  simply  as  man ;  He  has 
inspired  them  with  the  only  true,  that  is,  the  Christian,  huma- 
nitarianism.     Think  not  that  the  moral  enei^  of  the  Christian 
life  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.     At  this 
moment,  there  are  miUions  of  souls  in  the  world,  that  are  pure, 
humble,  and  loving.     But  for  Jesus   Christ  our   Lord,  these 
millions  would  have  heen  proud,  sensual,  selfish.     At  this  very 
day  and  even  in  atmospheres  where  the  taint  of  scepticism  dulls 
the 'brightness  of  Christian  thought,  and  enfeebles  the  strength 
of  Chrbtian  resolution,  there  are  to  he  found  men,  whose  intel- 
ligence gaKCS  on  Jesus  with  a  fwth  so  clear  and  strong,  whose 
afi'ection  clings  to  Him  with  so  trustful  and  so  warm  an  embrace, 
whose  resolution  has  heen  so  disciplined  and  braced  to  serve 
Him  by  a  persevering  obedience,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
would  joyfully  die  for  Him,  if  by  shedding  their  blood  they  could 
better  express  their  devotion  to  His  Person,  or  lead  others  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  more.     Blessed  be  God,  that  portion  of 
His  one  Fold  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  the  Church  of  England, 
has  not  lacked  the  lustre  of  such  lives  as  these.     Such  assuredly 
was  Ken  ;  such  was  Bishop  Wilson  ;  such  have  been  many  whose 
names  have  never  appeared  in  the  page  of  history.     Has  not  one 
indeed  quite  lately  passed  from  among  us,  the  boast  and  glory  of 
this  OUT  University;  great  as  a  poet,  greater  still,  it  may  be,  aa 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  greatest  of  all  as  a  Christian  samtl 
Certainly  to  know  him,  even  slightly,  was  inevitably  to  know 
that  he  led  a  life  distinct  from,  and  higher  than,  that  of  common 
men.     To  know  him  well,  was  to  revere  and  to  love  in  him  the 
manifested  beauty  of  his  Lord's  presence ;  it  was  to  trace  the 
III]  K 
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4.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  certain  palpable  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  which  lie  on  the  very  face  of  human  society.  If 
society,  apart  from  the  Church,  is  more  kindly  and  humane  than 
in  heathen  times,  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  era  of '  humauity'  is  the  era  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  sense  of  humaji  brotherhood,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
aacredness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition  of  that  particular 
stock  of  rights  which  appertains  to  every  human  beii^,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Christian  dogma.  It  has  radiated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  society  of  the  outer  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  power  which  first  gradually  softened  slavery,  and 
is  now  finally  abolishing  it,  Christianity  has  proclaimed  the 
dignity  of  poverty,  and  has  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  which  has  welcomed 
her  doctrines  among  the  different  peoples  of  Christendom.  The 
hospital  is  an  invention  of  Christian  philanthropy!;  the  active 
charity  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  forced  into  the  Greek 
lai^uage  a  word  for  which  Paganism  had  had  no  occasion.  The 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  Pagan  world  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  position  of  special  privil^e  and  honour,  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Christian  nations.  The  sensualism  whiiA  P^ans  mistook 
for  love  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  all  true  Christian 
feeling ;  and  in  Christendom,  love  is  now  the  pui-est  of  moral 
impulses ;  it  is  the  tenderest,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of 
the  movements  of  the  soul.  The  old,  the  universal,  the  natural 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  between  races,  nations,  and  classes  of 
men  is  denounced  by  Chmtiaaity.  The  spread  of  Christian 
truth  inevitably  breaks  down  the  ferocities  of  national  prejudice, 
and  prepares  the  world  for  that  cosmopolitenism  which,  we  are 
told,  is  its  most  probable  future.  International  law  had  no  real 
existence  until  the  nations,  taught  by  Christ,  had  begun  to  feel 
the  bond  of  brotherhood.  International  law  is  now  each  year 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  if  we  are  sorrowfully  reminded  that  the 
prophecy  of  a  world-wide  peace  within  the  limits  of  Christ's 
kingdom  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  if  Christian  lands,  in  our 


I'  The  author  of  Ihe  Christian  Year  had  passed  to  his  rest  during  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  delivery  of  the  second  and  tlie  third  of  these 
lectures,  on  March  30,  1866. 

'  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap,  is,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p,  363. 
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da,y  as  before,  are  reddened  by  streams  of  Christian  blood ;  yet 
the  utter  diadaia  of  the  plea  of  right,  the  high-handed  and 
barbarous  savageiy,  which  marked  the  wars  of  heathendom,  have 
given  way  to  sentiments  in  which  justice  can  at  least  obtain 
a  hearing,  end  which  compassion  and  generosity,  drawing  their 
inspirations  from  the  Cross,  have  at  times  raised  to  the  level  of 
chivalry. 

But  neither  would  any  improvements  in  man's  social  life,  nor 
even  the  r^enerate  lives  of  individual  Christians,  of  themselves, 
have  realized  our  Lord's  'plan' in  its  completeness"'.  His  design 
was  to  found  a  society  or  Church ;  individual  sanctity  and  social 
amelioration  are  only  effects  radiating  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  herself  is  the  true  proof  of  His  success.  After  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here,  and  it  is 
still  expanding.  How  fares  it  generaDy  with  a  human  under- 
taking when  esposeJ  to  the  aetion  of  a  long  period  of  time?  The 
idea  which  was  its  very  soul  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
other  idea ;  or  it  is  warped,  or  distorted,  or  diverted  from  its 
true  direction,  or  changed  by  some  radical  corruption.  In  the 
end  it  dies  out  from  among  the  living  thoughts  of  men,  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  tomb  of  so  much  foigotten  speculation,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  libraiy.  Within  a  short  lifetime  we  may  follow 
many  a  popular  moral  impulse  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 
From  the  era  of  its  young  enthusiasm,  we  mark  its  gnidual 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fixed  habit ;  from  this  again  we  pass  to 
its  day  of  lifeless  formalism,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  its  de- 
clina  But  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  here,  still 
animated  by  its  original  idea,  still  carried  forward  by  the  moral 
impulse  which  sustained  it  in  its  infancy.     If  Christian  doctrine 

"  A  reviewer,  who  naturally  must  dissent  from  parts  of  the  teaching  of 
these  lectures,  tut  of  wlioge  Efnerositj'  »nd  fwmess  the  lecturer  is  daeplj 
sensible,  reminds  liim  thai  'Our  Lord  came  to  carry  out  the  counsel  of  the 
Eternal  Father  ;  and  that  counsel  was,  primarily,  to  establish,  through  His 
sanrifidal  death,  an  economy  of  mercy,  under  which  justification  and  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  should  be  realized  by  all  who  should  penitently  rely  on  Him.' 
St.  John  iii,  t6,  11.38-40.  Undonbledly.  But  this  'economy  of  mercy' 
included  the  establishment  of  it  world-embracing  church,  within  which  it  was 
ia  be  dispensed.  Col.  i.  10-14.  Our  Lord  founded  His  Cbnrch,  not  by  way 
of  achieving  a  vaat  social  feat  or  victory,  but  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul,  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  save-  Nevertheless  the  Chnreh 
b  not  related  to  our  Lord's  design  as  an  •inseparable  acddent,'  It  is  that 
deagn  itself,  viewed  on  its  historical  and  sodal  side;  it  is  the  form  which, 
BO  &  as  we  know,  His  redemptive  work  necessarily  took,  and  which  He  Him- 
self founded  as  being  the  imperishable  result  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death. 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Cf.  Weslejan-Methodist  Bl^azine,  Dec.  1867,  p.  1086. 
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haa,  in  particular  branches  of  the  Church,  been  overMd  by  an 
enerustatioQ  of  foreign  and  earthly  elements,  its  body  and  sub- 
stance is  untouched  in  eaeh  great  division  of  the  Catholic 
Society;  and  much  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  know,  ia  retained  by  com- 
munities external  to  the  Holy  Fold.  If  intimate  union  with  the 
worldly  power  of  the  State  (aa  especially  in  England  during 
the  last  century)  has  sometimes  seemed  to  chill  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  substitute  a  heartless  extemaliam  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  brotherhood ;  yet  again  and  again 
the  flame  of  that  Spirit  Whom  the  Son  of  Man  sent  to  'glorify' 
Himself,  has  burst  up  from  the  depths  of  the  living  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  has  kindled  among  a  generation  of  sceptics  or  sen- 
sualists a  pure  and  keen  enthusiasm  which  confessors  and  martyrs 
might  have  recognised  as  tlieir  own.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
sooth  carries  wiAin  herself  the  secret  forces  which  renew  her 
moral  vigour,  and  which  will,  in  God's  good  time,  visibly  re- 
assert her  essential  unity.  Her  perpetuated  existence  among 
ourselves  at  this  hour  bears  a  witness  to  the  superhuman  powers 
of  her  Founder,  not  leas  significant  than  that  afforded  by  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  or  by  the  territorial 
range  of  the  Christian  empire. 

III.  The  work  of  Jeans  Christ  in  the  world  is  a  patent  fact, 
and  it  is  still  in  full  progress  before  our  eyes.  The  question 
remains.  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  success  ? 

I.  If  this  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  ascendancy 
of  such  a  national  religion  as  the  popular  Paganism  of  Greece, 
it  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  prehistoric  mythua. 
The  Greek  religious  creed  was,  at  least  in  the  main,  a  creation  of 
the  national  ima^ation  at  a  period  when  reflection  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  existed.  It  was  recommended  to 
subsequent  generations,  not  merely  by  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetry  which  was  thrown  around  it,  not  merely  by  the  antiquity 
■which  shrouded  its  actual  origin,  but  by  its  accurate  sympathy 
with  the  genius  as  with  the  degradations  of  the  gifted  race  which 
had  produced  it.  But  of  lat«  years  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  mythus  to  a  series  of  welt- 
ascertained  historical  events,  occurring  in  the  mid-day  light  of 
history,  and  open  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  an  entire  people. 
The  historical  ima^nation,  steadily  applied  to  the  problem,  re- 
fuses to  picture  the  unim^inable  process  by  which  such  stupen- 
dous '  myths  '  as  those  of  the  Gospel  could  have  been  festooned 
around  the  simple  history  of  ahumblepreacher  of  righteousness". 

■■  Lutbardt.  Crundwahrheiten  des  Chtisteathams,  p.  234. 
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The  early  Christian  Church  does  not  supply  the  intellectual 
^eneies  that  could  have  been  equal  to  any  such  t^k.  As 
Rousseau  has  observed,  the  inventor  of  such  a  history  would 
have  been  not  less  wonderful  thao  its  Subject" ;  and  the  utter 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  a  people's  mental  development 
would  have  been  itself  a  miracle.  !Nor  was  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  religion  which  was,  as  the  mytliical  school  asserts,  the 
'  creation  of  the  Jewish  race,'  would  have  made  itself  a  home,  at  ■ 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  among  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  peoples  of  the  Western  world.  If  however  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  upgrowth  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  rival  and  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  writers  who  insist  upon  this 
parallel  are  themselves  eminently  successful  in  analysing  the 
purely  natural  causes  of  the  success  of  9^kya-Mouni.  They 
dweU  among  other  points  on  the  rare  delicacy  and  fertility  of 
the  Aryan  imagination  P,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-attraction  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
Central  and  South-eastern  Asia.  !Nor  need  we  fear  to  admit, 
that,  mingled  with  the  darkest  errors,  Buddhism  contained 
elements  of  truth  so  undeniably  powerful  as  to  appeal  with 
great  force  to  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
man  %  But  Buddhism,  vast  sa  is  the  population  which  professes 
it,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  a  second  continent;  while  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globa  As  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  the  religion 
of  the  False  Prophet,  it  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  practical 
genius  of  Mohammed,  partly  by  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Arab 
race.  If  it  had  not  claimed  to  be  a  new  revelation,  Moham- 
medanism might  have  passed  for  a  heresy  adroitly  constructed 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Its  doctrine  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ  reaches  the  level  of  Socinianism ;  and,  as 
against  Polytheism,  its  speculative  force  lay  in  its  insistance  upon 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity,     A  religion  which  consecrated 

"  The  well-known  words  of  the  fimile  are  these  :  'Jamais  des  auteura  juifs 
n'eussont  tronv^  ce  ton  ni  cette  morale ;  ct  I'Evangile  a  des  carantferes  de 
v^rit^  si  graniJs,  si  frappanta,  si  parf^tement  immitables,  que  rinventeur  en 
eerait  plus  dtannant  que  le  litres.' 

P  Cf.  on  this  point  the  interesting  Essay  of  M.  Taine,  Etudes  Criliques, 
p.  3"- 

•i  Cf.  Saint-Hilaire,  LeBouddha  et  sa  Edigion,  pp.  142-I48.    Yet  M.  St. 
Hilaire  describes  Buddhism  as  presenting  'un  spirituaiisme  sans  Sme,  une 
yertu  suns  devoir,  mie  morale  sans  liberty,  nne  charity  sans  amour,  un  monde 
sans  nature  et  sans  Dien.'    Ih.  p.  iSl. 
m] 
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sensual  indulgence  eonld  bid  high  fur  an  Asiatic  popularity 
against  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  Mohammed  delivered  the 
sejmetar,  as  the  instrument  of  hia  apostulate,  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  whose  earlier  poetry  shews  it  to  have  heen  gifted  with 
intellectual  fire  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  has  not  yet  heen  asserted  that  the  Church  fought  her 
way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  throne  of  Constantine  ;  nor  were  the 
first  Christians  naturally  calculated  to  impose  their  will  forcibly 
upon  the  civilized  world,  had  they  ever  desired  to  do  so.  Still 
less  is  a  parallel  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Confiicius.  Confucius  indeed  was  not  a  warrior  like  Moham- 
med, nor  a  mystic  like  ^akya-Mouni ;  he  appealed  neither  to 
superior  knowledge  nor  to  miraculous  power.  Confucius  col- 
lected, codifted,  enforced,  reiterated  all  that  was  most  elevated  in 
the  moral  traditions  of  China ;  he  was  himself  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  best  ethical  sentiments  of  Chinese  antiquity''.  Hia 
success  was  that  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  was  also,  as  a  patriot, 
an  antiquarian  moralist.  But  he  succeeded  only  iu  China,  nor 
could  hia  work  roll  back  that  invasion  of  Buddhism  which  took 
place  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Confiicianism 
is  more  purely  national  than  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism ;  and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  more  sharply  with 
the  world-wide  presence  of  Christianity.  Yet  if  Confucianism  is 
unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  China,  it  is  equally  true  that 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism  have  done  more  than 
spread  themselves  over  territories  contiguous  to  their  original 
homes.  Whereas,  almost  within  the  first  century  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  Cliurch  had  her  missionaries  in  Spain  on  one  hand, 
and,  as  it  seems,  in  India  on  the  other ;  and  her  Apostle  pro- 
clmmed  that  his  Master's  cause  was  utterly  independent  of  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  nation'.  In  our  own  day.  Christian 
charity  is  freely  spending  its  energies  and  its  blood  in  efforts  to 
carry  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  into  regions  where  He  has  been 
so  stoutly  resisted  by  these  ancient  and  highly  organized  forma 
of  error.  Yet  in  the  streets  (rf  London  or  of  Paris  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  labours  of  Moslem  or  Buddhist  missionaries,  instinct 
with  any  such  sense  of  a  duty  and  mission  to  all  the  world  in  the 
name  of  truth,  as  that  which  animates,  at  this  very  hour,  those 
heroic  pioneers  of  Cliristendom  whom  Europe  has  sent  to  Delhi 
or  to  Pekin  K 

'  Cf.  Max  Miiller,  CWpa  from  a  Getman  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  joS 

■  Col.  iii.  II  ;   Rom.  i,  14. 

'  We  are  indeed  told  that '  if  we  were  to  jadge  firom  the  history  of  the  last 
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2.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  ia  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, has  attracted  attention,  on  the  score  of  its  high  evidential 
value".  The  accomplished  but  uubelieving  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  undertook  to  ftu-nish  the 
scepticism  of  the  last  century  with  a  systematized  and  altogether 
iiMuriA  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity ''.  The  five  '  causes ' 
which  he  instances  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  are,  the  '  zeal '  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
'  doctrine  of  a  future  Me,'  the  'miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  Chnrch,'  the  '  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  first 
Christians,'  and  'the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic'  But  surely  each  of  these  causes  points  at  once  and 
irresistibly  to  a  cause  beyond  itself*.  If  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was,  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,  a  fanatical  habit  of  mind 
inherited  fivjm  Judaism,  how  came  it  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
to  acquire  a  new  intensity,  when  the  narrow  nationalism  which 
provoked  it  in  the  Jew  had  been  wholly  renounced  ?  What  was 
it  that  made  the  first  Christians  so  zealous  amid  surrounding 
lassitude,  so  holy  amid  encompassing  pollution!  Why  should 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  have  had  a  totally  difl^erent  effect 
when  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  from  any  which  it  had  had 
when  taught  by  Socrates  or  by  Plato,  or  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  world  %  How  came  it  that  a  few  peasants  and  tradesmen 
could  erect  a  world-wide  organization,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  genius  of  races  the  most  various,  sufficiently 
uniform  to  be  everywhere  visibly  conser^-atlve  of  its  unbroken 
identity  %  If  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  or  any  one  of 
them,  were  genuine,  how  can  they  avail  to  explain  the  tiatwral- 
ness  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  %     If  they  were  all  false,  how 

thousand  years,  it  would  appear  to  shew  that  the  permanent  area  of  Chris- 
tianity is  conterminous  with  that  ot  Western  civilization,  and  that  its  dotttiiies 
eouU  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incorporation  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  races,  have  adopted  their  system  of  hfe  and  morals.'  International 
Policy,  p,  508.  The  Anglo- Positivist  school  however  is  careful  to  explain 
that  it  altogether  excludes  Bnssia  from  any  share  in  '  Weslem  raviliiation  ; ' 
Eussia,  it  appears,  is  quite  external  to  'the  West.'    Ibid.  pp.  14-17.  58, 

"St.  Justin.  Diabg.  cum  Trypb.  117,  III;  St.Irenaus,  adv.  Hfer.i.  c.  10, 
I  2  ;  Tertnll.  adv.  Jndffioa,  vii ;  Apolog.  37 ;  Orig.  contr.  Celaum,  i.  26. 
ii.  79.     Cf.  Freppel,  Examen  Critique,  p.  HO. 

'  No  reader  of  Gibbon  will  be  misled  hy  the  sarcasm  of  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  Dccl.  and  Fall,  c.  xv.  Would  that  Gibbon  had  really  snpposed 
himself  to  be  describing  only  the  'secondary  causes'  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianltjl  ■  Eclipseof  Faith,  p.  186. 

Ill] 
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extraordinary  is  this  spectacle  of  a  moral  triumph,  such  as  even 
Gibhon  acknowledges  that  of  Christianity  to  be,  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  vast  and  odious  imposition  !  Gibbon's  argument  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  the  '  causes '  to  which  he  points 
could  themselves  have  been  satisfactorily  aecounted  for  ia  a 
natumil  way.  As  it  was,  the  historian  of  Lausanne  did  an  in- 
direct service  to  .Christendom,  of  that  kind  for  which  England 
has  sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  threatening  preparations  of 
a  great  mihtary  neighbour.  Gibbon  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  which  would  be  taken  by  modem  assailants  of  the 
faith ;  but  he  is  not  singular  in  having  strei^hened  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  ruin,  by  furnishing  an  indirect  dctaonstration 
f  th    ees  ntially  supernatural  character  of  the  ajiread  of  the 

3  B  t  J  «  remind  me  that  if  the  sceptical  artillery  of  Gibbon 
t    f  d  te,  yet  the '  higher  criticism'  of  our  day  lias  a  more 

1  I  « t  nd,  as  is  presumed,  a  more  effective  method  of  stating 
th  n  tu  I  tic  explanation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
w  Id.  J  us  Christ,  you  say,  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
world  itself  forced  victory  upon  Him,  or  at  least  ensured  for 

Him  an  easy  triumph^.  The  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  worn- 
out  civilization,  the  dim  but  almost  universal  presentiment  of 
a  coming  Eeatorer  of  mankind,  the  completed  oi^anization  of  a 
great  world-empire,  combined  to  do  this.  You  urge  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  correspond  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  drift  of 
a  particular  period,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  stupidity  can 
escape  a  success  which  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  add  that  Jesua 
Christ  'had  this  chance'  of  appearing  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  humanity ;  and  that  when  the  world  was  ripe  for 
His  religion,  He  and  His  Apostles  had  just  adroitness  enough 
not  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  opportunity.  The  report  of  His 
teaching  and  of  His  Person  was  carried  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  waves  of  strange  mystic  enthusiasm,  which  so  often  during 
the  age  of  the  Csesars  rolled  westward  from  Asia  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world  ;  and  though  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it 
is  true,  had  perished  in  the  surf.  His  work,  you  hold,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  but  survive  Him. 

I  Renan,  Lea  ApStre! 
conversion  ciu  monde  au 
his  only  astoniahment  is  t 
tard,'  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Siith  ia  said  to  have  made  '  de  proche  en 
proche  (TWDnBarafes  progrSa' (Ibid.  p.  aij);  and,  with  reference  to  Antioch, 
'on  aVicHWie  des  progrfes  accomplis  en  si  pen  de  temps,'  Ibid.  p.  236. 

[lect. 
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(a)  In  this  representation,  my  brethren,  tliere  i^  a  partial 
truth,  which  I  proceed  to  recognise.  It  is  true  that  the  wotld 
was  weary  and  expectant ;  it  is  true  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  great  empire  afforded  to  the  Gi«pel  the  same  facilities  for 
eelf-estension  as  those  which  it  offered  to  the  religion  of  Oeiris, 
or  to  the  fable  of  Apolloniu^  Tyiinfeus.  But  those  favourable 
circumstances  are  only  what  we  should  look  for  at  the  hands  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  when  the  true  religion ^as  to  bejatroduced 
into  the  world ;  and  they  are  altogether  unequal  to  account  for 
the  success  of  Christianity.  It  is  alleged  that  Christianity  cor- 
responded to  the  dominant  moral  and  mental  tendencies  ^  of  the 
time  so  perfectly,  that  those  tendencies  secured  its  triumph. 
But  is  this  accurate  1  Christianity  was  cradled  in  Judaism ; 
'^.■«M&%l.'sfe^  -Ij^^Hl.  «&  ^&^  in.  IjaEmojiy:  with  the 
temper  and  aim  of  Christianity  %  Was  the  age  of  the  Zealots,  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  of  Theudas,  likely  to  welcome  the  spiritual 
empire  of  such  a  teacher  as  our  Lord  " )  Were  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  their  longings  for  a  political  Messiah,  their 
fierce  legalism,  their  passionate  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of 
their  race,  calculated — I-  do  not  say  to  further  the  triumph  of 
the  Cliurch,  but— to  enter  even  distantly  into  her  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrines  %  Did  not  the  Synagogue  persecute  Jesus 
to  death,  when  it  had  once  discerned  the  real  character  of  His 
teaching  %  It  may  be  ai^ued  that  the  favourable  dispositions  in 
question  which  made  the  success  of  Christianity  practically 
inevitable  were  to  be  found  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  \  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  less  cramped  by  national  prejudices,  less 
strictly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  more  willing  to 
welcome  Gentile  proselytes  than  was  the  ease  with  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Be  it  so.  But  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  just  as 
opposed  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  capital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  crucified  Messiah,  for  instance,  was  not  a  more  wel- 
come doctrine  in  the  synagogues  of  Corinth  or  of  Thcssalonica 
than  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  Never  was  Judaism  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  sympathetic  with  external  thought,  more  disposed 
to  mate  concessions  than  in  Philo  Judseus,  the  most  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Jews.  Yet  Philo  insists  as  stoutly  as  any 
Palestinian  Eabbi  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
long,  he  says,  as  the  human  race  shall  endure,  men  shall  carry 

■  Renan,  Les  Apfltres,  c.  19,  pp.  366,  sqq. 
»  Freppcl,  Ezameii  Critit|ae,  p.  114. 
>"  Eenan,  Les  Apfltrea.c.  19,  p.  iij. 

Ill] 
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their  offeringa  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  c.  Indeed  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity  the  Jews,  both  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic, 
illustrate,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  very  remarkably,  the 
Bupematural  law  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  They  perse- 
cute Christ  in  His  members,  and  yet  they  submit  to  Him;  they 
are  foremost  in  enriching  the  Church  with  converta,  after  en- 
riching her  with  martyrs.  Wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gflspel 
appear,  it  ia  the  Jews  who  are  their  fiercest  persecutors  ^ ;  the 
Jews  rouse  against  them  the  passions  of  the  Fagan  mob,  or 
appeal  to  the  prgudice  of  the  Pagan  magistrate «.  Yet  the 
synagt^e  is  the  mission -station  from  which  the  Church's  action 
ori^nally  radiates ;  the  synagogue,  as  a  rule,  yields  their  first 
spiritual  conquests  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion with  which  the  Jew  met  the  advancing  Gospel,  on  the  other, 
the  signal  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Jewish  population  t  The  former  fact  determines  the  true 
significance  of  the  latter.  Men  do  not  persecute  systems  which 
answer  to  their  real  sympathies ;  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 
at  heart,  and  without  intending  it,  before  his  conversion.  The 
Church  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dominant  tendencies  and  the 
fierce  opposition  of  Judaism,  both  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  ; 
she  triumphed  by  the  force  of  her  inherent  aad  Dii-ine  vitality. 
The  process  whereby  the  Gospel  won  its  way  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  typified  in  St.  Paul's  experience ;  the  passage  from 
the  traditions  of  the  syn^ogue  to  the  faith  of  Pentecost  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  moral  and  intellectual  wrench,  such 
as  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  supernatural  force,  interrupting 

"  De  Monarcliia,  lib.  iL  S  J 

■r{ir/(fi :  quoted  by  FreppeL 

'i  How  far  St.  Paul  thongbt  that  Judaism  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Cbureb  might  appear  from  i  Thess.  ii.  \%,  16.    Compare  Acts  sjii.  50, 

"  ILanan,  Lea  Apatrea,  p.  143  :  'Ce  qull  importe,  en  tout  cas,  de  remiav 
quei,  c'eat  quit  I'^pocjne  oil  noua  aommea,  lea  pers^cutenrs  du  Christinnisme 
ne  sont  pas  les  Bomains ;  ce  sont  tes  Juife  orthodoiea.  .  .  C'dtait  Rome, 
ainsi  que  noasl'avons  d^jJi  plusieurs  fois  remarqufe,  quiempfichmtle  Jndalame 
de  ao  livrer  pleinement  !i  sea  inatincta  d'intoUrance,  et  d'^toulfer  lea  Ai- 
veloppementa  librea  qui  ae  p^^duiBaient  dans  sou  sein.  Touts  diminution  de 
I'antorit^  jnive  ^tait  OD  bientoit  poor  la  eecte  naissante.'  {p.  151.)  See 
Martjr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  13. 

I  Acts  -n.  J.  This  one  tent  disposes  of  M.  Rcnan's  assertion  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  that  'lea  orthodoxes  rig^des  a'y  prfitaient  peu.' 
Apfitres,  p.  1 13. 

[  LECT. 
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tbe  old  stream  of  tliought  and  feeling  and  introducing  a  new 

{0)  But  if  success  was  not  forced  upon  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  dispositions  and  attitude  of  Judaism ;  can  it  be  said  that 
Paganism  supplies  us  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel!  What  then  were  those  intellectual  currents, 
those  moral  ideals,  those  moYements,  those  aspirations,  discover- 
able in  the  Paganism  of  the  age  of  the  Ctesars,  which  were  in 
such  effective  alliance  with  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament !  Wbat  was  tlie  general  temper  of  Pagan  intellect, 
but  a  self-asserting,  cynical  scepticism  J  Pagan  intellect  speaks 
in  orators  like  CiceroS,  publicly  deriding  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter,  and  denying  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  menli ;  or  it  speaks  in  statesmen  like 
Ciesar,  proclaiming  fi\)m  hia  place  in  the  fioman  senate  that  the 
soul  does  not  exist  after  death';  or  in  historians  like  Tacitus, 
repudiating  with  self-confident  disdain  the  idea  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world  J ;  or  in  poets  like  Horace,  making 
profession  of  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ^j  or  in  men  of 
science  like  Strabo'  and  Pliny™,  maintaining  that  religion  is 
a  governmental  device  for  keepii^  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  under  restraint,  and  that  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  mere 
dream  or  nursery-story.  '  Unbelief  in  the  official  religion,"  saya 
M.Eenan,  'was  prevalent  throughout  the  educated  class.  The  very 
statesmen  who  most  ostentatiously  upheld  the  public  worship  of 
the  empire  made  very  amusing  epigrams  at  its  expense".'  What 
was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Eoman  Paganism! 
Modem  unbelief  complains  that  St.  Paul  has  characterized  the 
social  morality  of  tlie  Pagan  world  in  terms  of  undue  severity  ". 


B  Cicero  however,  in  his  speculative  raonils,  was  the  'only  Rotnsn  who 
nndertook  to  test  a  real  individual  eiistence  of  souls  aft«r  death  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.'  Diilliuger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthnm,  hk.  viii.  $  .1. 

''  C\a.  pro  Clueatio,  c  61  ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33  ;  De  Olf.  iti.  2S ;  De 
Divin-ii.  17. 

'  Sallust.  Catiliu.  so-Jl. 

i  Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  33,  vi.  33.    Yet  see  Hist.  i.  3,  iv.  JS, 

"  Hot.  Sat.  i.  S.  100,  sq. ;  cf.  Lucret.T.  83,  vi.  57,  sq. 

1  Qeogr,  i.  c  a  ;  of.  Poljb.  Hist.  Gen.  tL  $6. 

■"Plin.yii.5S- 

'  Renan,  Les  ApOtres,  pp.  .^40,  341. 

•>  Ibid.  p.  309,  note  i ;  '  L'opioion  beaucoup  frop  s^vfere  de  Saint  Paul 
(Rom.  L  24  et  suiy.)  s'eiplique  de  la  mSnie  manifere.  Saint  Paul  nc  i-jmiuds- 
tait  pas  la  havte  loeiiU  Somaine.  Ce  sontli,  d'aillenrs,  de  ces  iuyectives 
m] 
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Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  exceed  the  specific  charges  of  Tacitus,  of 
Suetonius,  of  Juvenal,  of  Seneca,  that  is  to  say,  of  writers  who, 
at  least,  had  no  theological  interest  in  misrepresenting  or  exagge- 
rating the  facta  which  they  deploreP,  When  Tacitus  summarizes 
the  moral  condition  of  Paganism  by  his  exhaustive  phrase 
'cctrrumpere  et  corrum^,'  he  more  than  covers  the  sorrowing 
iayective  of  the  Apostle.  Indeed  our  modem  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  who  sees  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  1,  has  himself  characterized  tlie  moral  condition  of  the 
Pagan  world  in  terms  yet  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Apostle 
whom  he  condemns.  According  to  M.  Renan,  Eome  under  the 
Cjesars  'became  a  school  of  immorality  and  cruelty';'  it  was  a 
'  very  hell ' ;'  '  the  reproach  that  Home  had  poisoned  the  world 
at  large,  the  Apocalyptic  comparison  of  P^an  Eome  to  a  prosti- 
tute who  had  poured  forth  upon  the  earth  the  wine  of  her 
immoralities,  was  in  many  respects  a  just  coniparison*'.'  Nor 
was  the  moral  degradation  of  Paganism  confined  to  the  capital 

comme  en  font  les  pr^iiicatears,  et  qu'il  ne  &ut  jamais  prendre  &  la  lettre.' 
Do  the  Satires  of  JuTensl  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  if  St.  Paul  had  'knairn 
the  high  society  of  Borne.'  he  would  have  used  a  less  emphatic  language  ? 
And  is  it  a  rule  with  preachers,  wliether  Apostolic  or  post- Apostolic,  not  to 
mean  what  they  say ! 

p  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  8;,  ii.  3J,  iii.  63,  vi.  igj.  Seneca,  Epist.  icvii.;  De 
BeneRc.  i.  9,  iii.  16.  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  2 ;  Germ.  xix.  See  other  quotations 
in  TVetetein,  Nov.  Test,  in  loc.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus,  in  his  aflection  for 
the  old  regime  of  the  repubhc,  was  tempted  to  esaggerate  the  sins  of  the 
empire,  and  that  Juvenal  dwelt  npon  the  vices  of  the  capital  with  somewliat 
of  the  narrow  prejudice  of  provincialism.  Stilt,  after  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  &ct  in  these  represeotatjons  which  amply  justifies 
St.  Paul. 

1  Renan,  Les  Apfltres,  p.  366 :  '  Tel  fitait  le  monde  que  les  missionairea 
Chretiens  entreprirent  de  convertir.  On  doit  voir  mainlenant,  ce  me  semble, 
qu'une  telle  entreprise  ne  fut  pas  une  folic,  et  que  sa  r^ussitc  ne  fut  pas  un 
miracle.' 

'  Ihid.  p.  30;. 

■  Ihid.  p. 310:  ' L'esprit  de  vertige  et  de  cmauW d^ordait  ftlors,  et  faisait 
de  Home  on  ratable  enfer.'  P.  3 1 7  :  'A  Rome,  il  est  vrai,  tons  les  vices 
s'affichaient  mee  un  cynisme  r^voltant ;  les  spectacles  surtont  avaient  intro- 
duit  una  affreuBB  cormptioQ.'  This  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration.  See 
DijUinger,  Heidenthnm  und  Judenthum,  bk.  ix,  pt.  ii.  §  3,  4.  pp.  704-721. 

'  Jbid.  p.  315  :  'Le  reproche  d'avoir  empoisonn^  la  terre,  rassimilation  de 
Eome  !(  une  courtisane  qui  a,  vers^  au  monde  le  vin  de  son  immorality  ^tait 
jiKtei.beiViWJVipA'figMfe.'  'Ys^M.  BenaoissoWlte  FatetoV  aWn,  Euntta- 
dicting  himself  that  he  elsewhere  says,  '  I<e  monde,  i.  I'^poque  Romaine,  ac- 
compht  un  progrfes  de  morality  et  sobit  une  decadence  sctentitique.'  (p.  3^6.) 
The  nature  of  diis  progress  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  Epicurean:  'Le 
monde  s'assouplissait,  perd^t  sa  rigeur  antique,  acqu^rat  de  la  mollmte,  et 
de  la  sensibility.'  (p.  31S.) 
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of  the  great  empire.  The  provinces  were  scarcely  purer  than, 
the  capita].  Each  province  poured  its  separate  contribution  of 
moral  filth  into  the  great  store  which  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  accumulated  ia  the  main  reservoir  at 
Eome  ;  ea«h  province  in  turn  received  its  share  of  this  recipro- 
cated corruption  ".  In  particular,  the  East,  that  very  portion  of 
the  empire  in  which  the  Gosjwl  took  its  rise,  waa  the  main 
source  of  the  common  infection'.  Antloch  was  itself  a  centre  of 
moral  putrefaction'',  Egj^t  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  aecount  might  be  given 
generally  of  those  districts  and  cities  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
Church  first  made  her  way,  of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
Koman  Africa,  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. '  The  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  was,  in  point 
of  feet,  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history  s.' 

But  was  such  an  epoch,  such  a  world,  such  a  'civilization' 
aa  this  calculated  to  '  force  sueeess '  on  an  institution  like 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  on  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament  J  If  indeed  Christianity  bad  been  on  'idyll' 
or  'pastoral,'  the  product  of  the  simple  peasant  life  and  of 
the  blight  sky  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  attracted  a  momentary  interest  in  literary  circles, 
although  it  certainly  would  have  escaped  from  any  more  serious 
trial  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  an  nnaifected  indifference 
to  its  popularity.  But  what  was  the  Gospel  as  it  met  the 
eye  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Roman  Paganism !  '  We  preach,' 
said  the  Apostle,  'Christ  Crucified,  to  (he  Jews  an  oftence, 
and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly  r.'  '  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you   Corinthians,   save  Jesua   Christ,    aud   Him 

■  Lc3  Apfitres,  p.  326  :  '  La  province  valait  mieux  que  Rome,  ou  platftt 
les  dl^ments  impura  qui  ie  tontea  parts  s'sniassMent  i  Rome,  comma  en  uu 
^goat,  avaient  form^  IJt  im  foyer  d'vufed^n,' 

'  IbLd.  p.  30s  :  '  Le  mat  venait  surtout  de  TOrient,  de  ccs  flattturs  i!e  bas 
^tage,  de  ces  hommes  inSmes  que  Tfigypte  et  la  Sjrie  envojaient  il  Rome.' 
P.  306  ;  '  Les  plus  ehoquantes  ignominies  de  I'empire,  telles  que  rapoth^ose 
de  I'empereur,  sa  diyiniaHtion  de  son  Tiraut.  Tenaient  de  I'Orient,  et  eurtout 
de  rflgypte,  qui  ^tait  alors  un  des  pays  lee  plus  coirumpus  de  Tunivers.' 

'  Ibid.p.iiS:  '  Lal^^t^  Spienne,  le  charlatanisme  Babjionien,  toutea 
les  impostures  de  I'Asie,  se  oonfondant  a  cette  limite  des  deux  mondes  aiaient 
fait  d'Antioche  la  capitale  du  mensonge,  la  senline  de  tontes  les  iniamies.' 
P.  J 1 9  ;  •  L'avilissement  des  ftmes  y  €tait  effroyable.  Le  propre  de  ce»  foyere 
dt  putrlfactien  morale,  c'esf  d'amener  toutm  lea  racee  av,  mSme  miuaiw.' 

■  Ibid.  p.  343, 

I  I  Cor.  i.  13 :   ^neTs  Si  if<,pij<roiiip  Xpurrhf  tirittupou/.fVoi',  'louSafoi!  ixir 
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Crucified^.'  Here  was  a  truth  linked  inextricably  with  other 
tniths  equally  'foolish'  in  the  apprehension  of  Pagan  inteOect, 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  moral  degradation  of  P^an  life. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Crucified  confronted  the 
intellectual  cynicism,  the  social  selfishness,  and  the  sensualist 
degradation  of  the  Pagaa  world.  To  its  intellect  He  said, 
'I  am  the  truth^;'  He  hade  its  proud  self-confidence  bow 
before  His  intellectual  Royalty.  To  its  selfish,  heartless  society, 
careful  only  for  bread  and  amusement,  careless  of  the  agonies 
which  gave  interest  to  the  amphitheatre,  He  said,  'A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you''.'  Disinterested  love  of  slaves,  of  bar- 
barians, of  political  enemies,  of  social  rivals,  love  of  man  as 
man,  was  to  be  a  test  of  true  discipleship.  And  to  the  sen- 
suality, so  gross,  and  yet  often  so  polished,  which  was  the 
very  law  of  individual  Pagan  life.  He  said,  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Me«;'  'If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  he  cast  into  hell^.'  Sensuality  was  to  be  dethroned, 
not  by  the  negative  action  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
indulgence,  but  by  the  strong  positive  force  of  self-mortification. 
Was  such  a  doctrine  likely,  of  its  own  weigjit  and  without 
any  assistance  irom  on  high,  to  win  its  way  to  aeceptance^! 
Is  it  not  certain  that  debased  souls  are  so  far  irom  aspiring 
naturally  towards  that  which  is  holy,  elevated  and  pure,  that 
they  feel  towards  it  only  hatred  and  repulsion !  Certainly  Rome 
was  unsatisfied  with  her  old  national  idolatries ;  but  if  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  East,  it  was  not  to  welcome 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  the  impure  rites  of  lais  and  Serapis, 
of  Mithra  and  Astarte.  The  Gospel  came  to  her  unhidden, 
in  obedience  to  no  assignable  attraction  in  Roman  society, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  own  expansive,  world-embracing 
force.  Certainly  Christianity  answered  to  the  moral  wants 
of  the  world,   as   it  really  answers  at  this   moment   to   the 
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trne  moral  wants  of  all  human  beings,  however  unbelieving 
or  immoral  they  may  be.  The  question  is,  whether  the  world 
BO  clearly  recognised  its  real  wants  as  forthwith  to  embrace 
Christianity,  The  Physician  was  there ;  but  did  the  patient 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  malady  sufficiently  well  not  to 
view  the  presence  of  the  Physician  as  an  intrusion  1  Was  it 
likely  that  the  old  Roman  society,  with  its  intellectual  pride, 
its  social  heartlessness,  and  its  unbounded  personal  self-iadul- 
gence,  should  be  enthusiastically  in  love  with  a  rehgion  which 
made  intellectual  submission,  social  unselfishness,  and  personal 
mortiii  cation,  its  very  fundamental  lawsl  The  history  of  the 
three  first  centuries  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the  Pagan  world 
than  it  found  itself  surrounded  by  all  that  combines  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  system  impossible.  The 
thinkers  were  opposed  to  it :  they  denounced  it  as  a  dream 
of  folly  *.  The  habits  and  passions  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it:  it  threatened  somewhat  rudely  to  interfere  with  them. 
There  were  venerable  institutions,  coming  down  from  a  distant 
antiquity,  and  gathering  around  them  the  stable  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  society:  these  were  opposed,  to  it,  as  to  an  audacious 
innovation,  as  well  as  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  it 
might  modify  or  destroy  themselves.  National  feeling  was 
opposed  to  it :  it  flattered  no  national  self-love ;  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  human  kind ;  it  was  to  embrace  the  world ; 
and  as  yet  the  nation  was  the  highest  conception  of  associated 
life  to  which  humanity  had  reached.  Nay,  religious  feeling 
itself  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  religious  feeling  had  been  enslaved 
by  ancient  felsehoods.  There  were  worships,  priesthoods,  be- 
liefs, in  long-established  possession ;  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  days 
when  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  still  thronged 
with  worshippers,  while  often  the  Eucharist  could  only  be 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  administrative  power  of  the  empire  was  steadily 
concentrated  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  What 
were  then  to  a  human  eye  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  Godi  It  had  no  allies,  like  the  sword  of  the  Mahommedan, 

'  Tae.  Ann,  xv.  44:  '  Repressa  in  pripsens  exitiabilis  supcrstitio  rursus 
erampebat.'  Suetonina,  Ciaudins,  isv. ;  Nero,  svi. :  'Chriatiani,  genua 
horainnm  superstitionia  novte  ac  malefii'te.'  Celsus  apnd  Origenem,  iii.  17. 
Celsns  compared  the  Churcli's  worstip  of  our  Lord  with  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  cats,  crocodilea,  Sic. 
m] 
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or  like  tlie  congenial  mysticism  whicli  welcomed  the  Buddhist, 
or  like  the  politicians  who  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  Paganism 
of  Rome.  It  found  no  countenance  even  in  the  Stoic  moi-al- 
ists  e ;  they  were  indeed  among  its  fiercest  enemies.  If,  aa 
M.  Eenan  maintains,  it  ever  was  identified  by  Pagan  opinion, 
with  the  cmini  illidti,  with  the  eoUegia  Ulidta,  with  the  hurial- 
cluhs  of  the  imperia!  epoch ;  this  would  only  have  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government''. 
Between  the  new  doctrine  and  the  old  Paganism  there  was 
a  deadly  feud ;  and  the  question  for  the  Church  was  simply 
whether  she  eould  suffer  as  long  aa  her  enemies  could  persecute. 
Before  she  could  triumph  in  the  western  world,  the  soil  of 
the  empire  had  to  he  reddened  by  Chriatiao  blood.  Ignatius 
of  Antioeh  given  to  the  lions  at  Eome ' ;  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
condemned  to  the  flames'^;  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
and  among  them  the  tender  Blandina',  extorting  by  her  for- 
titude the  admiration  of  the  very  heathen ;  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage  ™  conquering  a  mother's  love  by  a  stronger 
love  for  Christ ; — these  are  but  samples  of  the  '  noble  anny' 
which  vanquished  heathendom.  'Plures  efficimur,'  cries  Ter- 
tuHian,  spokesman  of  the  Church  in  her  exultation  and  in 
her  agony,    '  quoties    metimur   a  vohis ;     semen    est    sanguis 

«  Dijliinger,  Heidenth.  und  Judenth.,  bt.  ii.  pt.  3.  §.  6.  has  some  VBty 
intecostii^  remarks  on  the  eharacteriatics  of  the  later  Stoicism.  It  was 
s  recoil  from  the  comiption  of  the  time.  '  Wie  die  Aerzte  in  Zeiten  grosser 
Kranklieiten  ihre  besten  Stndieu  machen,  so  batten  such  die  Stuiker  in 
dem  allgemein  herrschenden  Sittenierderbeu  ihren  moralischau  Bliok 
geacharft,'  p.  729,  Seneca's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  pathos 
and  Bolemnitj  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  seU-control,  patience,  and  self-denying 
eonrage  preached  by  Epictetus  and  Arrian,  are  fiilly  acknowledged.  But 
Stoicism  waa  virtue  upon  paper,  unrealized  except  in  the  instance  of  a, 
few  coteries  of  educated  people.  It  was  virtue,  affecting  Divine  strength 
in  the  midst  of  humnn  weakness.  Nothing  could  really  be  done  for 
humanity  by  'diesen  selbstgefalligen  Tugendstolz,  der  allea  nur  aich  aelbat 
verdanken  wollte,  der  sich  der  Gottheit  gleich  setzte,  und  hei  aller  men- 
schlichen  Gebredilichkeit  doch  die  Sicherheit  der  Gottheit  fur  sich  in 
Auspruch  nahm.'     (Sen.   Bp.  53.)     Stoicism  had  no  lever  with   which 

even  prescribed  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  miseriea  of  life,  and 
from  a,  sense  of  moral  feilure.  (DJlll.  ubi  supra,  p.  728 ;  oorap.  Sir  A.  Grant's 
Ethics  of  Arist.  vol.  i.  p.  iji.)  Who  can  marvel  at  ita  instiHCtive  hatred 
of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  a  liigher  code  of  Ethica  than  its  own,  and 
which,  moreOTer,  possessed  the  secret  of  teaching  that  code  practically  to 
all  classes  of  mankind? 

h  Lea  Apatres,  pp.  355.  3*'.  3''3-  '  ^-  °-  ">7- 
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Christianonimo.'  To  the  heathen  it  seems  a  senseless  obstinacy; 
but  with  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  victory,  the  Apologist 
exclaims,  '  Ilia  i]wa  obstinatio  quam  exprobatis,  mantra  est ".' 

Who  was  He  That  liad  thus  created  a  moral  force  which  could 
embrace  tlu-ee  centuries  of  a  protracted  agony,  in  the  confidence 
that  victory  would  come  at  last  p  1  What  was  it  in  Him,  so 
fascinating  and  sustaining  to  the  thought  of  His  followers,  that 
for  Him  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  in  life  gladly 
sacrificed  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  and  nature  %  Was  it 
only  His  miracles !  Bnt  the  evidential  force  of  miracle  may  be 
easily  evaded.  St.  John's  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  a  view  to  fiirnishing,  among  other  things,  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  mora]  causes  which  actually  prevented  the 
Jews  from  recognising  the  s^ificance  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Was  it  simply  His  eharaeterl  But  to  understand  a  perfect 
character  you  must  be  attracted  to  it,  and  have  some  strong 
sympathies  with  it.  And  the  language  of  human  nature  in  the 
presence  of  superior  goodness  is  often  that  of  the  Epicurean  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom :  '  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  r^hteous, 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and  be  is  clean  contrary  to  our 

doings He  was   made   to  reprove  our  thoughts ;    he  is 

grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold ;  for  bis  life  is  not  like  other 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  1.'  Was  it  His  teaching  J 
True,  never  man  spake  like  this  Man ;  but  taken  alone,  the 
highest  and  holiest  teaching  might  have  seemed  to  humanity  to 
be  no  more  than  '  the  sound  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  could  play  well  upon  an  instrument.'  His  Death?  Certainly 
He  predicted  that  in  dying  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him ; 
but  Who  was  He  That  could  thus  turn  the  instrument  of  His 
humiliation  into  the  certificate  of  His  glory  %  His  Eesurrection  % 
His  Resurrection  indeed  was  emphatically  to  be  the  reversal  of 
a  false  impression,  but  it  was  to  witness  to  a  truth  beyond  itself; 
our  Lord  had  expressly  predicted  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  His  Eesurrection  would  attest  His  claims  r. 
None  of  these  things  taken  separately  will  account  for  the  power 
of  Christ  in  history.  In  the  convergence  of  all  these  ;  of  these 
majestic  miracles;  of  that  Character,  which  commands  at  once 

1  Apol.  1.  "  Ibid. 

p  M.  Renan  observes  scornfiillj,  'II  n'y  n  pas  eu  beaucoup  de  martyta 
tr^3-intelligent3.*  Ap6tre3,  p,  382.  Possibly  not,  if  intelligence  is  but  anotber 
name  for  sceptidsni.  Certain  it  is  that  martyrdom  requires  other  and  higher 
quslilies  than  any  which  mere  intelligence  tan  supply. 

9  Wisd.  ii.  12,  15.  ■■  St.  Matt. xii.  39 ;  Kom.i.4- 
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onr  love  and  our  reverence ;  of  that  teaching,  so  startling,  ao 
awful,  so  searching,  so  tender ;  of  that  Death  of  agony,  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  moral  glory ;  of  that  deserted  tomb,  and  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Eisen  One  ; — a  deeper  truth,  underlying 
all,  justifying  all,  explaining  all,  is  seen  to  reveal  itself.  We 
discern,  as  did  the  first  Christians,  beneath  and  beyond  all  that 
meets  the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  Eternal 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  not  the  miracles,  but  the 
Worker ;  not  the  character,  but  its  living  Subject ;  not  the 
teaching,  but  the  Master ;  not  even  the  Death  or  the  Eesurrec- 
tion,  but  He  Who  died  and  rose,  upon  Whom  Christian  thought. 
Christian  love,  Christian  resolution  ultimately  rest.  The  truth 
which  really  and  only  accounts  for  the  establishment  in  this  our 
human  world  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  and  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Church,  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
believed  to  be  more  than  Man,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  men  believed  Him  to  be,  the  truth  tliat  Jesus  Christ 
is  God. 

It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  duly  to  estimate  one  broad 
feature  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss.  Both  in  his  earlier  and 
scientific  work,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  for  scholars,  and 
in  his  more  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  German  people, 
that  writer  strips  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  of  all  that  makes  Him 
superhuman.  Strauss  eliminates  from  the  Gospel  most  of  Christ's 
discourses,  all  of  His  miracles.  His  supernatural  Birth,  and  His 
Resurrection  from  the  grave.  The  so-termed  'historical'  resi- 
duum might  easily  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  retains  nothing  that  can  rouse  a  moderate 
measure,  I  do  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest.  And 
yet  few  minds  on  laying  down  either  of  these  unhappy  books 
can  escape  the  rising  question :  'Is  this  hero  of  a  baseless  legend, 
this  impotent,  fallible,  erring  Christ  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in 
very  deed  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  1'  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Church,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  '  historical '  aceount  of  its  Founder  is 
tliat  of  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  present  itself  forcibly  to  an  Hege- 
lian, who  loses  himself  iu  A  peiori  theories  as  to  the  necessary 
development  of  a  thought,  and  is  thus  entranced  in  a  sublime 
forget&lness  of  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. But  here  M.  Eenan  is  unwittingly  a  witness  against  the 
writer  to  whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  own  critical  appa- 
ratus. The  finer  political  instinct,  the  truer  sense  of  the  necessary 
proportions  between  causes  and  effects  in  human  history,  which 
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might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will 
account  for  those  points  in  which  M.  Eenan  has  departed  from 
tlie  path  traced  by  his  master.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  impas- 
sable chasm  between  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Strauss,  and 
the  actual  history  of  Christendom.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  an  impoverished  Christ  as  the 
Christ  of  Strauss,  can  have  created  Christendom.  Although 
therefore,  as  wehave  seen,  he  subsequently  «  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  naturalistic  way,  his  native 
sense  oi  the  fitting  proportions  of  things  impels  hifti  to  retouch 
the  picture  traced  by  the  German,  and  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  not  the  reality,  yet  some  shadowy  semblance  of 
Divinity',  Hence  such  features  of  M. Eenan's  work  as  his 
concessions  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  making  these 
concessions,  he  is  for  the  moment  impressed  with  the  political 
absurdity  of  ascribing  Christendom  to  the  thought  and  will  of  a 
merely  human  Christ.  Although  his  unbelief  is  too  radical  to 
allow  him  to  do  atlequate  justice  to  such  a  consideration,  his 
indirect  admission  of  its  force  has  a  value,  to  which  Christian 
believers  will  not  be  insensible. 

But  a  greater  than  M.  Benan  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Agency  which  alone 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
first  Napoleon  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  at  least  a  man  whom 
vast  experience  had  taught  what  kind  of  forces  can  really  produce 
a  lasting  effect  upon  mankind,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  so.  A  time  came  when  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  chained  down  that  great  but  ambitious  spirit 
to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena ;  and  the  conqueror  of  civilized  Europe 
had  leisure  to  gather  up  the  results  of  his  unparalleled  life,  and 
to  aaeertain  with  an  accuraey,  not  often  attainable  by  monarchs 
or  conquerors,  his  own  true  place  in  history.  When  conversing, 
as  was  his  habit,  about  tlie  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  turned,  it  is  said,  to  Count 
Montholon  with  the  enquiry, '  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ 
■vimV  The  question  was  declined,  and  Napoleon  proceeded, 
'Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  C'ssar,  Charlemagne 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires ,  but  upon  what  did 
these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  %  Upon  force  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  verj  day  millions 
would    die    for    Him I  think  I  undeistmd    something    of 

"  Til  liis  laler  work,  Lcs  ApStrcs.  '  "\  le  Ji  Jesus,  pp    ijo   4''6  4S7 
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human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you,  all  tliese  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man  :  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
. .  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
that  they  would  have  died  for  me, . .  but  to  do  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  he  vimhly  present  with  the  electric  influence 
of  my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice,  "When  I  saw  men  and 
spoke  to  them,  I  l^hted  up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their 
hearts.  .  .  .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Unseen,  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  Jesua  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond  all  others 
difficult  to  satisfy ;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his 
children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himself 
He  demands  it  unconditionally ;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful !  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to 
the  empire  of  Ciirist.  All  who  sincerely  beheve  in  Him,  ex- 
perience that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon  is  unaccountable ;  it  is  alt<^ether  beyond  the  scope 
of  man's  creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  powerless 
to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame;  time  can  neitoer  exhaust  its 
strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  it  which  strikes 
me  most ;  I  have  often  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which  proves 
to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ",' 


"  This  is  freely  translated  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolo. 
getiache  Tortile,  pp.  ■234,  29J;  and  Bersier,  Serm.  p.  334.  The  same  con- 
versation is  given  auhstontially  by  Chauvelot,  Divinity  ciu  Christ,  pp.  1 1-13, 
Ruis  1863 ;  in  a  smiJl  broehure  attribnted  to  M.  le  Pasteur  Bersier,  and 
published  by  the  ReligiouB  Tract  Soraety,  Napol^n,  MejruGia,  Paris.  1859; 
by  M.  Auguate  Nicolas,  in  bis  fitodes  Philosopbiques  aur  le  Cbriatiiuiisuie, 
Brmelles,  1849,  lj>m.  ii.  pp.  351-356  ;  and  by  the  Chevaber  de  Beanterne  in 
hia  Sentiment  de  NapoMon  aur  le  Chriatianisme,  ^dit.  par  M.  Batbild  Bouniol, 
Pflria  1864,  pp.  87-118.  In  the  preface  to  General  Bertrand'a  Campagnes 
d'figypte  et  da  Sjrie,  there  is  an  ijlnsion  to  some  reported  conversationB  of 
Napoleon  on  the  questions  of  the  eiistence  of  Gon  and  of  onr  Lord's  Divinity, 
which,  the  Genera!  says,  never  took  place  at  all  But  M.  de  Montholon,  who 
with  General  Bertrand  was  present  at  the  conversations  which  are  recorded 
by  the  Cbei-aliar  da  Beauteme,  writes  from  Ham  on  Majr  30,  1841,10  that 
anthor :  '  J'ai  In  avea  un  vif  int&fit  votre  brochure :  &enlimeiit  de  Napd6on 
ear  la  BiiiinUi  de  JismChi-ial,  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qull  suit  possible  de  mieui 
eapomer  les  croyanees  religieosea  de  rempereur."  Sentiment  de  Napoleon, 
Avertiaaem.  p.  viii.  Writing,  as  it  would  aeem,  in  ignorance  of  this  testimony, 
M.  Nicolas  says :  '  Cit^  pluaeura  fois  et  dana  des  drconatanoea  solennelles, 
ce  jugement  passe  giiiSc^Jement  pour  historique,'  Etudes,  ii.  p.  351.  note  (r). 
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Here  surely  is  the  common-aeuse  of  humanity.  The  victory 
of  Christianity  is  the  great  stancling  miracle  irhioh  Christ  h^ 
wrought.  "  Ite  significance  is  enhanced  if  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rejected",  and  if  the  Apostles  are  held  to 
have  received  no  illumination  from  on  high  >".  Let  those  in 
our  day  who  believe  seriously  that  the  work  of  Christ  may  he 
aecounted  for  on  natural  and  human  grounds,  say  who  among 
themselves  will  endeavour  to  rival  it.  Who  of  our  contem- 
poraries will  dare  to  predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
Lis  ideas,  his  maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philan- 
thropic they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
in  their  vigour  %  Who  can  dream  that  his  own  name  and  history 
will  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  world-wide  iaterest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  some  distant  age?  Who  cam  suppose  that  beyond 
the  political,  the  social,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  lie 
in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  will  himself  still  survive  in  the 
memory  of  men,  not  m  a  trivial  fact  of  archeology,  but  as  a 
moral  power,  as  the  object  of  a  devoted  and  passionate  affection  % 
What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not  say  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  of  a  man  ;of  sense,  must  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  aad  that 
Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  '  being 
tlie  Holiest  among  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
holy,  has  lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  off  their  hinges, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  tlie  ages  ^  ?'  ' 

Th   w  m  a^        h  tory,  it  is 

b  Bs  a   3e  the  world 

H  h  h  hristian  is 

T  w  in  all  its 

h  kdm       Gdis  P^  yoi  know, 


bapWme  ;  rhUtoire  de  ces  premiei's  temps  ^tait  wi  p-oiliiyc  ccntiauA'  Rous- 
seaa,  R^ponae  au  Eoi  de  Pologne,  Paris,  1819,  Discauta,  pp.  64,  65. 

'  Jean  Paul;  '  Uebev  den  Gott  in  (ler  Gesohichte  und  im  Leben.'   Sammtl. 
Werke,  xxxiii.  6;  Stirm.  p.  194. 
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from  a  witness  that  you  oaii  trust,  Chriat's  power  to  restore  to 
your  inward  life  its  original  liarmony.  You  are  consciouB  that 
He  18  the  fertilizii^  and  elevating  principle  of  your  thought,  the 
pmifyii^  principle  of  your  affections,  the  invigorating  principle 
of  your  wills.  You  need  not  to  ask  the  question  'whence  hath 
this  Man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  T  Man,  you  are 
well  assured,  cannot  thus  from  age  to  age  enlarge  the  realm  of 
moral  Ught,  and  mate  all  things  new ;  man  cannot  thus  endow 
frail  natures  with  determination,  and  rough  natures  with  tender- 
ness, and  sluggish  natures  with  keen  energy,  and  restless  natures 
with  true  and  lasting  peace.  These  every-day  tokens  of  Christ's 
presence  in  His  kingdom,  of  themselves  answer  the  question  of 
the  test.  If  He  Who^could  predict  that  by  dying  in  shame  He 
■would  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an  extraordinary  plan,  and  assure 
to  Himself  a  world-wide  empire,  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Lord  of  human  history ;  so  certainly  the  Friend,  the  Teacher,  the 
Master  Who  has  fathomed  and  controlled  our  deepest  life  of 
thought  and  passion,  is  welcomed  by  the  Christian  soul  as  some- 
thii^  more_  than  a  student  exploring  its  mysteries,  or  than  a 
philanthropic  experimentalist  alleviating  its  sorrows.  He  is 
hailed.  He  is  loved.  He  is  worshipped,  as  One  Who  possesses  a 
knowledge  and  a  strength  which  human  study  and  human  skill 
fail  to  comjms ;  it  is  felt  that  He  is  so  manifestly  the  true 
Saviour  of  the  soul,  because  He  is  none  other  than  the  Belnir 
Who  made  it.  * 


[.ECT. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

OUIt  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS   WITNESSED  BY  HIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Tie  J«Mi  amuiered  Him.  saying.  For  a  good  work  wjione  5'^«  ""'■'  *"' 
/or  hlMphemy;  and  bscame  that  Thou,,  being  a  JHa«,  maJcest  Tkysdf 
GmJ.— St, Johns.  33. 

It  h  common  with  some  modern  writers  to  represent  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  tho  Faith  and  its  opponents,  in  respect  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  being  3ubstantia,lly  a  question  between 
the  'historical  spirit'  aad  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  dog- 
matic temper  is  painted  by  them  as  a  baseless  but  still  powerful 
superstition,  closely  pressed  by  the  critical  enquiries  and  negative 
conclusions  of  our  day,  but  culpably  shutting  its  eyes  against  the 
advancing  truth,  the  power  of  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  but 
instinctively  feel,  and  clii^ng  with  the  wrong-headed  obstinacy 
of  despair  to  the  cherished  but  already  condemned  formula  of 
its  time-honoured  and  worn-out  metaphysics.  Opposed  to  it, 
we  are  told,  is  the  'historical  spirit,'  young,  vigorous,  fearless, 
truthful,  flushed  with  successes  already  achieved,  assured  of  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  thus  said  to  repre- 
sent tlie  cause  of  an  enlightened  progress  in  conflict  with  a  stupid 
and  immoral  conservatism.  The  'historical  spirit'  is  described 
as  the  love  of  sheer  reality,  as  the  longing  for  hard  fact,  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  all '  idols  of  the  den,'  however  ancient, 
venerated,  and  influential,  in  the  sphere  of  theolc^.  The  '  his- 
torical spirit'  accordingly  undertakes  to  'disentangle  the  real 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  metaphysical  envelope'  within  which 
theology  is  said  to  have  'encased'  Him,  The  Christ  is  to  be 
rescued  from  that  cloud-land  of  abstract  and  fanciful  speculation, 
to  which  He  is  stated  to  have  been  banished  by  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  divines  ;  He  is  to  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  mani- 
fest subjection  to  all  the  actual  conditions  and  laws  of  human 
history.  'Look,'  it  is  said,  'at  that  figure  of  the  Christ  which 
you  see  traced  in  mosaics  in  the  apsis  of  a  Byzantine  church. 
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That  Countenance  upon  which  you  gaze,  with  its  rigid,  unalter- 
ahle  outline,  with  its  calm,  strong  mien  of  unassailahle  majesty; 
that  Form  from  which  there  has  been  stripped  all  the  historic 
circumstance  of  life,  all  that  belongs  to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  our  mortal  condition ;  what  is  it  but  an  artistic  equivalent 
and  symbol  of  the  Catholic  dogma  t  Elevated  thus  to  a  world 
of  unfading  glory,  and  throned  in  an  imperturbable  repose,  the 
Byzantine  Christos  Pantocrator  must  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  aa  idea,  rather  than  as  tlie  transcript  of  a  fact.  A  certain 
interest  may  be  allowed  to  attach  to  such  a  representation,  from 
its  illustrating  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought.  But  the  "historical  spirit"  must  create  what  it  can 
consider  a  really  "  historical "  Christ,  who  will  be  to  the  Christ  of 
St  Athanasius  and  St.  John  what  a  Eembrandt  or  a  Eubens  is 
to  a  Giotto  or  a  Cimabua'  If  the  illustration  be  objected  to,  at 
any  rate,  my  brethren,  the  aim  of  the  so-termed  '  historical ' 
school  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  proposes  to  fashion  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  Ksthetically  graceful  and  majestie,  but  strictly 
natural  and  human.  This  Christ  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
bandages  which  '  supematuralism  tas  wrapped  around  the  Pro- 
phet of  Nazareth.'  He  will  be  divorced  from  any  idea  of  incar- 
nating essential  Godhead ;  hut,  aa  we  are  assured.  Ho  will  still 
be  something,  aye  more  than  the  Christ  of  the  Creed  has  ever 
been  yet,  to  Christendom.  He  will  be  at  once  a  living  man,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  humanity ;  at  once  a  being  who  obeys  the  in- 
vincible laws  of  nature,  like  ourselves,  yet  of  moral  proportions 
so  mighty  and  so  unrivalled  that  his  appearance  among  men 
shall  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  existing  and 
still  expanding  Church. 

Accordingly  by  this  representation  it  is  intended  to  place  us 
in  a  dilemma.  '  You  must  choose,'  men  seem  to  say, '  between 
history  and  dogma ;  you  must  choose  between  history  wMeh  can 
be  verified,  and  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  inaccessible 
abstractions.  You  must  make  your  choice;  since  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  pronounced  by  the  higher  criticism 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  historical  reality  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'  And  in  answer  to  that  challenge,  let  us  proceed,  my 
brethren,  to  choose  history,  and  as  a  result  of  that  choice,  if  it 
may  be,  to  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  either  the  God 
Wliom  we  believers  adore,  or  that  He  is  far  below  the  assumed 
moral  level  of  the  mere  man,  whose  character  rationalism  still, 
at  least  generally,  professes  to  respect  in  the  pages  of  its 
mutilated  Gospel. 

[lect. 
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For  let  US  observe  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  thus  much 
in  its  favour  : — it  takes  for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  compelled  to  mutilate  or  to  enfeeble  it, 
or  to  do  it  critical  violence.  It  is  in  league  with  this  history;  it  is 
at  home,  as  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  impression  respecting  our 
Lord's  Person,  which  arises  upon  a  survey  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Him  in  all  the  extant  accounts  of  His  Lifa  To  a 
thoughtfnl  Humanitarian,  who  believes  in  the  preternatural 
elements  of  the  Gospel  history,  our  Lord's  miracles,  talien  as 
a  whole,  mast  needs  present  an  embarrassing  difficulty.  The 
miraculous  cures  indeed,  which,  more  partieubrly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Christ's  ministry,  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Him,  as 
to  the  Healer  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  have  been  '  explained,' 
however  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  singular  methods  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  older  rationalists.  A  Teacher,  it  used  to  be 
argued,  of  such  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  created  a 
profound  impression ;  He  must  have  inspired  an  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  cures  which  He  seemed  to  work  were  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  impression  which  He  created  ;  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  eonfidenee  which  He  in^ired.  Now, 
opart  from  other  and  many  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  let 
ns  observe  that  It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  'miracles  of 
power,'  OS  they  are  frequently  termed,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  no  less  than  by  St  John.  '  Miracles 
of  this  class,'  says  a  freettinking  writer,  'are  not  cures  which 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  a  striking  sanctity 
acting  upon  a  simple  faith.  They  are  prodigies;  they  are,  as  it 
seems,  works  which  Omnipotence  Alone  could  achieve.  In  the 
case  of  these  miracles  it  miy  be  said  that  the  Hws  of  nature  are 
simply  suspended.  Jesus  dues  not  here  mertly  exhibit  the 
power  of  moral  and  mental  supeiioiity  over  common  men  ;  He 
upsets  and  goes  beyond  the  rules  ind  bounds  of  the  order  of  the 
universe.  A  word  from  His  mouth  stills  a  tempest  A  few 
loaves  and  fishes  are  fashioned  by  His  Almighty  hand  into  an 
abundant  feast,  which  satisfies  thousands  of  hungry  men.  At 
His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  cory'ies  By  His  curse  a 
fig-tree  which  had  no  truit  on  it  is  mthitcd  up«      The  writer 

■  Sehenliel,  Charakterliild  Jeiu  p  2i  Dr  Schenlel  mncluHea :  'Sonat 
erscheint  Jesua  in  den  drei  ersten  Lvongtlien  ilurchgingig  als  em  wahrer, 
innerhalb  der  Gcenzen  mens  hhcher  BeKhrankHiig  sicU  beaefcender  Mensch  ; 
durch  Seine  Wanderthatigt.eit  werden  dieae  Grenzen  dnrclibrochen ;  All- 
maclitawunder  sind  mensdihch  mcht  mehr  begreiflii,!) ' 
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proceeds  to  argue  that  such  miracles  must  be  expelled  from  any 
life  of  Christ  which  '  criticism '  will  condescend  to  accept.  They 
belong,  he  contends,  to  that  '  torreat  of  legend,'  with  which, 
according  to  the  rationaliBtie  creed,  Jesus  was  surrounded  after 
His  Death  hy  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples  ^.  But 
then  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  included  within 
this  legendary  '  torrent'  In  particular,  and  above  all  else,  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave  to  he  regarded  as  a 
part  of  its  contributions  to  the  Life  of  Christ  T  Here  there  is  a 
division  among  the  rationalizing  critics.  There  are  writers  who 
reject  our  Lord's  miracles  of  power,  His  miraculous  Conception, 
and  even  His  Ascension  into  heaven,  and  who  yet  shrink  from 
denying  that  very  fundamental  fact  of  all,  the  fact  that  on  '  the 
third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures «.' 
A  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  against  Christianity  more 
c&nelusively  than  men  are  generally  willing  to  avow,  if  he  is  to 
speculate  with  M.  Eenan  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  '  the  worms  consumed  the  lifeless  body '  of 
Jesus  ■!.  This  explicit  denial  of  the  literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  grave  is  not  compensated  for  by  some  theory  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  Hymenjeus  and  Phiietus  «  respecting 
the  general  Resurrection,  whereby  the  essential  subject  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  is  changed,  and  the  idea  of  Christianity,  or  the  soul 
of  the  converted  Christian,  as  distinct  from  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead.  For  such  a 
denial,  let  us  mark  it  weU,  of  the  literal  Eesurreetioa  of  the 
Human  Body  of  Jesus  involves  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and 
total  rejection  of  Christianity.  All  orthodox  Churches,  all  the 
great  heroics,  even  Sociuianism,  have  believed  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.    The  literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  cardinal 

^  Sohenkcl,  CharalikTbild  Jcsu,  p.  21 :  '  Dass  ein  Lebensbild,  wie  dasjoniga 
dea  Erlcisers,  Iiald  nach.  clessen  irdischem  Hinscheiden  von  einem  reichon  Sa- 
genstrooi  umflossen  wurde,  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache.'  It  maf  be  asked — 
Why  ?  If  these  legendary  decorations  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a. 
life  of  devotion  to  moral  truth  and  to  philanthropy,  how  are  we  lo  explain 
their  absence  in  the  eases  of  so  many  moralists  and  philanthropists  ancient 
and  modem  ? 

'  Cf.  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  281,  eompared  with  p.  267. 

'  Les  ApStres,  p.  38:  '  Pendant  que  la  conviction  in^branlable  des  ApOtres 
se  fortnait,  et  que  la  foi  du  monde  se  pr^parait,  en  quel  endroit  les  vers  con- 
sumnient-ila  le  corps  inanim^  qui  avait^t^,  le  samedisoir,  d^pos^  an  s^pulcrc? 
Oq  igQorera  tonjours  ce  detail ;  car,  naturellement,  les  traditions  chr^tiennes 
ne  peuvent  rien  nous  apprendre  1^-desius.' 

'  2  Tim.  ii.  18 ;  'tfiivaios  /mi  ^IXiro!,  omvis  irep!  r^  oKJiOetav  ^cttoxv- 
aar,  \t-]oyTii  i>  Apdaraaiv  ^87  ifyopipai.     I  Tim.  L  20. 

[  LKCT. 
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feet  upon  which  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity  based  their 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  *■.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  a  Gentile 
Church,  expressly  makes  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  '  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preachii^  rain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  Then  they 
also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished  ?.'  Some 
modem  writers  would  possibly  have  reproached  St.  Paul  with 
offering  a  harsh  alternative  instead  of  an  argument.  But  St. 
Paul  would  have  replied,  first,  that  our  Lord's  honour  and  credit 
were  entirely  staked  upon  the  issue,  since  He  had  foretold  His 
Kesurrection  as  the  'sign'  which  would  justify  His  claims hj 
and  secondly,  that  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  was  attested  by 
evidence  which  must  outweigh  everything  except  an  h  priori 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  since  it  was  attested  by 
the  word  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  living  persons  who 
had  actually  seen  the  Risen  Jesus  1.  As  to  objections  to  miracle 
of  an  &  priori  character,  St.  Paul  would  have  argued,  as  most 
Thcists,  and  even  the  French  philosopher,  have  argued,  that  such 
objections  could  not  be  urged  by  any  man  who  believed  seriously 
in  &  living  God  at  allK  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Kesur- 
rection be  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  puerile  to  object  to  the  other 
miracles  of  Jesus,  or  to  any  other  Christian  miracles,  provided 

'  Acts  i.  2  J,  ii.  34,  33,  uL  15,  iv.  10,  v.  30, 1.40,  iiii.30,  33,  54,xtu.  31. 

I  1  Cor.  XV.  14,  18.  t  St.  Matt.  lii,  39,  40. 

'  I  Cor.  IV.  6  :  htira  Ssflji  irdea,  itfi^mcoirtots  oB<Afl)o?s  ^f  iiroi,  4(  &v  »■ 
9\fiavs  lifvavaiv  ta>!  ii^i,  Tiptt  di  Ka!  iiioi)rfi0iiiraii.  It  is  quite  arbitraty  to 
say  that  *the  Kesurrection  with  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  human  corporeal  re- 
surrection as  with  the  Evangelists,'  that  '  his  (Sipflij  n^Koi  implies  no  more 
than  a  flash  and  a  sound,  which  ha  interpreted  as  a  presence  of  Christ,' 
(Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  lS6y,  p.  529.)  On  this  shewing,  the  fi^eu  SIfwn  in  St. 
Luke  xsiv.  34  might  similarly  be  resolved  into  an  illusion.  The  hupinaiHr 
of  St.  John  XI.  25  might  be  as  unreal  as  the  i^paxa  of  1  Cor.  ii.  I.  It  is 
also  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  a  '  palpable  body '  eoold  not  be  seen  at 
once  by  500  persons  ;  and  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul's  own  belief  in  *  a 
continued  celestial  life  of  Christ,'  and  in  the  moral  resuirection  of  Christians 
wa?  'afterwards  materialized'  into  '  the  history  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  espectatioo  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of  manliind  from  the 
grave,'  is  nothing  less  than  to  Eisten  upon  the  Apostle  the  pseudo-spiritual- 
istic error,  against  which  in  this  chapter  he  so  passionately  contends.  On 
this  subject,  see  '  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,'  by  R.  Macpherson,  D.D., 
pp.  1  a  r,  346- 

>  '  Dieu  peut'Il  fiu'te  des  miracles,  e'est  ^  dire,  peut-il  d^roger  aux  Icis, 
qo'II  a  stabiles  S  Cette  question  sfrieuaement  trail^e  serait  impie,  si  elia 
n'etait  absurde.  Ce  serait  iaire  trop  d'honnenr  k  celui,  qui  la  resondrait  nega- 
tivement,  que  de  le  punir ;  il  soffirait  de  I'enferiner.  Mius  anssi,  quel  homma 
a  jamais  nid,  que  Dieu  pQt  faire  des  miracles  f '  Bousseau,  Lettres  Rentes  da 
la  Monfttgne,  Lettra  iii. 
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they  be  sufficiently  attfsted.  To  have  admitted  the  stupendous 
truth  tliat  Jesus,  after  predicting  that  He  would  be  put  to  a  yioleut 
deatli,  and  then  rise  from  the  dead,  was  actually  so  killed,  and 
theE  did  actually  so  rise,  must  incapacitate  any  thoughtful  man 
for  objecting  to  the  supernatural  Conception  or  to  tte  Ascension 
into  heaven,  or  to  the  more  striking  wonders  wrought  by  Jesus, 
on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  intrinsic  improbability.  The 
Resurrection  has,  as  compared  with  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences narrated  in  the  Gospels,  all  the  force  of  an  h  fortimi 
argument ;  they  follow,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  naturally  from 
it ;  they  are  fitly  complcmcntal  incidents  of  a  history  in  which 
the  Eesurrection  has  already  made  it  plain,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  One  in  Whose  case  onr  ordinary  experience  of  the  limits 
and  conditions  of  human  power  is  altn^ther  at  fault. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  be  admitted  in  the  block,  as  by  a 
'rational'  believer  in  the  Eesurrection  they  must  be  admitted ; 
they  do  point,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Catholic  belief,  as  distinct 
from  any  lower  conceptions  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  ditfer  from  the  miracles  of  prophets  and  Apostles  in  that, 
instead  of  being  answers  to  prayer,  granted  by  a  Higher  Power, 
they  manifestly  flow  forth  from  the  majestic  Life  resident  in  the 
Worker'.  And  instead  of  presenting  so  many  'difficulties' 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  or  set  aside,  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Personal 
glory  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  St  John  accordingly 
calls  them  Christ's  '  works,'  meaning  that  tUey  were  just  such 
acts  as  might  be  expected  from  Him,  being  such  as  He  was. 
For  indeed  our  Lord's  miracles  are  not  merely  evidences  that 
He  was  the  organ  of  a  Divine  revelation.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  a  deferential  attention  to  His  disclosures  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.  His  own  Person, 
mission,  and  work.  Certainly  they  have  this  properly  evidential 
force ;  He  Himself  appealed  to  them  as  having  it".  But  it 
would  be  difficult  altcgether  to  account  for  their  form,  or  for 
their  varieties,  or  for  the  times  at  which  they  were  wrought,  or 
for  the  motives  which  were  actually  assigned  for  working  them, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  value  was  only  evidential.  They 
are  like  the  kind  deeds  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  good  advice  of  the 
wise;  they  are  like  that  debt  of  charity  which  is  due  from  the 
possessors  of  great  endowments  to  suffering  humanity.     Christ 

n,  p.  gt,  note   ii.     Christian  Remem- 
"  St.  John  J,  38. 

[  LECT. 
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as  Matt  owed  tins  tribute  of  mercy  which  His  Godhead  had 
rendered  it  pos«hle  for  Him  to  pay,  to  tli(^  whom  (such  was 
His  love)  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren.  But 
besides  this,  Christ's  miracles  are  physical  and  symboUc_  repre- 
sentations of  His  redemptive  action  as  tie  Divme  Saviour  ot 
mankind.  Their  form  is  cavefuUy  adapted  to  express  this 
action  By  healing  the  palsied,  the  blind,  the  lajne,  Christ 
clothed  with  a  visible  form  His  plenary  power  to  cure  spiritual 
diseases,  such  as  the  weakness,  the  darkness,  the  deadly  torpor 
of  the  soul.  By  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  iie 
pointed  to  His  victory  over  the  principalities  and  powers  of  evil, 
whereby  man  would  be  freed  from  their  thraldom  attd  restored 
to  moral  liberty.  By  raising  Lazarus  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave.  He  proclaimed  Himself  not  merely  a  Revealer  of  tte 
Resurrection,  but  the  Besurrectioa  and  the  Life  itselE  Ihe 
drift  and  meaning  of  such  a  miracle  as  that  in  wUieh  our  Lord  s 
'Ephphatha'  brought  heai-ing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  place  it  in  the  light  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  baptism".  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  remark- 
able as  the  one  miracle  which  is  narrated  by  all  the  Evangelists ; 
and  even  the  least  careful  among  readers  of  the  Gospel  canttot 
fMl  to  be  struck  with  the  solemn  actions  which  precede  the 
wonder-work,  as  well  as  by  the  startling  magnificence  of  the 
result  Yet  the  permanent  significance  of  tliat  extraordinary 
scene  at  Bethsaida  Julias  is  never  really  understood,  until  our 
Lord's  great  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  which 
immediately  follows  it,  is  read  as  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
nhvsical  miracle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  commentary,  _  pal- 
pable to  sense,  upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Communion". 

"  Co  JJ^  StJofci  ri:  .6^69 :  ""S  "bame  the  oorre^ndenoa  between 
the  S.7es«Lbed  in  St.  M.tl  xiv.  19,  and  xxvi.  26.  The  deeper  LuUie™. 
commientotors  are  yioticeably  distiDguisbed  from  the  Calvmistio  ones  m  re- 
^Zing  the  plain  SacramenW  reference  of  St.  John  t.^  53,  sgq.  See  Sfer, 
'  Reden  Jeau  'in  loc. ;  Olsbimsen,  Comm.  in  1«. ;  Kahma,  H.  Abendmah  , 

VZ2% ;  Clem.  Alex.  PiedBgog.  I.  «.,p.  ^n  1  St.  Cypm,^  De  Orabone 
Dominica,  p.  102 ;  St.  Hilary,  De Trin.i.iii.  .4.  cited m  Wilb.  H.Euch.  p.  .99. 
The  Chinch  of  England  antboritati.dy  adopts  the  aaciainental  interpretation 
of  be  ^.sage  by  her  use  of  it  in  *«  Exhortaiion  at  the  time  of  the  »^^ 
bration  of  Aa  Holy  Commonion.  'Tl.e  benefit  «  great,  if  ^H-  "  t™« 
penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  w  receive  that  Holy  Wment:  for  *Am  we 
spiritnally  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  dnnk  His  Blood;  (ft™  '^^.^"f ,™ 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Cbnst  witb  ua.  Cf.  too 
the  '  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.' 
IV] 
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In  our  Lord's  miracles  tliea  we  have  before  us  something 
more  than  a  set  of  credentials ;  since  they  manifest  forth  His 
Mediatorial  Glory.  They  exhibit  various  aspects  of  that  re- 
demptive power  whereby  He  desij^ed  to  save  lost  man  from  sin 
and  death ;  and  they  lead,  us  to  study,  from  many  separate  points 
of  view,  Christ's  majestic  Personality,  as  the  Source  of  the  various 
wonders  which  radiate  from  it.  And  assuredly  such  a  study  caa 
have  but  one  result  for  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  literal 
reality  of  the  wonders  described ;  it  must  force  upon  them  a 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  workerP. 

But  the  miracles  which  especially  point  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  their  justification,  and  which  are  simply  incumbrances 
blocking  up  the  way  of  a  Humanitarian  theorist,  are  those  of 
which  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  Itself  the  subject.     According  to 

y  It  may  be  urged  that  Sociniana  have  been  earnest  believera  in  the 
Resnrrection  and  other  preternatural  facta  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  while  ez- 
plieitly  denying  His  Godhead.  This  is  tine ;  bnt  it  is  strictly  true  only  of 
paat  times,  or  qf  those  of  our  contemporaries  wlio  are  more  or  leaa  inaccea- 
sible,  happily  for  themselves,  to  the  intellectual  inflnencea  of  modera 
Bceptidsm.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lincl  a  modem  Socinian  of  high  edu- 
cation who  believed  in  the  literal  truth  of  all  the  miraculous  incidents 
recorded  in  tbe  Gospels.  This  is  not  merely  a  result  of  modem  objections 
to  miracle;  it  is  a  result  of  the  connesion,  more  clearly  felt,  even  by  sceptics, 
than  of  old.  between  the  admission  of  miracles  and  tbe  obligation  to  admit 
attendant  dogma.  In  his  Essay  on  Channing,  M.  Renan  has  given  espreaaioa 
to  this  instinct  of  modern  sceptical  thought.  *  11  est  certain,^  he  observes, 
'que  si  I'esprit  modeme  araosoii  de  vouloir  une  relipon,  qui,  sans  endure  le 
snmatnrel,  en  diminue  la  dose  antant  que  poaaible,  la  religion  de  Cbanning 
est  la  plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  ^pnr^  qui  ait  paru  jnaqu'ici.  Maia  est-ce  la 
tout,  en  v^rit^,  et  quand  le  symbole  sera  i^duit  ^  croire  k  Dien  et  an  Christ, 
qu*y  anra-t-on  gagn^  ?  I«  sceptidsme  se  tiendra-f  il  pour  satisfat  ?  La 
fonnnle  de  I'lmivers  en  sera-t-elle  plus  complete  et  plus  daire  ?  La  destin^e 
de  I'homme  et  de  Thamanit^  moins  impenetrable?  Avec  son  symbols  ^pur^, 
Channing  ^vite-t-il  mioni  que  les  th^ologiens  catholiqnes  lea  objections  de 
I'incredulit^  ?  HUas  \  non.  II  adnaet  la  resurrection  de  J^sus-Christ,  et 
n'admet  pas  sa  Divinity ;  il  admet  le  Bible,  et  n'admet  pas  I'enfer.  II  d^ploie 
toutes  les  susceptibilites  d'nn  aeholastiqae  pour  etablir  centre  les  Trinitaires, 
en  quel  sens  le  Christ  est  fila  da  Dien,  et  en  quel  sens  il  na  Test  paa.  Or,  si 
Vim  acmrde  qa'il  yaea  une  Exittence  riellt  et  miracvletite  d^v/n  bout  &  I'avii-e, 
poarq-aoi  ne  paa  francheiaetiii  Fappeler  Diiriite !  L'nn  ne  demande  paa  tin 
plus  grand  etfort  de  croyauce  que  I'autre.  En  v^rit^,  dans  cette  voie.  il  n'y  a 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;  il  ne  taut  pas  marchander  avec  le  snmaturel ; 
la  foi  va  d'une  seule  pi^ce,  et,  le  sacrifice  accompli,  il  ne  sied  pas  de  re<;lamer 
en  d^tml  les  droits  dont  on  a  Mt  une  foia  pour  toutes  I'enti^re  cession.' 
fitudes  d'Histoire  Religieuae,  pp.  37;,  .178.  Who  would  not  rather,  a 
thousand  times  over,  have  been  Channing  than  be  M.  Renan  ?  Yet  is  it  nflt 
clear  that,  half  a  century  later,  Cliarning  must  have  believed  much  less,  or, 
aa  we  may  welt  truat,  much  more,  than  was  beUeved  by  the  minister  uf 
Federal-street  Chapel,  Boalon  ? 
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the  Goapcl  narrative,  Jesus  CEtera  this  world  by  one  miracle,  and 
He  leaves  it  by  another.  His  human  manifestation  centres  in 
that  miracle  of  miracles,  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave  after 
death.  The  Kesurreetion  is  the  central  fact  tip  to  which  all 
leads,  and  from  which  all  radiates.  Such  wonders  as  Christ's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother,  His  Eesurreetion  from  the  tomb,  and 
His  Ascension  into  heaven,  are  not  merely  the  credentials  of  our 
redemption,  they  are  distinct  stages  and  processes  of  the  re- 
demptive work  itselfl  Taken  in  their  entirety,  they  interpose  a 
measureless  interval  between  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  of  prophets  or  of  Apostles,  even  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  still  the  elements  and  to  raise  the  dead.  To  expel 
these  miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is  to  substitute  a  new  Christ  for 
the  Christ  of  Christendom.  Who  would  recognise  the  true 
Christ  in  the  natural  sou  of  a  human  father,  or  in  the  crucified 
prophet  whose  body  has  rotted  in  an  eartlily  grave  %  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  who  will  not  admit  that  He  Who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  a  Vir^n-mother,  Who,  after  being 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,  and  then  went  up  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  His 
Apostles,  must  needs  be  an  altogether  superhuman  Being?  The 
Catholic  doctrine  then  is  at  home  among  the  facte  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  proclaiming  a  superhuman 
Christ,  while  the  modern  Humanitarian  theories  are  ill  at  ease 
among  those  facts.  The  four  Evangelists,  amid  their  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities,  concur  in  representing  a  Christ  Whose 
Life  is  encased  in  a  setting  of  miracles.  The  Catholic  doctrine 
meets  these  representations  more  than  half-way ;  they  are  in. 
sympathy  with,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  anticipate,  its  as- 
sertion. The  Gospel  miracles  point  at  the  very  least  to  a  Christ 
Who  is  altogether  above  the  range  of  human  experience ;  and 
the  Creeds  recognise  and  confirm  this  indication  by  sa3ang  that 
He  is  Divine.  Thus  the  Christ  of  dogma  ia  the  Christ  of 
history :  He  ia  the  Christ  of  the  only  extant  history  which 
describes  the  Founder  of  Christendom  at  all.  He  may  not  be 
the  Christ  of  some  modem  commentators  upon  that  history ; 
but  these  commentators  do  not  aifect  to  take  the  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  As  the  Gospel  narratives  stand,  they 
present  a  block  of  difiiculties  to  Humanitarian  theories ;  and 
these  difiiculties  can  only  be  removed  by  mutilations  of  the 
narratives  so  wholesale  and  radical  as  to  destroy  their  sub- 
stantial interest,  besides  rendering  the  retention  of  the  fragments 
.y] 
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which,  may  bo  retainecl,  a  purely  arliitrary  procedure.  The 
Gospel  narratives  describe  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  the 
Worker  and  the  subject  of  extraordinary  miracles ;  and  these 
miracles  are  stich  as  to  afford  a  natural  lodgment  for,  nay,  to 
demand  fs  their  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed.  That 
doctrine  must  be  admitted  to  be,  if  not  the  divinely  authorized 
explanation,  at  least  the  best  intellectual  conception  and  risumS 
of  the  evangelical  history.  A  man  need  not  be  a  believer  in 
order  to  admit,  that  in  asserting  Christ's  Divinity  we  make  a 
fair  translation  of  the  Gospel  story  into  the  language  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  key  to  that  story  when  we 
see  in  it  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
series  of  occurrences  which  on  any  other  supposition  seem  to 
wear  an  air  of  nothing  less  than  legendary  extravagance. 

It  may — it  probably  will — be  objected  to  all  this,  that  a  lai^ 
number  of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  are  on  the  one 
hand  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  credibility  of  all  miracles 
whatever,  while  on  the  other  they  are  sincere  '  admirers '  of  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  not  wish  explicitly 
and  in  terms  to  reject  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Gospels;  hut  still  less  do  they  desire  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  it.  Whether  from  indifference  to 
miraculous  occurrences,  or  because  their  judgment  is  altogether 
in  suspense,  they  would  rather  keep  the  preternatural  element 
in  our  Lord's  Life  out  of  sight,  or  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  But 
they  are  open  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
speetaele  of  high  ethical  beauty,  if  only  the  character  of  Christ 
can  he  disentangled  from  a  series  of  wonders,  which,  as  trans' 
cending  all  ordinary  human  experience,  do  not  touch  the  motives 
that  compel  their  assent  to  religious  truth.  Accordingly  we  are 
warned,  that  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  spiritual  thoughtlessness,  and 
even  cruelty,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  rhetorical  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  consideration  so  opposed  to  the   intellectual  temper  of  the 

This  is  what  may  be  urged :  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
objector  assumes  a  point  which  should  rather  have  been  proved. 
He  assumes  the  possibility  of  putting  forward  an  honest  picture 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  shaU  uphold  the  beauty,  and  even  the 
perfection  of  His  moral  character,  while  denying  the  historical 
reality  of  His  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  while  ignoring  them. 
Wliereas,  if  the  only  records  which  we  possess  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  to  he  believed  at  all,  they  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  claim  to  work,  and  was  Himself  the  embodiment,  of 
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staitbogmiraclesfl.  How  can  this  fact  be  dealt  with  by  a  modem 
disbeliever  in  the  miraculous  J  Was  Christ  then  the  ignorant 
Mctim  and  promoter  of  a  crude  supei-stition  ^  Or  was  He,  as 
M  Benan  considers,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  credited  with 
working  wonders  which  He  knew  to  be  merely  thaumaturgic 
tricks  r  ]  On  either  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  uphold  Him  as 
'  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,'  or  indeed  as  the  worthy  object  of 
any  true  moral  enthusiasm  %  We  cannot  decline  this  question  ; 
it  is  forced  upon  ■as  by  the  subject-matter.  A  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  history  is  impos- 
sible. The  claim  to  work  miracles  is  not  the  least  prominent 
element  of  our  Lord's  teaching;  nor  are  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Him  a  feneiful  or  ornamental 
appendage  to  His  action.  The  miraculous  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  Life  of  Christ  The  ethical  beauty,  nay 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  Lord's  character  is  dependent,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  upon  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  It  may  be 
very  desirable  to  defer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mental  pre- 
possessions of  our  time ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  asunder 
two  things  which  God  has  jomed  together,  namely,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  the  bondjide  reality  of  the  miracles  which 
He  professed  to  work. 

But  let  us  nevertheless  follow  the  lead  of  this  objection  by 
turning  to  consider  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  our  Lord's  moral 
character  upon  tlie  question  of  His  Divinity.  In  order  todo 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a  previous  question.  What  position 
did  Jesus  Christ,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  claim  to  occupy  in 
His  intercourse  with  men  t  What  allusions  did  He  make  to  the 
subject  of  His  Personality  1  Ton  will  feel,  my  brethren,  that^  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  solemn  importance  of  such  a  point 
as  this.  We  are  here  touching  the  very  heart  of  our  great 
subject :  we  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  when  we  thus  proceed  to  examine  those  words  of  the 

1  Ecce  Homo,  p.  43  :  '  On  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part  in 
Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  rBpresent  them  &s  due  entirely 
to  the  imagination  of  Hia  followers  or  of  a  latet  age,  destroys  the  credibility 
of  the  docnments,  not  partially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  a  personage  as 
mythieal  as  Hercules.' 

■■  C£  Vie  de  J&us,  p.  265  :  '  11  est  done  permis  de  oroire  qa  on  lui  imposa 
BB  reputation  de  thanmatui^e,  gu'3  n'y  resisla  pai  heaucosip.  mais  qu  il  ne  fit 
rien  non  plus  pour  y  uder,  et  qu'en  tout  cas,  il  sentait  la  vanity  de  1  opinion 
il  fet  ^gai-d  Ce  seroit  manquer  i  la  bonne  m^thode  historique  d^^couter  trop 
toi  noa  repugnances.'  See  M.  Kenan's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
ibid.  pp.  j6i,  36j. 
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Gospels  wtich  exhibit  the  consciousness  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  respecting  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  With 
■what  awe,  yet  with  what  loving  e^ei'ness,  must  not  a  Christian 
enter  on  such  an  examination  I 

No  reader  of  the  Gospels  can  fai!  to  see  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any  presumed  order  of  the  events 
and  sayings  in  the  Gospel  history,  there  are  two  distinct  stages 
or  levels  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Ciirist  our  Lord. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  primary  funda- 
mental moral  truth.  It  is  in  substance  a  call  to  repentance,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  life.  It  is  summarized  in  the  words, 
'  Eepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  Land ",'  A  change 
of  mind,  both  respecting  self,  and  respecting  God,  was  necessary 
before  a  man  could  lead  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  world-wide  institution 
which  was  to  take  its  place  in  history.  But  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  sou),  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  home  and  the 
native  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. This  new  life  is  not  merely  active  thought,  such  as  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  cross -questioning  of  a  Socrates ;  nor  is  it 
moral  force,  the  play  of  which  was  limited  to  the  single  soul  that 
possessed  it.  It  is  moral  and  mental  life,  having  God  and  men 
tor  its  objects,  and  accordingly  lived  in  an  organized  society,  as 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  its  energetic  action.  Of  this  stage 
of  our  Lord's  preaching,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  mosB " 
representative  document.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  preaches 
penitence  by  laying  down  the  highest  law  of  holiness.  It  con- 
trasts the  externalized  devotion,  the  conventional  and  worldly 
religion  of  the  time,  created  and  sanctioned  by  the  leading  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  and  described  as  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  a  new  and  severe  ideal  of  morality, 
embodied  in  the  new  law  of  Christian  perfection.  It  stimulates 
and  regulates  penitence,  by  proposing  a  new  conception  of 
blessedness ;  by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  with  the 
literalism  of  the  old ;  by  exhibiting  the  devotional  duties,  the 
ruling  motives,  the  characteristic  temper,  and  the  special  dangers 
of  the  new  life.  Incidentally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  states 
certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Divine  Providence,  with 
great  explicitness  * ;  but,  throughout  it,  the  moral  element  is 
predominant.     This  great  discourse    quickens   and   deepens  a 

■  St,M«tf-iv.  17.  'IbM.vi.  js-33- 
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sense  of  sin  by  presenting  the  highest  ideal  of  an  inward  hoh- 
ness.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  laying  hroad 
and  deep  the  foundiitions  of  His  spiritual  edifice.  A  pure  and 
loving  heart ;  an  open  and  trustiul  coDscience ,  a  freedom  of 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  a  love  of  man  as  man, 
the  measure  of  which  is  to  be  notbing  less  than  a  man's  love  of 
himself;  above  all  a  stern  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  be  true, 
true  with  God,  true  with  men,  true  with  self;— such  are  the 
pre-requiaites  for  genuine  discipleship ;  such  the  spititual  and 
subjective  bases  of  the  new  and  Absolute  Religion ;  such  the 
moral  material  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching 

In  this  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  let  us  moreover  note 
two  cliaracteristics, 

(n)  And  first,  that  our  Lord's  recorded  language  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  a  feature,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
merely  human,  would  seem  to  have  been  practically  indispensable. 
Our  Lord  does  not  plaee  before  us  any  relative  or  lower  standard 
of  morals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard ;  He  enforces  the 
absolute  morality.  '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  He  says,  '  even  as 
your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  t.'  How  in  the  ease 
of  a  human  teacher  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  attainments, 
what  should  we  expect  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
teadiingl  Surely  we  should  expect  some  confession  of  personal 
unworthiness  thus  to  teach.  We  should  look  for  some  trace  of 
a  feeling  (so  inevitable  in  this  pulpit)  that  the  message  wliich 
must  be  spoken  is  the  rebuke,  if  not  the  condemnation,  of  the 
man  who  must  speak  it.  Conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  a 
human  teacher  must  at  some  time  relieve  Lis  natural  sense  of 
honesty,  his  fundamental  instinct  of  justice,  by  noting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  weak,  imperfect,  perhaps  miserable  self, 
and  his  sublime  and  awful  message.  He  must  draw  a  line,  if  I 
niiiy  so  speak,  between  his  official  and  his  personal  self;  and  in 
his  personal  capacity  he  must  honestly,  anxiously,  persistently 
associate  himself  with  his  hearers,  as  being  before  God,  like  each 
one  of  themselves,  a  learning,  strugglii^  erring  soul.  But  Jesus 
Christ  makes  no  approach  to  such  a  distinction  between  Himself 
and  His  message.  He  bids  men  be  like  God,  and  He  gives  not 
the  faintest  hint  that  any  trace  of  unlikeness  to  God  in  Himself 
obliges  Him  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  that  precept  with  a 
protestation  of  His  own  personal  unworthiness.  Do  you  say 
tl);it  this  is  oniy  a  rhetorical  stylo  or  mood  derived  by  tradition 
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from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  aod  natural  in  any  Semitic  teacher 
who  aspired  to  succeed  them^  I  answer,  that  nothing  is  plainer 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  the  clear  distinction  which  is  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  moral  level  of  the  teacher  and 
the  moral  level  of  His  message.  The  prophetic  ambassador 
represents  the  Invisible  King  of  Israel ;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
King  is  never  measured,  never  compromised  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  His  representative.  The  prophetic  writings  abound  in 
confessions  of  weakness,  in  confessions  of  shortcomings,  in 
confessions  of  sin.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  permitted 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lorf,  and  he  forthwith  exclaims  in  agony, 
'Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  '.' 

But  the  silence  of  Jesus  respecting  any  such  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  unrivalled  closeness 
of  His  life-long  communion  with  God.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  holiest  souls  are  least  alive  to  personal  sin  %  Do  they  whose 
life  of  thought  is  little  less  than  the  breath  of  a  perpetual  prayer, 
and  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Kii^ 
of  tings,  profess  themselves  insensible  to  that  taint  of  siu,  from, 
which  none  are  altogether  free?  Is  this  the  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of  God  %  My 
brethren,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Those  who  have  lived 
nearest  to  God,  and  have  known  most  about  Him,  and  have  been 
most  visibly  irradiated  by  the  light  of  His  countenance,  have 
been  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  'burden'  of  remaining 
imperfection  in  themselves  was  truly  'intolerable.'  Their  eager 
protestations  liave  often  seemed  to  the  world  to  he  either  the 
ex^gerations  of  fanaticism,  or  else  the  proof  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  wickedness.  For  blemishes  which  might  have  passed 
unobserved  in  a  spiritual  twilight,  are  lighted  up  with  torturing 
clearness  by  those  searching,  scorching  rays  of  moral  truth,  that 
stream  from  the  br^ht  Sanctity  of  God  upon  the  soul  tliat 
beholds  It.  In  that  Presence  the  holiest  of  craitures  must  *wn 
with  the  Psalmist, '  Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  Thee,  and 
our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance!'.'  Such  self- 
accusing,  broken-hearted  confessions  of  sin  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  Christendom  for  holiness 
of  life;  and  no  true  saint  of  God  ever  supposed  that  by  a  con- 
stant spiritual  sight  of  God  the  soul  would  lose  its  keen  truthful 
sense  of  personal  sinfulness.  No  man  could  presume  that  this 
»  Isa.  ri.  5.  I  Ps.  10.  8. 
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sense  of  Binfiilness,  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  would  be  banished  by  close  communion  with  God,  unless 
bis  moral  standard  was  low,  and  bis  creed  imperfect.  Any  sudi 
presumption  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  sight  of  Him 
Whose  severe  and  stainless  beauty  casts  the  shadow  of  failure 
upon  all  that  is  not  Himself,  and  Who  charges  His  very  angels 
with  moral  folly. 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  never  once  confesses  sin;  He  never  once 
asks  for  pardon.  Is  it  not  He,  Who  so  sharply  rehuJtes  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  %  Might  He  not  seem  to  ignore 
aU  human  piety  that  is  not  based  upon  a  broken  heart?  Does 
He  not  deal  with  human  nature  at  birge  as  the  true  prodigal,  who 
must  penitently  return  to  a  Father's  love  as  the  one  condition  of 
its  peace  and  bliss.  Yet  He  Himself  never  lets  fall  a  hint.  He 
Hiinself  never  breathes  a  prayer,  which  implies  any,  the  slightest 
trace,  of  a  personal  remorse.  From  no  casual  admission  do  we 
gather  that  any,  the  most  venial  sin,  has  ever  been  His.  Never 
for  one  moment  does  He  associate  Himself  with  any  passing 
experience  of  that  anxious  dread  of  the  penal  future  with  which 
His  own  awful  words  must  needs  fill  the  sinner's  heart.  If  His 
Soul  is  troubled,  at  least  His  moral  sorrows  are  not  His  own, 
they  are  a  burden  laid  on  Him  by  His  love  for  others.  Nay, 
He  chaDenges  His  enemies  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  He  declares 
positively  that  He  does  always  the  Will  of  the  Father  z.  Even 
when  speaking  of  Himself  as  Man,  He  always  refers  to  eternal 
life  as  His  inalienable  possession.  It  might,  so  perchance  we 
think,  be  the  illusion  of  a  moral  dullness,  if  only  He  did  not 
penetrate  the  sin  of  others  with  such  relentless  analysis.  It 
miffht,  we  imagine,  be  a  subtle  pride,  if  we  did  not  know  Him 
to  be  so  unrivalled  in  His  great  humility".     This  consciousness 

>  St.  John  Tui.  46,  ibid.  yer.  29,  ef.  ver.  a6. 

»  HolUrd,  Caraclfera  de  J^sua-Christ,  p.  150.  Cf.  also  UUmann,  Saodlo- 
sigkeit.  Til.  I.  Kap.  3.  5  4.  The  fiiTOlous  objeclions  to  onr  Lord's  ain- 
lessness  which  are  urged  ftom  St.  Luke  ii  41-S2.  St.  Matt.  ixi.  1»-I7, 
and  17-31,  ami  ftom  His  relaUon  to  Judas,  are  discnsaed  in  this  work, 
Th.  III.  Kap.  i.  %  4.  Tliia  interesting  writer  however,  while  aaaert^ing  n™ 
pewoaae  of  our  Lord,  iUla  short  of  Catholic  troth  in  deuying  to  Him  the 
'Kon  jjosae  iwccore.*  The  objections  advanceil  by  M.  F.  Pecant  in  his  Le 
ChHa  el  la  Cansdm.ce,  1859.  ace  plainly  a  reanlt  of  that  write/s  Humani- 
tarianism.  Our  Lord's  anawers  to  Hia  Mother,  His  cursing  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  Hia  aending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine,  Hia  driving  the  monej'- 
diangers  ftom  the  temple,  and  His  last  denundations  against  the  Pharisees, 
present  no  ditBculty  to  those  who  see  in  Him  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  the  world  of  nature,  the  Seareher  and  Judge 
of  humiin  hearts.  Cf.  also  note  C. 
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of  an  absolute  sinlessnesb  in  such  a  Soul  aa  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
points  to  a  moral  elevation  unknown  to  our  actual  human  expe- 
rience. It  is,  at  the  very  least,  suggestive  of  a  relation  to  the 
Perfect  Moral  Being  altogether  unique  in  human  history  •>. 

(3)  The  other  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing is  the  attitude  which  He  at  onee  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
naturally  assumes,  not  merely  towards  the  teachers  of  Hia  time, 
but  to'^^rds  the  letter  of  that  older,  divinely-given  Eevelation 
which  they  preserved  and  interpreted.  The  people  early  remarked 
that  Jesua  'taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  0.'  The  Scribes  reasoned,  they  explained,  they  balanced 
argument  against  argument,  they  appealed  to  the  critical  or 
verifying  fin;ulty  of  their  hearers.     But  here  is  a  Teacher,  Who 


I"  Cf.  Mr.  F,  W.  Newman,- in  his  Pliasea  of  Faith,  p.  143  :  'We  Lave  a 
very  imperfect  history  of  tlie  Apostle  James  ;  and  I  do  not  koow  that  I 
could  adduce  any  &ct  specifically  recorded  concerning  tim  in  disproof  of  hia 
absolnte  moral  perfection,  if  any  of  his  Jerusalem  disciples  had  chosen  to  set 
up  this  as  a  dogma  of  reUgion.  Yet  no  one  would  blame  me  as  morose,  or 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  genins  and  greatness,  if  I  insisted  on  believing 
James  to  be  frail  and  imperfect,  while  admitting  that  I  knew  almost  nothing 
about  him.  And  why!  Singlyand  sorely,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a 
mnij .-  that  suffices.  To  set  up  James  or  John  oc  Daniel  as  my  model  and 
my  Lord ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  press  bim  upon  others  as  a  uni- 
vrasal  standard,  would  bo  despised  aa  a  self-degrading  idolatry,  and  resented 
as  an  obtrusive  favouritism.  Now  why  does  not  tbe  same  equally  apply 
if  the  name  Jesus  be  substituted  for  these?  Why,  in  defect  of  all  other 
knowledge  than  the  bare  feet  of  his  manliood,  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  exhaust  all  perfection,  and  ia  at  best  only 
one  amongst  many  brethren  and  equals  ?'  The  answer  is  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  believing  in  Christ's  moral  perfection,  and  condemning  Him 
of  being  guilty  either  of  spiritual  blindness  or  hypocrisy  (see  Ulimann  ubi 
sup.) ;  and  that  His  teaching,  His  actions,  and  (Mr.  Newman  will  allow  ns  to 
add)  His  Bupematnral  credentials,  taken  together,  make  believing  Him  to  be 
sinless  the  easier  alternative.  Bat  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  are  of  substantial 
value,  as  indirectly  shewing,  from  a  point  of  view  much  further  removed  from 
Catholic  belief  than  Sodiiianism  itaelt  how  steadily  a  recognition  of  our 
Lord's  moral  perfection  as  Man  tends  to  promote  an  acceptance  of  the  truth 
that  He  is  God.  '  If,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  'I  were  already  convinced  that  this 
person  (he  means  our  Lord)  was  a  great  Unique,  separated  from  all  other 
men  by  an  impassable  chasm  in  regard  to  his  physical  origin,  I  (for  one) 
should  be  much  readier  to  believe  that  he  waa  vnigue  and  unapjiroachabU  in 
other  respcda  ;  for  all  God's  works  have  an  internal  harmony.  It  could  not 
be  for  nothing  that  this  eiceptional  personage  waa  sent  into  the  world. 
That  he  was  intended  for  head  of  the  human  race  in  one  or  more  senses, 
would  be  a  plausible  opinion  ;  nor  should  I  feel  any  incredulous  repugnance 
against  believing  his  moralily  to  be,  if  not  divinely  perfect,  yet  separated  from 
tliat  of  common  men  ao  far  that  he  migM  he  a  Ood  to  ua,  jnst  as  every  parent 
is  to  a  yoang  child,'   Ibid.  p.  141.  •  St.  Matt.  vii.  jg. 
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sees  truth  intuitively,  and  announces  it  simply,  without  con- 
descending to  recommend  it  by  argument.  He  is  a  Teacher, 
moreover,  not  of  truth  obvious  to  all,  but  of  truth  which  might 
have  seemed  to  the  men  who  first  heard  it  to  be  what  we  should 
call  paradoxical.  He  condemns  in  the  severest  language  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  most  influential  religious  au- 
thorities among  His  countrymen..  He  takes  up  instinctively  a 
higher  position  than  He  assigns  to  any  who  had  preceded  Him 
in  Israel.  He  passes  in  review,  and  accepts  or  abrogates  not 
merely  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  schools,  but  the 
Mosaic  law  itself.  His  style  runs  thus  :  'It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  .  . ,  but  I  say  unto  you  ^! 

Here  too,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  statements  which 
imply  that  this  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  received  prophetical  style.  It  is  true  that 
the  prophets  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  expanded  it,  and  that  so 
far  they  anticipated  one  side  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Himself. 
But  the  prophets  always  appealed  to  a  higher  sanction;  the 
prophetic  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Israel  was 
ever,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  How  significant,  how  full  of  im- 
port as  to  His  consciousness  respecting  Himself  is  our  Lord's 
substitute, '  Verily,  verily,  /  say  unto  yon.'  What  prophet  ever 
set  himself  above  the  great  Legislator,  above  the  Law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  Sinai  %  What  prophet  ever  undertook  to 
ratify  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  to  contrast  his  own  higher 
morality  with  some  of  its  precepts  in  detail,  to  imply  even 
remotely  that  he  was  competent  to  revise  that  which  every 
Israelite  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God  1  Wliat  prophet  ever 
thus  implicitly  placed  himself  on  a  line  of  equality,  not  with 
Moses,  not  with  Abraham,  but  with  the  Lord  G!od  Himself?  So 
momentous  a  claim  requires  explanation  if  the  claimant  be 
only  human.  This  impersonation  of  the  source  of  moral  law 
must  rest  upon  some  basis  :  what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests ! 

In  the  SeiToon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deign  to 
justify  His  lofty  critical  and  revisionary  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  Law.  He  neither  explains  nor  exaggerates  His  power 
to  review  the  older  revelation,  and  to  reveal  new  truth.  He 
simply  teaches ;  He  abrogates.  He  establishes,  He  sanctions,  He 
unfolds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
His  right  to  teach  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

*  St.  Matt.  V.  17.  For  the  ttmislation  of  toFs  h.fx<^[m%  see  Arclibisliop 
TreacU  oa  Auth,  Vera,  of  New  Teatament,  p.  79. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  he  asked,  anxiously, 
earnestly,  fie     ly    W!  Tl      T      h     ?    I      y    t  w  t 

able :  for  if  y  t  h  tl  I  t  m  1  t  th  tl  h  lit 
sphere,  your       It  t     1  !1  1  te    b        11  1 

question.     T    te.  h  1  truth       t    tlir  w  d  wn        h  11     g 

to  human  n  t         h  m  t        b  I  t      t     Uy 

that  is  to  say  f  1       d  1  j  Ity  to  th  1 

light  which    t  al     dy  p  I  md  [   wd  t    bet  re 

eponsible  for  h  wled  f  j  t  h  h  tand  d  f  ral  t  th 
the  existence  f  wl  h  t  maj  1  ead  susp  t  Ace  d  n^ly  th 
challenge  wh   h      th     m  1  rally      tby      1     p         te 

scrutiny  into  the  claims,  be  they  personal  or  ofiicial,  of  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  make  it.  This  penalty  of  teaching  can 
only  be  escaped  either  in  certain  rare  and  primitive  conditions 
of  society,  or  else  when  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty.  Mis- 
sionaries have  described  savage  tribes  whose  sense  of  ignorance 
■was  too  sincere,  and  who  were  too  grateful  for  knowledge,  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  practical  bearings  of  a  new  doctrine.  Poets 
have  sung  of  ancestors 

'  Qiii  prseceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 
EsEB  loco  -: 
Generally  speaking,  however,  an  immunity  fi-om  criticism  is  to 
be  secured  by  signal  ineffieiencj',  feebleness,  or  disloyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of  morals  may  have 
persuaded  his  conscience  that  the  ruling  worldly  opinion  of  his 
time  can  safely  be  regarded  as  its  court  of  final  appeal.  He  may 
have  forced  his  thought  to  shape  itself  with  prudent  docility  into 
those  precise  conventionalities  of  expression  which  are  understood 
to  mean  nothing,  or  which  have  lost  their  power.  In  such  a 
case  too  it  may  happen  that  the  total  failure  to  achieve  moral 
and  spiritual  victories  will  not  necessarily  entail  on  the  teacher 
complete  social  or  professional  obscurity,  while  it  will  certainly 
protect  him  against  any  serious  liability  to  hostile  interference. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  on  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not 
merely  under  the  official  obhgation  to  say  something,  but  who  is 
morally  convinced  that  he  has  sometlimg  to  say.  Imagine  one 
who  believes  alike  in  the  truth  of  hi^  message  and  in  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  deliver  it  Let  his  message  combine  those 
moral  contrasts  which  give  permanency  and  true  force  to  a 
doctrine,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  has  combined  in  tlieir  per- 
fection.    Let  thb  teacher  be  tender,  yet  searching ;  let  him  win 

=  Juv.  vii.  209. 
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the  hearts  of  mea  by  Lis  kindly  humanity,  while  he  probes,  aye 
to  the  quick,  their  moral  sores.  Let  him  be  uniformly  calm,  yet 
manifestly  moved  by  the  fire  of  repressed  passion.  Let  him  be 
stem  yet  not  unloving,  and  resolute  without  sa*riflciDg  the 
elasticity  of  his  sympathy,  and  genial  without  condescending  to 
be  the  weakly  accomplice  of  moi-al  mischief.  Let  him  pursue 
and  expose  the  latent  evil  of  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
mazes  of  its  unrivalled  deoeitfulness,  without  sullying  his  own 
purity,  and  without  forfeiting  his  strong  belief  in  the  present 
capaaty  of  every  human  being  for  goodness.  Let  him  'know 
what  is  in  man,'  and  yet,  mth  this  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  let  him  not  only  not  despair  of  humanity,  but  respect  it, 
nay  love  it,  even  enthusiastically.  Above  all,  let  this  teacher  be 
perfectly  independent.  Let  him  be  independent  of  the  voice  of 
the  multitude ;  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  and  promptings 
of  his  disciples;  independent  even  when  face  to  face  with  the 
bitter  criticism  and  scorn  of  his  antagonists ;  independent  of  all 
save  God  and  his  conscience.  In  a  word,  conceive  a  case  in 
which  moral  authority  and  moral  beauty  combine  to  elicit  a 
simultaneous  tribute  of  reverence  and  of  love.  Clearly  such 
a  teacher  must  be  a  moral  power ;  and  as  a  consequence,  his 
claim  to  teach  must  be  scrutinized  with  a  severity  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  excites,  and  to  the  hostility  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  provokua.g.  And  such  a  Teacher,  or 
rather  much  more  than  this,  was  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  scrutiny  which  our  Lord  thus  necessarily 
encountered  from  without  was  responded  to,  or  rather  it  was 
anticipated,  by  self-discovery  from  within.  'The-  soul,'  it  has 
been  said,  'lilie  the  body,  has  its  pores;'  and  in  a  sincere  soul 
the  pores  of  its  life  are  always  open.  Instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, and  whether  a  man  will  or  not,  the  insignificance  or 
the  greatness  of  the  inner  life  always  reveals  itself.  In  our 
Lord  this  self-revelation  was  not  involuntary,  or  accidental,  or 
forced ;  it  was  in  the  liighest  d^ree  deliberate.  He  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  Him,  and  He  anticipated  their  ex- 
pression. He  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  most  explicit 
statements,  that  which  might  have  been  more  than  suspected,  if 
He  had  only  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

II.  It  is  characteristic  then  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching,  that  He  distinctly, 
repeatedly,  energetically  preaches  Himself.  He  does  not  leave 
men  to  draw  inferences  about  Himself  from  the  power  of  His 
moral  teaching,  or  from  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  His  miracles. 
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He  does  not  lamtcut  Himself  with  teaching  primary  moral  truths 
concerning  God  and  our  duties  towards  God  and  towards  one 
another.  He  does  not  bciiueath  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of 
elaborating  a  theory  respecting  the  Personal  rank  of  theu- 
Maater  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  He  Himself 
peraistently  asserts  the  teal  character  of  His  position  relatively 
to  God  and  man,  and  of  His  consequent  claims  upon  the  thought 
and  heart  of  mankind,  Wliether  He  employs  metaphor,  or  plain 
unmetaphorical  asisertion,  His  meaning  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  a  darkened  worldf 
as  the  Way  by  which  man  may  ascead  to  heavens,  as  the  Truth 
which  can  really  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soult,  as  the  Life 
which  must  be  imparted  to  all  wlio  would  live  in  very  deed,  to 
all  who  would  really  live  for  ever'.  Life  is  resident  in  Him  in 
virtue  of  an  undefined  and  eternal  communication  of  it  from  the 
Father^.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Lifel,  He  is  the  Living  Bread 
That  came  down  from  heaven™;  believers  in  Him  will  feed  on 
Him  and  will  have  eternal  life".  He  points  to  a  living  water  of 
the  Spirit,  which  He  can  give,  and  which  will  quench  the  thirst 
of  souls  that  drink  it".  All  who  came  before  Him  He  cha- 
racterizes as  liaving  been,  by  comparison  with  Himself,  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  mankiudp.  He  is  Himself  the  One  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  souls  of  meni ;  He  knows  and  He  is  known  of 
His  true  sheepf.  Not  only  is  He  the  Shepherd,  He  is  tlie  very 
Door  of  the  sheepfold;  to  enter  through  Him  is  to  he  safe^. 
He  is  the  Vine,  the  Life-tree  of  regenerate  humanity*.  All  that 
is  truly  fruitful  and  lovely  in  the  human  family  must  branch 

'  St.  John  viii.  12:  "Eyii  tliu  ri  (pus  toC  nSirfiau-  S  lt«aKau$ay  ^fio!  ab  uSj 

«  Ibid.  siv.  6:  'ETii  ilfu  ^  iSir. 

"  Ibid.:  'Eyiiil^i.  .  .  ij  iA^t.n.     Morksiii.  31  ;  S  oipai'hs  lai  nyjjjtapf- 
XfiaovTOf  oi  5i  Kiyoi  flow  oil  »i)(  a-ap/ABaia-i.     [Traptheliiroi'Tiu.  Tisch  1 
1  St.  John  liY.  6 :  'EytS  tliu  .  .  .  .  i,  ^m-h- 
*  Ibid.  T.  26 ;  Simrtp  y&p  i  Tlialjp  ixti  fuV  ^v  favhp,  oCtojs  (Saiif  ko!  tm 

1  Ibid.  -n.  ,16  :  •Yrfd,  fl^,  i  Spro!  T^t  (<^s.     Ibid.  ver.  48. 
"  Ibid.  ver.  11 :  'E.yi  t'm  i  fipros  i  Cwr  0  4k  toS  aipamS  KaToBis. 
"  Ibid.  ter.  47  :  i^-hr  Sw^f  AfV  iiu!-,  i  ViFrtiw  (I'i  4^i,  Ix"  i^h"  aliii-ay. 
Ibid.  y.  40 :  06  OtHfTf  ixeirr  wpis  /ii,  tya.  faJji/  rxi7i(. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  14  ;  Ss  y  tv  lip  in  t»5  BBito!  oS  iylo  Sditxa  atrr^,  oi>  fiij  Sii^-Vei 

P  Ibid.  I.  8  :  iricTtt  »To.  r^A  i/iov  ^hSav,  k)''-'--  ''■■^'>  •'-'  i^-r^~: 
woniitv  b  Ka\6: 


'  Ibid. ' 
■  Ibid.  1 


c.  1 1 :  'E^ii  tliii  i  Tioiiik''  i  KaAiJ!.     Ibiil.  icr.  14. 

r.  9:  'Eyii  fl^i  i,  eipa-  81'  f^•ll!i  4dy  tu  e!a4\eii,  ™flV(rci. 
.  1 :  'Eyti  (ifu  1}  fiftjj-tAoi  5  oAijflij'^. 
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forth  from  Him"' ;  all  spiritual  life  must  wither  and  die,  if  it  be 
severed  from  His*.  He  stands  eonscioualy  between  earth  and 
heaven.  He  claims  to  be  the  One  Means  of  a  real  approach  to 
the  Invisible  God  :  no  soul  of  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but 
through  Himr.  He  promises  that  all  prayer  offered  in  His 
Kame  shall  be  answered :  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  My  Narae  I 
will  do  itis.'  He  contrasts  Himself  with  a  group  of  His  country- 
men as  follows :  '  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world".'  He  anticipates  His 
Death,  and  foretells  its  consequences  :  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself".'  He  claims  to  be 
the  Lord  of  the  realm  of  death ;  He  will  Himself  wake  the 
sleeping  dead ;  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice" ; 
nay,  He  will  raise  Himself  from  the  dead^.  He  procWms, '  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life«.'  He  encourages  men  to  trust  in 
Him  as  tliey  trust  in  Godt ;  to  make  Him  an  object  of  faith 
just  as  they  believe  in  Code ;  to  honour  Him  as  they  honour 
the  Father^.  To  love  Him  is  a  necessary  mark  of  the  children 
of  God  :  'If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  have  loved  Me'.' 
It  is  not  possible.  He  rules,  to  love  God,  and  yet  to  hate  Him- 

n  St.  John  IV.  S  :  S  Uff"'  i"  *)™'>  "^7^  ^''  "^t^,  oSius  $*>*'  Kafjihv  -roKiv 
8ti  xwpl'  ^f ""  "*  Siva/rSe  jroieJl'  oiiHr. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  6:   iir  f^  tis  ;«(«)   iv  ^/loi,  iB^i^l  'J«  is  ^i  Kj.ij^n,  kh! 

J  Ibid.  xiT.  6 :  o55(lt  (px""  "P^s  i"""  Hbtvo,  «'  c*I  !■'  ^M"^- 
■  Ibid.  ver.  14  :  fdv  ti  aWiaiiTc  iv  t$  ieittarl  ^ou,  iySi  loiSff"'- 
»  Ibid.  riii.  13:  b^iis  ix  tH- nd-ra  imi,  ^Si  4k  tSv  &va  el/d-  6(hj«  Jk  tou 
Kia/xoo  Toiiou  lirri,  iyii  ois  il/ii  4k  toD  «iirii<iv  lainov. 

^  Ibid.  siL  33  !  Kn7i  Ihi  Cl^alfl«  ek  tSi  7fii,  tij'ia.s  iKmUai  rpis  iiiaariy. 

•  Ibid.  V.  28,  29  ;  ^px"""  *?"■  *"  f  "'■''Te!  ol  if  td«  >i«j^f(oiJ  i«o.ii70>'Tai 
Tfil  («-fls  airoB,  ml  4Ki!opti<x«yTCU.     Ibid.  ii.  39,  li.  2S- 

•  Ibid.  u.  19  !  ?'6<raTe  tIv  •■^-  to5to^,  koI  *V  Tpia\y  iii^/paa  iyipH  <^vt6y. 
Ibid.  I.  18  :  iim,irlav  Ix"  ee?nu  oSt^i-  [t))k  4-«x'i''  t""].  ""^  ^|o"0-ia>'  iX" 
iriKa'  XaBiir  tafl'h'- 

•  Ibid.  si.  25  :  'E7iS  ei'ui  J  i.ri<rragis  icai  i,  fai^. 

f  Ibid.  siv.  1  :  /■))  rapaasfdOm  iiiS,v  i,  icapBdi-  irnrr«l(Te  *i!  -yhf  @ihv,  Kat 
th  ifil  marfiert.  Ibid.  xvi.  33:  laOrtt  \i\&^vKa  ifii-,  ha  iv  tp.'A  eipSmi' 
txo'Tt.     If  TV  "iiTtut  exi<^iy  'fifTc-  [4xf"<  Tiaeli.]  i\k&  eapatXTf,  ^7^  yeri- 

%  Ibid.  ti.  39 !  Tow-i  ^oTi  Ti  rp7'"'  "u  ©foS,  T™  irurriiav"  *'(  *"  o'*' 
OTflAd'  <ic«™s.  Ibid.  ver.  40 :  toSto  71V  ^irni'  rh  9i\JI!Ui  tou  TlaTprli  nou- 
Tto  irat  £  flto'pSi'  rJf  Tiiv  Ka!  ■tuniirtv  fts  airiip,  fxO  f""*"  oM"""'-  H>"i- 
ver.  47  :  i  irHrr*i^^  *Ii  ip):,  (x"  M"  aJiS^.w.     Cf.  Acts  xsvi.  18  :  toD  \afii7i 

U  St.  Jolin  V.  1.1 :  Jj^B  i.<!*T«  T.>.Str<  rhy  TiJ-,  BnSis'T.pS^.  Tiv  OaT^pa. 
1  Ibid.  riii.  43  1    d  i  0fii  toiV   wf'iSi'  ^"i  ^7i"rSTt    Si'  ^fie.      Cf.   Ibid. 
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self :  '  He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Fatlier  alsoJ.'  The  proof 
of  a  true  love  to  Him  lies  in  doing  His  bidding :  'If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandmeiits''.' 

Of  this  second  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  the  most 
representative  document  is  the  Discourse  in  the  supper-room. 
How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount !  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
deals  with  questions  of  human  character  and  of  moral  obligation, 
the  reference  to  ouv  Lord's  Person  is  comparatively  indirect. 
It  lies,  not  in  explicit  statements,  but  in  the  authority  of  His 
tone,  in  the  attitude  which  He  tacitly  assumes  towards  the 
teacliers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  towards  the  ancient  Law. 
In  the  last  disoouree  it  is  His  Person  rather  than  His  teachirkg 
which  is  especially  prominent;  His  subject  in  that  discourse  is 
Himself.  Certainly  He  preaches  Himself  in  His  relationship  to 
His  redeemed  ;  but  still  He  preaehea  above  all  and  in  all.  Him- 
self All  radiates  from  Himself,  all  converges  towards  Himself. 
The  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  His  disciples,  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Paraclete,  the  mingling  predictions  of  suffering  and 
of  glory,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  Person  of  Jeaus,  as  mani- 
fested by  HimseE  In  those  matchless  words  all  centres  so  con- 
sistently in  Jesus,  that  it  might  seem  that  Jesus  alone  is  before 
us ;  alone  in  the  greatness  of  His  supramundane  glory ;  alone 
in  hearing  His  burden  of  au  awful,  fiithomless  sorrow. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  us  tliat  language  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  quoted  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Glospel ;  and  you  will  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  consider  the 
objection  which  may  underlie  that  observation  somewhat  at 
length  in  a  future  lecture^.  For  the  present  the  author  of 
'Ecce  Homo'  may  remind  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuse  to  believe  Cluist  to  have  used  these  words,  that  '  we 
cannot  deny  that  He  used  words  which  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  We  cannot  deny  that  He  called  Himself  King, 
Master,  and  Judge  of  men ;  that  He  promised  to  give  rest  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  that  He  instructed  His  followers  to 
hope  for  life  from  feeding  on  His  Body  and  His  Blood™.' 

Indeed  so  entirely  is  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  penetrated 
by  His  Self-assertion,  that  in  order  to  represent  Him  as  simply 

i  St.JohDXT.  2^;  J^M^jUio-uv,  KilrJi'naHaiijugu^iiTiC 
"  Ibid.  iW.  15 :  lh.v  h.~,^-,5.-,i  ^f,  Til  (y^ariii  T&,  ifLii  iTj^mn-f.     1  St. 
John  6 ;  «al  oStii  ^rrir  ^  aydml,  Iva  Tf  piiroTa*«i'  kotS;  ris  inohas  aorov. 
'  See  Lecture  V, 
""  Ecce  Homo,  p.  177,    Cf.  also  Mill,  Mjth,  Interpret,  p.  jg. 

[lect. 
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teaching  moral  tnitli,  while  keeping  Himself  strictlyin  the  back- 
ground of  His  doctrine,  it  would  he  necessary  to  deny  the  tnist- 
worthiaesB  of  all  the  accounts  of  His  teaching  which  we  possess. 
To  recognise  the  difference  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
two  phases  of  His  teaching  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
former  His  Self- proclamation  is  implied,  while  it  is  avowed  in 
the  latter.  For  even  in  that  phase  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
the  three  first  Evangelists  more  particularly  record,  the  public 
assumption  of  titles  and  functions  such  as  those  of  King, 
Teacher,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race,  implies  those  statements 
about  Himself  which  are  preserred  in  the  fourth  Gospel 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  is  really  involved  in  a  claim  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Jesus  Christ  did  put  forward  tl;ia  claim 
must  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
any  true  records  of  Him  whatever.  Men  who  reject  that  account 
of  the  four  Gtospels  which  is  given  us  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
may  perhaps  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  '  I  believe,'  says  that  writer,  '  that  Jesus  habitually 
spoke  of  Himself  by  the  title  Son  of  Man,  [and]  that  in  assum- 
ing that  title  He  tacitly  alluded  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  claimed  for  Himself  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind. 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually  delivered  in  sub- 
stance the  discourse  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew".' 
That  our  Lord  advanced,  this  tremendous  claim  to  be  the  Judge 
of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  conviction  of  foreign  critics,  who 
are  as  widely  removed  as  possible  from  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Holy  Writ".  But  let  us 
reflect  steadily  on  what  Christ  is  thus  admitted  to  have  said  about 
Himself  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  destructive 
criticism.  Christ  says  that  He  will  return  to  earth  as  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  He  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  will  be  attended 
by  bands  of  obedient  angels.  Before  Him  will  be  gathered  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  He  will  judge  them.  In  other  words, 
He  will  proceed  to  discharge  an  office  involving  such  spiritual 
insist,  such  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 

"  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  149;  cf.  St.  Matt.  ist.  31-46. 

"  Baur,  Vorlesungan  liber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  log:  •  Daas  Jesas  Sich 
Selbst  als  den  ktiaitigen  Richter  betrachtete,  unci  anlitlndigte,  l^ast  eich  auch 
nach  clem  EvangcliDm  MatChaus  nicht  in  Zweiiel  ziehea.  Fasst  man  die 
Lchre  ond  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  auch  aur  nacb  dem  sitthchen  Geaichtepunkt 
anf,  anter  welchen  sie  der  Bergrede  nnd  den  Parabein  znfolge  zu  stellen  ist, 
so  gehort  dHKU  wesentlich  aneh  die  Bestimraunr,  Hash  sie  der  nbeo/nte Maasslab 
eur  Timrtheihmg  dei  sUllichea  Wertkes  des  T/ians  and  VerhaUata  der  Mm- 
ichea  int.' 
,v] 
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heart  of  each  one  of  the  milUons  at  His  feet,  Buch  awful,  unshared 
eupremaoy  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  inm^nation  recoils  in 
sheer  agony  from  the  task  of  seriously  contemplating  the  assump- 
tion of  these  duties  by  any  created  intelligence.  He  will  draw 
a  sharp  trenchant  line  of  eternal  separation  through  the  dense 
throng  of  all  the  assembled  races  and  generations  of  men.  He 
■will  force  every  individual  human  being  into  one  of  the  two 
distinct  classes  respectively  destined  for  endle^  happiness  and 
endless  woe.  He  will  reserve  no  cases  as  involving  complex  moral 
problems  beyond  His  own  power  of  decision-  He  will  sanction 
no  intermedial*  class  of  awards,  to  meet  the  neutral  morality  of 
souls  whom  men  might  deem  '  too  bad  for  heaven,  yet  too  good 
for  helL'.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  truth 
in  the  garb  of  parable,  and  that  His  words  must  not  he  taken 
too  literally,  it  may  be  answered  that,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case  {»  supposition  by  no  means  to  be  conceded)  the  main  features, 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  entire  representation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Speaker  claims  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world.  When- 
ever, or  however,  you  understand  Him  to  exercise  His  function, 
Christ  claims  in  that  discourse  to  be  nothing  leas  than  the  Uni- 
versal Judge.  You  cannot  honestly  ti-anslate  His  language  into 
any  inodern  and  prosaic  equivalent,  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
this  tremendous  claim.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  observe  that  Mes- 
siah had  been  pictured  in  prophecy  as  the  Universal  Judge, 
and  that  in  assuming  to  judge  the  world  Jesus  Christ  was  only- 
claiming  an  official  consequence  of  the  character  which  He  had 
previously  assumed.  Surely  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  claim.  It  does  indeed  sliew  what  was  involved  in  the 
original  assertion  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  but  it  does  not 
shew  that  the  title  of  Universal  Judge  was  a  mere  idealist 
decoration  having  no  practical  duties  attached  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Christ  asserts  the  practical  value  of  the  title  very 
deliberately ;  He  insists  on  and  expands  its  significance ;  He 
draws  out  what  it  imphes  into  a  vivid  picture.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  literally  and  deliberately  put  Hiiuself  forward  as 
Judge  of  all  the  world  ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this  Self- 
esaltation  is  not  affected  by  tlie  (act  that  He  made  it,  as  a  part 
of  His  generaJ  Messianic  claim.  If  He  could  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  without  making  it,  He  ought  not  to  have  claimed  to  he 
Messiah  unless  He  had  a  right  to  make  it.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  He  Himself  said  that  the  Father  had  ^ven  Hira  authority 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  P.  But  this, 
p  St.  John  V.  2;. 
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as  has  already  been  shewn,  means  simply  that  He  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judge  because  He  is  Messiah.  True,  the  chosen  title  of 
Messiahship  implies  His  real  Humanity  ;  and  His  Human  Nature 
invests  Him  with  special  fitness  for  this  as  for  the  rest  of  His 
mediatorial  work.  But  then  the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  implying 
His  humanity,  is  ia  felt  contrast  to  a  higher  Nature  which  it 
suggests.  He  is  more  than  human ;  but  He  is  to  judge  us, 
because  He  is  also  Man.  On  the  whole  it  is  impcesible  to  reflect 
steadily  on  this  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  without  feeling  that  either 
such  a  claim  ought  never  to  liave  been  made,  or  that  it  carries  us 
forward  irresistibly  to  a  truth  beyond  and  above  itself. 

In  dealii^  with  separate  souls  our  Lord's  tone  and  language 
are  not  less  significant  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
His  forgiving  sins  1,  and  of  transmitting  to  His  Church  the  power 
of  foi^ving  themr.  But  it  is  clear  that  He  treats  those  who 
come  to  Him  as  literally  belonging  to  Himself,  in  virtue  of  an 
existing  right  He  commands.  He  does  not  invite,  discipleship. 
To  Philip,  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  the  rich  young  man.  He 
says  simply,  '  Follow  Me*.'  In  the  same  spirit  Hts  Apostles  are 
bidden  to  resent  resistance  to  their  Master's  doctrine  :  '  When  ye 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it.  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
your  peace  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
peace  return  to  you.  And  whosoever  sball  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  ofl"  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city'.'  And  as  His  message  is  to 
be  received  upon  pain  of  eternal  loss,  so  in  receiving  it,  men  are 
to  ^ve  themselves  up  to  Him  simply  and  unreservedly.  No 
rival  claim,  however  strong,  no  natural  affection,  however  legiti- 
mate and  sacred,  may  interpose  between  Himself  and  the  soul  of 
His  follower.  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me":'  'If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 

1  St.  Mait.  ii.  6 ;  St.  Mark  iL  lo.  M.  Salvador  represents  in  our  own 
dny  the  Jewlsli  feeling  respecting  tliis  claim  of  onr  Lord.  '  Voila  pourquoi 
les  doctems  se  cecrierent  de  nonveao  en  entendiint  le  Fila  de  Marie  B'arroger 
&  lui-meme.  et  transraettre  ft  sea  d^lcgiipB  le  droit  dn  pardon  :  lis  y  foyaient 
one  autre  maniJre  de  prendre  la  plooe  de  Dieu.'   J^.ius-Clirist,  tom.  ii.  p.  83. 

'  St.  Matt.  »ti.  19  ;  St.  JohD  x'-  " 

■  St.  Matt.  iv.  19.  viii.  13.  ii.  0 
St.  .Tolm  i.  43,  n.  ij. 
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brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple^.'  Accordingly  He  predicts  the  painful  severance  be- 
tween near  relations  which  would  accompany  the  advance  of  the 
Gospel :  '  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  % 
I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but  rather  division  :  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the  mother  in  law  against 
her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother 
in  law  y.'  And  the  Gospel  narrative  itself  furnishes  us  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  Lord's  application  of  His  claim, 
'  He  said  unto  another,  Follow  Me.  But  he  said,  Lord,  sufi'er 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  :  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  another  also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee  ;  but  let 
me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  borne  at  my  house. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  2.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this  imperious  claim  on  the  fart 
of  Jesus  to  rule  the  whole  soul  of  man.  Other  masters  may 
demand  a  man's  active  energies,  or  his  time,  or  his  purse,  or 
his  thought,  or  some  large  share  in  his  affections ;  but  here  ia 
a  claim  on  the  whole  man,  on  his  very  inmost  self,  on  flie 
sanctities  of  his  deepest  life.  Here  is  a  claim  which  sets  aside 
and  ignoiea  the  dearest  tics  of  family  and  kindred,  if  perchance 
they  interfere  with  it.  Does  any  who  is  merely  man  dare  to 
advance  such  a  claim  as  this  1  If  so,  is  it  possible  that,  believing 
him  to  be  only  a  fellow-creature,  we  can  listen  to  the  claim  with 
respect,  with  patience,  without  earnest  indignation?  Do  not  our 
souls  belong  only  and  wholly  to  Him  Who  made  them  %  Can  we 
not  bury  ourselves  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  of  every  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  spirit  which  we  carry  within  % 
Can  we  not  escape,  if  we  will,  from  all  eyes  save  One,  from  all 
wills  save  One,  from  all  voices  save  One,  from  all  beings  excepting 
Him  Who  gave  us  life )  How  then  can  we  listen  to  the  demand 
which  is  advanced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  %  la  it  tolerable  if  He 
is  only  man  i  If  He  does  indeed  share  with  ourselves  the  great 
debt  of  creation  at  the  hand  of  God ;  if  He  exists,  like  ourselves, 
from  moment  to  moment  merely  upon  sufferance  ;  or  rather,  if 
He  is  upheld  in  being  in  virtue  of  a  continuous  and  gratuitous 
ministration  of  life,  supplied  to  Him  by  the  Author  of  all  life  ; 

'  St.  Lake  liv.  26.  »  Ibid.  sii.  51-53.  ■  Ibid.  is.  59-62. 
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is  it  endurable  tliat  He  sliould  thus  assume  to  deal  with  ua  as 
His  own  creatures,  as  beings  who  have  no  rights  before  Him, 
and  whom  He  may  command  at  will  ?  Doubtless  He  speaks  of 
certain  souls  as  given  Him  by  His  Father^;  but  then  He  claims 
the  fealty,  tlie  submission  of  all.  And  even  if  souls  are  only 
'given'  to  Christ,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  absolute 
gift  of  an  immortal  soul  to  a  human  Lord?  What,  in  short, 
is  the  real  moral  justification  of  a  claim,  than  which  no  larger 
could  be  uiged  by  the  Creator  %  How  can  Christ  bid  men  live 
for  Himself  as  for  the  very  End  of  their  existence  %  How  can  He 
r^htly  draw  to^vanls  Himself  the  whole  thought  and  love,  I  do 
not  say,  of  a  world,  but  of  one  single  human  being,  with  this 
imperious  urgency,  if  He  be  indeed  only  the  Christ  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian teachers,  if  He  be  anything  else  or  less  than  the 
supreme  Lord  of  life  ? 

It  is  then  not  merely  an  easy  transition,  it  is  a  positive 
moral  relief,  to  pass  from  considering  these  statements  and 
claims  to  the  declarations  in  which  Jesus  Christ  explains  them 
by  explicitly  asserting  His  Divinity.  For  although  the  solemn 
sentences  in  which  He  mates  that  supreme  revelation  are  com- 
paratively few,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  is  latent,  in  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  posture  which  we  have  been  considering, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  a  fearful  alternative 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  notice. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  public  or  stirring  part  in  life  may 
assume  that  he  has  to  deal  with  three  different  classes  of  men. 
He  must  face  'his  personal  friends,  his  declared  opponents,  and 
a  large  neutral  body  which  is  swayed  by  turns  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  (riendliuess  and  opposition.'  Towards  each  of  these 
classes  he  has  varying  obligations ;  and  from  their  different 
points  of  view  they  form  their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
action.  Now  our  Lord,  entering  as  He  did  perfectly  into  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  human  and  social  existence,  exposed 
Himself  to  this  triple  scrutiny,  and  met  it  by  a  correspondingly 
threefold  revelation.  He  revealed  His  Divinity  to  His  disciples, 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  His  embittered  opponents,  the  chief 
prieste  and  Pharisees. 

Bearing  in  mind  His  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  Na- 
thanaelb  and  of  St.  Peter  f,  as  well  as  His  solemn  words  to 
Nicodemus  * ,  let  us  consider  His  language  in  the  supper-room  to 
St.  Philip.    It  may  have  been  Philip's  restlessness  of  mind,  taking 

"  St.  John  s.  29.       t  Ibid.  1.  49.       e  St.  Matt.  xri.  16.      *  St.John  iii.  18. 
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pleasure,  as  men  will,  in  the  mure  starting  a  religious  difficulty 
for  its  own  Bake  ;  it  may  ha\e  been  an  instinctive  wish  to  find 
some  excuse  for  escaping  from  those  sterner  obligations  which, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  disciplesiiip  would  threaten  presently 
to  impose.  However  this  was,  Phihp  preferred  to  our  Lord  the 
peremptory  request, '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us.'  Well  might  the  answer  have  thrilled  those  who  heard  it. 
'  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
known  Me,  Philip  1  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father ; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father!  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me^!'  Now 
what  this  indwelling  really  implied  is  seen  in  our  Lord's  answer 
to  a  question  of  St.  Jude.  St.  Jude  had  asked  how  it  was  that 
Christ  would  manifest  Himself  to  His  servants,  mA  not  to  the 
worid.  Our  I«rd  replies  that  the  heavenly  revelation  is  made 
to  love  ;  but  the  form  in  which  this  answer  is  couched  is  of  the 
highest  significance.  *  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  my  words ; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  Our  abode  with  himf.'  'We  will  come  imto  him  and 
malte  Our  abode !'  Ecflect :  Who  is  This  Speaker  That  pro- 
mises to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  And  with  Whom  does  He 
associate  Himself?  It  may  be  true  of  any  eminent  saint,  that 
'God  speaks  not  to  him,  as  to  one  outside  Himself;  that  God  is 
in  him  ;  that  he  feels  himself  with  God  ;  that  he  draws  from  his 
own  heart  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Father ;  that  he  lives  m  the 
bosom  of  God  by  the  intercommunion  of  every  moments.'  But 
such  an  one  could  not  forget  that,  favoured  as  he  is  by  the  Divine 
Presence  illuminating  hia  whole  inner  life,  he  still  lives  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  the  Being  Whose  condescension 
has  so  enriched  him.  In  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  he  would  surely 
shrink  with  horror  fi-om  associating  himself  with  God ;  from 
promising,  along  with  God,  to  make  a  dwell ing-plaee  of  the 
souls  that  love  himself;  from  representing  his  presence  with 
men  as  a  blessing  co-ordinate  with  the  presence  of  the  Father ; 
from  attributing  to  himself  oneness  of  will  with  the  Will  of 
God ;  from  implying  that  side  by  side  with  the  Father  of  spints, 

•  St.  Jolm  xiv.  9,  io;-Wm!ama  on  Study  of  Hic  Gospels,  p.  403- 
'  St.  Johnxiy.  23.  ,,.....,        i         t-  e 

8  Quoted  in  Dean  Stanlev's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  part  u.  p.  iGt, 
from  Renan  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75),  who  is  spcnliing  of  our  Lord.  M.  Rcnan, 
in  usinc  this  languaee,  is  Tery  oarefiil  to  explain  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  our  Lord  is  God  :  'J^ras  n'tooiice  pas  un  moment  lidee  sacn- 
ligeC'Oqn'ilsoitDieu.'    Ibid.  ^^^^ 
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lie  was  himself  equally  a  ruler  and  helper  of  the  life  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  most  prominent  statements  however  which  our  Lord 
made  on  the  suhject  of  His  Divinity  occur  in  those  conversations 
with  the  Jews  which  are  specially  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  discovers  this  great  truth  to  the  Jewish  people  by 
three  distinct  methods  of  statement. 

(q)  In  the  first  place,  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  a  double  claim.  He  claims  a. 
pai-ity  of  working  power,  and  He  claims  an  equal  right  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Of  these  claims  the  former  is  implicitly 
contained  in  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  contained  in  the  assumption  of  a  judicial 
avihoniy  equal  to  the  task  of  deciding  the  final  condition  of 
every  individual  human  being.  Although  this  ofBce  is  delegated 
to  and  exercised  by  our  Lord  as  Man,  yet  so  stupendous  a  task 
is  obviously  not  leas  beyond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelligence 
than  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
this  chiim  of  an  equality  in  working  power  with  the  Father  is 
inseparable  from  our  Lord's  statements  that  He  could  confer 
animal  life^  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  hximan 
race  to  life  would  be  eff'ected  by  an  act  of  His  Willi.  These 
statements  were  made  by  our  Lord  after  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  They  are  in  fact  deductions  fi'om 
a  previous  and  more  comprehensive  one.  Our  Lord  had  healed 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  had  bidden  him  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  Jews  saw  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, both  in  the  command  given  to  the  impotent  man,  and  ra 
the  act  of  healing  him.  They  sought  to  slay  our  Lord;  but  He 
justified  Himself  by  saying,  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work).'  'Therefore,' continues  the  Evangelist,  '  the  Jews  sought 

1  St.  Jolin  V.  M  :  i  ttb!  o6t  Sixii  f»oiro.El  The  quicVening  the  dead  is  a 
special  attribute  of  God  (Deut.  ssiii.  39;  '  S»"i-  ii-  S).  It  out  I^td  9 
Turner  of  quickening  whom  He  would  had  referred  only  to  tbe  moral  life  of 
man,  the  fitatemeot  would  not  have  been  less  Bignificant.  To  raise  a  eoul 
from  Bi>irit-ual  death  is  at  least  a3  great  a  miracle,  and  as  strictly  proper  to 
God  Almighty,  bs  to  rdse  a.  dead  body.  But  the  C<.oT»fDa-«  here  m  questi^ 
if  moral  in  ver.  25.  is  Phy^™!  <"  ™-  ^^'  '^}^^^  '^  ^!^"^,'"S  ^  "'^  "^ 
cently-perforroed  miracle  as  an  illusfration  of  His  power.    Ihid.  vers.  B,  c). 

1  St.  John  v.  28, 19 :  lpx<"'  Spa,  i"  §  ^f -^^  "i/"  '■""  »'"lf ''"';  i^o^^rorra. 

^"rst^'joVn  V*"  r"i'riaT^"U'\'«r  v"  ipyiC^r^'^  «»7i  hy^i"'"-'-  ,'w;e 

der  Val«r    seit  Anbeginn    njcbt  aufgehiirt  babe,  zum    Hcl  der  H  cit    za 
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the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  also  that  God  was  Hb  Own  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God''.'  Now  tie  Jews  were  not  mistaken  as  to 
our  Lord's  meaning.  They  knew  that  the  Everlasting  God 
'ueitLer  rests  nor  is  weary;'  they  knew  that  if  He  could  slumber 
but  for  a  moment  the  universe  would  collapse  into  the  nothinj;- 
ness  out  of  which  He  has  summoned  it.  They  knew  that  He 
'  rested  on  the  seventh  day '  from  the  creation  of  new  beings  ; 
but  that  in  maintaining  the  life  of  those  which  already  exist,  He 
'  worketh  hitherto.'  They  knew  that  none  could  associate  him- 
self as  did  Jesus  with  this  world-austaining  energy  of  God,  who 
was  not  himself  God.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  one  could  cite 
G«l's  example  of  an  uninterrupted  energy  in  nature  and  provi- 
dence as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  God's  positive  law,  without 
also  and  thereby  claiming  to  be  Divine.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  our  Lord's  words  need  have  implied  no  more  than  a  resem- 
blance between  His  working  and  the  working  of  the  Father.  If 
indeed  our  Lord  had  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  He  would 
not  have  met  the  objection  urged  by  the  Jews  against  His  break- 
ing the  Sabb  th  It  w  uld  ha  b  n  no  argument  against  the 
Jews  to  hav  sa  d  that  becau  God  s  incessant  activity  is  ever 
working  in  th  n  -ae  th  f  a  holy  Jew  might  work  on 
uninternipte  lly  alth  h  h  th  ly  violated  the  Sabbath  day. 
With  equal  r       a  m    ht    t  ha      b    n  urged,  that  because  God 

wirken,  sondem  mm  f  rt  It  b  zu  j  igen  Stnnde,  so  mit  Nothwen- 
di^keit  und  Becht,  ungeachtet  des  Sabbathsgcsetzes,  aucb  Er,  als  der  Sohn, 
Welcher  ala  Solcher  in  dieser  Seiner  Wirksiuiikeit  nicht  dem  SabbathsgeseC^a 
nnterthan  aein  kann,  sondem  Hen  des  Sabbaths  ist.'  (St  Matt.  lii.  8 ; 
St.  Mark  ii.  28.)  Meyer  in  \oe. 

'  St.  John  y.  18  :  nitWpa  rSioi:  iheyt  Thy  Bthr,  i&ov  iaorhv  voiwy  t$  Sty, 
HI.  Salvador  points  out  tLa  abiding  significance  of  onr  Lord's  langiu^  in  the 
opinion  of  hia  co-religionists.  'Si  I'on  ne  s'attaqnMt  qu'aui  traditions  et 
iaterprftationa  abusites,  c'^tait  s'an  prendre  i  la  jurisprudence  do  jonr,  ans 
i!octenre,anxlionime3;  c'^tMtuser  simplement  dn  droit  commun  en  Israfel.et 
provoquer  une  r^forme.  Mais  si  I'on  ae  mettait  au  dessus  de  llnstitution  en 
elle-meme,  A.  comme  J^sus  devant  les  doctenrs,  on  se  prodamait  le  Maitrt 
absolu  da  sAhaSi,  dan9  ce  caa,  entre  circoncis,  c'^t^t  atCaqner  ik  la  loi,  en 
reuTecser  une  des  pierrea  angulMres;  c'^tait  imposer  an  grand  Sacrifirateur 
le  devoir  de  ^re  entendre  une  vols  acousatiice;  enJin  c'^Cat  s'^lever  au 
dessus  du  Dien  dea  Juiia,  ou  (ottf-ou-mowis  se  preiaidre  son  ijjal.  Aoaai  una 
temoign^  ^olatmit  vient  i  I'appui  de  cette  distinction,  et  ajoute  une  prenve 
h  la  conformity  g^n^rale  des  quatres  fivangiles.  "  Les  Jnife,"  dit  jndicieuaa- 
ment  I'apfltrB  et  ^vang^liste  Jean,  "na  poursuivirent  paa  J^ans,  par  ce  seul 
motif  qu'il  vioiait  les  ordonnances  relatives  au  sabbatb.  On  lui  intenfa  une 
action  par  cette  autre  raison  ;  qu'il  se  faiaait  fgal  a  Dieu," '  Salvador,  J^dua- 
Clirist,  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 

[lect. 
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Bees  good  to  take  the  lives  of  His  creatures,  in  His  mercy  no  less 
than  in  His  justice,  therefore  a  religious  man  might  lightfuUy 
put  to  death  His  tempted  or  afflicted  brother.  The  Sabbath  wa^ 
a  positive  precept,  but  it  rested  on  a  moral  basis.  It  had  been 
given  by  God  Himself.  Our  Lord  claims  a  i^ht  t«  break  tlic 
Sabbath,  because  God's  ever  active  Providence  is  not  suspended 
on  that  day.  Our  Lord  thus  places  both  His  Will  and  His  Power 
on  the  level  of  the  Power  and  Will  of  the  Father.  He  might 
have  parried  the  Jewish  attack  by  saying  that  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  impot-ent  man  was  a  work  of  God,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  but  the  unresisting  organ  of  a  H^her  Being.  On  the 
Sociuian  hypothesis  He  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  He  repre- 
sents the  miracle  as  His  own  work.  He  claims  distinctly  to  be 
Lord  of  nature,  and  thus  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  point  of 
operative  enei^y.  He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  saying  that 
'whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  those  things  the  Son  also 
doeth  in  like  manner^.'  To  narrow  down  these  words  so  as  to 
make  them  only  refer  to  Christ's  imitation  of  the  moral  nature 
of  God,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  the  text  for  which  it  affords  no 
warrant;  it  is  to  make  void  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
sceptical  tradition.  Our  Lord  simply  and  directly  asserts  that 
the  works  of  the  Father,  without  any  restriction,  are,  both  as  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  production,  the  works  of  the  Son. 
Certainly  our  Lord  insists  very  carefully  upon  the  truth  that 
the  power  which  He  wielded  was  derived  originally  from  tlie 
Father.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  He  is  speaking,  as 
Man,  of  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  and  of  the  graces  which 
flowed  from  Deity,  conferred  upon  His  Manliood ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Everlasting  Son,  He  is  describing  those  natui-al  and 
eternal  Gifts  which  are  inherent  in  His  Godhead,  and  which  He 
receives  from  the  Father,  the  Fountain  or  Source  of  Deity,  not 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  favour,  but  in  virtue  of  His  Eternal 
Generation.  As  God,  'the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,'  and 
this,  'not  from  lack  of  power,  but  because  His  Being  is  insepar- 
able from  That  of  the  Father"'.'  It  is  true  of  Christ  as  God  in 
one  sense — it  is  true  of  Him  as  Man  in  another — that  '  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself  But  neither  is  an  absolute  harmony  of 
the  works  of  Christ  with  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Father,  nor  a 
derivation  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  Itself  from  the  Being 
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of  the  Father  by  an  unbegun  and  unending  Generation,  destruc- 
tive of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  representation  of  His  operative 
energy  aa  being  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Father. 

For,  our  Lord's  real  sense  is  made  plain  by  His  subsequent 
sf fttement  that '  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son ;  that  oil  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father".'  This  claim  is  indeed  no  more  than  He  had 
already  advanced  in  bidding  His  followers  trust  Him  and  love 
Him.  The  obligation  of  honouring  the  Son  is  defined  to  be  just 
as  stringent  as  the  obligation  of  honouring  the  Father,  What- 
ever fonn  that  honour  may  take,  be  it  thought,  or  lai^age,  or 
outward  act,  or  devotion  of  the  affections,  or  submiHsion  of  the 
will,  or  that  union  of  thought  and  heart  and  will  into  one 
complex  act  of  self-prostvation  before  Infinite  Greatness,  which 
we  of  the  present  day  usually  mean  by  the  term  'adoration,' 
such  honour  is  due  to  the  Son  no  less  than  to  the  FatJier.  How 
fearful  is  such  a  claim  if  the  Son  be  only  human ;  how  natural, 
how  moderate,  how  just,  if  He  is  in  very  deed  Divine  ! 

{(3)  Beyond  this  assertion  of  an  equal  operative  Power  with 
the  Father,  and  of  an  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  is 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  His  absolute  Oneness  of  Essence  with 
the  Father.  The  Jews  gatliered  around  Him  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  and  pressed  Him  to  tell 
them  whether  He  was  the  Christ  or  not<i.  Our  Lord  referred 
them  to  the  teaching  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  vainP ;  but  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  there  were  docile  and  faithful  souls  whom  He  terms  His 
'sheep,'  and  whom  He  'knew,'  while  they  too  understood  and 
followed  Himi,  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  blessedness  of 
these  His  true  followers.  With  Him  they  were  secure;  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  'pluck  them  out  of  His 
Hand''.'     A  second  reason  for  the  blessedness  of  Hia   sheep 

1  St.  John  T.  II,  33,  Mayer  in  loc  ; '  In  dem  richtenden  Sohne  erspheint 
der  beauftragte  Stdhertreter  des  Vatere,  nnd  er  ist  in  so  fern  ((jso  imraer 
relativ)  zn  elicen  me  der  Vater.'  But  if  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  be  merely 
relative,  if  He  be  mere!  j  honoured  as  an  Ambassador  or  delegated  Judge,  then 
men  do  mtt  honour  Him  as  they  honour  the  Father.  No  identity  of  language 
or  of  outward  reverence  can  atone  for  a  vital  difference  of  principle  in  this 
tribute  of  honour.     Moses  had  been  'aa  a  God  nut»  Pharaoh :'  he  had  been 
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follows  :  '  My  Father  which  gave  them  Me  is  a  Greater  Power 
{jHiiov)  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  ahle  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
FatJIier's  Hand^.'  In  these  words  our  Lord  repeats  His  previous 
assiu-auce  of  the  security  of  His  sheep,  but  He  gives  a  different 
reason  for  it.  He  had  represented  them  as  '  in  His  own  Hand  ;' 
He  now  represents  them  as  in  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  Father, 
How  does  He  consolidate  the&e  two  reasons  which  together 
assure  His  'sheep'  of  their  security!  By  distinctly  asserting 
His  own  oneness  with  the  Father  '  I  and  My  Father  are  One 
Thingt.'  Now  what  kind  of  anity  is  that  which  the  context 
obliges  us  to  see  in  this  solemn  statement^  Is  it  such  a  unity 
as  that  which  our  Lord  desired  for  His  followers  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer ;  a  unity  of  spiritual  communion,  of  reciprocal 
love,  of  common  participation  in  an  imparted,  heaven-sent 
Nature"!  Is  it  a  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  such  as 
that  which,  in  varying  degrees,  is  shared  by  all  true  workers  for 
God*!  How  would  either  of  these  lower  unities  sustain  the 
full  sense  of  the  context,  which  represents  the  Hand  of  the  Son 
as  one  with  the  Hand — that  is,  with  the  Love  and  Power — of 
the  Father,  securing  to  the  souls  of  men  an  effectual  preservation 
from  eternal  mint  A  unity  like  this  must  he  a  di/namia  unity, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  and  intellectual  union,  such  as 
might  exist  in  a  real  seuse  between  a  creature  and  its  God. 
Deny  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you  destroy  the  internal  con- 
nexion of  the  passage^.  Admit  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you 
admit,  by  necessary  implication,  a  unity  of  Essence.  The  Power 
of  the  Son,  which  shields  the  redeemed  from  the  foes  of  their 

•  St.  John  X.  ig. 

*  Ibid.  vet.  30 1  'E7i  mil  6  IlaTJjp  if  (apxy.  For  a  full  esplanation  of  tiiis 
text  Bee  Bishop  Beveridge's  noble  sermon  on  the  Unitj  of  Christ  nith  God 
the  Father.  Worlis,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xxv.   See  also  note  D. 

°  AsinSt-Johnsvii.  II,  11,33.  '  1  Cor.  iii.  8. 

■  Mejer  in  Joh.  x.  19  :  '  Der  Vater  in  dem  Sohne  ist  nod  wirlit,  und  daher 
dieser,  als  Organ  und  Trager  [He  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this]  der 
gottlichen  Thiitiglieit  bei  Ausfiihrung  des  Messianischen  Werks,  nicht  ge- 
Bcliieden  von  Gott  [i.  a.  flie  Father]  nicbt  ein  sioeiler  ainsa  und  neben  Qott  Ut, 
gondem  nach  dem  Wesen  jener  Gemeinachaft  Kns  mit  Gott.  Qottes  Hand 
ist  dtther  seme  Rsai  in  dei  VolMehung  dea  Werkea,  bei  welchetn  Er  Gottea 
Macht,  Liebe  n.  s.  w.  handiiabt  und  zur  AnsfiiLrui^  bringt.  Die  Finheit  ist 
mitbin  die  der  djnamiachen  GeBiranscbaft,  womaoh  der  Vatei  im  Sohne  ist, 
i,i7^i,iAg,^sis^i.is  ileTSr^n,  fLe.as  manj  meil  Erihn^ewfiht  und  geaandt 
hat.  Die  Arianische  Faasuug  von  der  ethUeuea  HannrmiB  geniigt  nicht,  da  die 
Argumentation,  ohne  die  Einheit  der  Maeht  (weldie  Chrjs.  Euth.  Zig.  u.  V. 
auch  Liiclie  mjt  Recht  urgircn)  zu  verstehen,  nicht  zutreffen  wOrde."  Tliis 
interpretation  is  remarliable  tor  its  scholarly  fairness  in  a  writer  »ha  sita  so 
loosely  to  the  Catholic  bdief  in  our  Lord's  Godhead  as  Mejcr. 
IV] 
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salTation,  is  the  very  Power  of  the  Father ;  and  this  identity  of 
Power  is  itself  the  outflow  and  the  manifestation  of  a  Oneness 
of  Nature.  Not  that  at  this  height  of  contemplation  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  so  distinctly  manifested  just  now  in  the  work  of 
guarding  His  redeemed,  melts  away  into  any  mere  aspect  or 
relation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures. 
As  St.  Augustine  ohserres  on  this  text,  the  'unum'  saves  us 
from  the  Charybdis  of  Arianism;  the  'sumua'  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  Seylla  of  Sabellius.  The  Son,  within  the  incom- 
municahle  unity  of  God,  is  stiD  Himself;  He  is  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son.  Yet  this  personal  subsistence  is  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Life  strictly  compatible  with  Unity  of  Essence ; — the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Thing. 

'  Intellexerunt  Judjei,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.'  The  Jews 
understood  our  Lord  to  assume  Divine  honours,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  the  capital  sentence  decreed  against  blasphemy  by 
the  Mosaic  lawJ.  His  words  gave  them  a  fair  ground  for  saying 
that  'heing  Man,  He  made  Himself  GoA':'  Now  if  our  Lord 
had  been  in  reality  only  Man,  He  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected to  say  so.  Whereas  He  proceeds,  as  was  often  His  wont, 
to  reason  with  His  opponents  upon  their  own  real  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  so  to  bring  them  back  to  a  point  at  which  they 
were  forced  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very  inference  which  had 
just  roused  their  indignation.  With  this  view  our  Lord  points 
out  the  application  of  the  word  Elohim,  to  the  wicked  judges 
under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  in  the  eighty-second  Psaim  \ 
Surely,  with  this  authoritative  language  before  their  eyes,  Hie 
countrymen  could  not  object  to  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.  And  yet  He  irresistibly  implies  that  His  title  to  Divinity 
is  higher  tl^n,  and  indeed  dbtinct  in  kind  from,  that  of  the 
Jewish  magistrates.  If  the  Jews  could  tolerate  that  ascription 
of  a  lower  and  relative  divinity  to  the  corrupt  officials  who, 
theocratically  speaking,  represented  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  surely, 
looking  to  the  witness  of  His  works.  Divinity  could  not  be 
denied  to  One  Who  so  manifestly  wielded  Divine  power  as  did 
Jesusb,  Our  Lord's  ailment  is  thus  d,  mi/nori  ad  mo^  ;  and 
He  arrives  a  second  time  at  the  assertion  which  had  already 
^ven  such  offence  to  His  countrymen,  and  which  He  now 
repeats  in  terms  expressive  of  His  sliaring  not  merely  a  dy- 
namical but  an  essential  unity  with  the  Father  ;  '  The  Father  is 
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in  Me,  ami  I  in.  Himf^.'  WLat  tlie  Father  is  to  tlie  Son,  tlie 
Son  is  to  the  Father.  The  context  again  forbids  us  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  phrases  which  are  often  used  to  express 
the  indwelling  of  God  with  holy  souls,  since  no  moral  quality  is 
here  in  question,  but  an  identity  of  Power  for  the  performance 
of  superhuman  works.  Our  Lord  expresses  this  Iruth  of  His 
wielding  the  power  of  the  Father,  by  asserting  His  identity  of 
Nature  with  the  Father,  which  involves  His  Omnipotence.  And 
the  Jews  understood  Him.  He  had  not  retracted  what  tliey 
accounted  blasphemy,  and  they  again  endeavoured  to  take  His 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Christ's  langu^e  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon  is  but  an  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  materialize  spiritual  truth,  which  seems  to  be 
BO  unhappily  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  '  What  grossness  of 
apprehension,'  it  will  be  urged,  'is  here  !  How  can  you  thus 
confound  language  which  merely  asserts  the  sustained  inter- 
communion of  a  holy  soul  with  God,  and  those  hard  formal 
scholastic  assertions  of  an  identity  of  essence?'  But  it  is 
obvious  to  rejoin  that  in  cases  like  that  before  us,  language 
must  be  morally  held  to  mean  what  it  is  understood  to  mean  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  all,  language  is  designed 
to  convey  thought ;  and  if  a  speaker  perceives  that  his  real  miad 
has  not  been  conveyed  by  one  statement,  he  is  bound  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  that  statement  by  another.  Had  our  Lord 
been  speaking  to  populations  accustomed  to  Pantheistic  modes 
of  thinking,  and  insensible  to  the  fundamental  distinctness  of 
the  Uncreated  from  all  forms  of  created  life.  His  a^erlion  of 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  might  perhaps  have  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  the  rapture  of  a  subjective  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  raised  above  its 
ordinary  level,  that  He  could  hyperbolical  ly  describe  His  sensa- 
tions as  Divine.  Had  our  Lord  been  an  Indian,  or  an  Alex- 
andrian, or  a  German  mystic,  some  such  interpretation  might 
have  been  reasonably  affixed  to  His  language.  Had  Christ  been 
a  Christian  instead  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  we  might, 
after  carefully  detaching  His  words  from  their  context,  have 
even  supposed  that  He  was  describing  the  blessed  experience  of 
millions  of  believers ;  it  being  certain  that,  since  t!ie  Incarnation, 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  a  real  union  with  the  All-holy 
God.     Undoubtedly  writers  like  St.  Augustine,  and  many  of 
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later  tlate«,  do  speak  of  the  union  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian in  terms  which  signally  illustrate  the  loving  condescension 
of  God  truly  present  in  holy  souls,  of  God's  gift  of  Himself  to 
His  redeemed  creatures.  But  the  belief  of  ttese  writers  re- 
specting the  Nature  of  the  Most  High  has  placed  the  phrases 
of  their  mystical  devotion  beyond  the  reach  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding.  And  our  Lord  was  addressing  earnest 
mouotheists,  keenly  alive  to  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Life  of  the  Creator  and  the  life  of  the  creature,  and  re- 
ligiously jealous  of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  The  Jews  did  not 
understand  Christ's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  any 
merely  moral,  spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.  Christ  did  not  en- 
courage them  so  to  understand  it.  The  motive  of  their  in- 
dignation was  not  disowned  by  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  a  Divine  Person ;  and  He  never 
repudiated  that  construction  of  His  language. 

(y)  In  order  however  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father,  let  us  ask  a  simple 
question.  Does  it  appear  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  existed  previously  to  His  Human  Life  upon  this 
earthl  Suppose  that  He  is  only  a  good  man  enjoying  the  highest 
degree  of  constant  spiritual  intercommunion  with  Gfld,  no  refer- 
ences to  a  Pre- existent  Life  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  such  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  Kevetation,  and  to  have 
professed  it  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  would  simply  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  mental 
derangement.  But  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time,  and  clothed 
in  our  human  nature ;  and  some  references  to  a  consciousness 
extending  backwards  through  the  past  into  a  boundless  eternity 
are  only  what  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at  His  hands. 

Let  U8  then  listen  to  Him  as  He  is  proclaiming  to  His 
countrymen  in  the  temple,  'Ha  man  keep  My  saying.  He  shall 
never  see  death '.'  The  Jews  exclaim  that  by  such  an  announce- 
ment He  assumes  to  be  greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophete. 
They  indignantly  ask, '  Whom  mafeest  Thou  Thyself?'  Here  as 
elsewhere  our  Lord  keeps  both  sidra  of  His  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father  in  fuH  view  :  it  is  the  Father  that  glorifies  His 

*  e.  g.  Thomas  i  Kempis.  Of  his  tesfihiiis  respecting  the  onion  between  God 
and  the  devout  goal,  there  is  a  good  smnmary  in  Uliraann's  Roformers  before 
the  Refbrmation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-149.     Clarke's  transL 

'  St.  John  viii.  51 ;  Us  tu  Thv  xi-^av  -r'av  ejiij'  TTj/f^ap,  Bn^'oToi'  oh  /i!;  flem- 
|n;irt|  eiiTiv  oiuvo. 

[  LECT. 
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Miinhood,  and  tlie  Jews  would  glorify  Him  too  if  they  were  the 
Father's  true  cliildren.  But  it  was  not  tlieir  Heavenly  Father 
alone,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  variance.  The  earthly 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race  might  be  invoked  to  rebuke  hia 
recreant  posterity.  '  Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'  Abraham  had  seen  the  day  of 
Messiah  by  the  light  of  proiiheey,  and  accordingly  this  statement 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  Of 
itself  such  a  claim  would  not  have  shocked  the  Jews ;  they 
would  have  discussed  it  on  its  merits.  They  had  latterly  looked 
for  a  pohtical  chief,  victorious  but  human,  in  their  expected 
Messiah ;  they  would  have  welcomed  any  prospect  of  realizing 
their  expectations.  But  they  detected  a  deeper  and  to  them  a 
less  welcome  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.  He  had  meant, 
they  thought,  by  His  'Day'  something  more  than  the  years  of 
Hia  Human  Life.  At  any  rate  they  would  ask  Him  a  question, 
which  would  at  once  justify  their  suspicions  or  enable  Him  to 
clear  Himself.  '  Thou,'  they  said  to  Him, '  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  V  Now  if  our  Lord  had  only 
claimed  to  be  a  human  Messiah,  such  as  the  Jews  of  later  yeai-s 
had  learned  to  look  for,  He  must  have  earnestly  disavowed  any 
such  inference  from  His  words.  He  might  have  replied  that  if 
Abraham  saw  Him  by  the  %ht  of  prophecy,  this  did  not  of  itself 
imply  that  He  was  Abraham's  contemporary,  and  so  that  He 
had  Himself  literally  seen  Abraham.  But  His  actual  answer 
more  than  justified  the  most  extreme  suspicions  of  His  examiners 
as  to  His  real  meaning.  '  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  yoa.  Before  Abraham  was,  lam.'  In  these  tremendous 
words  the  Speaker  institutes  a  double  contrast,  in  respect  both 
of  the  duration  and  of  the  mode  of  His  existence,  between  Him- 
self and  the  great  ancestor  of  IsraeL  npii"  'Afipaan  ytvtaBai, 
Abraham,  then,  had  come  into  existence  at  some  given  point  of 
time.  Abraham  did  not  exist  until  his  parents  gave  him  birth. 
But,  "EyoJ  flfxt.  Here  is  simple  existence,  with  no  note  of 
beginning  or  end  S.      Our  Lord   says  not,  '  Before  Abraham 

■  St.  John  viii.  58.  Mejrer  id  Ioc.  :  '  Ehe  Abraham  ward,  bin  Ich,  alter 
1J9  Abraham's  Werdea  ist  meine  Existenz.'  Stier  chatacleriKes  oar  Lord's 
words  as  '  a  sudden  [not  to  Himself]  flash  of  reselation  out  of  the  depths  of 
His  own  Eteruid  Consdousuess.'  That  Christ  should  linall;  have  spoken 
thus,  is  noi,  Stier  urges,  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  supposition  of  this  Eternal 
ConsciousDesa  eier  abiding  with  Him.  Rather  is  it  wonderful,  that  Ho 
should  ordinarily,  and  as  a  rule,  have  restrained  it  so  mnch.  Here  too, 
indeed.  He  restrains  Himself.  He  does  not  go  on  to  say,  as  afterwards  in  the 
Great  Intercession — irpi  to5  tJ»  miffjioF  thai  (St.  John  xsii.  5). 
IV  ] 
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was,  I  was,'  but  '  I  am.'  He  claims  pre-existence  indeed,  but  He 
doea  not  merely  claim  pre-exietence ;  He  unveils  a  conscious- 
ness of  Eternal  Being.  He  speaks  as  One  on  Whom  time  bas  no 
effect,  and  for  Wbom  it  has  no  meaning.  He  is  the  I  AM  of 
ancient  Israel ;  He  knows  no  past,  as  He  knows  no  future  ;  He 
18  imbegiiming,  unending  Being;  He  is  the  eternal  'Now.' 
This  is  tbe  plain  sense  of  His  language,  and  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  commentary  upon  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■violent  expedients  to  which  Humanitarian  ivriters  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  evade  it  h. 

_  Here  again  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord,  and  attempted  to 
kili  Him ;  while  He,  instead  of  explaining  Himself  in  any  sense 
which  would  have  disarmed  their  anger,  simply  withdrew  from 
the  temple'. 

With  this  statement  we  may  compare  Clirist's  references  to 
His  pre-esistence  in  His  two  great  sacramental  Discourses. 
Conversing  with  Nicodemus  He  describes  Himself  as  tbe  Son  of 
Man  Who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  Who  while  yet 
speaking  was  in  heaven  K  Preaching  in  the  great  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  He  calls  Himself  'the  Bread  of  Life  Which  had 
come  do\ra  from  heaven.'  He  repeats  and  expands  this  descrip- 
tion of  Himself,  His  pre-existence  is  tbe  warrant  of  His  life- 
giving  power'.  The  Jews  objected  that  they  knew  His  fether 
and  mother,  and  did  not  understand  His  advancing  any  such 
claim  as  this  to  a  Pre-existent  Life.  Our  Lord  replied  by  sayii^ 
that  no  man  could  come  to  Him  unless  taught  of  God  to  do  so, 
and  then  proceeded  to  re-assert  His  pre-existence  in  tbe  same 
terms  as  before  m.  He  pursued  His  former  statement  into  its 
mysterious  consequences.  Since  He  was  the  heaven-descended 
Bread  of  Life,  His  Flesh  was  meat  indeed  and  His  Blood  was 
dnuk  indeed".     They  only  would  have  life  in  them  who  should 

\P^'}}^'^^^  ?'°-  St-Johnvui.  s8;  '  Das  ^  .iVi  isl  aW  weder :  Ich  bin 
es  (der  Messias)  zu  denten  {Favslai  Sodnvs,  Paulm,  gacz  oonteitwidrie), 
nochin  den  SathscUais  Gottes,  zu  verlegen  (Sam.  OeH,  Grolme,  Pmlus, 
a.  Vnitnu),  was  scion  durch  daa  Praea.  verbo6en  wird.  Nor  noch 
geschichtUch  Iwmerkenswerth  ist  die  Ton  FaustuB  Sodnns  such  in  das 
bocinittniBciie  BekienntnisB  (s.  Catech.  Racor.  ed.  Oeder,  p.  144,  f.)  aberee- 
gangene  Auslagnng :  "Ehe  Abraham,  Abraham,  d.  i.  derVaeer  vieler  Viilker 
wird,  bm  Ich  es,  nSmKch  der  Mesaias,  das  Lioht  der  Welt."  Damit  ermahne 
Er  die  Jud™,  an  Iho  zn  gUaben,  so  lange  es  noch  Zeit  sei,  ehe  die  Gnade 
von  ihnen  genommen  und  auf  die  Heiden  iibcrgetrasan  werde,  wodnreh  dano 
Abrahaoi  der  Vater  vleler  Viilker  werde." 


L  John  vi 


.59-  »  Ibid,  ni.  13.  1  Ibid.  vi.  33. 

°  Ibid.  vers.  44-51.  =  ibid.  ver.  55. 
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eat  this  Flesh  and  drink  this  Blood  o.  Life  eternal,  Ecsutrection 
at  tbe  last  dayP,  and  His  own  Presence  even  now  within  the 
soul  1,  Tould  follow  upon  a  due  partaking  of  that  heavenly  food. 
When  the  disciples  murmured  at  this  doctrine  as  a  '  hard  say- 
ing'',' our  Lord  met  their  ohjections  by  predicting  His  coming 
Ascension  into  heaven  as  an  event  which  would  justify  His  allu- 
sions to  His  pre-existcnce,  no  less  than  to  the  life-giving  virtue 
of  His  Manhood.  '  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  hefore^f  Again,  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  pre-existence  lightens  up  such  mysterious  sayings  as  the 
following  ;  'I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go  ;  but  ye 
cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go ' ; '  'I  am  from 
ahove  ;  .  .  .  I  am  not  of  this  world";'  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins» ;'  'I  eame  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father^.'  Once  more,  how  full  of  solemn 
significance  is  that  reference  to  'the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was','  in  the  great  intercession  which  our 
Incarnate  Saviour  offei-ed  to  the  Eternal  Father  on  the  eve  of 
His  agony ! 

Certainly  taken  alone,  our  Lord's  allusions  to  His  Pre-existcnce 
need  not  imply  His  true  Divinity.  There  is  indeed  no  ground 
for  the  theory  of  a  Palestinian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ;  and 
even  Strauss  shrinks  from  supposing  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  the  mouthpiece  of  Alexandrian  theories  of  which  a 
Jewish  peasant  would  never  have  heard.  Arianisni  however 
would  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  passages  just 

"  St.  John  ri.  S3,  P  Ib;i  ver.  54. 

9  Ibid.  ver.  56.  '  Ibid.  ver.  60. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  62.  Stransa  thinks  it  '  difficult  but  admissible'  to  interpret 
St.  John  viii.  5S,  with  the  Sociaian  Crell.  of  a  purely  ideal  existence  in  the 
pradeterminBtion  of  God.  He  considers  it  Lowei'ei'  'scsicely  possible  to  view 
the  prayer  to  the  Father  {St.  Joho  ivii.  5)  to  confirm  the  Siija  which  Jesus 
had  vith  Hita  before  the  world  was,  as  an  entieaty  for  the  communieation  of 
a  glory  predestmed  for  Jesus  from  eternity.'  He  adds  that  tbe  language  of 
Jesua  (St.  John  vi.  6j)  where  He  apeaka  of  tbe  Son  of  Man  re-aaceoding 
where  He  was  before,  orafiafi'EU'  Sirou  liv  tJ  liJifrfpof,  is  'in  its  intrinsic  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  in  that  which  ia  reflected  on  it  from  other  passages,  unequivo- 
cally significative  of  actual,  not  merely  of  ideal  pre-eiistence.'  Leben  Jesn, 
pt.  ii.  kap.  4.  §  65. 

Here,  as  sometimes  elsewhere,  Strauss  incidentally  upholds  the  natural  and 
Cathohc  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  ;  nor  are  we  now  concerned 
with  the  theory  to  which  be  eventually  applies  it.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
served, that  Strauss  migbt  have  at  least  interpreted  St.  Jobn  viii.  58  by  the 
light  of  St.  John  vi,  6j,  •  Ibid.  ^iii.  14.  "  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

■  Ibid,  ver,  J4,  1  Ibid.  svi.  1%.  '  Ibid.  Mu.  5, 
IV] 
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referred  to,  though  not  in  all,  our  Lord  might  conceivably  have 
been  speaking  of  a  created,  although  pre-esiatent,  life.  Yet  if 
we  take  these  passages  in  connesion  with  our  Lord's  asaertiou  of 
His  being  One  with  the  Father,  each  truth  will  be  seen  to  sup- 
port and  complete  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  asserts 
His  substantial  oneness  with  Deity,  on  the  other,  His  distinct 
pre-esistent  Personality.  He  might  be  an  inferior  and  created 
Beii^,  if  He  were  not  thus  absolutely  Due  with  God.  He  might 
be  only  a  saintly  man,  and,  as  sucl^  described  as  an  '  aspect,'  a 
'manifestation'  of  the  Divine  Life,  if  His  language  about  Hia 
pre-existence  did  not  cleariy  imply  that  before  His  birth  of 
Mary  He  was  already  a  living  and  superhuman  Person. 

If  indeed,  in  Hia  dealings  with  the  multitude,  our  Lord  had 
been  really  misunderstood.  He  had  a  last  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining Himself  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  whatever  was  the  dominant 
motive  that  prompted  our  Lord's  apprehension,  the  Sanhedrin 
condemned  Him  because  He  claimed  Divinity.  The  members  of 
the  court  stated  this  before  Pilate,  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God».' 
Their  language  would  have  been  meaningless  if  they  had  under- 
stood by  the  '  Son  of  God'  nothing  more  than  the  ethical  or 
theocratic  Sonship  of  their  own  ancient  kings  and  saints.  If  the 
Jews  held  Christ  to  be  a  false  Messiah,  a  false  prophet,  a  blas- 
phemer, it  was  because  He  claimed  literal  Divinity.  "True,  the 
Messiah  was  to  have  been  Divine.  But  the  Jews  had  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy''.  After  the  witnesses 
had  delivered  their  various  and  inconaistent  teatimonies,  the 
high  priest  arose  and  said,  '  I  atljure  Thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  Thou  tell  ua  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Jesus  saitb  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  hia  clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy"^.' 

•  St.Jolinxix.  7.  ' DeTant  ee procurateur,'  observes  M.Salvador,  'chacnne 
des  paitiEia  iasA  une  parole  capitale.  Telle  fut  celle  dn  conseil  on  de  ees 
d^l^gnls  :  "  Nous  avons  une  lot ;  d'aprba  cette  loi  11  doit  mourlr,"  non  parce- 
qu'il  s'est  fiiit  File  de  Dien,  selon  I'espression  femilibre  a  notre  langue  et  a  nos 
prophfetes  i  mais  porcequ'il  se  fidt  fgM  ^  Dien,  et  Dieu  mame.'  Salvador, 
J^sos-Christ,  ii.  p.  204. 

>■  Lev.  iiiv.  16;  Deut.  xiii.  5  ;  cf.  Wilson,  IlluslratioQ  of  the  Method  of 
Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  26.  °  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  6J-65. 
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The  blasphemy  did  not  consist,  either  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  claim  to  lie  Messiah,  or  even,  except- 
ing indirectly,  in  that  which  by  the  terms  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
was  involved  in  Messiahship,  namely,  the  commission  to  judge 
the  world.  It  was  the  further  cli«m<l  to  he  the  Son  of  God, 
not  in  any  moral  or  theocratic,  but  in  the  natural  sense,  at  which 
the  high  priest  and  his  coadjutors  professed  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked.  The  Jews  felt,  as  our  Lord  intended,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  in  Daniel's  prophecy  could  not  hut  be  Divine ;  they  knew 
what  He  meant  by  appropriating  such  words  as  applicable  to 
Himself.  Just  as  one  body  of  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Jesus  when  He  called  God  His  Father  in  such  sense  as  to  claim 
Divinity  ^  ;  and  another  when  He  contrasted  His  Eternal  Being 
with  the  fleeting  life  of  Abraham  in  a  distant  pastf;  and  anotlier 
when  He  termed  Himself  Son  of  God,  and  associated  Himself 
with  His  Father  as  being  dynamically  and  so  substantially  One  E; 
— just  as  they  murmured  at  His  pretension  to  '  have  come  down 
from  heaven'','  and  detected  blasphemy  in  His  authoritative  re- 
mission of  sins*; — so  when,  before  His  judges.  He  admitted  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  all  further  discussion  was  at 
an  end.  The  high  priest  exclaimed  '  Ye  have  heard  His  blas- 
phemy ;'  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death. 
And  a  very  accomplished  Jew  of  our  own  day  M  Salvador  has 
hwhhq  urLdD         ywash 


Jcs      Chr  h  H 

d     h 

Preaaens^,  J^sua  Christ,  pp.  341,  615.  ,t.  J.lin  v.  17,  18. 

'  Ibid.  viii.  58,  59.  *  Ibid.  s.  30.  31,  33.  '  Ibid.  -n.  41. 

'  St.  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  St.  Luke  s.  10,  ai. 

*  Salvador,  Jtsiis-ChriBt,ii.  pp.  133,  133,  195:  'L»  question  asait  nn  c6t^ 
poUtdqne  on  national  juif :  c'^tait  in  resistance  du  Fils  de  Marie,  dans  Jt^ru- 
snlem  mdme,  aux  ordres  et  avertissements  du  grand  Conseil.  Au  point  de 
me  re^eux,  eelon  ia  loi,  Jdsus  se  tronvMt  en  cause  poor  a'^tre  d^tar^  ^gal 
i  Dieu  et  Dieu  liii.m6me.'  See  also  the  Kev.  W,  Wdson's  lilustrataon  of  the 
Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  77,  sqq.  Mr.  Wilson  shews 
tliat  the  Sanhe^n  fflnceie\j  be^eved  our  liord  to  be  gnillj  ol  ttie  critne  of 
blasphemj,  sa  inseparable,  to  a  Jewish  apprehension,  from  His  claitn  to  be 
Divine.  This  is  argned  (l)  from  the  regularity  of  the  ptoceedinga  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  earnestness  and  unanimity  of  the 
Judges.  Tlie  false  witnesses  were  considered  as  such  by  the  Sanhedrin  i  our 
Lorf  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  His  Own  confession  ;  (i)  from  the 
language  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  Pilate :  'By  o«r  iaw  He 
ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Sod  of  Grod;'  (3)  from  the  fact 
IT] 
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I.TL  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  our  Lord's 
language  about  Himself,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  our  very 
fundamental  conceptions  of  His  character.  There  ia  indeed  a 
certain  seeming  impropriety  in  using  that  word  'character'  with 
respect  to  Jesus  Chriat  at  all.  For  in  modern  language 
'  charaeter'  generally  implies  the  predominance  or  the  absence 
of  some  Mde  or  sides  of  that  great  whole,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  background  of  each  individual  man  as  the  true 
and  complete  ideal  of  hmnan  nature.  This  predominance  or 
absence  of  particular  traits  or  faculties,  this  precise  combination 
of  active  or  of  passive  qualities,  determines  the  moral  flavour  of 
each  individual  life,  and  constitutes  character.  Character  is 
that  whereby  the  individual  is  marked  ofi'  from  the  presumed 
standard  or  level  of  typical  manhood.  Yet  the  closest  analysis 
of  the  actual  Human  Life  of  Jesus  reveals  a  moral  Portrait  not 
only  unlike  any  that  men  have  witnessed  before  or  since,  but 
especially  remarkable  in  that  it  presents  an  equally  balanced  and 
entirely  harmonious  representation  of  all  the  normal  elements  of 
our  perfected  moral  nature'.  Still,  we  may  dare  to  ask  the 
question :  What  are  the  features  in  that  perfectly  harmonious 
moral  Life,  upon  which  the  reverence  and  the  love  of  Christians 
dwells  most  constantly,  most  thankfully,  most  enthusiastically  % 

I  If  then  on  such  a  subject  I  may  utter  a  truism  without 
irreverence,  I  say  first  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sincere.  He 
posse^-sed  that  one  indispensable  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
specially  for  a  teacher  of  religion  :  He  believed  in  what  He  said, 
without  leserve ;  and  He  said  what  He  believed,  without  regard 
to  consequenees.  Material  error  is  very  pardonable,  if  it  be 
error  whi<.h  in  good  faith  believes  itself  to  be  truth.  But  evident 
insincerity  we  cannot  pardon ;  we  cannot  regard  with  any  other 

that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  no  material  object  to  gain  bj  pro- 
nouncing Jeans  guilty,  without  being  persuaded  of  His  criminalil:yin  claiming 
to  be  B  Divine  Person.  Mr.  Wilson  fortifies  these  considerations  1^  appeal- 
ing to  our  Lard's  silence,  to  St.  Peter's  atlilreas  to  his  eountrymen  in  Acts  iii. 
14-1 7,  and  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people. 

1  Young,  Christ  of  History,  p.  217  :  'The  dilficnlty  which  we  chiefly  feel 
in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  unfolded  itself  before  men 
arises  from  its  absolute  perfection.  On  this  very  accoant  it  is  less  fitted  to 
aiiest  observatjon.  A  aiuglB  escellenoe  minsua]\y  devdopeJ,  thougb  in  (he 
n^ghbonrhood  ot  great  faults,  is  instantly  and  univeraally  attractive.  Per- 
fect symmefrj,  00  the  other  hand,  does  not  stiiMle,  and  is  hidden  from 
common  and  casual  observers.  But  it  is  this  which  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  we  distinguish  in  Him  at  each  moment  that 
precise  manifestation  which  is  most  natural  and  most  right.' 

[  LECT. 
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sentimeut  than  that  of  indignation  the  conscious  propagation  of 
what  is  known  to  be  feilee,  or  even  to  be  exaggerated.  If  however 
the  sincerity  of  our  Lord  could  be  reasonably  called  in  question, 
it  might  Bufiiee,  among  the  various  facta  which  ao  irresistibly 
establish  it,  to  point  to  His  dealings  with  persons  who  followed 
and  trusted  Him.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  errors  of  men  who 
oppose  us ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  perfectly  outspoken 
with  those  who  love  us,  or  who  look  up  to  us,  or  whose  services 
may  be  of  use  to  ns,  and  who  may  be  alienated  by  our  out- 
spokenness. Now  Jesus  Christ  does  not  merely  drag  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  hidden  motives  of  His  powerful  adversaries, 
that  He  may  exhibit  them  with  so  mercifully  implacable  an 
accuracy,  in  all  their  baseness  and  pretension.  He  exposes,  with 
equal  impartiality,  the  weakness,  or  the  unreality,  or  the  self- 
deception  of  others  who  already  regard  Him  with  affection  or 
who  desire  to  espouse  His  cause.  A  disciple  addresses  Him  as 
'  Glood  Master.'  The  address  was  in  itself  sufficiently  justifiable ; 
but  our  Lord  observed  that  the  speaker  had  used  it  in  an  unreal 
and  conventional  manner.  In  order  to  mark  His  displeasure  He 
sharply  asked,  '  Why  callest  thou.  Me  Good  %  There  is  none  good 
but  One,  that  is,  God".'  A  multitude  which  He  has  fed  miracu- 
lously returns  to  seek  Him  on  the  following  day ;  but  instead 
of  silently  accepting  this  tacit  proof  of  His  popular  power.  He 
observes,  'Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  tbe  miracles,  but 
because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  ".'  On  another 
occasion,  we  are  told,  '  there  went  great  multitudes  with  Him.' 
He  turns,  warns  them  that  all  human  aSections  must  be  sacrificed 
to  His  service,  and  that  none  could  be  His  disciple  who  does  not 
take  up  the  cross".  He  solemnly  bids  men 'count  the  cost' before 
they 'build  the  tower'  of  discipleshipP,  He  is  on  the  point  of  being 
deserted  by  all,  and  an  Apostle  protests  with  fervid  exaggeration 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to  death.  But  our 
Lord,  instead  of  at  onee  welcoming  the  affection  which  dictated 
this  protestation,  pauses  to  shew  Simon  Peter  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  heartl  With  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  the  rich  young  man,  it  is  ever  the  same  ;  Christ  cannot 
flatter.  He  cannot  disguise,  He  cannot  but  set  forth  truth  in  its 
limpid  purity  "■.     Such  was  His  moral  attitude  throughout  r  sin- 

"  St.  Lukexiv.  26,  37. 


"  St.  :if  aril  X. 

l3.             °  St.  John 

'  Ibid.  VM.  2I 

i.               1  St.  John: 

'  Cf.  Newmar 

1,  Parochial  Sermons,  1 
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cerity  was  the  mainapring  of  His  whole  thought  and  action ;  and 
when  He  stood  before  His  judges  He  could  exclaim,  in  this  as  in 
a  wider  sense,  '  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  =,' 
Surely  this  sincerity  of  our  Holy  Saviour  is  even  at  this  hour 
a  main  secret  of  His  attractive  power.  Men,  we  know,  may 
flatter  and  deceive,  till  at  length  the  soul  grows  sick  and  weary 
of  a  world,  which  Truth  in  her  stem  simplicity  might  some* 
times  seem  to  have  abandoned.  But  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  to  us 
fi-om  the  Gospel  pages,  or  speaking  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
conscience,  is  a  Monitor  Whom  we  can  trust  to  tell  us  the  un- 
welcome but  wholesome  truth ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  Him 
as  false,  He  would  no  longer  be  Himself  in  our  thought ;  He 
would  not  be  changed ;  He  would  simply  have  disappeared  t. 

2.  A  second  moral  truism  :  Jesus  Christ  was  unselfish.  His 
Life  was  a  prolonged  act  of  Self-sacrifice ;  and  sacrifice  of  self  is 
the  practical  expression  and  measure  of  unselfishness.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  where  there  was  no  sin  to  be  curbed  or  worn 
away  by  sorrow  and  pain,  there  room  might  have  been  found  for 
a  lawful  measure  of  self-satisfaction.  But  'even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself.'  He  'sought  not  His  Own  glory;'  He  'came  not 
to  do  His  Own  will".'  His  Body  and  His  Soul,  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  activities,  the  latent  powers  of  ea«h,  were  offered 
to  the  Divine  Will.  His  friends,  His  relatives,  His  mother  and 
His  home,  His  pleasure,  His  reputation,  His  repose,  were  all 
abandoned  for  Uie  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  His 
brethren.  His  Self-sacrifice  included  the  whole  range  of  His 
human  thought  and  affection  and  action ;  it  lasted  throughout 
His  Life ;  its  highest  expression  was  His  Death  upon  the  Cross. 
Those  who  believe  Him  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  even  only  with  the 
power  of  wielding  vast  moral  influence  over  masses  of  men, 
cannot  but  recognise  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  Life 
in  which  great  powers  were   consciously  possessed,  yet  were 

"  St.  John  sviii.  37. 

'  Klii,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  316;  Channing.  Works,  ii.  55 :  'When  I  trace 
the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  seo  Him 
nerer  falling  below  His  sublime  claims  amidst  povertif,  and  scorn,  and  in  His 
last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  His  chaTader  which  J  cannot  ex- 
press. I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  TOnceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an  infant's  arm 
could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  nnawakened  intellect  comprehend 

i.  38;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 
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never  exercised  for  tliose  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct  of 
ordinary  men  ■would  naturally  pursue.  It  is  this  disinterested- 
ness ;  this  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  humaaMnd ;  this 
radical  antagonism  of  His  whole  character  to  that  deepseated 
eelfishness,  which  in  our  better  moments  we  men  hate  in  our- 
selves and  which  we  always  hat*  in  others ; — it  is  this  complete 
renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which  has  won 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  hail 
the  One  Friend  Who  loves  perfectly ;  Who  expresses  perfect 
love  by  the  utter  surrender  of  Self ;  Who  loves  even  unto  death. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  greet  the  Good  Shepherd  of  humanity ;  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd  under  Whose  care  we  can  lack  nothing, 
and  Whose  glory  it  is  that  He  'giveth  His  Life  for  the  sheep".' 

3.  A  third  moral  truism ;  Jesus  Christ  was  humble.  He  might 
have  appeared,  even  to  human  eyes,  as  'One  naturally  con- 
tented with  obscurity  ;  wanting  the  restless  desire  for  eminence 
and  distinction  which  is  so  common  in  great  men ;  hatii^  to 
put  forward  personal  claims ;  disliking  competition  and  dis- 
putes who  should  be  greatest ;  . .  .  fond  of  what  is  simple  and 
homely,  of  children,  and  poor  people^.'  It  might  have  almost 
seemed  as  if  His  preternatural  powers  were  a  source  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  to  Him ;  so  e^er  was  He  to  economize 
their  exercise  and  to  veil  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
particularly  careful  that  His  miracles  should  not  add  to  His  repu- 
tation^.  Again  and  again  He  very  earnestly  enjoined  silence 
on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  His  miraculous  cures  ^  He 
would  not  gratify  persons  whose  motive  in  seeking  His  com- 
pany was  a  y&va.  curiosity  to  see  the  proofs  of  His  power**. 
By  this  humility  is  Jesus  Christ  most  emphatically  distinguished 
from  the  pliilosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  they  were  not  humble.  But  Jesus  Christ 
loses  His  individuality  if  you  separate  Him  in  thought  for  one 
moment  from  His  '  great  humility.'  His  humility  is  the  bey  to 
His  whole  life ;  it  is  the  measuring-line  whereby  His  actions,  His 
sufferings,  His  words.  His  very  movements  must  be  meted  in 
order  to  be  understood.  '  Learn  of  Me,'  He  says, '  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls".' 

But  what  becomes  of  these  integral  feature  of  His  character 

'  St.  John  X.  II,  1  EccB  Homo,  pp.  178,  i  J9. 


St.  Matt.  ix.  30;  . 

ivfSpi/i^iraTD  1  xii.  16  :   fniri^tjnfy 

St.  Markviii,  II, 

Hi   St.  Matt.  xvi.  1,4;  St.  Luke 

JO. 

'  St.  Matt.  li,  29 
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if,  after  considering  the  lai^age  which  He  actually  used  about 
Himself,  we  should  go  on  to  deny  that  He  is  Godi 

Is  He,  if  He  he  not  God,  really  humble  %  Is  that  reiterated 
Self-assertion,  to  the  accents  of  which  we  have  been  listening 
this  morning,  consistent  with  any  known  form  of  creaturely 
humility?  Can  Jesus  thus  bid  iis  lielieve  in  Him,  love  Him, 
ohey  Him,  live  by  Him,  live  for  Him ;  can  He  thus  claim  to 
be  the  universal  Teacher  and  the  universal  Judge,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life  of  humanity, — if  He  be  indeed  only  man  ? 
What  is  humility  but  the  honest  recognition  of  truth  respect- 
ing selft  Could  any  mere  man  claim  that  place  in  thought, 
in  society,  in  history,  that  authority  over  conscience,  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  Most  High;  could  he  claim  such  powers  and 
duties,  such  a  position,  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  claimed 
by  Jesus  Chmt,  and  yet  be  justly  deemed  '  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart }'  If  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  Man,  His  language  falls 
into  its  place,  and  all  is  intelligible ;  but  if  you  deny  His 
Divinity,  you  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
sayings  in  the  Gospel  are  but  the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous 
sclf-laudatiou ;  they  might  well  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  another  Lucifer  "1. 

If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  is  He  really  unselfish^  He  bids 
men  make  Himself  the  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
thoughts;  and  when  God  does  this  He  is  but  recalling  man 
to  that  which  is  man's  proper  duty,  to  the  true  direction  and 
law  of  man's  being.  But  deny  Christ's  Divinity,  and  what  will 
you  say  of  the  disinterestedness  of  His  perpetual  self-assertion  ^1 

^  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  Phaaea  of  Fnith,  p.  154 :  'When  I  find  hia  high 
satisbction  at  alt  personal  recDgnitiou  and  bowing  befnre  hia  indiiiiJnalitr,  I 
almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  vain  and 
vacillating  pretender,  it  would  b«  poasibla  to  draw  anything  nearer  to  the 
purpose  thoQ  this.'  (p.  158),  'I  can  no  longer  give  the  same  hnman  reverence 
aa  before  to  one  who  has  been  seduced  into  vanity  ao  egregious  [as  to  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man].'  So  our  Lord's  parabolical  sayings  are  said  (p.  153) 
U>  'indicate  vanity  and  incipient  aacerdotaliam ; '  (p.  15;).  Hia  tone,  in  dealing 
with  the  rich  young  man,  is  'magisterial,  decisive,  and  final,'  so  as  to  keep  up 
'  hia  own  ostentation  of  omniacienoe ;"  Hia  precept  bidding  men  receive 
tho^e  whom  He  sent  (Matt.  x.  40)  anggeata  the  observation  that  inasmuch 
as  the  disuiples  ■  had  no  claims  whatever,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  reverence, 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  extravagant  and  fanatical  sentiment  thna  to  couple 
tha  fevonr  or  wrath  of  God  with  their  reception  or  rejection'  (p.  157). 
CompMe  Ffilix,  J^us-Christ,  pp.  30l-3'23. 

'  M.  Renan  accounts  for  our  Lord's  aelf-asaertion  in  the  following  manner. 
'  It  ne  pr6chait  pag  ses  opinions,  il  se  prSchait  Iui-m6me.  Souvent  des  ftmea 
trbs-grandee  et  tr6s.^^sint4re3Sces  presentent,  asaoci^  ^  beancoup  d'^Mvation, 
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WLat  matters  it  that  He  teaches  the  '  eiitbuwasm  of  humanity,' 
'f  th  t  nthusiasm  was  after  ail  to  centre  in  a  merely  human 
If  a  d  to  surround  His  human  presence  with  a  tribute  of 
p  h  man  honour  %  What  avails  it  that  He  proclaims  the  law 
f  If  nouncement,  if  He  is  Himself  thus  guilty  of  its  signal 
nf  t  ?  Nay,  for  what  generous  purpose  can  He  still  he  held 
to  h  d  ed  upon  the  Cross  %  The  (>oss  is  indeed  for  Christiana 
th  yn  bol  and  the  throne  of  a  houndle^  Love  ;  but  it  is  only 
such  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Crucified. 
Deny  the  truth  of  Christ's  account  of  Himself ;  deny  the  over- 
wheiniing  moral  necessity  for  His  perpetual  Self-assertion  ;  and 
His  Death  may  assume  another  aspect.  For  He  plainly  courted 
death  by  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
His  presence  at  a  critical  moment  in  Jerusalem.  That  He  was 
thus  voluntarily  slain  and  has  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood  is  indeed 
the  theme  of  the  praises  which  Christians  daily  offer  Him  on 
earth  and  in  paradise.  But  if  He  be  not  the  Divine  Victim 
freely  offering  Himself  for  men  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  may 
He  not  be  what  Christian  lips  cannot  force  themselves  to  utter! 
You  urge  that  in  any  case  He  would  be  a  man  freely  devoting 
himself  for  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
His  excessive  self-assertion  would  impair  our  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  His  motive.  Is  not  seif-sacrifice,  even  when  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  a  suspected  and  tainted  thing,  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  consistent  effort  to  give  unwarranted 
prominence  to  self  ^  Have  not  men  ere  now  even  risked  death 
for  the  selfish,  albeit  unsubstantial,  object  of  a  postimmous 
renown^)     If  Jesus  was  merely  man,  and  His  death  no  more 

ce  carantbrede  prap^tnelle  sttentionaelles-niSiiies,  et^'ex£r^me»u«ce^i6ifite' 
yersojitMiie,  gut  e»  giiiieaX  est  It  jiropre  da  /etnmes.  Leur  persuasion  que 
Dieu  est  en  elles  et  s'occupe  perpf^tuellemeat  d'elles  est  si  forte  qn'elles  ce 
cnugoent  nnllement  de  s'imposer  aux  aulrea.'  (Vie  da  J^sus,  p.  76.)  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that '  J^sus  ne  doit  paa  fitre  jng^  sur  la  rbgle  de  uos 
petitca  convenances.  L'admiration  de  sea  disciples  le  d^bordait  et  I'entral- 
nait.  11  est  Evident  que  le  titre  de  Rabbi,  dont  il  s'^tait  d'abcird  contents, 
ne  lui  suffisait  pins  ;  le  tiire  iii€me  de  propbfeie  On  d'envojl  de  Dieu  ne  r^- 
ponddt  plus  ^  sa  pens^e.  La  position  qu'il  s'attribuait  ^tait  celle  d'un  Stre 
sarhumaiii.et  il  voulait  qu'on  le  regardit  comme  ayant  avec  Dien  un  rapport 
plus  ^lev4  que  celni  dea  autres  hommes.'  (Vie  de  J^;tus,  p.  246.) 

'  Neninan,  Phases,  p.  1 58 :  '  When  he  had  resolved  to  claim  Messialiship 
publicly,  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  claim  was  ill-fuundcd ; — 
viz.,  either  he  must  have  become  an  impostiir  in  order  to  screen  his  weak- 
ness ;  nr  he  must  have  retracted  his  pretansioUB  amid  much  humiliation  and 
have  retired  into  privacy  to  learu  soberwisdom.  From  ili.(stalteev.aXvres  there 
imm  escape  only  by  deaih,  and  upon  dcLith  Jesus  purposely  rushed.'  (p.  161.) 
IT] 
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than  the  fitting  close,  the  supreme  effort  of  a  Hfe  consistently 
devoted  to  the  assertion  of  self,  has  He  not  'succeeded  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  most  delirious  votary  of  fame !  If  the  blood 
of  a  merely  human  Christ  was  the  price  which  was  deliberately 
paid  for  glory  on  Mount  Calvary  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
suffe  hft  h  d  his  ward  But  1 1  a  1 1  d  ed  nly  others 
have  d   d      1      h  utl  t    nd  f      d     t  th    ha  d    of  their 

fellow  nnmdtha  nlf  at  bute  f  ymp  thj  of  ad- 
miral n  f  h  n  u  And  w  to  h  a  «ff  nothing 
beyo  d  th  mp  t  U  n  1  tl  h  f>  w  dd  fain 
veil  th  vj  1  n  t  Ifi  hn  lie  1  n  h  g  rm  ts,  and 
seeking  to  share  hei  glory  and  her  powet,  while  false  to  the  very 
vital  principle  which  makes  her  what  she  isS.' 

Once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  can  we  even  say  that 
He  is  sincere''  J  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  granted,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  grantedl,  that  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  asserts  His  literal 
Godhead '.  Let  ua  suppose  that  He  was  after  all  merely  man, 
and  had  never  meant  to  do  more  than  describe,  in  the  language 
of  mysticism,  the  intertwining  of  His  liumau  Soul  with  the  Spirit 

'  Does  my  friend  deny  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  wilfiillj  inenrred  ?  The 
"orthodox"  not  merely  admit  but  m^ntain  it.  Their  creed  justities  it  by 
the  doctrine  that  his  death  mas  a  "  sacrifice"  so  pleasing  to  God  as  to  expiate 
thesinaof  the  world.  This  honestly  meets  the  objections  to  aelf.deatructioQ  ; 
for  how  better  eonld  life  be  used  than  by  laving  it  down  for  such  a  prize.' 

K  F^lix,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  31+  ;  Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  139. 

>"  Newman,  Phases,  p.  154  ;  '  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  the  picture  of  s 
con'cioos  and  wilful  impostor.  His  general  character  is  too  high  for  ilm  ; 
and  I  therefore  make  deductions  from  the  account.  Still  I  do  not  see  how 
the  present  narrative  could  have  grown  np,  if  he  had  been  really  simple  and 
stiaighttorward  and  not  perverted  by  his  essentially  false  position.'  Mr.  New- 
man IS  complaining  that  our  Lord  'does  not  honestly  and  plainly  renounce 
pretension  to  miracle,  as  Mr.  Martineau  would,'  but  his  language  obviously 
suggests  a  wider  application,  (p.  158.)  '  I  feel  assured,  i.  priori,  that  such 
presumption  [as  that  of  claming  to  be  Hie  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  vii.]  miwf 
Aoie  entangled  him  into  evasions  and  insincerities,  which  naturally  end  in 
crookedness  of  conscience  and  real  imposture,  however  noble  a,  man's  com- 
mencement, and  however  anshrinking  his  sacrifice  of  goods  and  ease  and 
life' 

'  M  Renan  indeed  says,  '  Jrisus  n'^nonce  pas  un  moment  I'idfe  sacrilfege 
qu'il  suit  Dieu.'  (Viede  J^sns,  p.  75.!  Yet,  •  on  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  y  efit  dans 
les  affirmations  de  iisas  le  genae  de  la  doOrine  qui  devait  plus  tard  feire  de 
lui  nne  hypostase  divine.'  (Ibid.  p.  247.)  M.  Benan  even  explains  our 
Lord's  language  as  to  His  Person  on  the  ground  that '  Tidfelisme  transcend- 
ant  de  J^^us  ne  lui  permit  jamus  d'avoir  une  nation  bien  claire  de  sa  propre 
personiiBlit^.  11  est  son  P\re.  son  Pere  es(  Isi.'  (p.  !44.)  In  other  words, 
our  Lord  did  affirm  His  Divinity,  but  only  because  He  was,  nnconsciously 
perhaps,  a  Pantheist ! 

[  LECT. 
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of  God,  in  a  eommunion  so  deep  and  absorbing  as  to  obliterate 
His  sense  of  di&tinct  human  personality.  Let  this,  I  say,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  His  meaning,  and  let  His  sincerity  be 
taken  for  granted.  Who  then  shall  anticipate  the  horror  of  Hia 
soul  or  the  fire  of  Hia  wovda,  when  He  is  once  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  misapprehension  to  which  his  language  has  given 
rise  in  the  minda  around  Him  %  '  Tliou  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  God.'  The  chai^  was  literally  true  :  being  human.  He 
did  make  Himself  God,  Christians  believe  that  He  only  'made' 
Himself  that  which  He  is.  But  it  He  is  not  Ood,  -«tere  does 
He  make  any  adequate  repudiation  of  a  construction  of  His 
words  so  utterly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator,  so  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  a  good  man's  thought ! 

Is  it  urged  that  on  one  occasion  He  'explained  Hia  claim  to 
Divinity  by  a  quotation  which  implied  that  He  shared  that  claim 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  theocracy  ? '  It  has  already  been  shewn 
that  by  that  quotation  our  Lord  only  deprecated  immediate 
violence,  and  daimed  a  hearing  for  language  which  the  Jews 
themaelves  regarded  as  not  merely  allowable,  but  sacred.  The 
quotation  justified  His  language  only,  and  not  His  full  meaning, 
which,  upon  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people,  He  again  proceeded 
to  assert.  la  it  contended  that  in  such  sayings  as  that  addressed 
to  His  disciples,  '5Iy  Father  is  greater  than  Ii^,'  He  abandoned 
any  pretension  to  be  a  Person  internal  to  the  Essential  Life  of 
God?  It  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  saying  can  have  no 
such  force,  if  ita  application  be  restricted,  as  the  Latin  Fathers 
do  restrict  it,  and  with  great  apparent  probability,  to  our  Lord's 
Manhood.  But  even  if  our  Lord  is  here  speaking,  as  tie 
Greeks  generally  matntMn,  of  His  essential  Deity,  His  Words 
still  express  very  exactly  a  truth  which  is  recognised  and  re- 
quired by  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Subordination  of  the 
Everlasting  Son  to  the  Everlasting  Father  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  Son'a  absolute  Divinity ;  it  is  abundantly  implied  in 
our  Lord's  language ;  and  it  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  which  steadily  repreaenta  the  Father  as  Alone 

*  St,  John  xiv.  z3 :  ■roptio/iai  rpis  rhr  Uaripa- Zn  S  Uarfip  turn  fttlCi'ii' Itmi 
tori.  For  Patristic  argnmenls  against  the  Arian  abuae  of  this  teit,  see  Suicer, 
Thea.  iL  p.  isfiS.  The  iit,iai>irns  of  the  Father  is  referred  by  St.  Athana- 
Eius,  at,  Gregory  Naiianzeii,  St.  Chryaostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St,  Hilaiy,  to 
His  being  the  Unbegotten  One;  by  St.  Cjril,  St.  Augustine  (in  lor.;  do 
Trin.  i.  7  ;  Enchiridion,  x.),  St.  Ambrose  (torn.  iii.  p.  795),  St.  Leo  (Ep.  ail 
Flar.  miii.  0.  4),  to  the  Son'a  hnmiliation  as  iucaniale.  See  the  very  full 
but  unsatisfactory  note  of  Meyer  in  loc. 
it] 
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2O0    yesus  Christ  not  sincere,  if  He  is  not  God. 

Unoriginate,  the  Fount  of  Deity  ia  the  Eternal  Life  of  tlie 
Ever-blessed  Trinity'. 

But  surely  an  admission  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  men  saw- 
nothing  more  than  a  fellow-creature,  that  the  Everlasting  God 
was  'greater'  than  himself,  would  fiil  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful 
listener  that  no  claim  to  Divinity  was  advanced  by  the  speaker. 
Such  an  admission  presupposes  some  assertion  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  a  necessary  qualification.  If  any  good  man  of 
our  acquaintance  should  announce  that  God  was  'greater'  than 
himself,  should  we  not  hold  him  to  be  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  a  stupid  truism  ™  ^  Would  he  not  seem  to  imply  that  he 
MTis'not  really  a  creature  of  God's  hand  ?  Would  not  his  words 
go  to  surest  that  the  notion  of  his  absolute  equal  tj  tl  T  od 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  tl  e  q  est  on  t 
Should  we  not  peremptorily  remind  him  that  the  I  fe  of  man  s 
related  to  the  Life  of  God,  not  as  the  less  to  the  greater  I  ut  as 
the  created  to  the  Uncreated,  and  that  it  is  an  imp  rt  n  nt 
irreverence  to  admit  superiority  of  rank,  where  the  real  trutl  va 
only  be  expressed  by  an  assertion  of  radical  difference  of  natuies  i 
And  assuredly  a  sane  and  honest  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Supreme  Being,  could  not  content 
himself  with  admitting  that  God  was  greater  than  himself. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  only  human,  would  he  not  insist  again  and 
again,  with  pa'9sionate  fervour,  upon  the  incommunicable  glory 
of  the  great  Creator  T  Would  not  a  purely  human  Christ  have 
anticipated  the  burning  words  of  the  indignant  Apostles  at  the 
gate  of  Lystra  1  Far  more  welcome  to  human  virtue  most  surely 
it  would  have  been,  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  meaning  what 

'  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic  is.  i.  i :  'Decrefnm  illud  Synodi  Nicante,  qno 
statnitur  Filiom  Dei  ease  Ssoc  U  ©eoS,  Deum  de  Deo,  suo  calcnio  com- 
probSi'aiit  doctorea  Catliolici,  turn  qui  ante  cum  qui  post  Sjnodum  illam 
scripsSre.  Nam  illi  omnes  uno  ore  dncuerunt  nataram  perfeidonesque 
diTJuBS,  Fatri  Filioqne  competerB  non  coUateraliter  aut  coordinatfe,  aed  sub- 
ordinatfe  ;  hoc  est,  Filiom  eandem  qnldem  naturam  divinam  cum  Palre  com- 
mnnem  hnbere,  sed  a  Fatre  communicatam ;  ita  scilicet  ut  FaCer  solus  naturana 
illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  &  nullo  alio,  Filiiis  autem  1  Patre  ;  proinde 
Pater,  Divimlatis  quieiii  Filio  est,  fans,  origo  ae  princi/iiuM  eit.'  See  Bull's 
reniarlia  on  thefundamenfal  character  of  the  error  of  calling  (he  Son  a!rr6SfQS, 
as  though  He  mere  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  Ibid.  iv.  i.  ;.  Also  Petasim, 
De  Deo  Deique  proprietatibus,  ii.  3,  6.  Compare  Hooker's  Workfl.  iiol.  i., 
Keble'a  Preface,  p.  Ixiii.  WTien  St.  Athanasius  calls  our  Lord  aiTieso!, 
o6rrWK(,.'a,  &c.,  abrbs  Has  the  sense  of  '  ftill  reafitj'  as  distinct  from  that  of 
'Self-originatinn  ;•  the  idea  is  excluded  that  He  had  only  a  measure  of  Wisduio 
or  Divinity.     See  Fetavins  deTrin.vii.  11. 

"  Coleridge,  Table-talk,  p.  25. 
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waa  never  meant,  than  to  be  literally  supposed  to  mean  it.  For 
indeed  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  impossible  to  a  sincere 
soul".  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  acquiescence  in  falsehood 
is  likely  to  gain  personal  reputation,  when  connivance  at  a  mis- 
apprehension may  a^ramdize  self,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cost  of 
others.  How  would  the  sincerity  of  a  human  teacher  deserve 
the  name,  if,  passively,  without  repudiation,  without  protest,  he 
should  allow  language  expressive  whether  of  his  moral  elevation 
or  of  his  mystical  devotion  to  be  popularly  construed  into  a 
public  elaini  to  share  the  Rank  and  Kame  of  the  great  God  in 
heaven  % 

It  is  here  that  the  so-termed  historical  Christ  of  M.  Eenan, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  the  moral  chief  of  humanity ", 
would  appear  even  to  our  natural  English  sense  of  honesty  to  be 
involved  in  serious  moral  difficulties.  M.  Eenan  indeed  assures 
us,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  there  arc  many  standards  of  sincerity  p; 

"  See  Dean  Alford  on  St.  John  xii.  9. 

°  Renan,  Vie  de  Jrisua,  p.  45;:  '  Cette  snblirae  personne,  qui  chaque 
jour  preside  eneore  an  deatin  da  monde,U  eat  permiB  de  I'appeler  divine,  non 
en  ce  eena  que  J^sua  ait  absorb^  tout  le  divin,  ou  lui  ait  iX-i  adjust  (pom 
employer  I'eipression  de  la  scolastique)  maJB  en  ce  sens  que  J^sus  est 
Findividu  rpa.  a,  fait  fairs  a  son  etpice  le  plas  grand  jws  t«r«  le  divin, 
L'hnmanit^  dans  sou  ensemble  offre  on  assemblage  d'^tres  bas,  ^golstes, 
SBpSrieurs  ii  I'animal  en  cela  senl  que  leur  ^golame  eat  pins  r^fl&hi.  Maie, 
an  milieu  de  cette  unifbrine  vulgarity,  dea  lolonnes  e'^lbvent  lera  le  del  et 
attestent  one  plus  noble  deslin?e.  Jdsna  eat  la  plus  haute  de  cea  colonnes 
qui  montrent  ii  i'homnie  d'oEi  il  vieni,  et  od  il  doit  tendre.  En  lui  s'est  con- 
dens^  tout  ca  qn'il  y  a  de  bon  et  d'^ler^  dans  notre  nature,'  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Renan  is  not  qnite  consistent  with  himself,  as  he  is  of  opinion  tlist 
certain  Pagans  and  unbehefers  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  onr  Lord. 
'L'honnita  et  soave  Marc-Aurble,  I'humble  et  doni  Spinoza,  liayaiit  pat 
era  at  miracle,  ont  e(^  exempli  de  quelquea  errenn  giM  JSma  paTtagea.' 
(Ibid.  p.  451.)  Moreover,  this  superiority  to  onr  Lord  seems  to  be  shared 
by  that  advanced  school  of  sceptical  enquirers  to  which  M.  Kenan  himself 
belongs.  '  Par  notra  ertrSme  d^licatesse  dans  I'emploi  dee  moyens  de  con. 
vitit\aa,  par  noire  sinc4i~ite  absolite  et  notre  amour  liMnUresti  de  Videe  pure, 
nnns  avons  fbnd^,  nous  tons  qui  avons  vou^  nofre  vie  ii  la  science,  n«  TiouiWl 
idial  de  moralite.'  (Ibid.)  Indeed,  aa  regards  our  Lord,  M.  Renan  an^ests 
that  'il  est  probable  que  beaucoup  de  ses  fautes  ont  ^t^  dissimnlSes.'  (Ibid. 
P-468-) 

P  Ibid.  p.  »52  :  '  Pour  nous,  races  profoadSment  s^enses,  la  conviction 
Hgnifie  la  sinc^rit^  avec  soi-ni6me.  Mais  la  sinc^rit^  avec  aoi-mSme  n'a  pas 
beaucoup  de  sens  chez  lea  peuples  orientanx,  pen  habSto^s  am  dflicatesses 
de  I'eaprit  critique.  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  aont  des  mots  qui,  dans  notre 
consraence  rigide,  s'opposent  comrae  deux  termes  inconciliables.  En  Orient, 
il  y  a  de  Tun  h  I'aulre  mills  fuites  et  niille  detours.  Les  antenrs  de  livres 
spocryphes  (de  "  Daniel,"  d'"  Henoch,"  par  esemple),  hommea  si  exall^a, 
c^mmettaient  pour  lear  cause,  et  bien  certaineaient  sana  ombre  de  seriiimle, 
IV] 
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that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  under  certain  eiretimstances,  to 
acquiesce  knowingly  in  what  is  false,  while  yet  being,  in  some 
transcendental  sense,  sincere.  Thua,  just  as  the  Christ  of 
H.  Eenan  can  permit  the  raiwng  of  Lazarus  to  look  like  a 
miracle,  while  he  must  know  that  the  whole  episode  has  been 
a  matter  of  previous  arrangement  i,  so  he  can  apparently  use 
language  which  is  generally  understood  to  claim  Divinity,  with- 
out being  bound  to  explain  that  he  is  altogether  human  i.  The 
'ideal  of  humanity'  contents  himself,  it  appears,  with  a  lower 
measure,  so  to  call  it,  of  sincerity ;  and  while  we  are  scarcely 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry  whether  such  sincerity  ia  sincere  or 

nn  arte  quo  nous  appellcrions  un  fanx.  La  ti-nli  mat^rielle  a  trfes-peu  de 
pnipour  I'orienfal;  il  voit  tout  !i  travers  ses  iil^es,  sea  int^rEts,  ^les  passion 
L'hjstoire  est  impossible,  si  Ton  n'adiaet  hautement  ju'jiyajwuriit  mnciri 
jiitwieuri  me/mres.' 

q  M.  R«nan  introdnces  his  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  ol 
sarring  that '  les  amis  de  JIaus  d^siraient  un  grand  miracle  qui  frappSt  viv 
ment  I'JiicTldulit^  hi^rosolymite.     La  resurrection  d'un  homme  connn  & 
Jerusalem  dnt  parnlCre  ce  quHl  j  STait  de  plus  convaincant.    II  lant  se  ra 
peier  ici  que  la  condition  essentielle  de  la  vraie  critique  est  de  comprendra 
diverEit^  des  temps,  et  de  se  d^pouiller  des  repugnances  instinctives  qui  so 
le  fruit  d'une  Education  purement  raisonnable.    II  font  se  rappeler  anssi  q 
dans  cette  ville  impure  et  pesanle  de  Jerusalem  Jieyx  fCitait  pius  Im-min  . 
Sa  ofMcieRC^  •par  la  faate  des  hommes.  et  nun  par  )a  aiejine,  avaii  perdu 
qsdqae  chose  de  "so  limpidiU  primordiah.'  (Via  de  J^sub,  p.  359.)     Under 
these  drcum stances,  'il  se  passai  Bftbanie  qnelque  clioae  qui  fut  regard^ 
comme  une  n^urrection.'  (p.  360,)     '  Peat-etre  Lazare,  pale  encore  de  sa 
maladie,  se  Ht-il  entjiurer  de  bandelettes  cooime  un  mort,  et  enfermer  dana 
son  tombean  de  familla.  .  .  J^sdb  d^siraToir  encore  une  fois  celui  qu'il  arait 
Mm^,  et,  la  pierre  ayant  ^t^  feart^e,  Lazare  sortit  avec  sea  bandelettes  et  la 
t£te  entour£e  d'un  suaire.    Cette  apparition  dot  naturellemant  Sire  regard^e 

far  tout  la  monde  comme  nne  r^urredion.  Lafoi  ne  connalt  d'antre  loi  que 
interBt  de  ca  qo'elle  croit  le  vrai  ....  Quant  &  Jisus,  il  n'itait  pas  plus 
mattre  que  siunt  Bernard,  que  saint  Francois  d'As^ise  de  mod^rer  I'avidite  de 
la  foule  et  de  ses  propres  disuples  pour  le  merveilkux.  La  mort,  d'ailleurs, 
allMt  dans  qnelquea  jours  loi  rendre  sa  liberty  divine,  et  VarrachfT  aux 
fatalei  tUcesstiia  cfuti  rSleqxtiehmiaejowr  desieaait  'pluitxigeant,pVia  difficile 
a».lmii-.'(p.  3«j.) 

'  SometimeH  M.Renan  endeavours  to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  representing 
onr  Lard's  self-proclamation  as  being  in  truth  the  result  of  a  <^n  self-sur- 
render t«  the  fanatical  adnlalion  of  His  followers,  the  reiteration  of  which  in 
the  end  deceived  Himself.  (Vie  da  J^sus,  p.  139):  '  Natnrellement,  plus  on 
eroyait  en  lui,  plus  il  croyait  en  lni.m6me.'  Accordingly  (p,  240) '  sa  14gende 
(i.e.  the  account  given  of  Him  in  the  Gospels  and  in  tha  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  specially  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity)  £tait  la  fruit  d'une  grande  conspi- 
ration toute  spontanfe  et  a'eMorait  auioitr  de  lui  de  8on  mvant.'  Thus 
(p.  238)  the  Christ  of  M.  Renan  first  allows  himself  to  be  fklsely  called  the 
Son  of  David,  and  then  '  il  finit,  ee  semble,  par  j  prendre  plaisir.'  Cf.  p.  297, 
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not,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  is  certainly  consistent 
neither  with  real  humility  nor  with  real  unselfishness '. 

Thus  our  Lord's  human  glory  fades  before  our  eyes  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from  the  truth  of  His  Divinity. 
He  is  only  perfect  as  Man,  because  He  is  truly  God,  If  He  is 
not  God,  He  is  not  a  humble  or  an  unselfish  man.  Nay,  He  is 
not  even  sincere  ;  unless  indeed  we  have  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  most  desperate  of  His  modem  opponents 
have  not  yet  ventured,  and  say  with  His  jealous  kinsmen  in  the 
early  days  of  His  ministry,  that  He  was  beside  Himself.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  strange  method 
in  a  madness  which  could  command  the  adoration  of  the  civilized 
world ;  nor  would  any  sucli  supposition  be  seriously  entertained 
by  those  who  know  under  what  conditions  the  very  lowest  forms 
of  moral  influence  are  at  all  possible.  The  choice  really  lies 
between  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  culpable  insincerity, 
and  the  belief  that  Jesus  speaks  hteral  truth  and  must  be  taken 
at  His  word  ". 

You  complain  that  this  is  one  of  those  alternatives  which 
orthodoxy  is  wont  to  substitute  for  less  violent  arguments,  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  which  you  piously  recoil  %  But  under 
certain  circumstances  such  alternatives  are  legitimate  guides  to 
truth,  nay,  they  are  the  only  guides  available.  Certainly  we 
cannot  create  such  alternatives  by  any  process  of  dialectical 
manufacture,  if  they  do  not  already  exist  If  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  they  can  easily  be  convicted  of  inaccuracy.  We  who 
stand  in  this  pulpit  are  not  makers  or  masters  of  the  et«mal 
harmonies ;  we  can  but  exhibit  them  as  best  we  may.  Truth, 
even  in  her  severer  moods,  must  ever  be  welcome  to  sincerity ; 
and  she  does  us  a  service  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  our  religious  negations 

•  YS&Ti,  J^sns-Cliriat,  p.  311. 

'  Channing,  Works,  ii.  56  :  "The  charge  of  an  extrayagant,  self-deluding 
enthuBiasm  is  the  last  to  be  festened  on  Jesns.  Where  can  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  His  history  J  Do  we  detect  them  in  the  calm  anthoritj  of  His  pre- 
cepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  beneficent  spirit  of  His  religion ;  in  the 
laboured  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  He  unfolds  His  high  poi 
and  ^e  sublime  truths  of  religion  ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  He  always  discovers  in  His  estimate  and  treatment  of 
thediflerontdassea  of  men  with  whom  He  acted?  ....  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesua,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  calmness  and  self-possession.' 

°  Cf.  Guiiot,  Meditations  sur  I'Essence  de  la  Reli^on  ChriStienne.    Paris, 
1864,  pp.  334-316. 
IT] 
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Just  8u  much  dogma  as  we  wish  to  deny,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
really  intact  It  is  no  hardship  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  conclusion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  without  impugning 
the  axioms  which  are  the  basis  of  its  demonstration.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  faith  that  we  cannot  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  His  Human  Character,  There  are 
fata]  inclines  in  the  world  of  reli^ous  thought;  and  even  if  men 
deem  it  courteous  to  ignore  them,  such  courtesy  is  scarcely 
charitable.  If  our  age  does  not  guide  anxious  minds  hy  its 
loyal  adherence  to  Good's  Revelation,  its  very  errors  may  have 
their  uses ;  they  may  warn  us  off  ground,  on  which  Eeason  can- 
not rest,  and  where  Faith  is  imperilled,  by  enacting  before  our 
eyes  a  reduetio  ad  abswrdum  or  a  ref^wciio  ad  horriJdle. 

Of  a  truth  the  alternative  before  us  is  terrible;  but  can 
devout  and  earnest  thought  falter  for  a  moment  in  the  agony 
of  its  suspense  %  Surely  it  cannot.  The  moral  Character  of 
Christ,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  preternatural  focts  of  His 
Human  Life,  will  hear  the  strain  which  the  argument  puts  upon 
it ".  It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  believe  that,  in  a  world 
where  he  is  encompassed  by  mysteries,  where  his  own  being 
itself  is  a  consummate  mystwy,  the  Moral  Author  of  the  wonders 
around  him  should  for  great  moral  purposes  have  taken  to  Him- 
self a  created  form,  than  that  the  one  Human  Life  which  realizes 
the  idea  of  humanity,  the  one  Man  Who  is  at  once  perfect 
strength  and  perfect  tenderness,  the  one  Pattern  of  our  race  in 
Whom  its  virtues  are  combined,  and  from  Whom  its  vices  are 
eliminated,  should  have  been  guilty,  when  speaking  about  Him- 
self, of  an  arrogance,  of  a  self-seeking,  and  of  an  insincerity 
which,  if  admitted,  must  justly  degrade  Him  far  belov:  the  moral 
level  of  millions  among  His  unhonoured  worshippers.  It  is 
easier,  in  short,  to  believe  that  God  has  consummated  His  works 
of  wonder  and  of  mercy  by  a  crowning  Self-revelation  in  which 
mercy  and  beauty  reach  their  climax,  than  to  close  the  moral 

^  Channing,  Works,  ii.  6r.  •!  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  heighten 
the  wander,  reverence,  and  love,  wliicli  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider 
Him,  noc  only  as  possessed  with  the  conECiousness  of  an  unexampled  and 
unbounded  majestj,  but  as  recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  al!  human  beings, 
and  living  and  d;ing  to  raiSH  them  to  a  participation  of  His  divine  glories  ; 
and  when  I  see  Him  under  these  vieira  allying  Himself  to  men  by  the 
tenderest  tics,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no  insult, 
injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverancfl  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of 
human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud  or  struck  out  by 
enthusiasm  ;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  their  reach.' 

[lect. 
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eye  to  tlie  br^htest  spot  that  meets  it  in  humaa  history,  and— 
since  a  bare  Theism  reproduces  tlie  main  diflicultiea  of  Cliris- 
tianity  without  any  of  ite  compensations— to  see  at  last  in  man's 
inexplicable  destiny  only  the  justification  of  bis  despair.  Yet 
the  true  alternative  to  this  frightful  conclusion  is  in  reality  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  is  under  consideration  in 
these  lectures!'.  For  Christianity,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a  life, 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  Personal  Charaeter  of  its  Founder. 
Unless  His  virtue  was  only  apparent,  unless  His  miracles  were 
nothing  better  than  a  popular  delusion,  we  must  admit  that  His 
Self-assertion  is  justified,  even  in  the  full  measure  of  its  blessed 
and  awfiil  import.  We  must  deny  the  antagonism  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  the  history 
of  His  human  manifestation.  We  must  believe  and  confess  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Eternal  Jesus  I  it  is  Thyself  Who  hast  thus  bidden  us  either 
despise  Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise 
Thee  ^  our  fellow-man,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God. 
Gazing  on  Thy  Human  beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  woi-ds,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Thou  art  the  Only  Son  of  God  Most  High ; 
disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could  no  longer  clearly  recognise 
Thy  Human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears  hearken  to  Thy 
revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already  been  won 
to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulnffls,  by  Thy  lowliness,  and  by  Thy  love. 
Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Tliy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.    Although  in  unveiling 

I  Channing  might  almost  seem  to  httre  risen  for  a  moment  to  the  full 
feith  of  the  Clim'ch  of  Christ  in  the  following  beautiful  words.  Works,  ii.  57 : 
■  I  confess  when  I  can  e3(«pe  the  deaiJening  poner  of  habit,  and  can  receiie 
the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following;  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labonr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  "  1  am  eome  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;"  "  He  that  confssseth  Me  before  men, 
him  will  1  confess  before  My  Father  in  Heaven ;"  "Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamc:)  Kben 
He  Cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels;"  "In  My 
Father's  house  aj^  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon  ;"  I  say, 
whpn  I  can  euoceed  in  Maliaing  the  import  of  such  paS5ages,  I  feel  myself 
listening  fa  a  being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke  in  human 
langnage.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which  these 
simple  words  express;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the  proo6  of 
Christ's  miraries,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  the  canturion,  "  Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.'"  Alas!  that  this  langn^e  does  not  mean  what  we 
might  hope,  is  too  eertain  from  other  pasa^es  jn  his  writings.  See  e.g. 
Works,  ii.  510:  'Christ  is  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.' 

ly] 
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Thyself  before  Thy  creatures.  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  ^e 
at  the  bar  of  hostile  and  sceptical  opinion;  yet  assuredly  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  assaults  of  Thine  enemies  no  less  than  in  the 
faith  of  Thy  believing  Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings 
aud  art  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.  Of  a  truth,  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Glory,  0  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  Eyerlastiug  Son  of  the 
Father. 


[lect. 
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LECTURE  Y. 


niE   DOCTEIKE   OF   CHRIST'S    DIVINITY   IN   THE 
WKITINGS   or   ST.  JOHN. 

That  Which  was  fr/na  the  beginning.  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  ice  have 
«e«n  icith  oar  eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  mxm,  and  our  handi  have 
Mmlled,  of  the  Word  ofUfe;  (for  ^  Life  was  wanifested,  artdviejum 
lem  It,  and  bear  viitnesi,  and  shew  v,nio  yoa  that  Eternal  Ltfe,  Whfeh 
was  with  the  Fathtr.  and  was  raanifeeted  unto  «s ;)  That  Whieh  we  hme 
seen,  and  heard  declare  we  wnto  you. — I  &c.  John  i.  1-3. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  Sunday  to  dctermme,  from  tlie  re- 
corded language  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  the  verdict  of  His 
Own  consciousness,  expressed  as  well  as  implied)  respecting  the 
momentous  question  of  His  higher  and  Eternal  ^Nature.  But 
we  were  incidentally  brought  face  to  faee  with  a  prolilem,  the 
fuller  consideration  of  which  lies  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  most  numerous 
and  direct  claims  to  Divinity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  this  fact  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  a  positive  kind  which  will  be  noticed  presently,  it 
also  involves  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
large  critical  question.  To  leave  this  question  undiscussed 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impossible.  To  discuss 
it,  within  the  limits  asMgned  to  the  lecturer,  and  even  with  a 
very  moderate  regard  to  the  amount  of  details  which  it  neces- 
sarily involve,  must  needs  make  a  somewhat  unwonted  demand, 
as  you  will  indulgently  bear  in  mind,  upon  tlie  patience  and 
attention  of  the  audience. 

If  tlie  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  recently  described  as  the 
battle-field  of  the  old  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  battle-field  of  the  New.  It  is  well 
tmderstood  on  all  sides  that  no   question   of  mere  dilettante 
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criticism  is  at  stake  when  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
is  challenged.  The  point  of  tbia  momentous  enquiry  lies  close 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  ; 


Strange  and  mournful  it  may  well  seem  to  a  Christian  that  the 
pages  of  tlie  Evangelist  of  Divine  love  should  have  been  the 
object  of  an  attack  ao  energetic,  so  persevering,  so  inventive,  so 
unsparing  I  Strange  indeed  such  vehement  hostility  might  he 
deemed,  if  only  it  were  not  in  harmony  with  that  deep  instinct 
of  our  nature  which  forhids  neutrality  when  we  are  face  to  face 
with  high  religious  truth  ;  which  forces  ua  to  take  really,  if  not 
avowedly,  a  side  respecting  it ;  which  constrains  us  to  hate  or 
to  love,  to  resist  or  to  obey,  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  If  St. 
John's  Gospel  had  been  the  documentary  illustration  of  Home 
extinct  superstition,  or  the  title-deed  of  some  suppressed  founda- 
tion, at  best  capable  of  attracting  the  placid  interest  of  studious 
antiqufirianism,  the  attacks  whiuh  have  been  made  on  it  might 
well  have  provoked  our  marveL  As  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
le^timate  wonder,  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  like  the 
Person  of  the  Master,  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  For  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
written  attestation  to  the  Godhead  of  Him  Whose  claims  upon 
mankind  can  hardly  be  surveyed  without  passion,  whether  it  be 
the  passion  of  adoring  love,  or  the  passion  of  vehement  and 
determined  enmity. 

L  From  the  disappearance  of  the  obscure  heretics  called 
Alogi,  in  the  later  sub-apostolic  age,  until  the  end  of  the  seveu- 
teenth  century,  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not 
questioned.  The  earliest  modem  objections  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  country,  and  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  narrative  of  St.  John 
and  those  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  objections  were 
combated  by  the  learned  Leclerc ;  and  for  well-nigh  a  century 
the  point  was  thought  to  have  been  decided'*.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  Herder  secured  attention  for  hb  characteristic 
theory  that  St.  John's  Gospel  describes,  not  the  historical,  but 
an  ideal  Christ,  Herder  was  followed  by  several  German  writers, 

•  Virg,  &a..  j:yy.  ;6+.  765. 

I"  It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  added  that  Evanson's  attatli  upon 
St.  Jotin  iu  1J91  was  answered  by  Dr.  Prieatlej, 

[  LECT. 
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wlio  accepted  concluaiona  which  he  had  mipHed,  and  who 
expreBsly  rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel".  But 
these  negative  criticisms  were  met  in  turn  by  the  arguments  of 
Koman  Catholic  divines  like  Hug,  and  of  critics  who  were  hy  no 
means  loyal  even  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  as  Eichhom  and 
Kuinoel.  By  their  labours  the  question,  was  again  held  to  have 
been  set  af  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of  German  scholarship  and 
free-thinking.  This  second  settlement  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  'Probabilia'  of  Bretschneider,  the 
learned  superintendent  of  Gotha,  in  the  year  iSzoiJ.  Kepro- 
ducing  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  earlier 
negative  speculation,  and  adding  others  of  his  own,  Bretschneider 
rekindled  the  discussion.  He  ex^gerated  the  contrast  between 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  Person  in  St.  John  and  that  in 
the  synoptists  into  a  positive  contradiction.  Protestant  Ger- 
many was  then  fascinated  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  criticism  and  mysticism  e, 
was  groping  its  way  back  towards  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  accepted 
the  Church-belief  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  he  found 
in  that  Gospel  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  reckless  estimate  of 
the  other  three.  The  sharp  controversy  which  followed  resulted 
in  Bretschneider's  retractation  of  his  thesis,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  this  retractation  was  not  violently  interfered  with 
until  1835,  when  Dr.  Strauss  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  that 
was  Christian  in  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  first  'Life  of 
Jesus.'  Dr.  Strauss'  position  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  a  purely  negative  one.  He  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  St.  John's  Gcspel  was  not  what  the  Church  had  always 
believed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  school  of  Tubingen  aspired  to  supplement  this  negative 
criticism  of  Strauss  by  a  positive  hypothesis.  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  held  to  represent  a  highly- developed  stage  of  an  orthodox 
gnosis,  the  growth  of  which  presupposed  the  lapse  of  at  least  a 

f  Esperially  by  Dr.  Ammon,  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
and  Dresden  aucwssively. 

4  Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolamm  Johannis  Apostoh  radole  et 
ori^ne.   LipsitB,  1810. 

«  See  more  eaperially  ScbkiermachCT's  GUmheKfl^tte,  and  compare  Pro- 
fessor Auberlen's  account  of  the  process  tbrough  whicb,  at  Tubingen,  he  'was 
led  buck,  among  other  things,  mainly  by  Schleiermacher's  mysticism,  so  fnll 
of  life  and  spirit,  to  tha  sanctnary  of  relt^on,  and  learnt  to  ait  again  at  the 
feet  of  the  Redeemer.'  On  DiTine  Revelation,  pref. 
V]  P 
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century  since  tlie  age  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  decided  by  the 
leading  writei-s  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  by  Dra.  Baur, 
Sohwegler,  and  Zeller,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  composed 
until  after  the  year  a.d.  i6o.  And,  although  this  opinion  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  by  kter  repiesentativea  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld ,  the  general  position,  that 
the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  held  by  diaciplta  of  that  school  as  one  of 
its  very  fundamental  tenets 

Here  thea  it  is  necessarj  to  enquire,  ^i  hat  was  the  belief  of 
the  second  century  itsell,  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
St.  John's  GospeL 

Now  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  every  decade  of  the 
second  century  furnishes  its  sha,re  of  proof  tliat  the  four  Gospels 
as  a  whole,  and  St.  John  s  in  particular,  ivere  to  the  Church  of 
tliat  age  what  they  are  to  the  Churcli  of  the  present.  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may  observe  how  general  at  that 
date  was  the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church,  Writing  at  Lyons,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  St,  Irenseus  discourses  on  various  cosmical  and  spiritual 
analogies  to  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative  {tvar^ikuiy 
TCTpdiiop<l)op)  in  a  strain  of  mystical  reflection  which  implies  that 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been  ab^ady 
long  established  f.  St.  Ireuajus,  it  is  well  kno^vn,  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  St,  Polycaip,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
St,  Irenteus,  in  his  letter  to  tlie  erring  Florinus,  records  with 
reverent  affection  what  Polycarp  had  told  biiu  of  the  lessons 
which  he  had  personally  leai-nt  from  John  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Jesus  e.     Now  is  it  barely  probable  that  Irenseus  should  have 
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iv  &pxf  i'  i  A.f70t. 

'  St.  IrenieHs,  fragment,  vol.  i.  p.  822,  ed.  Stieren:  eISoi'  ydp  irt,  iraTs  4c 
frt  iv  vf  kAtw  'Aaiif  irap&  r^  noXvudfijr^,  Xa/iVpio$  irpdr^oma  in  rp  ^airiXtK^ 
avA^,  ifal  Trsip^tifvov  fviofttft-fiv  iro^  ahr^'  fvi\Xov  yhp  rh  rAn  Ztaftvittioveiiw 

ioaisvai  aorf)  SffTf  fif  Ruvaneiu  tlirtlv  nai  Thv  TiSiro*,  Jr  ^  BaflfCJ/ifcoi  sU- 
x4yfTa  i  fiandpias  IlaAuKapTro!,  jtol  ris  irpoirSSoiif  aSroS  noi  tJi  tlirdSovs  koJ  rbv 
XapmrrSpa  Toil  Sim  icnl  riji'  to5  hwhotos  ISdav  irol  tAs  5ioAe£eii  &s  ^iro«rTe 
vpds  Ti  irX59o!,  «a!  riiii  ;i(itt  'laiiviioa  mnwivrTpoipiii'  Sis  iir^yj-sXAt,  khJ  tV 
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imagined  that  a  literary  foi^ery,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  at  a  date  wben  he  was  himself  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  actually  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  1>  J 
At  Carthage,  about  the  same  time,  Tertullian  wrote  hb  great 
work  against  the  heretic  Marcioni.  TertuUian  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  critical  questions  great  natural  acuteness,  which 
had  been  sharpened  during  his  early  life  by  his  practice  at  the 
African  bar.  Tertullian  distinguishes  between  the  primary,  or 
actually  apostolical  rank  of  St,  Matthew  and  St  John,  and  tie 
lower  standing  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  being  apostolical 
men  of  a  secondary  degree  ^  ;  but  he  treats  all  four  as  inspired 
writers  of  an  authority  beyond  discussion'.  Against  Marcion's 
mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  Tertullian  fearlessly  appeals  to  the 
witness  of  the  most  ancient  apostolical  Churches.  Tertullian's 
famous  canon  runs  thus :  '  Si  constat  id  vevius  quod  prius,  id 
prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis,  pariter 
ubiqne  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  eccle- 
sias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum  ™.'  But  what  would  have 
been  the  worth  of  this  appeal  if  it  could  have  been  even  suspected 
that  the  last  Gospel  was  really  written  when  Tertullian  was  a 
boy  or  even  a  young  man  %  At  Alexandria,  almost  contempo- 
raneously mtli  Tertullian,  St.  Clement  investigated  the  relation 

tSiv  \'i!T!Siv  ray  (oipaKiTap  r'of  K^'piov,  Kni  lis  iirf/UT(wJi'«ve  td&s  X^aus  au- 
ray  Ka!  xtpj  toD  Ku/jj'ou  rlra  ^r  S  iroji'  iKfivar  htijKifi,  kb!  irtp!  Tas  SurinnaP 
aliToS,  Koi  Tepl  tSs  SiSaoxoAdi!,  b/s  iropi  -rav  auTM-ToJp  rflt  f«Ss  toS  Artyou 
■npfiAil^i!  *  noAfiJiopirot,  cnHryyfMt  irtfjTa  iri'fi*""''!  toTi  ypaifias.  Cf.  Eus. 
Hist.  EccL  V.  ao.  St.  Irenieus  ancceeded  St.  Pothinus  in  tlie  see  of  Lyons. 
Pothinus  was  martyred  a.d.  177,  and  Irenieua  died  a,d,  20J. 

fc  Adv.  Hfcr.  iii.  I.    St,  Ireiucns  was  probably  bora  about  A.B.  I40. 

'  Tartallian  was  born  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  160.  Care  places  liis  coii- 
Teraon  to  Cliriitianity  at  a.d.  185,  and  his  lapse  into  the  Montanist  heresy 
at  A.J>.  199.  Dr.  Pusey  (Libr.  of  Fathers)  makes  his  conversion  later, 
A.D,  195,  aiiil  liis  secession  from  the  Cbuich  a.d.  loi. 

*  Adt.  Marc.  iv.  c.  I ;  'Constitnimus  imprimis  evangelirnm  instnimentum 
apostolos  anrtores  habere,  qujbus  hoc  munus  evargelii  proconigandi  ab  Ipso 
Domino  sit  impositum.  8i  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apostolis 
et  post  apostolos,  i^noniom  pcKdicatio  disdpnlomm  snspecta  fieri  posset  do 
gloriffi  studio,  si  non  adsistat  illi  auctoritas  magistrorum,  immo  Ghristi,  quce 
mogislros  apostolos  fedt.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Joannes  et 
Matthffius  insinuont,  eji  apbstolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instanrant,' 

'  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5 : '  Eadem  auctoritas  ecdesiarnm  apustolicarnm  ceteris 
qnoque  patrodnabitur  Bvangehis,  quie  proinda  per  illas  et  secundum  iilas 
habemus,  Jnannis  jico  et  MatthKi,  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  Petri 
affirnietur,  cnjns  interpres  Marcus.  Nam  et  Lucte  digestum  Paulo  adacribcro 
Solent.     Capit  magistroram  videri  qase  disdpuh  promulgarint' 

"  Adv.  Mardou.  iv.  £. 
t]  P  2 
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of  the  synoptic  Gospels  to  St.  John  ",  and  he  terms  the  latter 
the  (f ayytXiow  i!Vfv^a.Ti%av ".  It  ia  nnnecessary  to  say  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  famous  Grieco -Egyptian  school 
would  not  have  been  favourable  to  any  serious  countenance  of  a 
really  suspected  document.  At  Rome  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
certainly  received  as  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle  in  the  year 
rjo.  This  is  clear  from  the  so-termed  Muratorian  fragment!  ; 
and  if  in  receiving  it  the  Roman  Church  had  been  under  a  delu- 
sion so  fundamental  as  is  implied  by  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis, 
St.  John's  own  pupil  Polyearp  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
corrected  his  Roman  brethren  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
year  163.  In  the  farther  East,  St.  John's  Gospel  had  already 
been  translated  as  a,  matter  of  course  into  the  Peschito  Sjriac 
version').  It  had  been  translated  in  Africa  into  the  Latin  Versio 
Italar.     At  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  two  works 

"  'Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  md  ed.  p.  104.  See  Mr. 
West^ott'B  remarks  on  St.  Clement's  anteoedenta  and  position  in  tUe  Church, 
ibid.  pp.  29S,  2<)9.  St.  Clement  lived  from  about  165  to  210.  He  nourished 
as  a  CUristiiin  Father  under  Severus  and  Caracolla,  193-220. 

"  Ens.  Hist.  EccL  vi.  14,  eondensing  Clement's  account,  says,  ihv  uteroi 
'Imirenv  laxarar  <rvnSivTa  Bti  t4  ffa^coTiiKt  iv  Tols  dayythiois  it^luaTIU, 
■wporpaiiirta  inb  t&v  ynepinuv,  TlveifiaTi  fleof  upijSevra,  xrtviUiTUihi'  iroi5c(u 

p  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  i  ;o.  The  Muratorian  fragment  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Kus  I.,  who  probably  ruled  the 
Roman  Church  from  ahont  a.d.  143  to  157.  '  Pastorem  vero  nwperrimi 
ieirtporibug  nosiria  in  arbe  Roma  Hermas  conscripsit,  seclente  cathedrft  urbis 
Romffi  ecclesiie  Pio  episeopo  fratre  ejus.'  C£  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon  und  die 
Kritik  dea  N.  T,  p.  39,  sqq. 

1  On  the  difficulty  of  filing  the  eiact  date  of  the  Peschito,  see  Mr. 
Westcott'a  remarks.  Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  206-310.  Referring 
(l)  to  the  Syiiac  tradition  of  its  Apostolic  origin  at  Edessa,  repented  by 
Gregory  Bar  HebrauB ;  (2)  to  the  necessary  eiiatence  of  an  early  Syriac 
version,  implied  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Bardesanes ;  (j)  to  the  quo- 
tations of  Hegesippus  from  the  Syiiac,  related  by  Eusebius  (Mist.  Eccl.  iv. 
2^] ;  (4)  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Peschito  as  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Ephrem,  and  the  high  anthority  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
that  Father ;  (5)  ta  the  liturgical  and  general  use  of  it  by  heretical  as  well  aa 
orthodox  Syrians;  and  (6j  to  the  early  translations  made  &om  it; — Mr. 
Westcott  concludes  that  in  the  absence  of  more  copious  critical  reaourees 
which  might  serve  to  determine  the  date  of  this  version  on  philological 
grounds,  '  there  is  no  autiii  lent  reason  to  desert  the  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  that  its  fbrmation  is  to 
be  filed  wilhia  the  fir^t  half  of  the  lefond  ceaiury.'  (p.  an.)  That  it  was 
complete  then  in  a.  d,  150-100,  we  may  assume  without  risk  rf  serious  error. 

'  This  version  must  have  been  made  before  a.  o.  170.  '  How  much  more 
ancient  it  really  is  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the 
version  itself  a  proof  of  its  extreme  age,  but  the  mutual  relation  of  different 
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were  publislied  which  implied  that  the  four  Gospels  had  long 
been  received  as  of  undoubted  authority  :  I  refer  to  the  Harmo- 
nies of  Theophilus ',  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  Tatian  ',  the  hete- 
rodox pupil  of  St.  Justin  Martyr.  St.  John  is  quoted  by  either 
writer  independently,  in  the  work  which  was  addressed  by  Theo- 
philus to  Autolycus  ",  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tatian  ^.  Wten, 
about  the  year  170,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  points  out  the 
bearings  of  the  different  evangelical  narratives  upon  the  Quarto- 
deciman  eontroverey,  his  aipiment  implies  a  familiaiity  with 
St.  John.  Apollinaris  refers  to  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  Sidey, 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  John  as  the  disciple  who 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  *.  Here  we  see  that  the  last  Gospel 
must  have  been  read  and  heard  in  the  Christian  Churches  with 
a  care  which  dwells  upon  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is 
surely  inconceivable  that  a  work  of  such  primary  claim  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  Cliristian  believers  could 
have  been  forged,  widely  circulated,  and  immediately  received 
by  Africans,  by  Eomans,  by  Gauls,  by  Syiians,  as  a  work  of  an 
Apostle  who  had  passed  to  his  rest  some  sixty  years  before. 
And,  if  the  evidence  before  us  ended  here,  we  might  fairly  infer 
that,  consideriDg  the  difficulties  of  communication  between 
Churches  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  various  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  caution,  which,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  likely  to  delay  the  cecumenieal 

psrls  of  it  shenr  that  it  was  made  oiiginBllf  by  different  hands ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  waa  coeval  witli  the  introduction  of  Cliris- 
lionity  into  Africa,  and  tiie  resalt  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  African 
Christians.'  (Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  224,  isj.) 
Mr.  Weatcott  shews  from  Tertdliian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  5  ;  De  Mon<^.  c.  11) 
that  at  the  end  of  the  century  (fte  Latin  itan&aM-im  <ffSt.  Jokn'e  Gospel  had 
'  0  generally  circulated  in  Africa,  aa  to  have  moulded  the  popular  theo- 

g  to  iRo.    St.  Jerome 
mum  opus  dicta  com- 
1  dimisit.'   Epist  121  (b1.  151)  ad 
ilgaa.  e.  6. 

*  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  39  :  A  Tanacos  ciiripniil'  tivq  koI  avraya-fi)!'  ouk  v!S' 
Sirnij  Twv  tiayyelilav  iraoMs  rh  Aii  -rtiraipuv  touto  trpaaavi^ainii.  Theo- 
doret,  Hffir.  Fah.  i.  zo ;  Westcott,  Cnnon,  pp.  179,  180,  sqq. 

"  Ad  Autol.  ii.  31.  p.  1;+,  ed.  Wolf.  Cf.  St  John  i.  i,  3.  Theophilus  is 
the  lirst  writer  who  quotes  8t.  John  bg  Jiame. 

'  Orat.  contr.  Gr«c  c.  4  {St.  John  iv.  ii);  c  j  (Ibid.  i.  1);  c.  13 
(Ibid.i.5)ie.i9(rDid.i.3). 

7  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  14  ;  cf.  St.  John  xa.  34  ;  Roufli,  i.  160,  sq.;  Westcott, 
Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  108,  190. 

Cf.  St.Jobn)dii.  23,  sxi.  ao. 


'  Apud  EuB.  T.  !4,     Cf.  S 
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reception  of  a  canonical  book,  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  been 
iu  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

But  the  evidence  does  not  desert  us  at  this  point  Through 
Tatian  we  ascend  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  aa 
represented  by  St.  Justin  Martyr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Justin's  second  Apology,  written  in  i6r,  contains  fewer 
allusions  to  the  Gospels  than  the  earlier  Apology  written  in 
138,  and  than  the  intermediate  composition  of  this  Father,  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Now  passing  by  recent  theories 
respecting  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews*  or  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
which  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  weaken  St.  Justin's 
witness  to  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  let  us  observe  that  his 
testimony  to  St.  John  is  particularly  distinct.  Justin's  emphatic 
reference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  our  Lord'',  not  to 
mention  his  quotation  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Jews',  and  of  our  Saviour'a  language  about  the 
new  birth^,  makes  his  knowledge  of  St.  John's  Gospel  much 
more  than  a  probability^.  Among  the  great  Apostolic'  fathers, 
St.  Ignatius  alludes  t«  St.  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Komans*, 
and  St.  Polycarp  quotes  the  Apostle's  first  Epistle  ^  In  these 
sub-apostolic  writings  there  are  large  districts  of  thought  and 


■  On  the  [iJentity  of  the  '  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews'  with  the  original  Hebrew 
draught  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matlhew,  see  the  remarks  of  Tischendorf  in  hia 
pamphlet,  Wann  wnrden  unsere  Evangelien  vprfasst?  pp.  17-19.  To  that 
admirable  compendinm  I  am  indebted  for  aevecal  remarks  in  the  text  of  this 
and  (he  following  pages. 

^  Ct.  Tischendorf,  Wann  wnrden  ansere  Evangelien  verfagst  ?  p.  16:  'Die 
Ueberfragung  des  Logos  anf  Christus,  von  der  nna  keine  Spnr  weder  in  der 
Synoptikem  noch  in  den  illtesten  Parallolsohriften  derselben  vorliegt,  an 
mehreren  Stellen  Jnatina  von  Johannes  abzuleiten  ist.' 

«  Ibid.  Dialog,  cam  Tryph.  88.     Cf.  St.  John  i.  lo. 

^  Apolog.  i.  61:  na!  yhp  h  Xpurrli  ^nnv'  ''Ai'  fi)]  ijm-jwnjflSrf,  oh  fi)j 
t!a4\e>iTt  lis  tV  BaaAflar  tS<v  obpavSv''  "Ori  «J  ko!  iSivatov  (Is  rhs  /i'^Tpas 
Tail'  rtKoa<rSe  roij  oro£  ytvo/iivovs  in^riPai  ipayfphv  vaalr  iari.  Cf.  Westcott, 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  i  jo. 

'  Cf.  however  Mr.  Westcotfs  remarks  (Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  145)  on  tile  improbahility  of  St.  John's  being  quoted  in  apologetic  writings 
addressed  to  Jews  and  heathen.  St.  Jnstin  nevertheless  does  '  exhibit  types 
of  language  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediately  drawn  from  St.  John  (why 
not?),  yet  mark  the  pTearmce  of  hit  iii^aence  and  the  recognition  of  his 
authority.'  Westcott,  Ibid.  Besides  the  passages  already  alluded  to,  St. 
Justin  appears  to  refer  to  St.  John  xii.  49  in  DiSog.  cum  Tryph.  e.  56  ;  to 
St.  John  i.  1 3  in  Dialog,  c.  63  ;  to  St.  John  vii.  1 1  in  Dialog,  c.  69 ;  to  St. 
John  i.  II  in  Dialog,  c.  123.     Cf.  Lucke,  Coram.  Ev.  Job.  p.  34,  sqq. 

<  St.  Ign.  ad.  Rom.  c.  7.    Cf.  St.  John  vL  32,  48,  53,  xvi.  II. 

»  Ep.  ad  PhiL  c  7.    Cf.  1  St.  John  iv.  3. 
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expression,  of  a  type  unmistakeably  Johaniieanl',  which,  like 
St.  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  witness  no  less  powerfully  to 
the  existence  of  St.  John's  writings  than  direct  citations.  The 
Tuhingen  writera  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  short 
fragment  of  Papias  which  we  possess,  nothing  is  said  about 
St.  John's  Gospel'.  But  at  least  we  have  no  evidence^  that 
Papias  did  not  speat  of  it  hi  that  lai^er  part  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  lostJ ;  and  if  his  silence  is  a  valid  argument 
against  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  equally  available  gainst  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  even  against  each  one  of  those  four 
Epistles  which  the  Tubingen  writers  themselves  i-ecognise  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul. 

Tlie  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  this  century  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  eontemporaiy  heretics.  St.  Irenseus 
has   pointed  out  how  the   system  of  the  celebrated    Gnostic, 

t  Cf.  St.  Bam.  Ep.  T.  vi.  xii.  (cf.  St.  Johniii.  14);  Herm.  Past.  Simil.  is.  u 
(cf.  Ibid.  X.  7,  9,  siv.  6) ;  St.  Ignat.  ad  Philnd.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  iii.  8) ;  ad  Tral.  8 
(rf.  Ibid.  vi.  51);  adMagnes.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  xiL  45,  i.  30,  xiv.  11)1  ad  Ram.  7 
(cf.  Ibid.Ti.  1,1). 

1  Meyer,  Evan.  Joliann.  Einl.  p.  14:  '  Die  Continnitat  [i.e.  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  tonrth  Gospel]  geht  somohl  von  IrenECus  iiber  Polycarp.  als 
aneh  von  Papias,  sofern  diesem  der  Gebraneh  dea  ersten  Briefs  Job.  bezeugt 
ist,  uber  dea  Presbyter  Johannes,  aaf  den  Apostel  idbit  ^urUdc.  Dass  aber 
das  Fragment  des  Papias  das  Evangel.  Job.  nicbt  ecwahnt,  kann  nicbta 
versehlagen,  da  es  aberhaupt  keine  schriftlichen  Quellen,  ans  welcben  er  eeine 
Nachriditen  geschBpfl  babe,  auffnhrt,  vielmehr  daa  Veriabran  des  Papias 
dabin  bestimmt,  dass  er  bei  den  ApoBtelsohlilcm  die  Anasagen  der  Apoatel 
erlinndBt  babe,  nnd  (lessen  auadrueklicben  Grnndaatz  ansspricht :  oi  ^ip  t4 
Ik  Tvt  0i0>t.laiy  tnainn&r  pt  hi^eXSv  SirtXrifipafoc,  BcroK  Til  iropl  fdOKt  ^a,s%s 
Kol  iifnoiinii.  Papias  wirfb  hier  die  dainals  vorbandenen  evangelisehen 
Bchriften  (rSiv  $i0fJeiv)  deren  eitie  Menge  war  (Lnli.  i.  I)  aJle  oboe  Auswabl 
zusammen,  nnd  vie  er  das  BvangeL  Matthtei  nnd  das  des  Marcns  mit 
darunter  begriffen  bat,  vrelche  boide  er  spatcr  besonders  erwabnt,  so  kann  er 
auch  das  Evangel.  Job.  mit  bei  tSp  $iBMm'  gemeint  haben,  da  Papias  ejnen 
Begriff  von  lawnmckm  Evangelien  als  solchen  offenbar  noeh  nicbt  bat  (vergl. 
Credn.  Beitr.  i.  p.  13),  nnd  diese  auszuzeicbnen  nicbt  varanlaset  ist.  Wenn 
aber  weiterbin  Euseljius  nocb  zwei  AnaaaKen  des  Papias  Uber  die  Evangelieu 
des  Mark,  nnd  Matthans  anlllhrt,  so  wird  damit  nnsar  Evangelinm  nicbt 
ansgeschlossen,  welches  Papias  in  avderen  Theilen  seines  Buchs  erwShnt 
haben  kann,  eondem  jene  beiden  Aussagen  merdeii  nur  deslialb  beroerklicli 

Eamacbt,  wdl  sie  uber  die  EnUeTmng  jener  Evangelien  etwas  Absonderliches, 
ssonders  MerkwUrd%es  entbslten,  wie  auch  du$  als  besonders  bemerkens- 
werth  von  Eusebiua  angefuhrt  wird,  dass  Papias  aus  zwei  episloUicken 
Scbriften  (I  Job.  u.  i  Petr.)  Zeugnisse  gebrauehe,  nnd  eine  Brzlihlnng  babe, 
welche  sich  im  Hebroer-EvangcL  finde.'    Cf.  also  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  0.1?. 

1  It  abould  be  added  that  Papiaa  is  stated  by  Eusebins  (iii.  jg)  to  have 
qnoted  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  This  he  could  hardly  have  done,  without 
acknonrledging  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Yaleutmua,  was  mainly  based,  upon  a  perversion  of  St.  Jolin's 
Gospel''.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  that  remarkable  work, 
the  Pliilosophnmena  of  St.  Hippolytus,  which,  as  we  in  Oxford 
well  remember,  was  discovered  some  few  years  since  at  Mount 
Athos',  Of  the  pupils  of  Valentinus,  PtolemEeus  quotes  fi-om 
the  prologue  of  SL  John's  Gospel  in  his  extant  letter  to  Flora". 
Heracleon,  another  pupil,  wrote  a  considerable  commentary 
upon  St.  John".  Heracleon  lived  about  150;  Valentinus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Marcion,  who  was  teaching  at  Eoine  about 
140.  Marcion  had  originally  admitted  the  clMms  of  St,  John's 
Gospel,  and  only  denied  them  when,  for  the  particular  purposes 
of  his  heresy,  he  endeavoured  at  a  later  time  to  demonstrate  an 
opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John".  Easilides  taught 
at  Alexandria  under  Adrian,  apparently  about  the  year  120. 
Easilides  is  known  to  have  ivritten  tiveuty-four  books  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  GospelP ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed 
tliat  some  of  these  commentaries  were  on  St.  Johu,  it  is  certain 
irom  St.  Hippolytus  that  Easilides  appealed  to  texts  of  St.  John 
in  favour  of  his  system*!.     Eefore  Basilides,  in  the  two  first 

*  St.  Irenteus  (Hsr.  iii.  ir,  7)  liiya  down  Uie  general  position!  'Tanta  est 
circa  Evangelia  liasc  firmita^,  ut  et  ipsi  L^retici  teetimonium  reddimt  ais,  et 
ex  ipsia  Pgredieos  uniisquiaqua  eorum  cxinetur  auam  coniirniare  doi^inam.' 
After  illuatrating  this  from  the  rases  of  the  Ebioiiites,  MarcioD,  and  the  Ce- 
rinthiaiis,  he  proceeds,  '  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  snnt,  m  [sc.  evangelic] 
quod  edt  secundum  Johannem  'plsnis^mi  ufenfca,  ad  oatsnaianem  conjuga- 
tioDUm  suBrnm  ;  ex.  ipso  detegentur  nihil  rectfi  dicentes.'  '  Gewjss  war  (saya 
Meyer)  die  ganza  TheosophiG  dea  Valentin  mit  aut  Johanoeischem  Gmnd 
und  Baden  erwachaen.  .  .  ■  Die  Valendnianischo  Gno»a  mit  ihren  Aeonen, 
Syzygieii  n.  s.  n.verhultsich  znm  Prolog  dea  Juh.  wie  das  kiiasthch  Gemachte 
uud  Ausgaspannene  zum  Einflichen  and  Schiipferiachen.'  (Einl.in  Joh.  p.  13, 
note.)     For  an  iUustralioD  of  the  truth  of  this.  cf.  St.  Ireii.  adv.  Hser.  L  8,  5. 

■  Cf.  Refnt.  Hser,  ri.  35,  init,,  for  Ihe  nse  made  by  Valentinns  of  St.  John  s.  8. 

■°  Apud  St.  Epiph.  adv.  Hier.  lib.  i.  torn.  i.  Dier.  33  ;  PtoL  ad  FJoc.  Cf. 
St.  John  i.  3  ;  also  Stieren'a  St.  Irenteus,  lol.  i.  p.  924. 

n  Fragments  of  Heracleon's  Commentary  on  St,  John,  colleeted  from 
Origen,  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  rol.  of  Stieren'a  edition  of 
St.  Ireuieus,  pp.  9.13-971.  St.  John  iv.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  these  remains 
of  the  great  Vatentinian  commentator.  Two  points  strike  one  on  perusa)  of 
them;  ([)  that  before  Heracleon's  time  St.  John's  Gospel  muatbave  acquired, 
even  among  heretics,  the  highest  authority ;  (2)  that  Heracleon  has  con- 
tinually  to  resort  to  interpretations  so  forced  (as  on  St.  John  i.  3,  i.  18, 
ii.  17s  dted  by  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  166,  note)  as  'to  prove  sufficiently  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  no  Gnostic  work.' 
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decades  of  the  century,  we  find  Ophitic  Gnostics,  the  Naase- 
niansr,  and  the  Peratse^  appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's 
G(»ijel,  which  was  thus  aiready,  we  may  Bay  in  the  year  no, 
a  recognised  authority  among  sects  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

It  may  further  he  observeil  that  the  whole  dm-trine  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  heresy  of  Montanus  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  treatise  on  that  subject  in  St  John's  Gospel,  the  wide 
reception  of  which  it  accordingly  preaupposes'.  The  Alogi, 
who  were  heretical  opponents  of  ilontanism,  rejected  St.  John's 
Go&pel  for  dogmatic  reasons,  whicli  are  really  confirmatory  of 
the  general  tr^ition  in  its  favouru.  Nor  may  we  forget  Celsus, 
the  keen  and  satirical  opponent  of  tlie  Christian  faith,  who 
wrote,  even  according  to  Dr  Hilgenfcld,  between  160  and  i  jo, 
but  more  probably,  as  is  held  by  other  authorities,  as  early  as 
150.  Celsus  professes  very  ostentatiously  to  confine  himself 
to  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus*;  hut  he  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  manner  which  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable if  that  book  liad  beep  in  his  day  a  lately  completed,  or 
indeed  a  hardly  completed  forgery?. 

This  evidence  might  he  largely  reinforced  from  other  quarte^s^ 
and  especially  by  an  examination  of  that  mass  of  apocryphal 
literature  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 


'  Refut.  Hfer.  v.  6  sqq.,  8  (St.  John  i.  3.  4) ;  c.  9  (Ibid.  iv.  21,  and  iv.  10)  : 
quoted  by  Tisehendorf. 

lb  d  2  sqq.,  16  (St.  John  iii.  17,  i,  1-4)  ;  c.  17  (Ibid.  viii.  44). 
Se  h  w  ver  Meyer,  Einl.  in  Job.  p.  13,  for  tbe  opinion  tliat  Montaniam 
ngi  lIjB  wont  of  belief  in  theParousiaof  our  Lord.  Banr,  Christentbnm, 
1  3  Th  Paraclete  of  MontunnB  Wda  doubtless  very  diiTercnt  from  the 
Para  It  f  8t.  John's  Gospel.  Still  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  fumiabed 
th        m  id  it  ia  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Montanistic  Paraclete  is 

ngi  lly  d  e  to  the  same  aouree,  although  by  a  rapid  deTelopment,  con- 
tort perversion,  the  Divine  Gift  announc^  by  our  Lord  had  been  ei- 
h  g  d  f  Its  heretical  caricatare.  The  rejection  of  the  promise  of  (he 
Parael  t  U  ded  to  by  St.  Irensus  (adv.  HoEr.  iii.  ii.  9)  proceeded  not  from 
M  ta  t  but  from  opponents  to  Montanism,  who  erroneouBly  identified 
th    te    hiiig  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  that  heresy. 

'ft  Ep  ph.  Hffir.  li.  3.    Cf.  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  227. 
I  Origen.  contr.  Celsnm.  ii.  74. 

r  Ibid.  i.  67J  c£  St,  Jolin  ii.  18,  Confr.  Celsum,  u.  31,  36,  55  ;  cf. 
St.  Jobo  IX.  27. 

'  E.g.  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Eus.  v.  i,  which 
quotes  St.  John  xvi.  t  as  an  utterance  of  om'  Lord  Himself.  Athenagoras, 
Leg.  pro  Chriattanis,  10;  ef.St.Johu  i.  i-ii,  xtit.  21-23.  I^e  Clementine 
Homilies,  lii.  22 ;  cf.  St.  John  ix.  2,  3,  iii.  52,  X.  9,  i?.  Recognitions, 
vi.  9 ;  cf.  St.  John  iii.  3-5,  ii.  4S,  v.  13.     Ibid.  v.  la  j  cf.  St.  John  viii.  34. 
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and  the  relation  of  which  to  St.  John's  Gospel  has  lately 
been  Tery  clearly  exhibited  by  an  accomplished  scholar^.  But 
we  are  already  in  a  position  to  admit  that  the  facts  before  ns 
force  back  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel  within  the  lines  of  the 
first  centuryli.  And  when  this  is  done  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  is  practically  decided.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  forgery  claiming  the  name  and  authority  of  the  beloTCd 
disciple  could  have  been  written  and  circulated  beneath  his  very 
eyes,  and  while  the  Church  was  stiD  illuminated  by  his  oral 
teaching.  Arbitrary  theories  about  the  time  which  ia  thought 
necessary  to  develope  an  idea  cannot  rightly  be  held  to  counter- 
balance such  a  solid  block  of  historical  evidence  as  we  have  been 
considering.  This  evidence  shews  that,  long  before  the  year 
i6o,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  received  throughout  orthodox  and 
heretical  Christendom,  and  that  its  recognition  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  Apostolic  age  itself.  Ewald  shall  supply  the  words 
with  which  to  close  the  foregoing  considerations.  "Those  who 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  really  con- 
Ycrsant  with  it,  never  could  have  had  and  never  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  As  the  attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  truth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  more  and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-places,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts  before 
us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will  knowingly  to  choose 
error  and  to  reject  truth,  can  dare  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Johno,' 

Certainly  Ewald  here  expresses  himself  with  vehemence. 
Some  among  yourselves  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  complain 

■  Tiachendorf,  Wann  wurden  nnaere  Evangelien  verfasst?  p.  35,  aqq. 
Tliitt  the  Atta  Pilati  in  particular  were  composed  at  ttie  beginniag  of  tlie 
second  century,  appears  certain  from  the  public  appeal  to  them  which 
St.  Justin  makes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  Acta  Pilali 
'presuppose  not  only  the  ajnoptists,  but  particularly  and  necessBrily  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  ia  not  that  ire  meet  with  a  passage  here  and  there 
quoted  from  that  Gospel.  If  that  mere  the  caae  we  might  suspect  later 
interpolation.  The  whole  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  based 
essentially  upon  St.  John's  narrative;  while  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Reaun-eetion,  it  is  rather  certain  passages  of  the  synoptisfs 
which  are  particularly  Eoggested.' 

''  Presaens^,  J^sua-Chriat,  p.  ijj.  'Rien  n'est  plus  vain  que  de  vouloir 
(kire  aordr  dn  mouTement  des  id^es  au  aecond  aifecle  I'Evangile,  qui  a  pr^- 
cis^ment  doting   le   branle   k   ee  mouvement^   et  le   domine  apt^   I'avoir 

"  Review  of  Kenan's  Vie  de  J4sas.  in  the  Gottingen  Sdentific  Journal, 
5  Aog.  1863  ;  quoted  by  GJratry,  J^aus-Chjist,  p.  119, 

[lect. 
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of  him  as  beii^  too  dogmatic.  For  it  may  be  that  yoa  have 
made  impatience  of  certainty  a  part  of  your  creed;  and  you 
may  hold  that  a  certain  measure  of  cautious  doubt  on  al!  sub- 
jects, is  inseparable  from  true  intellectual  culture.  You  may  urge 
ia  particular  that  the  weight  of  external  testimony  in  fitvour  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  silence  the  difficulties  -which  arise 
upon  an  examination  of  its  contents.  You  point  to  the  use  of 
a  mystical  and  metaphysical  terminology,  to  the  repetition  of 
abstract  expressions,  such  as  Word,  Life,  Light,  Ti-uth,  Para- 
clete. You  remark  that  St.  John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  under  an  entirely  new  aiSpect.  Not  to  dwell  im- 
moderately upon  points  of  detail,  you  insist  that  the  plan  of  our 
Lord's  life,  the  main  scenes  of  His  ministry,  all  His  exhibitions 
of  miraculous  power  save  two,  the  form  and  matter  of  Hia  dis- 
courses, nay,  the  very  attitude  and  moral  physiognomy  of  His 
opponents,  are  so  represented  in  this  Gospel  as  to  interfere  with 
your  belief  in  its  Apostolical  origin. 

But  are  not  these  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  explained  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written  1 

I.  SL  John's  Gospel  ia  in  the  first  plaee  an  historical  sup- 
plement. It  was  designed  to  chronicle  discourses  and  events 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  preceding 
Evangelists.  Christian  antiquity  attests  this  design  with  re- 
markable unanimity^.  It  Is  altogether  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
if  St.  John  had  seen  the  works  of  earlier  Evangelists  he  would 
have  alluded  to  them ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  tlieir  narratives  he  would  have  formally  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  so*.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  tlie  literary  conventionalities  of  modem  Europe  were  not 
those  ol  the  sacred  -writers,  whether  of  the  Synagogue^  or  of  the 
Church,  An  inspired  -writer  does  bis  work  without  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modern  composer ;  he  is  not  necessarily 
careful  to  define  his  exact  place  in  literature,  hia  precise  obliga- 
tions to,  or  his  presumed  improvements  upon,  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors.     He  is  the  organ  of  a  Higher  Intelligence;  he 

^  See  espedallj  the  remarkable  passage  in  Eus  Hist  Eccl  in  24  't  E]  ipli 

'  These  arguments  oi  Lbole  are  iioficed  by  Dr  TAordswortb  New  Te'-t 
part  i.  p.  206. 

'  'The  later  prophets  ot  the  Old  Testament  enlarge  Hpon  and  complete 
the  prophecies  of  the  earher  But  they  do  nut  mention  their  names  or 
declare  their  oim  purpose  to  do  what  they  do'  Townson,  pp  154  147, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ubi  flnpr 
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owes  both  what  he  borrows  and  what  he  ia  helieved  to  originat* 
to  the  Mind  Which  inspires  him  to  originate,  or  Which  guides 
him  to  select.  Wliile  the  stream  of  sacred  truth  is  flowing  forth 
from  his  entranced  and  burning  soul,  and  is  being  forthwith 
crystallized  in  the  moulds  of  an  imperishable  language,  the 
eagle-eyed  Evangelist  does  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  reserving  the  rights  of  authorship, 
by  displaying  his  care  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  Certainly 
St.  John  does  repeat  in  part  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors g. 
But  this  repetition  does  not  interfere  with  the  mpplermnta/ry 
cliaraeter  of  his  work  as  a  wholel".  And  yet  his  Gospel  Is  not 
only  or  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  supplement.  It 
exhibits  tjie  precision  of  method  and  the  orderly  development  of 
ideaa_ which  are  proper  to  a  complete  doctrinal  essay  or  treatise. 
It  is  indeed  rather  a  treatise  illustrated  by  history,  than  a  history 
■written  with  a  theological  purpose.  Viewed  in  its  historical 
relation  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  supplemental  to  them  j 
but  thia_  relative  character  is  not  by  any  means  an  adequate 
explanation  of  its  motive  and  function.  It  might  easily  have 
been  written  if  no  other  Evangelist  had  written  at  all;  it 
has  a  character  and  purpose  which  are  strictly  its  own;  it 
is  part  of  a  great  whole,  yet  it  is  also,  in  itsel;^  organically 
jjerfect. 

s.  St.  John's  Gospel  ia  a  polemical  treatise.  It  is  addressed 
to  an  intellectual  world  widely  different  from  that  which  had 
been  before  the  minds  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  thought  are  recognisable  in  the  Judaizing 
theosophists  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  view  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colosaians.  These  Epistles  were  written  at 
the  least  some  thirty  years  before  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
fourth  Gospel  confronts  or  anticipates  a  more  developed  Gno- 
sticism; although  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  certainly 
does  not  contain  references  to  any  of  the  full-grown  Gnostic 

e  As  in  cliaps.  vi.  and  sii. 

"  M.  Eenan  admits  the  Bnpjjlementaty  charactei-  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  but 
attributes  to  the  Erangelisl  a  motive  of  personal  pique  in  writing  it.  ile  was 
annojBd  at  the  plats  assigned  to  himself  in  earlier  narratives !  '  On  est  tentd 
de  croire,  que  Jean,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ayant  lu  les  r^dts  ^vang^liques  qui 
circnlaient,  d'nne  part,  y  remariiua  diverses  ineiactitudes,  do  t'autce,  fut 
froissi  de  voir  qu'on  ne  lui  accordut  paa  dana  ITiistoire  du  Christ  line  assez 
graude  place ;  qu'alors  il  commenfa  i  dieter  dob  fonle  de  choaes  qu'il  aa™t 
inieux  que  les  autrea,  av&:  Vinteatum  de  monlrer  que,  dans  beatieoup  decaa  oH 
on  ne  parlait  que  de  Pierre,  U  avait  figuri  avec  et  avant  lai.'  Vie  de  J^aus, 
pp.  xxin.  liviiL 

[lect. 
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systems  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  distinctive  po- 
sitions of  Ebionitcs,  of  Doeefae,  of  Cerinthians,  But  among 
these  the  Cerinthian  gnosis  appears  to  be  more  particularly 
contemplated.  In  its  earlier  forma  especially,  Gnosticism  was 
as  much  a  mischtevons  intellectual  method  as  a  formal  heresy. 
The  Gnostic  looked  upon  each  revealed  truth  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  for  speculative  discussion.  He  handled  it  accordingly 
with  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  a  belief  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  beyond  the  range  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  He  com- 
mingled it  with  his  cosmical  or  his  psychological  theories ;  he 
remodelled  it ;  he  submitted  it  to  new  divisions,  to  new  com- 
binations. Thus  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  friendly 
and  yet  supercilious.  But  he  threatened  the  faith  with  utter 
destruction,  to  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  eclectic  interpretation. 
Cerinthus  was  an  early  master  of  this  art.  Cerinthus  as  a 
Chiliastic  Judfiizer  was  naturally  disposed  to  Humanitarianism. 
As  an  eclectic  theorist,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  'teaching  of 
the  Egyptians','  he  maintained  that  the  world  had  been  created 
by  'some  power  separate  and  distinct  from  Him  Who  is  above 
all.'  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin ;  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  He  was  bom  naturally  like  other  men.  But  the 
j£on  Christ  had  descended  upon  Jesus  after  His  baptism,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  had  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and 
had  perfected  the  virtues  of  Jesus.  The  spiritual  impassible 
Christ  had  flown  back  to  heaven  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus ;  the  altogether  human  Jesus  of  Cerinthus  had  suffered 
and  had  risen  alone''.    To  thia  fantastic  Christ  of  the  Cerinthian 


1  St.  Hippolytua,  Eefiit.  H*r.  vii.  33. 

*  St.  Irenieus,  i.  36:  'Et  Cerintbus  autcm  quulam  in  kni,  non  a  primo 
Deo  fac^tum  esse  mundum  dorniit,  sed  a  viituto  quMuoi  islde  separate  «t 
distante  ab  efi  priocipalitate,  quie  est  enper  nniversa,  «t  ignoranta  eum  qai 
est  super  omnia,  Deum.  jesum  autem  Bitbjedt,  non  es  vii^ine  natunt 
(impossibile  enim  hoc  ei  visum  est);  fiiisse  autem  Earn  Joseph  et  Mariie 
fihum  Eimiliter  nt  reliqai  omnes  haiuiaes,  et  pins  potnisee  justifift  etprudentid 
et  sapientiS  ab  hommibus.'  Et  past  bapCismum  deacendisBe  in  eum  ab  en 
prinoipalitafe  o^aa  est  super  omnia,  Chriatum  lignriL  aolombie ;  et  tunc  an- 
nuntiasse  incognitum  Pafrem  et  virtnles  perfecisse ;  in  fine  antora  revolftsse 
iterum  Christum  de  Jesa,  et  Jesnm  passnm  esse  et  resuiresisse ;  Christum 
autem  impassVbilem  peraeverSsse,  eiisteiitem  spiritaleni.'  When  St.  Epi- 
phanius  represents  Cerinthus  as  affirming  that  Jesus  vonid  only  rise  at  tlie 
general  resurrection,  be  seems  to  be  describing  tbe  logiral  results  of  the 
heresy,  not  the  actual  doctrine  which  it  embraced.    (Heer.  ixviii.  6.) 
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gnosis  St.  John  opposes  the  counteracting  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Dmne  and  Eternal  Nature,  as  manifested  in  and  through  His 
human  life.  This  Nature  was  united  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  not  a  transient 
endowment  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  ;  since  it  was  Itself  the  seat 
of  His  Personality,  although  clothed  with  a  human  form.  This 
Divine  Nature  was  'glorified'  in  Christ's  Passion,  aa  also  in 
His  miracles  and  His  Resurrection.  St.  John  disentangles  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  negations  and  the  speculations  of 
Cerinthus  ;  he  proclaims  the  Presence  among  men  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Thus  St.  John's  Gospel  has  also  a  direct,  positive,  dogmatic 
purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  controversial  treatise,  as  it  is  not 
merely  an  historical  appendix.  Its  teaching  is  far  deeper  and 
wider  than  would  have  heen  necessary,  in  order  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus.  It  teaches  the  highest  revealed  truth  con- 
cerning the  Pei'Son  of  our  Lord.  Its  suhstantlve  and  enduring 
value  consists  in  its  displaying  the  Everlasting  Word  or  Son  of 
God  as  historically  incarnate,  and  as  uniting  Hiuaelf  to  His 
Church. 

The  peculiaiities  of  8t.  John's  Gospel  are  explained,  when 
this  threefold  aspect  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  As  a  supplementary 
narrative  it  presents  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  particulars 
concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  which  are  unrecorded  elsewhere. 
It  meets  the  douhts  which  might  naturally  have  M-isen  in  the 
later  Apostolical  age,  when  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists had  been  for  some  time  before  the  Church.  If  the 
question  was  raised,  why,  if  Jesus  was  so  holy  and  so  sujwr- 
natural  a  Person,  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries  did  not 
believe  in  Him,  St.  John  shews  the  moral  causes  which  account 
for  their  incredulity.  He  pourtrays  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Jews  against  the  moral  truth  which  they  had  rejected ;  he 
exhibits  this  hatred  as  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity  as  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  and  more  brightly.  If  men 
asked  anxiously  for  more  proof  that  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  were  real  events,  St.  John  meets  that  demand  by 
recording  his  own  experience  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  carefully 
accumulating  the  witness  of  others.  If  it  was  objected  that 
Christ's  violent  Death  was  inconsistent  with  His  Divine  claims, 
St.  John  jioints  out  that  it  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  even 
that  by  it  Christ's  true  glorification  was  achieved.  If  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  of  those  who  were  succeeding 
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them  was  popularly  depreciated  on  the  score  of  their  being 
rude  and  illiterate  men,  St.  John  shews  from  the  diacourse 
in  the  supper-room  that  the  claims  of  Apostles  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  Church  did  not  depend  upon  anj 
natural  advant^es  which  they  possessed.  Jeans  had  promised 
a  Divine  Comforter,  Who  was  to  guide  them  into  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  whatever  He  had  said 
to  them'. 

As  a  polemical  writer,  St.  John  selects  and  marshals  his 
materials  with  a  view  to  confuting,  from  historical  data,  the 
Humanitarian  or  Docctic  errors  of  the  time.  St.  John  is 
anxious  to  bring  a  particular  section  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  world  of  Ephesus"".  He  puts  for- 
ward an  aspect  of  the  original  truth  which  was  certain  to 
command  present  and  local  attention ;  he  is  sufBeientlj  in 
correspondence  with  the  age  to  which  he  ministers,  and  with 
the  speculative  temper  of  the  men  around  him.  He  had  been 
led  to  note  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  thouglit  certain  phases 
of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  with  especial  care.  He 
had  remembered  more  accurately  those  particular  discourses, 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  eternal  relation  to  tlie  Father, 
and  of  the  profound  mystic  communion  of  life  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  His  followers  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Sacraments.  These  cherished  memories  of  St,  John's  earlier 
years,  unshared  in  their  completeness  by  less  privileged  Apo- 
stles, were  well  iitted  to  meet  the  hard  necessities  of  the  Church 
during  the  closing  yeare  of  the  beloved  disciple.  To  St.  John 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus  must  have  appeared  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  aaci-ed  certainties  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  treasured  in  his  heart  and 
memory.  In  order  to  confute  the  heresy  which  separated  the 
man  Jesus  from  the '  j?5on '  Cbrist,  he  had  merely  to  publish  what 
he  remembered  of  the  actual  words  and  works  of  Jesus".  His 
translation  of  tliose  divine  words  may  be  coloured,  by  a  phrase- 
ology current  in  the  school  which  he  is  addressing,  sufficiently 
to  make  them  popularly  intelligible.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  language  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  criticism,  while 
they  are  naturally  explained  by  the  polemical  and  positively 
doctrinal  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     To  these  objects,  the 

1  Cf.  Alford,  Greek  Test,  vol.  i.  Prolegom.  p.  60.  . 

m  St.  IreiiEcus  adv.  Hwr.  ili.  i.  See  Ebrard's  discussion  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  tliis  statement.  Gosjwl  History,  pt.  », 
div.  1,  5  127.  "  Cf.  Preasens^,  J^sua-Cluist,  p.  246. 
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langut^e,  the  liiatoricul  arrangement,  the  selection  from  con- 
versations anJ.  discourses  before  unpublished,  the  few  deeply 
significant  miracles,  the  description  of  opponents  by  a  generic 
name  — the  'Jews' —  which  ignores  the  differences  of  character, 
class,  and  sect  among  them,  and  notices  them  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  central  truth  manifested  in  Jesus, 
— all  contribute.  But  these  very  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  subserve  its  positive  devotional  and  didactic  aim  even 
more  directly  than  its  controversial  one".     The  false  gnosis 

"*  The  internal  Jifficulties  urged  agdnat  St.  John's  Gospel  appear  to  he 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  external  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  ch^'acteristics  and  neue^iities  of  the  later  Apostolical  age.  Theso 
difficulties  may  however  be  very  briefly  summarized  aa  follows  : — 

(a)  '  The  fourlh  Gospel  implies  a  long  Ministry,  Bith  festivals  for  its 
landmarka       But  the  three,  (Westcott,  Study  of  Gospels,  167,)  at 
least  allow  of  a  mmiftry  as  long  as  the  fourth  can  require ;  while 
reference  to  the  fe»tu  al=  was  natural  in  a  narrative,  the  main  scene 
of  which  IS  laid  at  Jerusalem. 
(,8)  'The  fourth  Gospel  appears  to  place  the  crnoifixion  on  Nisan  14, 
the  three  on  Nisan  15.'      Thia  real  difficulty  has  been  explained 
by  various  hypotheses,  as 
e.g.  (l)  Of  an  antiwpaieA  passover,  kept  by  our  Lord,  on  Nisan  13.    Up. 
Ellicott,  Hnls.  Lect.p.  333,  and  others.    This  is  perhaps  most  satis- 
factory.   The  objection  drawn  from  the  observance  of  Nisan  14,  by 
those  churnhes  in  the  second  century  which  inherited  St.  John's 
traditions,  assumes  that  such  observance  was  commemorative  of  tlia 
Last  Supper,  and  no!,  as  is  probable,  of  our  Lord's  Death.      Cf. 
Meyer,  Ev.  Job.  Einl.  p,  18. 
(i)  Of  a  passovec  po«(po?ierf  by  the  chief  priests.     St.  Chrys.  Estius. 
Wordsworth. 

(3)  Of  a  difference  of  computation,  as  to  the  true  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, owing  to  the  variation  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
reckonings.     Petavhis,  cju.  by  Neale,  Int.  East.  ch.  ii.  1054. 

(4)  Of  a  possible  eiplanarion  of  St.  John's  language,  (xviii.  18,  &c,) 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  the  date  of  Nisan  15,  as  that  of  the 
onicifijion.  Diet. ofBible,  vol. ii.  720;  St.Tho.Sum.p.iii.q.4fi.a.9. 

If  none  of  these  explanations  he  quite  unobjectionable,  they  may  fairly 
warn  03  against  concluding  with  our  present  knowledge  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  insuperable. 

2.  As  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching  : — '  St.  John  places  it  chiefly  in 
Judtea;  the  three  in  Galilee."  But  no  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions,  and  records  of  a  Galilean  and  of  a  Judtean 
ministry  respectively  leave  room  for  each  other.  Westcott  on  the  Gospels, 
p.  365. 

3.  As  to  the  style  of  Christ's  teaching: — '  Si  J^sus  parl^t  comme  le  rent 
Matthien,  il  n'a  pu  parler  comme  le  vent  Jean.'  But,  the  diflerence  of 
subjects,  hearers,  and  circumstances  in  the  two  cases,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  differing  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Apostles  who  report  our  Lord's 
words,  will  account  fur  the  difference  of  style.     The  phrases  assumed  to  be 
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iiB  refuted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  true.  The  true  is  set  forth 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  soula.  These  things  '  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name  P.' 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  a  (Jalilean  fisherman 
could  have  heen  the  author  of  a  subtle  and  sublime  theosophy, 
how  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  have  appropriated  the  language 
of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 
The  answer  is  that  St.  John  knew  from  experience  the  blessed 
and  tremendous  truth  that  his  Lord  and  Friend  was  a  Divine 
Person.  Apart  from  the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
St.  John's  mental  strength  and  refinement  may  be  traced  to 
the  force  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  single  fact.  Just  as  a 
desperate  moral  or  material  struggle  brings  to  light  forces  and 
resources  unused  before,  so  an  intense  religious  conviction  fer- 
tilizes intellect,  and  developes  speculative  talent,  not  unfrequently 
in  the  most  unlearned.  Every  form  of  thought  whicli  comes 
even  into  indirect  contact  with  the  truth  to  which  the  soul 
clings  adoringly,  is  scanned  by  it  with  deep  and  anxious  interest, 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  hope  or  the  interest  of  apprehen- 
sion. St.  John  certainly  is  a  theosophic  philosopher,  but  he 
is  only  a  philosopher  because  he  is  a  theologian;  he  is  such 
a  master  of  abstract  thought  because  he  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Incarnate  God.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee  could  never  have 
written  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  have  guided 
the  religious  thought  of  Ephesus,  unless  he  had  clung  to  this 
sustaining  Truth,  which  makes  him  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
profound.  For  St.  John  is  spiritually  as  simple,  as  he  is 
intellectually  majestic.     In  this  our  day  he  is  understood  by 


peculiar  to,  anci  reall;  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  John  are  b;  no  means 
unUnowQ  to  the  SynoptiGts.  E.  g.  Th»  untitheEis  between  Light  and  darknesa. 
4.  Aa  to  Ihe  matter  of  Christ's  teaching  j — Baur  begs  the  whole  question 
hy  saying  that  '  the  discourses  in  St.  John  could  not  be  historical,  since 
thej  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  explnnation  of  the  Logos-idea 
pot  ftttth  by  that  writer.'  This  might  be  true  if  the  doetrine  of  the 
Logos  had  been  the  product  of  Gnostic  speculations.  But  if  Jesos  was 
really  the  Divine  Son,  manifesting  Himself  aa  such  to  men,  auth  language 
as  that  repori)ed  hy  SC  John  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect.  St.  Jo& 
never  represents  our  Lord  as  announcing  His  Divinity  in  the  terms  io 
'Which  it  is  announced  in  the  Prologoe  to  the  Gospel;  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  really  been  creating  a  fictitious  Jesus  deseed  to  illus- 
trate a  particular  theosophic  BpccDlation.  This  is  discussed  hereafter, 
p.  364.  See  Fressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  244;  Lnthardt,  das  Johanneische 
Evangelium,  pp.  16-3J.  J  St.  John  ix.  31. 
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the  religious  insight  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor,  while  the 
learned  can  aometimes  see  in  him  only  the  weary  repetition  of 
metaphysical  abstractions.  The  poor  understand  this  sublime 
revelation  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  pure  Light  and 
Truth.  They  understand  the  picture  of  a  moral  darkness  which 
commits  and  excuses  sin,  and  which  hates  the  light.  They 
receive  gratefully  and  believingly  the  Son  of  God,  made  Man, 
and  conquering  evil  by  the  laying  down  Hie  Life.  They  follow, 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  temptations,  or  sins,  or  hopes, 
or  fears,  those  heart-searching  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  Jews.  In  truth,  St  John's 
language  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John,  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  profound.  They  still  speak  peace  and  joy 
to  little  children;  they  are  still  a  stumbling-block  to,  and  a 
condemnation  of,  the  virtual  successors  of  Cerinthus. 

IL  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  those  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  would  suffice  to  persuade  a  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely  God.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  those  fourteen  versea  as  a  mere  prefatory  attack  upon 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
narrative  which  follows,  and  representing  nothing  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  For,  as  Baur  very  truly 
observes,  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue  is  the  very  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole '  Johannean  theology^.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  between  the  prologue  and  the  history  which 
follows  there  exists  an  intimate  oi^anic  connexion.  The  pro- 
l(^e  is  itself  the  beginning  of  the  history.  '  It  is  impossible,' 
says  Baur,  'to  deny  that  "the  Word  made  fleshf"  is  one  and 
the  same  subject  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesiia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Word  Who  "was  in  the  beginning,  Who  was  with 
God,  and  Who  was  God,"  on  the  others' 

Taking  then  the  prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  which  immediately  succeed  it,  let  us  observe  that 
St.  John  attaches  to  our  Lord's  Person  two  names  which  to- 
gether yield  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine  glory.  Our 
Lord  is  called  the  'Word,'  and  the  'Only-begotten  Son.'  It  is 
doubtless  true,  as  Heander  observes,  that  'the  first  of  these 
names  was'  put  prominently  forward  at  Ephesus,  'in  order  to 
lead   those  who   busied  themselves   with  speculations   on   tlie 


1  Vorlesungen,  p.  nji. 
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L<^08  as  tlie  centre  of  all  theophanies,  from  a  mere  religious 
idealism  to  a  religious  realism,  to  lead  them  in  short  to  a 
reeognition  of  God  revealed  in  Christ*.'  It  has  already  been 
shewn  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  differs  materially  from  the 
Logos  of  later  Alexandrian  speculation,  while  it  is  linked  to 
great  lines  of  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  St.  John  had  recourse  to  the  word  Logos  at 
all,  unless  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  underlying  fact 
to  which  this  word  supplied  a  phiI<«ophicaI  form.  If  the  word 
did  express,  in  a  form  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  men  of  Ephe- 
sus,  a  great  truth  which  they  had  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
errors,  that  truth,  as  Bruno  Bauer  admits,  must  have  been 
held  independently  and  previously  by  the  Apostle".  The 
direct  expression  of  that  truth  was  St.  John's  primary  motive 
in  using  the  word;  his  polemical  and  corrective  action  upon 
the  Cerinthian  gnosis  was  a  secondary  motive. 

By  the  word  Logos,  then,  St  John  carries  back  his  history  of 
our  Lord  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  time.  '  In  the  four  Gospels,'  says  St,  Augus- 
tine, '  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one  Gospel,  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  deservedly  compared  to  an  eagle,  by  reason  of  his 
spiritual  understanding,  has  lifted  his  enunciation  of  ta-uth  to  a 
fai-  higber  and  sublimer  point  than  the  other  three,  and  by  this 
elevation  he  would  fain  have  our  hearts  lifted  up  likewise.  For 
the  other  three  Evangelists  walked,  ao  to  speak,  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  as  Man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  said  but  a  few  things. 
But  John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  has 
opened  his  treatise  as  it  were  with  a  peal  of  thunder ;  he  has 
raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  air  and  heaven,  but  even  above  every  angel-host,  and 
every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has  reached  even  to  Him 
by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  in  that  sentence,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word^t." ' 

Instead  of  opening  his  narrative  at  the  Human  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  or  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  St,  John  places 
hmiself  in  thought  at  the  starting-point  {as  we  should  conceive 
it)  of  all  timey.     Nay  rather,  it  would  seem  that  if  !rara  at  the 

'  Neander,  Kirchengeschicbte,  p.  549 ;    quoted  by  Tlioluck,  Ev.  Joban. 

°  Kritili  der  Evangel,  Geschichte  des  Job.  p.  5 ;  quoted  hj  Tholuck,  abi 
supra.  I  Bt.  Aug,  tr.  36  in  Johan. 

»  Meyer  in  loc,  note ;  '  Vollig  uneiegetiach  ist  die  Fasaung  der  Socinianer 
(s.  CateclL  Racov.  p.  135,  ed.  Oeder) :  ty  opxp  beiaee  in  inUio  aian^dii.' 
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beginning  of  Genesis  signifies  the  initial  moment  of  time  itself; 
iv  apxv  rises  to  the  absolute  conception  of  that  which  is  anterior 
to,  or  rather  independent  of,  time'.  Then,  when  time  was  not, 
or  at  a  point  to  which  man  cannot  apply  his  finite  conception  of 
time,  there  was— -the  Logos  or  Word.  When  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  made,  He  was.  What  was  the  Logos  1  Such  a  term,  in  a 
position  of  such  moment,  when  so  much  depends  on  onr  rightly 
understanding  it,  has  a  moral  no  less  than  an  intellectual  claim 
upon  us,  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  hound  to  try  to  under- 
stand it,  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  hound  to  obey  the  command 
to  love  our  enemies.  No  man  who  carries  his  morality  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought  can  affect  or  afford  to  maintain,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  in  the  writings  of  St  John  is  a  seholaatic 
conceit,  with  which  practical  Christians  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. And  indeed  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  from 
the  first  been  scrutinized  anxiously  by  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
It  could  not  but  be  felt  that  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  with  God, 
something  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  thought  is  to  the 
soul  of  man.  In  truth  the  Divine  Logos  is  God  reflected  in  Hia 
own  eternal  Thought ;  in  the  Logos,  God  is  His  own  Object 
This  Infinite  Thought,  the  reflection  and  counterpart  of  God, 
subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or  Hypostasis,  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  self-communication, — such  is  the  Logos  The  Logfs 
is  the  Thought  of  God,  not  intermittent  and  piecarious  like 
human  thouglit,  but  subsisting  with  the  intensitj  of  a  pergonal 
form.  The  very  expression  seems  to  court  the  atgument  of 
Athenagoras,  that  since  God  could  never  have  been  Svoyot^  the 
Logos  must  have  been  not  created  but  eternal     It  suggests 

■  Meyer  in  loe, :  '  Joliannea  parallelisirt  zwar  den  Anfang  semes  Evangel 
mit.dem  Anfenge  der  Genesis;  ober  er  Bteigert  den  histonwhen  Begnff 
n'BnjIj  welcher  (Gen.  i.  i)  den  Anfongsmoment  der  Zeit  selbat  bedeotet 
zDm  aiiBolnten  Begriffe  der  Yomeitlichkeit.'  This  might  suffice  fo  refute  the 
assertion  of  a  modem  writer  that  St.  John  does  not  teach  the  Etemitr  of  the 
Divine  Word.  '  Une  des  theses  fondameutales  de  la  sp^cnlation  eccl^siastlque, 
c'est  id^e  de  I'^Cerait^  dn  Verbe.  Deiiuis  que  le  concile  de  Nic^B  en  a  feit 
une  des  pierrea  angulMres  de  la  th^ologie  Catholiqne,  sa  dfeision  est  reside 
Fh^ritage  commun  de  tous  lea  aystfmes  orthodoxes.  Eh  bien  I  leg  Merits  de 
Jean  n'en  parient  pas.'  Renss,  Th^ol.  Chrlt.  ti.  438.  The  anthor  is  mis- 
taken in  attributing  to  iv  apxp  »  merely  relative  force,  and  thence  argning 
that  if  the  Word  is  eternal,  the  worid  is  eternal  also  {Gen.  i.  i).  Besides, 
»«i!  %t  A  Aiyos.  How  is  the  Word  other  than  eternal,  if  He  is  thus  iden- 
tified with  the  ever^iisfiiig  Being  ? 

■  Athenag.8appl.pro  Christ.  [0(46  D.cJ.Otfo);  ilv^P  o.iTbs  4i- iavra  rin 
A6yoy,  iSSiies  Xayuibs  &p. 

I LECT. 
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the  further  inference  that  since  reason  is  man's  noblest  faculty, 
the  Uncreated  Logos  must  be  at  least  equal  with  God.  In  any 
case  it  might  have  been  asked  why  the  term  was  used  at  all,  if 
these  obvious  inferences  were  not  to  be  deduced  from  it ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  foct  they  are  not  mere  inferences,  since  they  are 
warranted  by  the  express  language  of  St.  John.  St.  John  says 
that  the  Word  was  'in  the  beginning.'  The  question  then 
arises  :  What  was  His  relation  to  the  Self-existent  Being?  He 
was  not  merely  jrapa  t^  6<^^,  along  with  God,  but  irpos  tAi'  B(&v. 
This  last  preposition  expresses,  beyond  the  fact  of  co-existence 
or  immanence,  the  more  significant  fact  of  perpetuated  inter- 
communion. The  face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare 
so  to  express  ourselves,  was  ever  directed  towamis  the  fece  of  the 
Everlasting  Father^.  But  was  the  Logos  then  an  independent 
being,  existing  esteraally  to  the  One  God  t  To  conceive  of  an 
independent  being,  anterior  to  creation,  would  be  an  error  at 
issue  with  the  first  truth  of  monotheism ;  and  therefore  esot  ^n 
6  A6yos.  The  Word  is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  He  is  in 
the  absolute  sense  God^.  Thus  from  His  eternal  existence  we 
ascend  first  to  His  distinct  Personality,  and  then  to  the  full  truth 
of  His  substantial  Godhead. 

Yet  the  Logos  necessarily  suggests  to  our  minds  the  further 
idea  of  communicativeness ;  the  Logos  is  Speech  as  well  as 
Thought^.     And  of  His  actual  self-commnnication    St.  John 

*  St.  Jolin  irii.  5. 

'  Meyer  in  loc. :  *irpi!!  bezeichnet  das  Befindliclisein  des  Logos  bei  Gott 
im  Gesichtspuntte  der  Riohtui^  der  Gevneinsehaft."     Bernbardy,  Syntax, 

"1  Here  is  the  essential  differente  between  the  Logos  of  St.  Jolin  and  the 
Logos  of  Philo.  Meyer,  who  apparently  holds  Philo  to  have  detinitely  con- 
adered  his  Logos  as  a  real  hypostasis,  states  it  as  follows,  in  his  note  on  the 
words  Kil  @fhs  ^v  i  Aiyas.  •  Wie  also  Johannes,  mit  dem  nichtartikulirten 
Stis  kein  niedrigeres  Wesen,  als  Gott  Selhst  hat,  bezeiehnen  will ;  so  unter- 
Scheidet  sich  dieJohann^sche  Logos-Idee  bestimmt  von  derjenigen  bei  Philo, 
weicber  9fis  ohne  Artike!  im  Sinne  wesentlicher  Unterordnung,  ja,  wie  Ec 
Selbst  sagt,  ^i-  (cutoxp^o*!  (i-  p.  656-  ed.  Mangey)  vom  L(^b  priididrt  ;— 
wie  denn  auch  der  Name  4  Stinrpo^  Sfis,  welchen  er  ihm  giebt,  nach  ii. 
p.  625.  Euseb.  prsep.  Ev.  iii.  13,  ausdrUcklich  den  Begriff  einea  Zwisohen- 
weseiis  zwischen  Gott  und  dem  Menschen  hezachnen  soil,  naoh  dessen 
Bilde  Gott  den  Menschen  geschafTen  hat.  Dieter  Snbordinalianisnins,  naeh 
welohem  dor  Irfigos  zwar  /ifBipids  tis  fleoC  t/iisi!,  aber  tbE  jiii'  rtnTTOji', 
iipflpiijrow  Bf  Kpf'iTttov  ist  (i.  p.  683)  ist  nicht  dec  nen-festamenthohe,  welchet 
vielmehr  die  ewige  Wescnseinheit  des  Vatws  und  des  Sobnes  zur  Voransset- 
long  hat  (Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Kol.  i.  15  f.),  nnd  die  Uotetordnnng  des  lotzlL'rn  in 
dessen  AbMngigkeit  vom  Vater  selzt.' 

'  Cf.  Delitzach,  Sjateio  der  BibLschen  Psychologie,  p.  13S. 
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mentions  two  phases  or  stages ;  the  first  crealion,  the  second 
revelation.  The  Word  UDveils  Himself  to  the  soul  through  the 
mediation  of  objects  of  sense  in  the  physical  world,  and  He  also 
unveils  Himself  immediately.  Accordingly  St.  John  says  that 
'all  things  were  made'  by  the  Word,  and  that  the  Word  Who 
creates  is  also  the  Eevealer :  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory.'  He  possesses  8o|a, 
that  is,  in  St.  John,  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes.  This 
'glory'  is  not  merely  aometjiing  belonging  to  His  Essential 
Nature ;  since  He  allows  us  to  behold  It  through  His  veil  of 
Flesh. 

_  What  indeed  this  Bo'fa  or  glory  was,  we  may  observe  by  con- 
sidering that  St  John's  writings  appear  to  biing  God  before  us, 
at  least  more  particularly,  under  a  threefold  aspect. 

I.  God  is  Life  (f^).  The  Father  is 'livingf;'  He 'has  life 
m  Himself  e.'  God  is  not  merely  the  li-v-ing  God,  that  is,  the 
real  God,  in  contrast  to  the  non-existent  and  feigned  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  God  is  Life,  in  the  sense  of  Self-existent  Being; 
He  is  the  Focus  and  the  Fountain  of  universal  life.  Tn  Him 
life  may  be  contemplated  in  its  twofold  activity,  as  issuing  from 
its  source,  and  as  returning  to  its  object.  The  Life  of  God 
passes  forth  irom  Itself;  It  lavishes  Itself  throughout  the  realms 
of  nothingness  ;  It  summons  into  being  worlds,  systems,  intelli- 
gences, orders  of  existences  unimagined  before.  In  doirnr  this 
It  obeys  no  necessary  law  of  self-expansion,  but  pours  "itself 
forth  with  that  highest  generosity  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  that  God  the  Life  is  God  the  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  Being  returning  into  Itself,  finding 
m  Itself  Its  perfect  and  consummate  satisfaction.  God  is  thus 
the  Object  of  all  dependent  life ;  He  is  indeed  the  Object  of  His 
own  Life;  all  His  infinite  powera  and  faculties  turn  ever  inward 
with  uneloyed  delight  upon  Himself  as  upon  their  one  adequate 
End  or  Object.  We  cannot  approach  more  nearly  to  a  definition 
of  pleasure  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  exact  correspondence 
between  a  faculty  and  its  object.  Pleasure  is  thus  a  test  of 
1-itality;  and  God,  as  being  Life,  is  the  one  Being  Who  is 
supremely  and  perfectly  happy. 

3.  Again,  God  is  Love  (dydn,,)  \     Love  is  the  relation  which 

f  St.  Jnlin  vi.  57  :  &^4,rrfA4  ^,  6  <£.  mrfp. 
e  Ibid.  T.  26  :  a  noTfjp  Ix'i  Cfiiir  *V  equt^. 
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subsists  between  God  ami  all  that  lives  as  He  haa  willed.  Love 
is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  Love  binds  the  Father  to  that 
Only  Son  Whom  He  has  begotten  from  aO  eternity'.  Love 
itself  knows  no  beginning ;  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  from  all  eternity.  God  loves  created  life,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace  ;  He  loves  the  race  of  men,  the  unredeemed 
worldk;  He  loves  Christians  with  a  special  love'.  In  beings  thus 
external  to  Himself,  God  loves  the  life  which  He  haa  given  them ; 
He  loves  Himself  in  them ;  He  is  still  Himself  the  nltimate, 
rightfiil,  necessary  Object  of  His  love.  Thus  love  is  of  His 
essence ;    it  is  the  expression  of  His  necessary  delight  in  His 


3.  Lastly,  God  is  Light  (^iii).  That  is  to  say.  He  is  absolute 
intellectual  and  moral  Truth;  He  is  Truth  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  Trath  in  the  sphere  of  action.  He  is  the  All- 
knowing  and  the  perfectly  Holy  Being.  No  intellectual  i^o- 
rauce  can  darken  His  all-embracing  survey  of  actual  and  possible 
fact ;  no  stain  can  soil  His  robe  of  awful  Sanctity.  Light  is  not 
merely  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells  :  He  is  His  own  sphere 
of  existence  ;  He  is  Himself  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
atalltn. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature,  denoted  by  the 
terms  Life,  Love,  and  Light,  are  attributed  in  St.  John's  writings 
with  abundant  explicitness  to  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Thus,  the  Logos  is  Light.  He  is  Ma  Light,  that  is,  the  Light 
Which  is  the  very  essence  of  God.  The  Baptist  indeed  preaches 
truth  ;  but  the  Baptist  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Light 
Which  he  heralds n.     The  Logos  is  the  true  Light".     All  that 

'  St  John  iii.  35  !  4  narJjp  iT«TS  -vi,  t;V  ^=!  ^Avj^  B(8t.«.^  iv  t^  X«pl 
ttSrofi.    Ibid.  V.  20!  b  Tip  n^rV  fl>'^"  ■^i"  1''i-'.  '«'' '"'"""  S<f«™'"''  "'•■"f  « 

«STb!™«J.      Ibid.X.  17,   ST.  9.      Ibid.XliL.24:     frX'ifW'Wff  TpiKB^P"*!,' 

*  St.' John  iii.  16:  oiJro,  -,hf  fyihrtiitv  h  ©tit  Til-  it6a»,BV,  Sirrt  rby  ftiiv 
oStou  rbv  iwi-oytim  iSaxfy.  I  St.  John  iv.  lo :  aJroi  ^ytfirTiOfi'  iuxas,  kkJ 
&itiaTtiXe  Thr  Xlin  oBtoB  i\oir^j'  ir<pl  r^f  a/iapyii^i'  riiiaj'.    Ibid.  ver.  19: 

1  St.  John  siv.  *3,  xTi.  I'j.  ,    ,     ,    -   ,     v  .,    , 

»  I  St.  John.  i.  (  !  4  8(01  •pHa  iffri,  «al  ffKorfu  ^i-  airip  o&jt  fWTij'  aoStitla. 
Ibid.  ver.  7 :  avris'iaTa'  ly  t0  part.  Here  iy  does  not  merely  point  to  the 
Bpheta  in  which  God  dweUs.  In  8t.  John  this  preposition  is  constantly  nsed 
to  denote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  two  subjects,  or,  as  here, 
between  a  subject  and  ila  attribute.  Cf.  Reuss,  Thi^olo^e  Chr^tienne,  11. 
p.  4.14,  for  this  OS  well  as  many  of  the  above  observations  and  teferennea. 

"  St.  John  i,  7  :  oSto!  ^Xfl«  th  poprvpiai',  V™  M-pTup^'B  '^pi  ■'"f  f"'^^'- 
Ibid.  ver.  8 :  obx  ^y  4Ke7yoi  tJ  ^s,  a\X'  lya  ^oprup^ffji  Jrfpl  tou  f  aTis. 

°  Ibid.  ver.  g:  ijy  ii  ipat  rh  aX/nSiviv. 
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has  reaily  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectual  truth  or  of  moral 
goodness  among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man, 
has  radiated  from  HiraP.  He  proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world  1,  and  the  Truth  f;  and  His  Apostle,  speaking  of 
the  illumination  shed  hy  Him  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  'the  darkness  is  passing,  and  the  true  Light  now 
shineth  s,' 

The  Logos  Is  Love,  He  refracts  upon  the  Father  the  fulness 
of  His  love'.  He  loves  the  Father  as  the  Father  loves  Himself. 
The  Father's  love  sends  Him  into  the  world,  and  He  obeys  out 
of  love  ^.  It  is  love  which  draws  Him  together  with  the  Father 
to  make  His  abode  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  \ 

The  Logos  is  Life.  He  is  the  Lifer,  the  eternal  Life^,  tU 
Life  Which  is  the  Essence  of  God.  It  has  been  given  Him  to 
have  life  in  Himself,  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself'.  He 
can  give  life  ^ ;  nay,  life  is  so  emphatically  His  prerogative  gift, 
that  He  is  called  the  Word  of  Life  «. 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  Essence ;  His  Incaraation 
makes  that  Life,  that  Love,  that  Light,  which  is  eternally  resident 
in  God,  obvious  to  souls  that  steadily  contemplate  Himself. 
These  terms.  Life,  Love,  Light — so  abstract,  so  simple,  so  sug- 

P  St,  John  i.  p:  &  ^wr't^fi  vdirra  &tf6pttvoy  tp-x6iievov  th  top  x^irfiov.  'Dag 
^(orfffti;  Titn-a  Mparrov,  ala  charakteristisclie  Wirkaamkeit  des  wahren  Lichts, 
bleibt  wahr,  meongleich  empiriach  dlese  Erleuchtong  von  Vielen  nicht  emp- 
fangen  wird.  Das  empirische  Verhaitoisa  lommt  darauf  znriick :  quisquia  illa- 
rainatnr,  ab  hac  Inee  iUuminator.  (Beng.).'  Meyer  in  Job.  i.  9.  The  Evaa- 
gelist  means  more  than  (his :  no  human  being  is  left  without  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  natural  light,  and  this  light  is  giren  by  the  Disine  Logos  in  all  cases. 

»  Ibid.  viii.  la  :  iyti  I'luiri  ipas  toS  Kjfffiou'  i  HkoXovSuii  i/iol,  ob  /iii  irtpi- 
■otSit*!  ^j-  t^  intorfij,  &K\'  l^n  r&  ^i  T^t  ^ib?!.  Ibid.  iii.  ig  ;  rh  •fUs 
i\-fl\v0iv  th  tAh  KigfiBy,  that  is,  in  the  Incarnate  Word.  Ibid.  ix.  s  =  Krai'  iv 
T$  Kdir/iip  S,  $»!  fifii  ToO  Kianou.  Ibid.  lii.  46  :  lyii  ^i  tls  Til"  Kiff/iio' 
iKiltivSa,  Ira  vas  6  miTTfiaip  th  t/ii,  iv  Tp  antyrlif  ,uij  fifip?). 

•  I  St.  John  ii.  8 :  ^  ir«OT/a  Trapdyerai,  sal  tJ  ^Ss  rh  &\iieirhi'  iJSij  falyfi. 

*  St.  John  xir.  31. 

°  I  St.  John  iii.  16:  fr  Toir^  iyv<iKaiiip  tIjv  &yiiriiv  {the  absoiate  chanty), 
ftJ-i  iKflvo!  hrifi  i„^r  ■ri).'  f  ux^I"  o&toO  ^Stiks.     Cf.  St.  John  iii.  16. 

■  St.  John  liv.  33  :  idf  TK  iya^^  /^e,  -.hy  \6yav  p.ov  ■rr,piiff<,,  «n!  S  Uarip 
txov  dyoirV*'  aWie,  rhI  »pii  atric  fA<uffiJ*«ea,  kbI  /loi'Siy  nap'  abr^  Koiiaofiev. 

'  Ibid.  xi.  25  :  iy,i  ,!^i  ...^ioifi.     Ibid.  liv.  6. 

'  I  St.  John  V.  JO :  oSri!  iimv  .  .  .  ii  (oii,  iddivio!.     The  oStoi  is  referred 
to  the  Father  by  LUeke  and  Winer.  But  see  p.  239,  note  '. 
»  St.  John  V.  16  :  ^BioKf  Kai  t$  T!#  My  ?X"''  ^if  lavT^ 
>•  Ibid.  i.  3,  4, 
«  I  St.  John  i.  1 :  4  AiJyoj  t^s  fw^t,     Reuss,  Th^ol.  Christ,  ji.  p.  44;. 
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geative — meet  in  God ;  but  they  meet  also  in  JesTj=i  Christ. 
They  do  not  only  make  Him  tte  centre  of  a  philosophy.  They 
belong  to  the  mystic  language  of  faith  more  truly  than  to  the 
abstract  terminology  of  speculative  thought.  They  draw  hearts 
to  Jesus ;  they  invest  Him  with  a  higher  than  any  intellectual 
beauty.  The  Life,  the  Love,  the  L^ht,  are  the  'glory'  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  which  His  disciples 'beheld,' pouring  its  rays 
through  the  \eil  of  His  human  tabernacle il.  The  Light,  the 
Love,  the  Life,  constitute  the  'fulness'  whereof  His  disciples 
received  s.  Herein  is  comprised  that  entire  body  of  grace  and 
truth*,  by  -which  the  Word  Incarnate  gives  to  men  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  ?. 

But,  as  has  been  already  abundantly  implied,  the  Word  is  also 
the  Son.  As  applied  to  our  Lord,  the  title  'Son  of  God'  is 
protected  by  epithets  which  sustain  and  define  its  unique  sig- 
nificance. In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  is  termed  the 
'well-beloved'  SonK  In  8t,  Paul  He  is  God's  'Own'  Son*. 
In  St.  John  He  is  the  Only-begotten  Son,  or  simply  the  Only- 
begotten  •■.  This  last  epithet  surely  means,  not  merely  that  God 
has  no  other  such  Son,  but  that  His  Only-begotten  Son  is,  in 
virtue  of  this  Sonship,  a  partaker  of  that  incommunicable  and 
imperishable  Essence,  Which  is  sundered  from  all  created  life  by 
an  impassable  chasm.     If  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Resurrection  as 

*St.  Johni.  14:  btibf'isuh.f^  tiiviTBjKiillnsMvaaai  lvii^v,ici^  l9iaB&ii.tVo. 

T^  Bdjoi'  CWTOV. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  16  :  hi!  Is.  to5  7rM)()iiHnToi  oiroi!  V"s  i«f»Te!  iMBoiur. 

'  Ibid,  ver,  14 ;  v\^pni  x^""'  «"'  4Aijfl<ia!. 

I  Ibid.  i.  la :    0001  ie  eKa$oy  outSi',  tSmjtEP  oStoIi  i^anrlai'  thra  StoE 

t  iya^if,  St.  Mate.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  ^tvli.  j  ;  St.  Mark  i.  11,  ii.  7,  sii.  6; 
8t.  Luke  iii.  3J,  ix.  35.  Cod.  Ales,  reads  *«\e\67>«'i'0F,  xx.  13;  ef. 
2  St.  Peter  i.  17. 

1  Rom.  Yiii.  31 !  ToS  iSiW  TJoC  o5k  i^fltraro.     Ibid.  vet.  3 :  riy  iavrov  Ttir 

»  St.John  i.  14:  leiairdniBit  iV  SiSJap  ofrroD,  So'fnn  is  naroyfreSs  irapi 
naTpds.  Ibid.  i.  iS  :  i  imvoyteh'  Tioi,  A  &p  its  tw  Kii/.war  toB  narpift.  Ibid. 
iii.  16  :  [6  »eh]  toi-  TJop  aSroB  tAv  noviryfyv  ISaKcr.  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  i  H  f.h 
TriFTtiwv  ^Tl  KsV/HTOi,  Sti  j«!)  irtniirrtvKty  fls  rb  Si^o/m  toS  ^aPoyiBoDs  floS 
To5  ®(oS.  Cf.  I  St.  John  iv.  9  ;  thr  Vlbr  ainau  rbr  /xovoycrii  hrfirrahiiev  6 
e*di  HI  TOP  K6iriiov,  Tph  CicoiH^"  *''  =5Toi;.  The  word  »ioto7«^!  is  naed  by 
St.  Lulte  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (vii.  1 2),  of  the  danghter  of  Jaims 
(viii.  41),  and  of  the  lunatic  son  of  the  man  who  met  our  Lord  on  His  coming 
down  from  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (is.  38).  In  Heb.  si.  17  it  is 
applied  to  Isaac,  /mvoffrfis  means  in  each  of  these  cases  '  that  which  esists 
once  only,  Ihat  is,  singly  in  its  liind.'  (Tholuck,  Comm.  in  Job.  i.  14.)  God 
has  one  Only  Son  Who  by  nature  and  necessity  is  His  Son. 
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manifesting  this  Sonehip  to  the  world ',  the  sense  of  the  word 
liovoytvris  remains  in  St.  John,  and  it  is  plainly  'defined  by  ite 
context  to  relate  to  something  higher  than  any  event  occurring 
in  time,  however  great  or  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ".'  The 
Only-begotten  Son "  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  {i  fie  tU  riiv 
Koknov  Tov  OaTpos)  just  as  the  Logos  is  npbs  riv  &e6y,  ever  con- 
templating, ever,  as  it  were,  moving  towards  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  an  ineffahle  conunnnion.  The  Son  is  His  Father's 
equal,  in  that  He  is  partaker  of  His  nature  :  He  is  His  Subordi- 
nate, in  that  this  Equality  is  eternally  derived.  But  the  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  the  Son  works ;  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Himself,  and  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself ;  all 
men  are  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father". 

Each  of  these  expressions,  the  Word  and  the  Son,  if  taken 
alone,  might  have  led  to  a  fatal  miseoneeption.  In  the  language 
of  Church  history,  the  Logos,  if  unbalanced  by  the  idea  of  Sonship, 
might  have  seemed  to  sanction  Sabellianism.  The  Son,  without 
the  Logos,  might  have  been  yet  more  successfully  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Arianism.  Aa  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeason,  even 
although  constantly  tending  to  express  itself  in  speech,  is  of  itself 
too  abstract  to  oblige  us  to  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  personal  Sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  hand  the  filial  relationship  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  dependence  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
even  although  it  should  suggest  the  reproduction  in  the  Son  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father,  Certainly  St.  John's  language  in 
hia  prologue  protects  the  Personality  of  the  Logos,  and  unless 
he  believed  that  God  could  be  divided  or  could  have  had  a 
beginning,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  Yet  the  bare  metaphors  of '  Word'  and  '  Son,'  taken 
separately,  might  lead  divergent  thinkers  to  conceive  of  Him  to 
Whom  they  are  applied,  on  the  one  side  as  an  impersonal  quality 
or  feculty  of  God,  on  the  other,  as  a  concrete  and  personal  but  in- 
ferior and  dependent  being.  But  combine  them,  and  each  corrects 
the  pcesible  misuse  of  the  other.  The  Logos,  Who  is  also  the 
Son,  cannot  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  quality ;  since  such 
an  expression  as  the  Son  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  it 
implied  at  the  very  least  the  fact  of  a  personal  subsistence  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Father.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  Who 

1  A/isriii.  g3,  3j  ;  Horn.  i.  4.     Compare  on  tbt  other  han3,  Beb.  r.  S. 

"  Newman's  Ariana,  p.  174. 

"  St.  John  j.  18,  *  (iDcoTH.!)!  TiiJi,  where  however  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.  and  Cod.  Ephr.  read  i  iionyyty^s  SEOS.  For  the  Patristic  evidence 
on  the  anbject,  see  Alford  in  loe.  "  St.  John.  v.  17,  23,  26. 
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is  also  the  Logos,  cannot  be  of  more  retent  origin  than  the 
Father ;  since  the  Father  cannot  he  conceiveil  of  as  sulisisting 
without  that  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeaaon  Which  is  the  Son  Nor 
may  the  Son  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  respect,  save  in  the  order  of 
Divine  subsistence,  inferior  to  the  Father,  since  He  is  identical 
with  the  eternal  intellectual  Life  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  each 
metaphor  reinforces,  supplements,  and  protects  the  other.  Taken 
together  they  exhibit  Christ  before  His  Incarnation  as  at  once 
personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  equal  with,  the  Father ;  He  is 
That  personally  subsisting  and  '  Eternal  Life,  Which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  p.' 

St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  narrative  of  that  manifestation.  It 
is  a  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word  tabemacUnff  in  Human  Nature 
among  menl.  The  Hebrew  schools  employed  a  similiar  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  personal  presence  of  the  Divinity 
in  this  fiait«  world.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of 
Christ  makes  Itself  felt  as  Eternal  and  Divine  at  wellnigh  every 
step  of  the  narrative  f.  Each  discourse,  each  miracle,  nay,  each 
separate  word  and  act,  is  a  fresh  ray  of  glory  streaming  forth 
from  the  Person  of  the  Word  through  the  veil  of  His  assumed 
Humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  Word  Incarnate  are  frequently 
called  His  works'.  The  Evangelist  means  to  imply  that  'the 
wonderful  is  only  the  natural  form  of  working  for  Him  in  Whom 
all  the  fulness  of  God  dwells.'     Clirist's  Divine  Nature  must 

t  St.  John  i.  3,    CI.  Newman's  Arians,  eh.  ii.  sect.  3. 

1  St.  John  i.  14 :  iiriclipairti'  ir  ^nir.  The  image  implies  both  the  realitjr 
aDd  the  tranaent  cliaracter  of  onr  Lord's  manitestatioQ  in  the  flesh.  Ols- 
haosen,  Meyer,  and  Lilclie  see  in  it  an  allnsion  to  the  '  Shekinah,'  in  which 
the  DiTine  j^torj  or  radiance  (TU3)  dnelt  enshrined. 

'  Baur,  Dogmen^enbichte,  i.  60)  :  'Was  das  johanneische  Evan^liiim 
betrilft,  so  versteht  es  sich  ohnediess  von  selbst,  dass  das  eigentlicbe  Subject 
iter  FersOnlichkeit  Christi  nor  der  Logos  ist,  die  Mensoliwerdung  beateht 
daher  nm'  in  dem  altp^  ytvioBat ;  dasa  dcr  Logos  Fleisch  geworden,  im 
Fleisoh  erschienen  ist,  ist  seine  menschliche  Brseheinung.'  It  will  be  home 
in  mind  that  intpf,  in  its  full  New  Testament  meaning,  cert^nly  includes 
^i>x4  as  well  as  the  animal  organism  (see  Olshansen  on  Rom.  vii.  14), 
and  St.  John  attributes  to  the  Word  Incarnate  spiritual  eiperiences  which 
must  hace  had  their  seat  in  His  human  Sonl  (xi.  33,  38,  xiii.  it).  Eat 
Baoi's  general  position,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of  the 
Eternal  Word  is  perpetually  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true. 

•  ifr/a,  St.  John  v.  jrt,  vii.  31,  x.  15,  32,  38,  liv.  11,  ^2,  xv,  33. 
Cf.  too  St.  niatt.  xi.  1.  The  nord  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
in  Heb.  iii.  9  ;  Ps.  sd?.  9,  LXX.  Cf.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Miracles, 
p.  J.  That,  notwithstanding  the  wider  use  of  (ftyor  in  St.  John  svii.  4, 
\pya  in  the  fourth  Gospel  do  mean  Christ's  miracles,  cf.  Trench,  Mir.  p.  3, 
not.    . 
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of  necessity  bring  forth  works  greater  than  the  works  of  man. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  one  great  wonder;  other  miracles  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  the  In- 
carnate Being  should  work  no  miracles  t;  as  it  is,  they  are 
the  natural  results  of  His  presence  among  men,  rather  than 
its  higher  manifestation.  His  true  glory  is  not  perceived  except 
by  those  who  gaze  at  it  with  a  meditative  and  reverent  intent- 
ness".  The  Word  Incarnate  is  ever  conscious  of  His  sublime 
relationship  to  the  Father.  He  knows  whence  He  is".  He 
refers  not  unfrequently  to  His  pre-esistent  Life/.  He  sees 
into  the  deepest  purposes  of  the  human  hearts  around  Him^, 
He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  God".  His 
works  are  simply  the  works  of  God  •>.  To  believe  in  the  Father 
is  to  believe  in  Him.  To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father.  To  reject  and  hate  Him  is  to  reject  and  hate  the 
Father.  He  demands  at  the  hands  of  men  the  same  tribute 
of  affection  and  submission  as  that  which  they  owe  to  the 
Person  of  the  Father  c. 

'  Trencli,  ubi  aupra,  p.  8. 

"  St.  John  uses  the  words  itaiptts,  ffiiiraaBai  fo  describe  this. 

"  St.  John  viii.  14 :  olSa  vieip  ^XBov. 

J  St.  John  iii,  13,  vi.  62,  viiL  58,  sti.  jS,  xvii.  j. 

'  Ibid,  ii:  24,11'.  17,  y.  i4,4J,vi.  15.  -Ibid.  ViiL  55,s.  :s. 

"  Ibid.  u.  4. 1.  37,  sqq.,  sir.  10. 

•  As  M.  EeuBs  admits :  '  II  r^sulte  (from  the  prerogatives  ascribed  to  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  St.  John's  Gospel)  que  le  Verb*  i^vaatenr  pouvait 
demander  pour  lui-mSme,  de  la  part  des  homrnes,  les  mgines  sentiments, 
et  lea  mBraes  dispositions,  qn'ils  doivent  avoir  k  I'egard  de  la  personne  do 
Pfere.  Ces  sentiments  sont  esprim^s  pw  nn  mot,  qui  contient  la  notion 
d'nn  reepect  profess^  pour  on  snp^eur,  la  reconnaissance  d'nne  dignity 
devant  laqneDe  on  s'incUne.  A  eet  ^gard,  11  if  a  igalU6  do  deiuc  personnel 
divines  ins-a-ttig  de  Vhomme.  On  ne  croit  pas  i  I'une  sans  croire  &  I'autre ; 
qui  voit  I'une  voit  I'autre ;  rejeter,  hair  le  Fils,  c'est  rejeter  et  hair  le  P&re. 
(St.  Jean  iii.  33,  34,  xii.  44,  sv.  13).  Mais  dans  tout  ceci  (proceeds 
M.  Heuss)  i!  ne  a'agit  pas  de  ce  qu'on  appele  le  ciUte  dans  le  langage  pra- 
tique de  rEghse.  Le  culte  appartient  ^  Dien  le  Pdre,  et  Ini  sera  offert 
d&ormtua  avec  d'autant  plus  d'empressement  qn'il  est  mieux  r^^W,  et  que 
lien  ne  s^pare  plus  de  lui  les  croyanta,"  (Reuss,  Thiol.  Ohr^t.  ii.  455.)  How 
inconsequent  is  this  restriction  I  If  the  Incarnate  Word  has  a  right  to 
demand  for  Himself  the  same  '  sentiments '  and  •  dinpositions '  as  those  which 
men  cherish  towards  the  Almighty  Father,  He  has  a  right  to  the  same 
tribute  of  an  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  trnth  as  that  which  is  due  to  the 
Father.  What  is  woreliip  but  a  complex  act  of  such  '  sentiments '  and 
•dispositions  •  as  feith,  love,  self-prostration,  self-surrender  before  the  Most 
Holy*  If  Tijiai-llSt.  John  V.  15),  within  the  general  meaning  of  due  acknow- 
ledgment, inciades  much  else  besides  adorafion,  it  cannot  be  applied  (o  the 
dnties  of  man  I0  God  without  including  adoration.  Our  Lord's  words  place 
Himself  and  the  Pather  eimplj  on  a  level;  if  the  Son  is  not  to  be  adored, 
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In  St.  Johu's  Gospel,  the  Incarnation  is  esliibited,  not  m 
the  measure  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as 
the  veil  of  His  endurin^'  and  unassailable  glory  The  angels  of 
God  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him  Naj ,  He  la  still  in  beaven. 
Certainly  He  has  taken  an  earthly  form.  He  has  clothed  bimself 
with  a  human  frame.  But  He  has  thereby  rwsed  humanity  rather 
than  abased  Himself  In  St.  John  the  status  manitimas,  the 
iDtmsic  humiliation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Life,  is  thrown  into  the 
background  of  the  reader's  thought.  The  narrative  is  throughout 
illuminated  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Word  in  His 
gloryd.  Even  when  Jesus  dies.  His  Death  is  no  mere  humilia- 
tion ;  His  Death  is  the  crisis  of  His  exaltation  e,  of  His  glory  f. 
Not  that  He  can  personally  increase  in  glory.  He  is  already 
the  Son ;  He  is  the  Word.  But  He  can  glorify  and  exalt  that 
Manhood  which  is  the  robe  through  which  His  movements  are 
discernible :  He  can  glorify  Himself,  as  God  is  glorified,  by 
drawing  towards  His  Person  the  faith  and  love  and  reverence 
of  men.  It  were  folly  to  conceive  of  Him  as  enhancing  Hia 
Divinity;  but  He  can  inake  larger  and  deeper  that  measure 
of  homi^e  which  ascends  towards  His  throne  from,  human 
understandings  and  from  human  hearts  s. 

in.  I.  But  does  St.  John's  teaching  in  his  earlier  writings  on 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Person  harmonize  with  the  representa- 

neither  is  tha  Father ;  if  the  Father  is  to  be  adored,  then  must  the  Son 
be  adored  in  the  same  sense  and  measure.  This  is  certainly  not  interfered 
with  by  St.  John  iv.  10,  sqq.  ;  while  tlie  best  pracljcal  comment  upon  it 
is  to  be  found  in  tbe  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  ik.  38:  on  which  sen 
Lect.  VII. 

s  This  may  seem  inconsistent  ^itli  (i)  St.  Jobn  xiv.  38  :  b  narjjp  i>.di^v 
ixav  iariv.  Bttt  such  a  statement  would  be  'unmeaning*  in  a  mere  man. 
See  Lect.  IV.  pp.  igp-aoi ;  (2)  St.  John  x.\n.  3;  aBnj  Se  ^rrro'  ^  aiiii'ios 
(ah,  Jya  yiniiriaaaiy  irt  -rip  fiAiov  iAjje.pJc  Qtof,  ko!  in  kv^TfiKas  'luffoup 
Xpurriir.  But  here  a  Sodnian  sense  is  excluded,  (i)  by  the  consideration 
that  'the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  Eternal  life' 
(see  Alford  in  loc);  (a)  by  the  pliun  sense  of  verse  i,  which  places  the 
Son  and  the  Father  on  a  level :  '  What  creatnre  conld  stand  before  his  Creator 
and  say,  'Glorify  me,  that  I  may  glorify  thee?'  Slier  apud  All;  (3)  by 
vetse  5,  which  asserts  our  Lord's  pre-existent  Bri£a.  It  follows  that  the 
restrictive  epithets  ndyov  ll\T,eiviy  must  be  held  to  be  exclusive,  not  of  the 
Son,  but  of  false  gods,  or  creatures  eiteriial  to  the  Divine  Essence.  See 
EsUus  in  loc 

'  St.  John  iiL  14;  iif.B«S™i  Se?  tbv  rSiv  toS  spflptiTrof.  Ibid  viiL  28, 
lii.  32. 

f  Ibid.  xii.  23.  iKhwets  ^  Spa  1<ia  Jojoir9fl  b  T'As  to5  arBf^Lnou. 
Ibid.  liiii.  31. 

6  Cf.  Reuss,  Th&l.  Chr^t.  ii.  456  ;  althoogh  tlie  staiemenls  of  tbis  writer 
cannot  be  adopted  without  mucli  qualification. 
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tiona  p[ii«ed  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel!  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  Epistlel*  might  go  far  to  answer  that  question. 
St.  John's  position  in  this  Epistle  is,  that  the  Eternal  immaterial 
Word  of  Life  resident  in  God  had  become  hiatoricaOy  manifest, 
and  that  the  Apostles  had  consciously  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled  Him,  and  were  now  publishing  their  experience  to  the 
world'.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  announcement  lay  in  the 
truth  that '  he  that  hatb  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hatb  not  the  Life  J.'  For  '  God  hatb  given  to  ns  the 
Eternal  Life,  and  this,  the  Life,  is  in  His  Son^.'  If  then  the 
soul  is  to  hold  commuuiott  with  God  in  the  Life  of  Light  and 
Righteousness  and  Love,  it  must  be  through  communion  with 
His  Divine  Son,  Thus  all  practically  depends  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  towards  the  Son.  Accordingly,  'whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Fatheri;'  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whosoever  sincerely  and  in  practice  acknowledges  the  Son 
of  God  in  His  historical  manifestation,  enjoys  a  true  communion 
with  the  Life  of  God.  'Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God™,' 

St.  John  constantly  teaches  tliat  the  Christian's  work  in  this 
state  of  probation  is  to  conquer  'the  world",'     It  is,  in  other 

ii  On  the  qoesfion  of  the  authorahip  of  the  tbree  Epistles,  see  Dean  Al- 
ford's  eshanstive  discussion,  Greek  Test.  vol.  iy.,  Prolegomena,  chaps.  5,  6. 
See  too  Appendix,  note  E.  l  i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

i  Ibid.  V.  II  :  i  ix'-'  ■'>"'  Tilr  r^ei  tV  iviiv  i  p.)\  Ix-iP  ri"  Tiop  toD  0*00 

*  Ibid.ter.ii:  «al  affrji  ioTirfl  no^upfa  (i.e.  the  revealed  doctrine  resting 
on  B  Divine  authority)  Bri  fiujji'  oLii'ior  ISteaep  Ti/itv  i  ©tii,  naJ  olfrij  ij  fo^  ie 

'  Ibid.  ii.  21 :  oEnts  4it7w  h  apTixpi<nos,  6  apvoi/xtros  riir  naT»pa  sal  riv 
TUf.  A  Humanitarian  might  have  urged  that  it  was  possible  to  denj  the 
Son,while  confessing  the  Father.  Bat  St.  John,  on  the  groHnd  that  the  Son 
is  the  Only  and  the  Adequate  Manifestation  of  the  Father,  denies  this :  laj 
6  i^oi«f fot  Tui-  Tioi'  avSi  tir  IlaTfpo  ?x"- 

■»  Ibid.  iv.  15  :  fti  £i'  iiiii\uyfi<ijj  Bri  'Iijo-oSs  imw  S  Tibs  ToD  &fod,  i  Beh  ir 

"  Ibid.  ii.  IE  !  *£!■  Tii  iyarsi  rbv  iiianov,  aim  l(rnv  ^  a-ydm)  Toi;  Tlarphs  hr 
ouT^.  Compare  Uartensen,  Christ!.  Dogmat.  5  96 :  'If  we  consider  the 
effects  of  the.  Fall  npon  the  course  of  historical  development,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  individnals  but  of  the  race  collectivelj,  the  term  "  world"  {ic6itiios} 
boars  a  special  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  would  have,  were  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity  normal.  The  cosmical  principle  having  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Fall  from  its  due  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  and  invested  with  a 
false  independence,  and  the  universe  of  creation  having  obtMned  with  man 
a  higher  importance  than  really  attaches  to  it,  the  historical  development  of 
the  world  has  become  one  in  whicli  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
retarded  and  hindered.    The  created  universe  has,  in  a  relative  sense,  life  in 
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words,  to  fight  successfully  against  that  yiew  of  life  which 
ignores  God,  against  that  complex  sj-stpm  of  attractive  moral 
evil  and  specious  intellectual  falsehood,  which  is  marshalled  and 
organized  by  the  great  enemy  of  Gud,  and  which  permeates  and 
inspires  non-Christianized  society.  The  world's  force  is  seen 
especially  in  '  the  luat  of  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  pride  of  life.'  These  three  forms  of  concupiscence  manifest 
the  inner  life  of  the  world" ;  if  the  Christian  would  resist  and 
beat  them  back,  he  must  have  a  strong  faith,  a  faith  in  a  Divine 
Saviour.  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodPl'  This  faith,  which 
introduces  the  sou!  to  communion  with  God  in  Light,  attained 
through  communion  vrith  His  Blessed  Son,  exhibits  the  world 
in  its  true  colours.  The  soul  spurns  the  world  as  she  clings 
belie vingly  to  the  Divine  Son. 

Sti  John's  picture  of  Christ's  work  in  this  first  Epistle,  and 
especially  his  pointed  and  earnest  opposition  to  the  specific 
heresy  of  Cerinthusi,  leads  us  up  to  the  culminating  statement 
that  Jesus  Himself  is  the  true  God  and  the   Eternal   Lifet. 

itself,  induding,  as  &  doe»,  a  ej/stem  <if  powen,  ideas,  and  aims,  ^kirji 
po»3ce8  a  relatke  value.  TMi  rdative  wdepead&nce,  which  ougk£  to  he  sab- 
tervientto  ^hifigdomof  God,  luabeeome  a  fallen  •'■wiirld-aiitonBmy.''  Hence 
imses  the  scriptural  eipresrion  "ihia  world"  (6  niir/ios  olnes).  By  this  ex- 
pression the  Bible  convBTa  the  idea  that  it  regards  the  world  not  only 
ontobpcally  but  in  its  definite  and  actual  state,  the  slate  in  which  it  has 
been  anoe  the  Fall.  "  Thia  world"  means  the  world  content  with  itself,  in  its 
own  independence,  its  own  glory  ;  the  world  which  disowns  its  dependence 
on  God  as  its  Creator.  "  This  world  "  regards  itself,  not  as  the  in-fmi.  but  only 
as  the  Kiajtos,  as  a  system  of  glory  and  beauty  which  has  life  in  itsell,  and 
can  give  life.  The  historical  embodiment  of  "thia  worid"  is  heathendom, 
which  honoureth  not  God  as  God.' 

"  1  St.  John  ii.  16 :  irav  ri  /p  t$  K^ff/i*',  vi  iTrieatita  rns  aapths,  Ka\  ij 
hiev/ila  Tur  iipBaKnai',  iral  ^  ihaCoula  -rot  Piov,  oIk  ietif  is  lov  nnrpii, 
i\K'  in  TuD  KOfffior.  firrl. 

t  Ibid.  V.  4,  5  :  aihrj  lorJi'  ^  h'h^  n  nxiiilaa-a  rhr  KiKruo",  1  Tttaris  nfiw-- 
I    i  i    vcav  tSv  Kcicf/irn',  (1  nh  i  tiurnioiv  Sri  "iTjtruDs  iejty  i  Tibs  toS 

&pec  7  I  St.  John  iv.  a,  3,  where  the  ApostJe'a  words  contain  a  double 
an  h  IS  the  Cerinthian  gnosis,  which  taugbt  that  the  ^on  Christ  entered 
n  h  Man  Jesna  at  His  baptism,  and  remained  with  Him  until  His 
Paasi  n  Jesna  being  a  mere  man.  St.  John  asserts  in  opposition  (i)  that 
Jes  and  he  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  Person,  (3)  that  the  one  Lord 
J  Chns    came  'in'  not  'into  the  flesh,'  He  did  not  descend  into  an 

air    d  ting  man,  hut  He  appeared  dothed  in  Human  Nature.     See  the 

eshaustive  note  of  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Johannis,  in  loc. 

'  1  St.  John  V.  10:  oErri!  /ir-riv  d  dAuflii-i!  &fh!,  koX  ti  f^  E.iJywi.  After 
hsTing  diatingnished  the  aAijflii'ii!  from  His  Tiiis,  St.  John,  by  a  characteristic 
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340  Characteristic  temper  of  St.  jolm. 

Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  been  writing  to  those 
'who  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God,'  thdt  is  to  say,  on 
the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  which  the  verbal  symbol  guaids  and 
suggests.  Throughout  tliia  Epistle  St.  John's  object  has  been 
to  convince  believers  that  hy  that  faith  they  had  the  Eternal 
Life,  and  to  force  them  to  be  true  to  It^. 

In  each  of  St.  John's  Epistles'  we  encounter  that  special 
tem]>er,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  peremptory,  whieh  13  an  ethical 
corollary  to  belief  in  an  Incarnate  God.  St.  John  has  been 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  Absolute.  Those  who  would  concede 
to  Cliristianity  no  higher  dif;nity  than  that  of  teaching  a  relative 
and  provisional  truth,  will  fail  to  find  any  countenance  for  their 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But  nowhere  will 
they  meet  with  a  more  earnest  opposition  to  it  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  charity. 
St.  John  preaches  the  Christian  creed  as  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Christian  faith  might  have  been  only  relatively 
true,  if  it  had  reposed  upon  the  word  of  a  human  messenger. 
But  St.  John  specially  insists  upon  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  not  merely  through,  but  in,  Christ.  The  Abso- 
lute Religion  is  introduced  by  a  Self-revelation  of  the  Absolute 

tnro,  simply  identifies  the  Son  with  the  (U.ijflii'is  ©trfi.  To  refer  thia  sentence 
to  the  Pather,  Who  has  been  tntce  called  A  iAijSipiis,  would  he  nnmeaning 
repetition.  Mo>eover  the  previons  sentence  declared,  not  that  we  are  in  God 
as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  but  tbat  we  are  in  God  as  being  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  Tliis  stateniBut  is  justified  when  oEtoi  is  referred  to  Ti^.  Aa  to  the 
artide  before  U.it9ivi%,  it  has  the  effect  of  stating,  not  merely  What,  hut  Who 
our  Lord  is  ;  it  says  not,  Christ  is  DivinB,  but,  Christ  is  God.  This  does  not 
really  go  beyond  what  the  Apostle  has  already  said  abont  the  Atiyai  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Epistle.  To  object  with  Diisterdietk  that  this  interpreta- 
tion obscures  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  inaccurate; 
St.  John  does  not  say.  This  is  the  Father,  but.  This  is  the  tme  God.  'O  dAi)- 
9aA>f  ©eifs  is  the  Divine  Easeiiee,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures.  The  question 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  within  that  Essence  is  not  here  before  the  Apostle. 
Our  being  in  the  true  God  depends  upon  our  being  in  Christ,  and  St.  John 
clenches  this  assertion  by  saying  tbat  Clirist  is  the  true  God  Himself.  See 
St.  Ath.  Or.  c.  Ac.  It.  j6  ;  8t.  CjriL  Thes.  p.  ;o2  ;  Wateriand,  Works,  ii.  130. 

'  1  St.  John  Ti  r3:  toSto  iypa^a  iiu!i\Tiiis  vuprtiovsty  tis  t6  &ij,uaToB 
T.'oD  TOB  ©to.-,  Rec.]  f™  (iS^T*  gr.  ia\v  ^et*  aWnttp,  .at  Xya  irurrtiVe  \_il 
rtirrtiovTti,  Tisch,]  cU  rh  Spoils  toS  TIoS  toB  QeoS. 

'  In  St.  John's  second  Epistle  observe  (1)  the  association  of  Christ  with  the 


le  SOQTCB  of  x''/"i,  ^A(( . , 
of  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  as  anti-Christian  { 
ment  tbat  a  false  progress  (4  vpnAyaii,  A.  B., 
did  not  rest  in  tbe  true  Apostohc  SiSaxh  Toi 

munion  with  God.     We  know  Him  only  in   

reject  Christianity  is  to  reject  the  only  troe  Theism  (vers.  8,  g). 

[LECT. 


3);  (j)thBdenii 
7) ;  (3)  the  significant  state- 
as  rec.  S  TrBpa^ahfui')  which 

-     .onld  fjrf'eit  all  com- 
Blessed  Son,  and  to 
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Being  Himself.  God  has  appeared,  God  has  spoken ;  and  the 
Christian  faith  ia  the  result  St.  John  then  does  not  treat 
Christianity  as  a  phase  in  the  history  even  of  true  religion,  nor 
aa  a  religion  containing  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  were 
more  true  than  any  religion  which  had  preceded  it,  St.  John 
proclaims  that  '  we  "  Christians"  are  in  Him  that  is  True.'  Not 
to  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  has  eome  in  the  Flesh,  is  to  be  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist.  St.  John  presents  Chiistianity  to  the 
soul  as  a  religion  which  must  be  its  all,  if  it  is  not  really  to  be 
worse  than  nothing".  The  opposition  between  truth  and  error, 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christ,  ia  for  St.  John  as 
sharp  and  trenchant  a  thing  as  the  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  life  and  death".  Tliis  is  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  will  not  enter  the  public  hatha  along  with  the  heretic  who 
has  dishonoured  his  Lordn  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  teaeher 
who  warns  his  flock  to  beware  of  eating  with  a  prop^ator  of 
folse  doctrine,  and  of  bidding  him  God  speed,  lest  they  should 
partake  of  his  'evil  deeds'^.'  Yet  this  is  also  the  writer  whose 
pages,  beyond  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  beam  with  the 
purest,  tenderest  love  of  humanity.  Side  by  side  with  this 
resolute  antagonism  to  dogmatic  error,  St.  John  exhibits  aad 
inculcates  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  humankind  as  such,  which 
our  professed  philanthropists  could  not  rival".  The  man  who 
loves  not  his  brother  man,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  estimate  of 
himself,  abideth  in  deathl",  No  divorce  is  practically  possible 
between  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  charity  :  the  man  who 

"  I  St.  John  ii.  ii :  ovK  hpai/a  i/dc  8ti  o5«  uTSarf  t%v  h.\ii!lt,av,  iW  Hii 
oIBttTf  nfrrV,  "oi  Sri  vav  })/tvSos  iK  rns  tWijflfias  oJ«  l<m.     Ibid.  v.io:S  f.!j 

>  Tbid.  a.  1$:  4ii'  rii  iyair^  rio  sifffur  o6«  (irra  fi  a-yd^  tou  Tlarphs  eV 
abrS.     lbld.ver.  19;  ^  iti^Si- lirH^Bor  [sdl.  of  wrixpioroO  a^K'  aliK  ^oto'  i( 

Bri  oJk  tlii  rdrrfs  H  h/i^r.  Ibid.  ver.  32:  oStJj  ttTu-  i  ayr^xp"''")',  o 
ipooditfms  T-if  naripa  icni  tAi^  Tilly. 

'  St.  Irenreus.  adT.  Hier.  jii.  3.  4  :  -"^  "V!"  "1  i.«7,KoiT(s  aJreu  (tdu  OoAu- 
Kdpitm)  Sri  'loidi'nj!  6  toS  Kuplnu  HohjTjjt,  4v  t$  "EiJxV^  jm/Huflsls  >,oiaa,tTOai, 
Kal  iUv  lew  K*;iii'9ui',  ^{^\oto  ioC  fioAoi'fiou  fii/  Xovtri/xfyos  &k\'  i^fiviiv, 
'iiyai^tr,  M  "mI  ■''•  Si^oteToi'  ffi/)iirEiT[|,  (ySoi'  Sptks  Kuplftov,  tov  ^r,s 
iXilBfiia  ix^pm.'     Cf,  Eus.  Hiat.  Eccl.  iii,  s8. 

'  2  St,  Jobn  lO,  II  :  trrij  CpKfToi  «p4i  i^!,  ««!  toiWiji'  t\iv  SiSnx^"  n" 
•flpti,  nh  Xaii&i.vni  airic  tii  al<cim,  bo!  x"'?"'  ™J*  M  A*'?"''  *  7^f  '-h'"' 
oSt^  XsSpfiv,  xatiiavti  Toa  ifr/oi-s  airoB  toIs  tohjP"'!- 

"  I  St.Johniii.il. 

n  Ibid.  ver.  H :  i^"'  o^nAf"  3t<  ^fTaSeBSiaw*"  l«  toC  6avi.T-v  lU  -rho 

V]  K 
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242    Sf.  yohiCs  temper  a  product  of  his  doctrine. 

loves  his  God  must  love  his  brother  also<^.  Love  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  intellectual  lighf^. 

It  is  ft  modem  fcshion  to  represent  these  two  tempera,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  philanthropic,  aa  necessarily  opposed.  This 
representation  indeed  is  not  even  in  harmony  with  modem  ex- 
perience ;  hut  in  St.  John  it  meets  with  a  most  energetic  con- 
tradiction. St.  John  is  at  once  earnestly  dogmatic  and  earnestly 
philanthropic ;  for  the  Incarnation  has  tanght  him  both  the 
preciousness  of  man  and  the  preciousness  of  truth.  The  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  and  dying  for  the  truth,  inspires  St.  John  to 
guard  it  with  apostolic  chivalry ;  but  also,  this  revelation  of  the 
Heart  of  Qod  melts  him  into  tenderness  towards  the  race  which 
Jesus  has  loved  so  well«.  To  St.  John  a  lack  of  love  for  men 
Bcenis  sheer  dishonour  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  the  heresy 
which  mutilates  the  Person  or  denies  the  work  of  Christ,  does 
not  present  itself  to  St.  John  as  purely  speculative  misfortune, 
as  clumsy  negation  of  fact,  as  barren  intellectual  error.  Heresy 
is  with  this  Apostle  a  crime  against  charity ;  not  only  because 
heresy  breeds  divisions  among  brethren,  but  yet  more  because  it 
kills  out  from  the  souls  of  men  that  blessed  and  prolific  Truth, 
which,  when  sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  fill  tJie  heart  with 
love  to  God  and  to  nxan.  St.  John  writes  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  sensibly  present 
form  of  Light  and  Love.  That  close  contact  with  the  Absolute 
Triith  Incarnate  had  kindled  in  him  a  holy  impatience  of  an- 
tagonist en-or ;  that  felt  glow  of  the  Infinite  Charity  of  God  had 
shed  over  his  who!e  character  and  teaching  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  a  tenderness,  which,  as  our  hearts  tel!  us  while  we 
read  his  pages,  is  not  of  this  world. 

2.  This  ethical  refiection  of  the  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  is  perhaps  mainly  characteristic  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle ;  hut  it  is  not  wantii^  in  the  Apocalypse^.     The  repre- 

"  1  St,  John  ir.  lo,  2 1  :  i  ^\  a-^aTS^v  rbv  aScXipbr  avrav  iv  liipoJW,  rip  ©tip 

«  Ibid.  ji.  9,  lo  :  i  Xiyoiv  4v  t$  ^jht!  that,  nai  rbr  oBs\ipSi'  oStoB  fuaair,  4y 
•r^  VKoriif  ^Bi-lv  tms  lipTi-    S  &yairuv  Tbv  i,Si\rpbp  td/Tov  4v  r^  ^an)  jitint. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  l6 ;  iy  Toiir^  *V''"V*"  ''*'''  ^yi'-n"  (>-  e.  absolute  charitj),  in 
iKta/ifS  brkp  iitiSiv  riip  ^v^il''  aftTov  I'ftjfft"  «ai  iiixfts  o^dKo^itp  hrip  rwy 
aS^Kipuv  ra$  if/vxi^  Tt64paiM  Ibid.  iv.  9  :  iy  Todrrp  iipayfpw0rt  if  etyijnj  to5 
Qvov  iv  ilfio't  ^Ti  tW  tibv  ttbrov  rbfi  fioyoysvij  awitrra^icfy  &  Q^s  tit  rhp 

'  On  (he  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Tfat. 
vol.  IT.  pp.  198-Z29 ;  and  Dr.  Wait's  remarks  in  the  pref.  to  Hug's  Intio- 
daction,  pp.  145-177. 

[lect. 
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sentation  of  the  Person  of  our  SaYiour  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
independent  of  any  indistinctness  that  may  attach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  historical  imagery  of  tliat  wonderfiil  book. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Clirist  is  the  First  and  the  Last  j  He  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  He  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all 
existence?.  He  possesses  the  seven  spirits  or  perfections  of 
GodK  He  has  a  mysterious  Name  which  no  man  knows  save 
He  Himself'.  His  Name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
faithful'^;  His  grace  is  the  blessing  of  Christians^.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  His  Name  is  called  the  Word  of  God";  as  in 
the  first  Epistle  He  is  the  Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  Gospel 
the  Word  in  the  beginning.  As  He  rides  through  heaven  on 
His  errand  of  triumph  and  of  judgment,  a  Name  is  written  on 
His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh ;  He  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords!'.'  gt,  John  had  leaned  upon  His  breast  at  supper  in 
the  familiarity  of  trusted  friendship.  St.  John  sees  Him  iMit  for 
&  moment  in  His  supramundane  glory,  and  forthwith  falls  at  His 
feet  as  dead".  In  the  Apocalypse  especially  we  are  confronted 
with  the  startling  truth  that  the  true  Lonl  of  Heaven  is  none 
other  than  the  Crucified  One.  The  armies  of  heaven  follow 
Him,  clothed  as  He  is  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  the  symbol 
and  token  of  His  Passion  and  of  His  VictoryP.  But  of  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Apocalypse  on  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is  so 
full  of  significance  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  His 
wounded  Humanity  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lamb,  as  It  had  been  slain,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven*! ;  He  receives  the  prostrate  adoration  of  the  highest 
imtelllgenceH  around  the  throne'' ;  and  as.  the  Object  of  that 
solemn,  uninterrupted,  awful  worship'.  He  is  associated  with  the 
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Father,  aa  being  in  truth,  one  with  the  Almighty,  Uncreated, 
Supreme  God^. 

IT.  Considerable,  then,  as  may  have  been  the  interval  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  find  in  the  two  documents  one  and  tte  same  doc- 
trine, in  substance  if  not  in  terms,  respecting  our  Lord's  Eternal 
Person ;  and  further,  this  doctrine  accurately  corresponds  with 
that  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
St.  John,  thus  consistent  with  himself  upon  a  point  of  Buch 
capital  importance,  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists?  It  is  granted  that  between  St  John  and 
the  three  first  Gospels  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  characteristic 
phraseology,  of  the  structure,  scene,  and  matter  of  the  several 
narratives.  Does  this  diifereuce  strike  deeper  stilH  Is  the 
Christology  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  %  Can  we  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  in  the  Christ  of  St.  John  % 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  in  their  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  is  in  one  sense,  at  any 
rate,  a  real  difference.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writers,  although  the  truth  before  them  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  from  his  own  stand-point,  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists seek  and  pourtray  separate  aspects  of  the  Human  side  of 
fclie  Life  of  Jesus.  They  set  forth  His  perfect  Manhood  in  all  Its 
regal  grace  and  majesty,  in  all  Its  Human  sympathy  and  beauty, 
in  all  Its  healing  and  redemptive  virtue.  In  one  Gospel  Christ 
is  the  true  Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  and  withal,  by  a  touching  con- 
trast, the  Man  of  Sorrowa  In  another  He  is  the  Lord  of  Nature 
and  tJae  IiaaAei:  ot  Taen  ■,  nil  seek  Him.  ■,  all  yield  to  Him ;  He 
moves  forward  in  the  independence  of  majestic  strength.  In  a 
third  He  is  active  and  all-embracing  Compassion ;  He  ia  the 
Shepherd,  Who  goes  forth  as  for  His  Life-work,  to  seek  the 
sheep  that  was  lost ;  He  is  the  Good  Samaritan ".  Thus  the 
qtKi^!t<Ky^t,ks  EqcGs.^aa'i  tke  teiidsca^ss  at  His  H«!»i^iS^  are 
successively  depicted  ;  but  room  is  left  for  another  aspect  of  His 

'  Itev.  T.  IJ  ;  T^  KoBijufc^  ^irl  ToD  ipivati  kbI  t^  'kfviif  %  ciXoyla  «ol  ^ 
T^M  «al  v  SJJa  Koi  Ti  «p<iT0i  fii  roh  ai'Sli-n!  t&p  alti-imi:  Cf.  Ibid.  xvii.  [4  ; 
Ti  'Apvloo  viKiati  aSrot!,  3ti  Kiip.05  wupiioi'  Jffr!  Kol  BaniKibi  SaaAiav.  See 
ftlso  the  remarkable  e?presqion  \x.  6 ;  ^oounu  ieptii  tuv  0*»S  koI  toD  \pimav, 
Tibicb  clearly  aasodatea  Cbrist  with  tbe  Father  in  tbe  higbest  honour  whicb 
man  can  render  to  God,  namely,  tbe  offering  of  sacrifice. 

"  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Die  Sjnoptiscben  Evange^en. 
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Lite  differing  fiom  these  an  1  jet  in  harmony  with  them  If  we 
n  ly  dare  so  to  speak  the  synoptists  b.\  preach  their  great  Snb- 
je  t  from  -without  St  John  unfolds  it  from  ivithm  St.  John 
has  been  guided  to  pierce  the  ^eil  of  sense  he  h-is  penetrated 
tfli  beyond  the  Human  teaturca  nay  even  bejond  the  Human 
tlou_,ht  anl  Human  will  of  the  Eedeemer  into  the  central 
lepths  of  His  Eternal  Peisonalitj  He  sets  fortli  the  Life  of 
rur  Lord  aad  &i\io«r  m  the  eaith  not  in  any  one  of  the  aspects 
fthch  belon^  to  It  as  Humin  lut  as  leing  the  consistent  and 
idequate  e\pression  of  the  ^lorj  of  a  DiMue  Person  manifested 
to  men  under  a  visille  firm  The  mnacles  desenhed  the  dis- 
(.ourses  selected  the  flan  of  the  narrative  are  ail  in  harmony 
w  th  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  and  it  at  once 
explains  and  a  counts  ffrthem 

Plainly  my  biethren  two  or  more  observers  may  approach 
the  same  object  from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  be  even 
entu^Iy  absorbed  with  distinct  aspects  of  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  necessarily  at  variance 
ivith  the  others.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  one  aspect  alone 
represents  the  truth.  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  identity,  because 
he  is  so  much  more  to  Plato  than  he  is  to  Xenophon.  Each  of 
j-ourselves  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  by  the  anatomist 
and  by  the  psychologist.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  yonr  complex 
nature  which  the  one  study  insists  upon,  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  other.  In  the  eyes 
of  one  observer  you  are  purely  spirit ;  you  are  thought,  a,ffection, 
memory,  will,  imagination.  As  he  analyses  you  he  is  almost  in- 
different to  the  material  body  in  which  your  higher  nature  ia 
encased,  upon  which  it  has  left  its  mark,  and  through  which  it 
expresses  itself.  But  to  the  other  observer  this  your  material 
body  is  everything.  Its  veins  and  muscles,  its  pores  and  nerves, 
its  colour,  ite  proportions,  its  functions,  absorb  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  is  nervously  impatient  of  any  speculations  about  you 
viliicla  Mira«A  b»  tsKUA  Vj;  liw  TO¥SjraK\enta.  Yet  is,  tlwse  ati^ 
real  ground  for  a  petty  jealousy  between  the  one  study  of  your 
nature  and  the  other  1  Is  not  each  student  a  servant  whom  true 
science  will  own  as  doing  her  work  ?  May  not  each  illustrate, 
supplement,  balance,  and  check  the  conclusions  of  the  other  T 
Must  you  necessarily  view  yourselves  as  being  purely  mind,  if 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  that  yon  are  merely  matter  %  Must 
you  needs  be  materialists,  if  you  will  not  become  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  mystics  ?  Or  will  not  a  little  physiology  usefiiUy 
restrain  you  from  a  fanciful  supersensualism,  while  a  study  of 
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the  immaterial  side  of  your  being  forbids  you  to  listen,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brutalizing  suggestions  of  consistent  ma- 
terialism \ 

These  questions  admit  of  easy  reply ;  each  half  of  the  truth 
is  practically  no  leas  than  speculatively  necessary  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  general  relation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  to  the  fourth.  Yet  it  should  be  added  that  the  Synop- 
tists do  teach  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus,  although  in  the  main 
Eis  Sacred  Manhood  is  moat  prominent  in  their  pages.  More- 
over the  fourth  Gospel,  as  has  been  noticed,  abundantly  insists 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity,  Had  we  not  possessed  the  fourth 
(Jospel,  we  should  have  known  much  less  of  one  side  of  His  Hu- 
man Character  than  we  actually  know.  For  in  it  we  see  Christ 
engaged  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  worldly  and  unbelieving 
spirit  of  His  time,  while  surrounded  by  the  little  company  of  His 
disciples,  and  devoting  Himself  to  them  even  'unto  the  end,'  The 
aspects  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  which  are  thus  brought  into 
prominence  would  have  remained,  comparatively  spef^ing,  in 
the  shade,  had  the  last  Gospel  not  been  written.  But  that 
'  symmetrical  conception'  of  our  Lord's  Character,  which  modem 
critics  have  remarked  upon,  as  especially  distinguishing  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
lays  bare  the  eternal  Personality  of  Jesus.  For  in  It  the  scatt-ered 
rays  of  glory  which  Hght  up  the  earlier  Evangelists  find  their 
point  of  unity.  By  laying  such  persistent  stress  upon  Christ's 
Godhead,  as  the  true  seat  of  His  Personality,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  doctrinally  complemental  (how  marvellous  is  the  complement !) 
to  the  other  three  ;  and  yet  these  three  are  so  full  of  suggestive 
implications  that  they  practically  anticipate  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  fourth. 

I.  For  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ethical  or  than  the  theocratic. 
In  the  Old  Testament  an  anointed  king  or  a  saintly  prophet  is 
u  son  of  God.  Christ  is  not  merely  one  among  many  sons.  He 
is  the  Only,  the  Well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father  ^.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  is  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique.    It  is  indeed  probable  that  of  our  Loi-d's  contemporaries 

»  Compare  the  voice  from  heaven  at  onr  Lord's  baptism,  oSriis  isTit  h 
tl&s  liov  6  kysuriTbt,  St,  Matt.  iii.  17,  repeated  at  Hia  traiisfignration  (Ibid, 
ivii.  5);  the  profound  aenae  of  Hia  question  to  Uie  Pharisws,  i\ya,  vUs 
^oTiv;  [so.  &  X^iffTbs]  (Ibid,  sxii,  41).  And  that  as  the  T/is  Toii  ©<o5, 
Christ  13  superhmnan,  seems  to  be  imphed  in  tlia  qoestions  of  the  tempter. 
(Ibid.  iv.  3,  6  i  St.  LuIiO  iv.  3,  9.) 
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many  applied  to  Him  the  title  '  Son  of  God'  only  as  an  official 
designation  of  the  Messiah ;  while  others  used  it  to  acknowledge 
that  surpassing  and  perfect  character  which  pioilaimed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  he  the  One  Son,  IVho  had  appeared  on  earth,  wor- 
thily showing  forth  the  moral  perfcUioiis  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  the  ofScial  and  ethical  aensLS  of  the  term,  are 
rooted  in  a  deeper  sense,  which  hi  Luke  connects  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel.  'The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,'  so  ran  the  angel-measage  to  the  Vii^n  mothei,  'and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  theiefore  also  that 
Holy  Thing  Which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  (lUeJ  the  Son 
of  God  y.'  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  prediction  respecting 
St  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
evea  from  his  mother's  womb  ^.  8t.  John  then  is  in  existence 
before  his  sanctification  hy  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Christ's  Hu- 
manity Itself  is  formed  by  the  t^ency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
like  manner  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the  angel's  words  asserts 
that  our  Lord  was  conceived  hy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *, 
But  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the  prophetic  name  Emmanuel  b, 
points  to  the  full  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

2.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  guard  the  narratives  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke" 
against  the  inroads  of  Humanitarian  interpreters.  Our  Lord's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother  is  as  irreooncileahle  with  'an  Ehionitic 
as  it  is  with  a  Docetic  conception  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man 
into  connexion  with  humanity  il.*     The  worship  of  the  Infant 

»  St.  Luke  i.  35. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  15  :  IlKsi^BTO!  'A^fou  irAinrC^crSTiii  trt  in  khixIcs  fiijTpis  alrraS. 

"  St.  Matt.  i.  20  :  th  yiii  Iv  afrrij  -/ttmeir  fx  n-fiiiar6s  imi,/  'Ayian. 

!■  Ibid.  ver.  13.  This  praphec;  was  fulfilled  when  our  Lord  was  called 
Jesus.     Cf.  Pearson  on  the  Creed  (ed.  Osf.  1847),  art.  ii.  f.  89,  and  note. 

'  For  a  vindication  of  these  narratives  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss,  see  Dr.  Mili's  Christian  Advocate's  FubUcstions  for  iS^t,  1844, 
reprinted  in  hia  work  on  the  'Mythical  Interpretation.' 

'  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm,  5  39  (Clark'a  (ransL):  'Christ  is  bom,  not 
of  the  will  of  a  man,  nor  of  the  wiU  of  the  flesh  ;  but  the  holy  Will  of  the 
Creator  took  the  place  of  the  will  of  man  and  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  That 
is,  the  Creating  Spirit,  Who  was  in  the  beginning,  fulfilled  the  function  of 
the  plastic  prindple.  Christ  was  ham  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chosen  woman 
of  the  chosen  people.  It  was  the  task  of  Israel  to  provide,  not,  as  has  often 
been  said,  Christ  Himself,  hut  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ;  to  develope  the 
susceptibility  for  Christ  to  a  point  where  It  might  be  able  to  manifest  itself 
as  the  profoundest  unity  of  nature  and  spirit — an  unity  which  found  espres- 
Mon  in  the  pure  Virgin.     In  her  the  pious  aspirations  of  Israel  and  of 
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Christ,  in  St.  Matthew  by  the  wise  men,  in  St.  Luke  by  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  represents  Jesus  aa  the  true  Lord  of 
humanit}?,  whether  Jewish  or  Grentile,  whether  educated  or  un- 
lettered. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  greetings  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  our  Loi'd  by  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  visitants. 
The  Lord  is  with  her;  she  is  gi-aeed  and  blessed  among  women^. 
Her  Son  will  be  great;  He  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
His  kingdom  will  have  no  end^.  Elizabeth  echoes  the  angel's 
words ;  Mary  is  blessed  among  women,  and  the  Fruit  of  her 
womb  is  Blessed.  Elizabeth  marvels  that  such  an  one  as  herself 
should  be  visited  by  the  Mother  of  her  Lord  s. 

The  Evangelical  canticles,  which  we  owe  to  the  third  Gospel, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  point  before  us.  They  surround  the 
cradle  of  the  Infant  Saviour  with  the  devotional  language  of 
ancient  Israel,  now  consecrated  to  the  direct  service  of  the  In- 
carnate Lord.  Mary,  the  Virgin-mother,  already  knows  that  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed ;  for  the  Mighty  One  lias  done 
great  things  unto  herli.  And  as  the  moral  and  social  fruits  of 
the  Incarnation  unfold  themselves  before  her  prophetic  eye,  she 
proclaims  that  the  promises  to  the  forefathers  are  at  length  ful- 
filled, and  that  God,  '  remembering  His  mercy  hath  holpen  Hia 
servant  Israel*.'  Zacharias  rejoices  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
has  in  the  new-bom  Savioui  redeemed  His  peoplelt  This 
Saviour  is  the  Lord,  whose  forerunner  has  been  announced  by 
prophecy' ;  He  is  the  Day  stai  from  on  hyh  biin^mg  a  new 

mankind,  and  tlieb  faith  m  the  promiseG  are  centred  She  y  the  purest 
point  in  history  and  in  nature  and  she  therefore  becomes  the  appo  nted 
medium  for  the  New  Creation  And  wliile  we  ma't  Dnfc  s  that  this  \irgin 
Birth  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  impenetrable  to  physical  reasonings,  yet-we  afiirm 
it  to  be  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  religion  and  theo- 
logy. This  article  of  our  Creed,  'coui;dTed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  boru  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  is  the  only  sure  defence  agiunst  both  the  Ebionitic  and  the 
Dooetic  TJew  of  the  entrance  of  (he  God-man  into  connesion  with  humanity.' 
"  St.  Luke  i.  2S :    X«'l>*>  Kt;capiTiujUEi')i'  b  Kt'jjio?  ikith.  aov,  (iKirfi\)iAvii 

'  Ibid.  ver.  32  ;  oStoi  ^ptoi  liiyas,  Kol  viii  tJiioYou  KX^BfiUfrai.  Ver.  33: 

B  Ibid.  ver.  4a  :■  tuKayTti>^^vT)  trii  ii/  tu^'hiJI,  ifol  (v\oyiifxliia$  &  Kap-rhs  t^s 
ifn<\![i!  ooC.    Ver.  43;  kh!  irrlati'  .uoi  toDto,  tm  JAflp  5  M^np  toD  Kupfou  /lov 

"  Ibid.  ver.  4S  :  &Tb  Tr>t;  vSv  ^lucapieSat  /u  irao-a.  a^  yenal-  Sti  ^ird.'qir^  juoi 
HtyaM^a  i  dt/mrSs. 

i  Ibid.  vers.  51-55.  *  Ibid.  rer.  6S. 

>  Ibid.  i.  69,  Christ  is  the  jf^pai  (rwrnpfai.  Ibid.  ver.  76;  to  St.  John  it  is 
said,  ■npoTopeiaji  yhp  vph  irpoBiinou  Kupiou,  (Toiixiirai  iSohs  ainoi.    Cf.  31al. 
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morain"  to  tliose  who  sat  in  the  darkness  and  death^hadows  of 
the  world  m.  Simeon  desu-es  to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyea 
have  seea  his  Lord's  Salvation.  The  humble  Babe  Whom  the 
old  man  takes  in  his  arms  belongs  not  to  the  lowly  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth;  He  is  the  destined  mhentance  of  the 
world  He  is  the  Divine  Saviour ;  all  nations  are  mterested  m 
His  Birth ;  He  is  to  shed  light  upon  the  heathen  ;  He  b  to  be 
the  piide  and  glory  of  the  new  Israel  n. 

The  accounts  then  of  our  Lord's  Birth  m  two  of  the  synoptic 
Evangelists,  as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved,  point  cleai-ly  to  the 
entrance  of  a  superhuman  Being  into  tliis  our  human  world 
Who  indeed  He  was,  is  stated  more  expliciUy  by  St.  John ;  but 
St  John  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  His 
Advent  The  accounts  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Conception  would  not  by  themselves  imply  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  But  they  do  imply  that  Christ  is  superhuman  ;  they 
harmonize  with  the  kind  of  anticipations  respecting  ^Jf^^^f 
appearance  in  the  world,  which  might  be  created  by  St.  John  s 
doctrine  of  His  pre-existent  glory.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
forced  within  the  limits,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  laws,  _ot 
nature.  But  at  least  St.  John's  narrative  justifies  the  mysteries 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  which  would  be  unintelligible  without 
it ;  and  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  upon  hymns  the  lofty  strains 
of  which  might  of  themselves  be  thought  to  savour  of  exag- 

3  If  the  synoptists  are  in  correspondence  with  St.  John's 
characteristic  doctrine  when  they  describe  our  Lord's  Nativity 
and  its  attendant  cii-cumstances,  that  correspondence  is  even 
more  obvious  in  their  accouate  of  His  teaching,  and  m  the 
pictures  which  they  set  before  us  of  His  Life  and  work.  They 
present  Him  to  us  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  that  title,  besides  its 
direct  signification  of  His  true  and  representative  Humanity,  is 
itself  the  'product  of  a  self-consciousness,  for  which  the  being 
human  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  something  secondary  and 

m  St.  Luke  i.  J8 :  i^*<rK(>oTO  V^i  ii'OToX),  i\  Sfovs  i-iri^!i<'ai  to7!  Jy 
.i„i™..     Is».  i<.  I.    Jlii-  7,    Jilis.  9,  !"■  '.   "6  thuE  applied  in  ii  stnctly 


»    St.  Luke  ii,  30-32:    Tj-T«Tiip.ri^™«,6nT0f/.«D<'!'C''T;iirpdfl^.r=l'lTll^ 

x-r.  7,  xUt.  4. 
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superinduced  o*  In  other  words,  this  title  implies  an  original 
Nature  to  Which  Christ's  Humanity  was  a  subsequent  accretion, 
und  in  Which  His  true  and  deepest  Consciousness,  if  we  may- 
dare  BO  to  speak,  was  at  home.  Thus,  often  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  He  is  called  simply  the  Son  P.  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  the  true  Son  of  God.  In  Him  Sonship 
attains  its  archetypal  form ;  in  Him  it  is  seen  in  its  unsullied 
perfection.  Accordingly  He  never  calls  the  Father,  our  Father, 
as  if  He  shared  His  Sonship  with  His  followers.  He  always 
speaks  of  My  Fatheri.  To  this  Divine  Sonship  He  received 
witness  from  heaven  both  at  His  Baptism  and  at  His  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  parable  of  tiie  vineyard,  the  prophets  of  the 
old  theocracy  are  contrasted  with  the  Son,  not  as  His  predeces- 
sors or  rivals,  but  as  His  slaves  ^.  Thus  He  lives  among  men  as 
the  One  True  Son  of  His  Father's  home.  He  is  Alone  free  by 
birthiight  among  a  race  of  bom  slaves.  Yet  instead  of  guard- 
ing His  solitary  dignity  with  jealous  exclusiveness.  He  vouch- 
safes to  raise  the  slaves  around  Him  to  an  adopted  sonship ;  He 
will  buy  them  out  of  bondage  by  pouring  forth  His  Blood  ;  He 
will  lay  down  His  Life,  that  He  may  prove  the  generosity  of 
His  measureless  love  towards  them^. 

The  sj-noptic  Gospels  record  parables  in  which  Christ  is 
Himself  the  central  Figure.  They  record  miracles  which  seem 
to  have  no  ascertainable  object  beyond  that  of  exhibiting  the 
superhuman  might  of  the  Worker.  They  tell  us  of  His  claim  to 
foi^ive  sins,  and  that  He  supported  this  claim  by  the  e 


o  Cf.  Dorner,  Person  Cliristi,  Einl.  p.  81 :  '  \  m  =;elb  tt  b-      t    y 

ans  muss  diesa  Baztnchnung  ausijepriigt  seyn,  f    w  1  hes  d      M        h-aJ 
Jlenscliensolmseyn  iiioht  iaa   Nachsdiegende,       b  lb  t        nutt  lb 

VerstehenJe,    sondern   das    SecoodSra,    Hinzag  k  mm  w         I  t      be 

Christi  Selbstbewugstseyn  so  geai-tet  gewesen,  d  d  M  b  jn  hm  I 
Aaz  Secundilre  sich  darsteltte  :  90  muss  das  Fri  re  S  m  Bew  Cser 
ein  Anderes  aejn,  dasjenige,  was  eich,  z.  B.  bei  Johannes  svii.  5  ausBprieht ; 
nnd  das  UcspHlngliche,  worn  Sein  Selbstbewnsstseyn  Bich  unmittelbar 
heimiscU  weiss  (vgl.  Luc.  ii.  49)  mnas  wenigstena  von  der  Zeit  an,  wo  Ec 
eich  selbst  ganz  hat,  wo  sein  Inneiates  H'irkJichkeit  ■  gewordcn  ist,  daa 
Gottlicbe  gewesen  sejn.' 

»  St.  Matt.  si.  7.-1,  i;iviiL  10. 

•i  Ibid.  1 


HI-  10.    19,  SS-"!!.'! 

iJtoui  Thv  viiy  of-ru 

■Z.  ixvi.  S3;  cf.  St.  Luke  xsiu.  46. 

Tot?  BollAoui  oStdG  ^pU  TaW  yiv^py^is.  Ibid . 
«  Soi\«^t.  Ibid.  ver.  3;:  Sar^p^y  3i  kni- 
0,  Xiyav,  '  'EyTpafiiaotrrai  tov  vUy  fiou.' 

■ri,y  if.^xhv  ^ir^i  \Uaoy  d^l  jtoAASc.    Ibid. 
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His  miraculous  powers'.  Equally  with  St  John  they  represent 
Him  its  claiming  to  he  not  merely  the  Teacher  but  the  Ohject  of 
His  religion.  He  insists  on  faith  io  His  own  Person".  He 
institutes  the  initial  Saerament,  and  He  deliberately  inserts  His 
own  Name  into  the  eacrameutal  formula ;  He  inserts  it  between 
that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Spirit^.  Such  self -intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  Divinity  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  synop- 
tiBts  had  really  represented  Jesus  as  only  the  teacher  and  founder 
of  a  rehdous  doctrine  or  character.  But  if  Christ  is  the  Logos 
in  St  John,  in  these  Gospels  He  is  the  Sophiay.  ^us  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Highest, 
No  statement  in  St  John  really  goes  beyond  the  terms  m  which, 
aecordiug  to  two  aynoptista,  He  claims  to  know  and  to  he  known 
of  the  Father.  'No  maa  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Hirn^.'  Here  then  la  a  recipro- 
cal relationship  of  equality :  the  Son  Alone  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father ;  the  Son  is  Himself  such,  that  the  Father  Alone 
understands  Him.  In  these  Gospels,  moreover,  Christ  ascribes 
to  Himself,  sanctity ;  He  even  pkces  Himself  above  the  holiest 
thing  in  ancient  Israel  a.  He  and  His  people  are  greater  than 
the  greatest  in  the  old  covenant  i".  He  scruples  not  to  proclaim 
His  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  His  mission.  He  asserts 
that  all  power  is  committed  to  Him  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  «.  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of  His  religion  «. 
When  we  weigh  the  language  of  the  first  three  Evangehats,  it 
will  be  found  that  Christ  is  represented  by  it  as  the  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Absolute  Truth  not  less  distinctly  than  in  St. 
John.     It  is  on  this  account  that  He  is  exhibited  as  m  conflict 


'  St.  Matt.  ii.  a-6;  St.  LuVe  t.  20, 

I  Ibid,  sjviii.  li).   Cf.  Wuterlaiid's 
ture,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  ,  .       .  o. 

r  St.  Lake  viL  35 :  ^iKBuJfln  A  f "*'«  ""^  ^"-  '■^"f""'  »|''""  ^'f^^-  =•'■ 
Matt.  si.  ig,  and  appaTently  St.  Luke  li.  49,  where  )j  ffo?i[0  tou  %iov  correfh 
poods  to  i-t&  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  ■!,\.  ,       ,     ,    ,  ,        .,1     v 

.  St  Matt.  si.  27:  oi5d.  ^T.^.-iirKf.  ri^  ri,v  (I  A  >>  nnrAp-  ovSi  Thv 
narfpa  tIi  ^Try.i^io-od,  «  J^i,  *  Tiis.  ««1  ^  ih,  S^ix-nja,  &  rib,  i^o«oAm^«,. 
St.  Luke  X.  J2!  ofrS*!j  7,-'<i<i«ti  tIi  i<rTf  6  T»j  *i  M  i  narjjp,  koI  tJs 
ioT,-  i  norAp,  it  ti.il  6  Tii!,  no!  4  i&v  fioix^riu  6  rlis  a^otahu^ai.  See 
mm  on  Myth.  Interp.  p.  S9-  „  ,      -      ->,    m^    ,  n  >         j-j 

•  St.  Matt,  su.  6:  A^  «  6f^7^  Sn  rov  UpoS  fi'Ci''  [Tiscli,]  liTTi^  S3f. 

b  Ibid.  xi.  II,  M.4I.  4=->'xi.  33,  8qq.i    St.  Luke  ™.  28. 

"  St.  Matt.  si.  17;  St.  Lukej:.  ii;  St.  Matt,  jivui.  iS  ;  fSiBn  ^oiirMm 
^ouoio  iy  aJpaj-y  irai  ^ir!  ySi.  ''  St.  Matt,  xmiii.  19. 
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not  with  subordinate  or  accidental  forms  of  evil,  but  with  the 
evil  principle  itself,  with  the  prince  of  evil «.  And,  as  the 
Absolute  Good,  Cluist  testa  the  moral  worth  or  wortlilessness  of 
men  by  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  not  of  His  doctrine  but  of 
His  Person.  It  is  St.  Matthew  who  records  sueh  sentences  as 
the  following  :  •  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ f;'  'He  that  loveth  fether  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  e;'  '  Wliosoever  shall  confess  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Fatherli;'  'Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest';'  'Take  My 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  MeK'  In  St.  Matthew  then  Christ 
speaks  as  One  Who  knows  Himself  to  be  a  universal  and  infallible 
Teacher  in  spiritual  things;  Who  demands  submission  of  all 
men,  and  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice;  Who  offers  to  man- 
kind those  deepest  consolations  which  are  sought  from  all  others, 
in  vain.  Jl^for  is  it  otherwise  with  St.  Luke  and  St  Mark,  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  Lord's  most  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory claims  I  to  rule  over  the  affections  and  wills  of  men  are 
recorded  by  the  first  and  third,  and  not  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist. These  royal  rights  over  the  huToan  soul  can  he  justified 
upon  no  plea  of  human  relationships  between  teacher  and 
learner,  between  child  and  elder,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  friend  and  friend.  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more 
explicitly  put  forward  in  St  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists,  The 
aynoptists  represent  our  Lord,  Who  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  designing  the 
whole  world  for  the  field  of  His  conquests™,  and  as  claiming  the 
submission  of  every  individual  human  soul.  All  are  to  be 
brought  to  disci  jtleship.  Only  then  will  the  judgment  come, 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  announced  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nations".  Christ,  the  Good  and  the  Truth  Incarnate,  must 
reign  throughout  all  time  ".     He  knows,  according  to  the  syuop- 

•  St.  Lulie  I.   i8i    Meiipoini   ibp   Sarciai'  Sis   ioTpoitjif   is  toS  olpanav 
■mcitra.     St.  Matt.  iv.  I-Il,  xii.  27-29,  siii.  38,  39. 

'  St,  Matt,  xiiii.  8.  t  Ibid.  s.  37. 

I'  Ibid.  ver.  31 ;  St.  Luke  lii.  8.  1  St.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

T"  Ibid.  ver.  29,  1  Ibid.  s.  39 ;  St.  Luke  jiv.  i6. 

■°  St.Matt.iKviii.I9;iropfufl^i^«oEp(io9uT(^aTSTrivTaT4Mi'D.  St. Mark 
iri.  15;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47.     Cf.  St  Matt  xiii.  32,  38,  41,  xxiv.  14. 

"  St.  Matt.  xsiT.  14 !  Jtol  Jtijpi^fljio-(TO£  tdBtp  to  iba-fyihiof  T^t  SaffiAi/os 
ti-  S>.tl  Tf  oiitouBf'Hj.  fit  ^apripiar  sairi  loh  Iffria,-  «nl  rire  ^n  rb  te'^oi, 

1  St.  Lake  KiiL.  69 ;  iiri  tou  luv  tarai  S  Tils  lou  ayBpiiniiv  KaSiifiteas  ix 
it^tay  T^s  Sup&fitus  Tod  8toG. 
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tists  DO  less  than  St.  John,  that  He  is  a  perfect  and  final  Eeve- 
lation  of  God.  He  is  the  Centre-point  of  the  history  and  of  the 
hopes  ot  man.  None  shall  advance  beyond  Him  :  the  preten- 
sion to  surpass  Him  is  but  the  symptom  of  disastrous  error 
and  reaction  p. 

The  Transfiguration  is  described  by  all  the  synoptists ;  and  it 
represents  our  Lord  in  His  true  relation  to  the  legal  and  pro- 
phetic d'spensations,  and  as  visibly  invested  for  the  time  being 
with  a  glory  which  was  rightfully  His.  The  Ascension  secures 
His  permanent  investiture  with  that  glory ;  and  the  Ascension 
is  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  Resurrection  is 
recorded  by  the  first  three  EvsngelistB  as  accurately  as  by  the 
fourth;  and  it  was  to  the  Resurrection  that  He  Himself  appealed 
as  being  the  sign  by  which  men  were  to  know  His  real  claim 
upon  their  homage.  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  all  of  Christ's 
humiliations  are  consistently  linked  to  the  assertion  of  His  power, 
and  to  the  consummation  of  His  victory.  He  is  buffeted,  spat 
upon,  scourged,  crucified,  only  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
dayi;  His  Resurrection  is  the  prelude  to  His  ascent  to  heaven. 
He  leaves  the  world,  yet  He  bequeaths  the  promise  of  His 
Presence.  He  promises  to  be  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  Namer;  He  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
His  Bloody  He  declares  that  He  will  be  among  His  people  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world '. 

4.  But  it  is  more  particularly  through  our  Lord's  discourses 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment,  as  re- 
corded by  the  synoptists,  that  we  may  discern  tlie  matchless 
dignity  of  His  Person.  It  is  reflected  in  the  position  which  He 
claims  to  fill  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  material  universe, 
and  in  the  absolute  finality  which  He  attributes  to  His  religion. 
The  Lawgiver  Who  is  above  all  other  legislators,  and  Who 
revises  all  other  legislation,  will  also  be  the  final  Judge".     At 

p  St.  Matt.  iiiv.  «3-i6,  &c. 

9  Ibid.  iiK.  19  ;  St.  Mark  i.  34 :  St'  ^■"''"e  "■'"■  .'3- 

t  St.  Matt,  xviii.  10  :  oB  -^if  iloi  Si>o  fl  rpih  imv.iwii'o'  *'s  '"''  ^P-""  "'■"'l'^ 
iK(!  tijil  iy  Itinf  alfrmv. 

'  Ibid.  xxvi.  16  ;  St.  Mark  liv.  la  ;  St.  Luke  sxii.  T9.  _ 

t  St.  Matt,  xxv'm.  10  :  iyii  ixttt  bixay  t'liu  iraoas  lis  ij^ffas  taii  I'ls  avvrt- 
\tlas  T<.S  oMroj.  ,  ,  .  , 

"  Ibid.  i-ii.  2i :  voWol  ipoZai  fun  ^f  Iks l«i  if  m'Pt,  ^<>e'f-  Kiipif,  nu 
t^  a^  ivinoTi  irpn*4)i|i(fioafi«',  KOl  Tiji  it^  ocojioTi  Saipifia  *JfBdXofiti',  km 
ly  nji  hvinan  Swtififii  BoAAtl!  iTrmncrnf"" ;'  k"!  Tike  &iio\oyha<u  ouror  ,  ot. 
'uMtTDTt  fyi'BC  uf.£i.  i.-ntiX'^ff'^T  ot'  *^oS  oi  ^pToCn^i-oi  tV  iru^ioi'.' 
Bt.  Luke  xiii.  25.  St.  JIatt.  xiii.  41 :  i.tamiKtt  6  TAs  toG  arSpiiiroi;  -robs 
V] 
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3,54       Christ  the  Lord  of  the  world' s  future. 

that  last  awful  revelation  of  His  personal  ^loiy,  none  shall  he 
able  to  refuse  Him  submission.  Then  will  He  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliations  and  the  sorrows  of  His  Church ;  then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty.  He  will  clothe  His  despised  followers 
with  glory ;  He  wUl  allot  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved 00  Him ;  and  at  His  heavenly  board  they  shall  share  for 
ever  the  royal  feast  of  life.  Certainly  the  Redeemer  and  Judge 
of  men,  to  Whom  all  spiritual  and  natural  forces,  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  powers  must  at  last  submit,  is  not  merely  a  divinely 
gifted  prophet.  His  Person  '  has  a  metaphysical  and  cosmlcal 
significance  ^.'  None  could  preside  so  authoritatively  over  the 
history  and  destiny  rf  the  world  who  was  not  entitled  to  share 
the  throne  of  its  <>eator. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  aynoptisbs  do  but  tally 
with  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  contemplating  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  the  preceding  Evangelists  for  the 
most  part  look  forward  ;  St.  John  looks  backward  no  less  than 
forward.  St.  John  dwells  on  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  synop- 
tists,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  on  his  Post-existence.  In  the 
earlier  Evangelists  His  personal  glory  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  of  Uie  universe;  in  St.  John 
it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  created  things,  and  to 
the  solitary  and  everlasting  years  of  God.  In  St.  John,  Christ 
our  Saviour  is  the  First ;  in  the  synoptists  He  is  more  esneciaJIv 
the  Last.  1  J 

In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ  Divine 
and  Human  is  the  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ 
is  here  the  Supreme  Lawgiver;  He  is  the  Perfect  Saint;  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  men.  He  controls  both  worlds,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual ;  He  bestows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  He  promises  everlasting  life.  His  Presence  is  to  be 
perpetuated  on  earth,  while  yet  He  will  reign  as  Lord  of  heaven. 
'  The  entire  representation,'  says  Professor  Domer,  '  of  Christ 
which  is  given  us  by  the  synoptists,  may  be  placed  side  hy  side 
with  that  given  hy  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical  with 
it.     For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the  synoptic  tradition 

«»!  rob!  itoioSptos  tj,^  o^fifof,  Hai  $(t\aSaii'  airoli!  ,h  -r^v  xin.vai.  toP  Truodi. 
Ilnd.  I.  3-3 ;  St.  Mark  ™i.  ,i8.     St.  Matt,  s.xiv,  31:  !i.i,out  iX^'. -r^h,  irryiLu, 
trk  <r6\Triyyo!  ifmv^i  iteyikiis,  «a!  e'lriTui'Qfiuo-i  Toii!  inXfinavi  nSioS 
HOP  iiiiitai',  i»'  SKpojp  ohpai-wy  (loi  &Kpais  otruli'.      Ibid.  xsv. 


34-46  ;  St.  Luke  xH.  33,  xtii.  30,  31. 
»  Martenaen,  Christl.  Dogm.  f  128. 

[  I.ECT. 
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concerning  Christ,  must  have  essentially  the  same  features  in 
its  resulting  conception  of  Christ  as  those  which  helong  to  the 
Christ  of  St.  Johny."  In  other  words,  think  over  the  miracles 
wrou-^ht  by  Christ  and  narrated  by  the  synoptists,  one  by  one. 
Think  over  the  discourses  spoken  by  Christ  and  recorded  by  the 
synoptists,  one  by  one.  Look  at  the  whole  bearing  and  scope  of 
His  Life,  as  the  three  first  Evangelists  describe  It,  from  His 
supernatural  Birth  to  His  disappearance  beyond  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Mark  well  how  pressing  and  tender,  yet  withal  how 
fiill  of  stern  and  majestic  Self-assertion,  are  His  words  !  _  Con- 
sider how  merciful  and  timely,  yet  also  how  expressive  of  imma- 
nent and  unlimited  power,  are  His  miracles !  Put  the  three 
representations  of  the  Eoyal,  the  Human,  and  the  Healing 
Kcdcemer  together,  and  deny,  if  it  is  possible,  that  Jesus  is 
Divine.  If  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists  is  not  indeed  au  unreal 
phantom,  such  as  Docetism  might  have  constructed,  He  is  far 
removed  above  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  a  purely  human 
Sariour.  If  Christ's  Pre-esistence  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  His  relation  to  the  world  of  spuits  is 
brought  out  in  them  even  more  clearly  than  in  St  John  by  the 
diacourees  which  they  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. If  St.  John  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  St  John's  central  doctrine  would  still  live  on 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists  as  implicitly  contained  within  a  history 
otherwise  inexplicable,  if  not  as  the  illuminating  truth  of  a 
heavenly  gnosis.  There  would  still  remain  the  picture  of  a  Life 
Which  belongs  indeed  to  human  history,  but  Which  the  laws 
that  govern  human  history  neither  control  nor  can  explain. 
It  would  still  be  certain  that  One  had  lived  on  earth,  wielding 
miraculous  powers,  and  claiming  a  moral  and  intellectual  place 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Most  Holy ;  and  if  the  problem^  pre- 
sented to  faith  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  more  intricate, 
its  final  solution  could  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  tlie  pages  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

V.  But  what  avails  it,  say  you,  to  shew  that  St.  John  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Evangelists  who  preceded  him,  if  the  doctrine  which  he 

r  Domer,  Person  Christi.  Einl.  p.  89;  'Da?  Bynoptische  TotslbiM  von 
Chriatna  dem  jobauneischen  insofern  vollkominen  an  die  Selte  seizen  kaan, 
aU  der  durch  Vermittlung  der  synoptisclien  Tradition  gebildcte  Glaube 
weaentlicb  ganz  dieselben  Ztige  in  eeinem  Christusbegriff  haben  musste,  me 
BIB  der  johanneische  Cbristos  hat.'  For  the  preceding  remarks,  see  Person 
Chriatl,  Biol.  pp.  So-89. 
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teaches,  and  which  the  Creed  re-asserts,  is  itself  incredible  %  You 
object  to  this  doctrine  that  it  '  involves  an  invincible  contradic- 
tion.' It  represents  Cbvist  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Personal  Being, 
while  on  the  other  it  asserts  that  two  mutually  self-excluding 
Essences  are  really  united  in  Him.  How  can  He  be  persona^ 
you  ask,  if  He  be  in  very  truth  both  God  and  Man  ?  If  He  is 
thus  God  and  Man,  is  He  not,  in  point  of  feet,  a  'double  Being;' 
and  is  not  unity  of  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  person- 
ality ?  Surely,  you  insist,  this  condition  is  forfeited  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  doctrine.  Christ  either  is  not  both  God  and  Man, 
01'  He  is  not  a  single  Personality.  To  say  that  He  is  One  Person 
in  Two  Natures  is  to  affina  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which  is 
incredible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  tjie  score  of  its 
unintelligibiiity  ^. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  ;  but  let  us  consider,  first  of  all, 
whether  to  say  this  does  not,  however  unintentionaJly,  caricature 
the  doctriue  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  both  St.  John  and  the  Creed  were  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  pre-existent  glory,  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  in  tlie  majesty  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  is  continuously,  unalterably  One  t  Does 
not  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  instance,  first  name  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  and  then  go  on  to  say  how  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  He  was  Himself  made  Man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate  %     Does  not  St.  John  plainly  refer  to  One 

"  Schenkel,  Charakterhild  Jesu,  p.  i :  '  Es  geliort  vor  Allem  zum  Begriffe 
einer  Person,  dass  sie  im  Kerne  ilirea  Wesens  eine  Einheit  bildet ;  nur  nnter 
diesur  VorBussetzang  Es^  sie  9ich  geachichtiich  begreifen,  Dieee  Einheit 
wird  dureh  die  herkSmmliuhe  Lehre  in  dec  Person  des  WelterlSsers  anfge- 
hoben.  Jesua  Christus  win!  in  der  kirchlichen  Glaubeoslehre  nls  ein  Doppel- 
Wescn  dargestellt,  als  die  petsBnliche  Vcceinigung  zweier  Wesenheiten,  die 
an  siuh  nichts  mit  dnsuder  gemein  haben,  sich  vielmehr  schlechthin  wider- 
sprechen  nnd  nur  vemioge  einea  alle  Begriffe  iiberateigenden  Wunders  in  die 
engste  nnd  unanfloalinhste  Terbindung  mit  einander  gebraeht  worden  sind. 
Bv  :at  d^BXiifiAge  Mtiisch  Jimi  Gott  in  einer  Knd  deradben  Penrnt.  Die 
kircijiniien  Theologen  haben  giosEe  Angtrengongen  geinacht,  nm  die  nnaiif- 
lo^liebe  Verbindung  Ton  6ott  und  Mensch  in  eioer  Person  als  begreiflicb 
nnd  mogtich  darznstellen  ;  sie  haben  sich  aber  ziiletzt  doch  immer  wieder  zn 
dem  GestSndniss  genothigt  gesehen,  dass  die  Sache  uubegreiflieh  sei,  nnd 
dss9  ein  undnrchdringliuhes  Geheimniss  iiber  dem  Personleben  Jesu  Christi 
snhnebe.  AJIein  eine  solche  Bemfang  iml  Gelieimnis^e  und  Wunder  ist,  wo 
es  auf  die  Erklarnng  einer  geschichtlichen  Thatsaehe  ankommt,  fiir  die 
Wissenachaft  ohne  alien  Werth ;  ^  otfenbart  uns  die  Unfabigkeit  ctes  theo- 
logTschen  Deokens,  das  in  sidi  Widersprechende  vorst^ilbar,  das  geschichtlich 
UubegreiBiche  deukbar  zn  macheu.'  Cf.  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  f  146; 
Selileielmacher,  Glaubenalebre,  ii.  f  9(^-98. 

[  LECT. 
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and  the  Same  Agent  in  such  verses  as  the  following?  'All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  witliout  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made".'  '  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 
His  garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  After 
that  He  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  b^an  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He 
was  girded**.'  If  St.  John  or  the  Creed  had  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  subject  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly 
Life  properly  helonged,  and  who  only  maintained  a  mysterious, 
even  although  it  were  an  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  Eternal 
Word  in  heaven,  then  the  charge  of  making  Christ  a  '  double 
Being'  would  be  warrantable.  Nestorius  was  fairly  liable  to 
that  chajge.  He  practically  denied  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
was  One  Person  with  the  Eternal  Word.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  ethical  import  of  the  Human  Life  of  Christ,  Nestorianism 
represents  our  Lord  as  an  individual  Man,  Who,  although  He  is 
the  temple  and  organ  of  the  Deity  to  which  He  is  united,  yet 
has  a  separate  basis  of  personality  in  His  Human  Kature.  "The 
individuality  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  thus  treated  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  that  of  the  Eternal  Word  ;  and  the  Christ  of  Nesto- 
rianism is  really  a  '  double  Being,'  or  rather  He  is  two  distinct 
persons,  mysteriously  joined  in  one  °.  But  the  Church  has 
formally  condemned  this  error,  and  in  so  doing  she  was  merely 
throwing  into  the  form  of  a  doctrinal  proposition  the  plwn 
import  of  the  narrative  of  St.  John's  Gospel  ^. 

Undoubtedly,  you  reply,  the  Church  has  not  allowed  her  doc- 

»  St.  John  i.  3.  *  Ibid.  xiii.  4,  5. 

"  Ap.  Marinm  Merc.  j).  54 :  '  Non  Maria  peperit  Denm.  Non  peperit 
Cfeatura  increabilem,  sed  peperit  hominem  Deitalja  instrumentnm,  Divido 
naturas,  sed  canjungo  reverentmm.'  Cf.  Nestorii  Ep.  iii.  ad  Cixleatin. 
(Manei,  torn.  it.  119J);  Ti  irpofAflfu'  ihir  Bthv  Mygv  ig  t^i  xP"^'^^""" 
vapBivov  jTopi  Tflt  Sflas  iSiSix^iiF  7pa*fli'  t4  Si  yt^ni9iiyai  &tir  *J  ali-nis, 
oiia/iiiO  ^SiSiJx^i'.  And  his  '  bmous '  ESjin^,  '  1  will  never  own  a  child  of 
two  mrinths  old  to  be  God.'   (Labbe,  iii.  506.) 

^  8t.  Leo  in  Epist.  ad  Leonem  Aug.  ed.  Bnllerino,  165  :  '  Anathematizetur 
e^o  Nestoriu3,  qni  beatam  Virginem  non  Dei,  sed  hominia  tantummndo  cre- 
didiC  genitricem,  nt  sliam  personam  carnis  &neret,  aham  Deitatis ;  nee  unam 
ChristniD  in  Verbo  Dei  et  came  senciret,  sed  Beparatum  atque  eeJDnctnm 
alterum  Filium  Dei,  altemm  homiiiis  pnedicaret.'  See  ConfEBsion  of  the 
Easterns,  accepted  bj  St.  Cyril,  Labbe,  iii.  1107.  'OiioXoyaSfiiv  -rbr  Kipum 
illiSie  'Iijrrain'  ^urrhv,  riv  riir  raS  ecoil,  eshv  tUhov  kbI  MfiaTrov  Tt\eiov  4k 
ifiuK^I  AflViTcSt  "o'  aiiiiOTDS,  irpi  aliiyie!'  /xir  Ik  toD  norpji  TH/vjjfl^pTa  icari 
rijv  QeArytTOj  ijr'  itrx^'^^"  ^^  twp  4jp^p&v  rby  abrhf  ^k  Mapiat  ttark  Tijy  apBpoi- 
tJtjjto,  ijiMiJffiop  1^  rioTpl  Rori  tV  9(ii"lTa,  uBOOriffiop  i)ij,7y  kotA  tV  h'Bpu- 

hiiirias  fyromr  ineKayov/iiv  tV  kylav  Tlapeiviiy  BeoTiKor,  Sii.  rh  liv  eebv 
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trine  to  be  stated  in  terms  which  would  dissolve  the  Eedeemer  iato 
two  distinct  agents,  and  would  so  altogether  forfeit  the  reality  of 
redemption  b.     But  the  question  is  whether  the  orthodox  stete- 

tiiyav  napKaBijuu  mi  iyiw6puiTyiirai, 

Thi' ii  alir^s  \nip9irTa  yaiv.     Tis  61         .  .  ,  .         , 

XpiffTovt  Tct;  5t  roTrfiP&s  Kar^  Tijr  &v6fiuii6TnriL  a,v70v  rapaSiS6yTas.  The 
detinitjon  of  Chalcedon  19  equnJljr  emphatic  on  Che  subject  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  Ronth,  Scr.  Op.  ii.  78.  Bright,  Hist.  Ch.  p.  409.  The  title  Theo- 
tokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian 
controrersy  (see  Bright,  ib.  p.  302),  and  by  the  whole  Church  erer  since  the 
Council  of  Epheans,  is  essentially  a  tribnte  to  Christ's  personal  glory.  It  is 
in  exact  aiwordance  with  that  well-known  Scriptural  vsae  loquddi,  whereby 
God  is  said  to  have  '  purchased  the  Church  with  Uis  own  Blood'  (Acts  xx, 
*8,  see  Lett.  VI. ;  and  compare  I  Cor.  ii.  S),  as  conversely, '  the  Son  of  Man,' 
while  yet  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  'in  heaven'  (St.  John  iii.  13).  This 
■communicatio  idiomatnm,' HDicsiroIiiiTis  or  avriSwis  (St.  John  Dam.  Orth. 
Fid.  iii.  4),  as  it  is  techniciJly  termed,  ia  only  intelligible  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  either  of  His  two  spheres  of  Bidsfence 
belongs  to  Him  as  the  One  Christ,  Who  is,  and  is  to  be  spoken  of  as,  both 
God  and  Man.  In  other  words,  the  properties  of  both  His  Natures  are  the 
properties  of  His  Person.  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  53  ;  St.  Thom.  Summ.  iii.  16,  4.) 
In  tbe  same  sense  then  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  could  attribute  'ta'udlixion,' 
and  '  shedding  His  Blood,'  to  '  God,'  that  is  to  say.  to  our  Divine  Savionr  in 
His  Manhood,  the  Church  could  attnbnte  to  Him  Birih  of  a  human  Mother. 
The  phrase  fleorJuo!  is  implidtly  sanctioned  by  the  phrase  al,ui»  Biov.  It 
presupposes  the  belief  that  Jesue  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  our  Lord  and 
God  ;  that  '  the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlast- 
ing of  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  GoD,  took  Man's  Nature  upon  Him  in  the 
womboftheBlessed  Vii^[i,ofherBnbstance,'art.  ■2.  In  sub-apostoHc  language, 
i  7ip  StJi  Tifuii'  'Itjoou!  i  XpiarJi  ^kud^p^Btj  oiirb  Kofias.    Igu.  ad  Eph.  18. 

'  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vij.  p.  594 !  '  That  proper  blood 
wherewith  God  is  said  to  have  purchased  tho  church,  was  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  after  a  more  peculiar  manner  than 
it  was  the  blood  either  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
the  blood  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all  other  creatures 
are,  by  common  right  of  creation  and  preservation.  It  was  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son  alone  by  personal  union.  If  this  Son  of  God,  and  High  Priest 
of  our  souls,  had  offered  any  other  sacrifice  for  us  than  Himselt  or  the  Man- 
hood thus  personally  united  onto  Him,  His  offering  could  not  have  been 
satisfactory,  because  in  all  other  things  created,  the  Father  and  the  H  oly 
Ghost  had  the  same  tight  or  interest  which  the  Son  had.  He  could  not  have 
offered  anything  to  Them  which  were  not  as  truly  Thrirs  as  His.  Only  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Fruit  of  the  Virgin  s  womb  T\  hich  He  assumed  into  the 
Godhead,  was  by  the  assumption  male  so  H  s  own  as  it  was  not  Theirs,  His 
own  by  incommunicable  property  of  personil  unun  By  reason  of  this 
incommunicable  properly  in  the  woman  »  seed  tho  ''on  of  God  might  truly 
have  said  unto  Ills  Father,  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  purchased  tho  church,  yet 
with  My  blood : '  but  so  could  not  the  Man  Christ  lesus  say  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  'Lord,  Thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  yet 
with  My  blood,  not  with  Thine  own. 
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meat  be  really  euccesaful  in  aToiding  the  error  which  it  depre- 
cates. Certainly  the  Church  does  say  that  '  although  Christ  be 
God  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ.'  But  is  this 
possible  1  How  cau  GSodhead  and  Manhood  thus  coalesce  without 
forfeiture  of  that  unity  which  is  a  condition  of  personality  \ 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact,  upon  which 
St.  John  insists  with  such  prominence,  that  our  Lord's  Godhead 
is  the  seat  of  His  Personality.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  not  a  distinct 
human  person  mysteriously  linked  with  the  DiTine  Nature  of 
the  Eternal  Word  ^.  The  Person  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  divine 
and  eternal ;  It  is  none  other  than  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
When  He  took  upon  Him  to  deliyer  man,  the  Eternal  Word  did 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.  He  clothed  Himself  with  man's 
bodily  and  man's  immaterial  nature  ;  He  united  it  to  His  Own 
Divinity.  He  'took  man's  Nature  upon  Him  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  per- 
fect Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  One  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
One  Christ^.'  Thus  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Man,  at  least  with- 
out explanation,  may  lead  to  a  serious  misconception ;  He  is  ths 
Man,  or  rather  He  is  Man.  Christ's  Manhood  is  not  of  Itself  an 
iadividiial  being ;  It  is  not  a  seat  and  centre  of  personality ;  It 
has  no  conceivable  existence  apart  from  the  act  whereby  the 
Eternal  Word  in  becoming  Incarnate  called  It  into  being  and 
made  It  His  Own^i.  It  is  a  vesture  which  He  has  folded  around 
His  Person ;  It  is  an  instrument  through  which  He  places  Him- 
self in  contact  with  men,  and  whereby  He  acts  upon  humanity'. 

<  St.  Ful.  de  Fide  ad  Petr.  c.  17  :  '  Deus  Verbvun  non  accepjt  personam 
hominis,  sed  iiaturara  ;  et  in  tetemam  personam  divinitatis  accepit  tempora- 
lem  Bubstanfiam  carais.'  St.  Job.  Damasc.  de  Fid.  Orthod.  iii.  1 1  :  h  &fhs 
Ai-fBs  ffopKuBeli  ov  tijj'  h  1^  ffBfi  €ntp(ioii4n)ii,  cb  Tip  xdaas  Tit  iiroOTacrsu 
AveKaQtir'  iXXA.  t^v  if  aT6fxqf,  arapx^v  rod  Tjfi^Tipav  ipvpifxaros,  ob  iid&'  iav- 
i^r  droirrairai'  icfll  iroitaf  xp'^t'"''!'"""^  iip6rfpay,  kh!  oSras  vti"  aireS  irpaa- 
Aij^fltiffoi',  aX\'  if  Ty  auTOu  iTmrriufi  htip^aaar,  aSr^J  yap  ^  vJriioTaim  toS 
ecrni  Aii^ou  iyltfTo  t^  aapxi  iiir6irTaiTi!.  He  states  this  in  other  tfrms  (c,  9) 
by  saying  that  our  Lord's  Huraauitj  had  no  sabsistence  of  itself.  It  was  not 
iSioffiirTBTos,  nor  was  it  Etri«tly  ipinriirTcros,  but  in  oSt^  t$  toS  ©eoP  Aiyou 
InnnTtifffi  SftfltrrSffn,  ^fwAffrtnus-  He  speakfl  too  of  Christ's  LflroffTturir  a^f- 
etros.  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  51,  3.  >  Art.  ii. 

"i  St.  Aug.  c,  Serm.  Ariatt.  c.  6  :  '  Neo  sii'  assumptus  est  [homo]  ut  priiis 
erearetur,  post  assumeretur.  Bed  ut  in  ipsi  assamptione  crearetnc'  NeHman's 
Par.  Sermons,  vi.  63. 

'  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  385:  'The  Humanity  of 
Christ  is  such  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  Person,  as  the 
hand  of  man  is  to  the  person  or  party  irhose  hand  it  is.  And  it,  is  well 
observed,  nhel^r  by  Aquinas    himself  or  no  1  remember   not,    but   by 
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He  wears  It  in  heaven,  and  thua  robed  in  It  He  represents.  He 
impersonates.  He  pleads  for  the  race  of  beings  to  which  It 
belongs.  In  saying  that  Christ  '  took  our  nature  upon  Him,' 
we  imply  that  His  Person  existed  before,  and  that  the  Manhood 
which  He  assumed  was  Itself  impersonal.  Therefore  He  did  not 
make  Himself  a  'double  Being'  by  becoming  incarnate.  His 
Manhood  no  more  impaired  the  unity  of  His  Person  than  each 
human  body,  with  its  various  organs  and  capacities,  impairs  the 
unity  of  that  personal  principle  which  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
each  separate  human  existence,  and  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  soul  of  each  oiie  of  us. 

'As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and 
man  is  one  Christ.'  As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the 
,80ul,  after  death  has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of 
Christ  had  Its  eternal  seat  in  His  Godhead  before  His  Incarna- 
tion. Intimately  as  the  '  I,'  op  personal  principle  within  each 
of  us,  is  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  '  I ' 
itself  resides  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious, 
which  remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realizes  person- 
ality. Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
we  have  never  as  yet  realized  what  personal  existence  is,  apart 
from  the  body.  But  the  youngest  of  us  will  do  this,  ere  many 
years  have  passed.  Meanwhile  we  know  that,  when  divorced 
from  the  personal  principle  which  rules  and  inspires  it,  the  body 
is  but  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.  The  body  then  does  not  superadd 
a  second  personality  to  that  which  is  in  the  soul.  It  supplies 
the  personal  soul  with  an  instrument ;  it  introduces  it  to  a 
sphere  of  action ;  it  is  the  obedient  slave,  the  plastic  ductile 
form  of  tlie  personal  soul  which  tenants  it.  The  hand  is  raised, 
tte  voice  is  heard  ;  but  these  are  acts  of  the  selfsame  personality 

Vigueriu',  an  Mourafe  snmmist  of  Aquinas'  sums,  that  albeit  the  intellectnal 
part  of  man  be  a  spiritnal  substance,  and  separated  trom  the  matter  or  bodily 
part,  yet  is  the  anion  betwixt  the  hand  and  intellectual  part  of  man  no  less 
firm,  no  less  proper,  than  the  union  between  tbe  feet  or  other  organlcal 
parts  of  sensitive  creatures,  and  their  sensitive  souls  or  mere  physical  forms. 
For  the  intellectnal  part  of  man,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  man  truly,  though 
not  merely  physical,  or  rather  his  essence,  not  his  form  at  all,  doth  use  his 
own  hand  QOt  as  the  carpent      d  th  h      axe,  that  is,  not  as  an  e:itemal 

or  separated,  bat  as  bis  prop  ed       t     m  nt !  nor  is  the  union  between 

the  hand  as  the  instrument  d  t  Uect  p  rt  asthe  artilicerarcommander 
of  it  an  anion  of  mutter  a  d  f         b  t  ion  personal ,  or  at  the  least 

sucb  an  union  as  resembles  th  hyp  t  t  cat  ion  between  the  Divine  and 
Human  Nature  of  Christ  m  h  bet  tl  any  material  union  wherein 
pliiloaophers  or  sehool-divi  es  k         t    ce.'     Cf.  VigueriHS,  Institu- 

tiouee,  c,  so,  introd.  p.  Jjg   comm     ti  g        St  Thorn,  j".  q.  2.  a.  i. 
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as  that  which,  in  the  invisible  voiceless  recesses  of  its  iininat«rial 
self,  goes  through  intellectual  acts  of  inference,  or  moral  acts  of 
aversion  or  of  love.  In  short,  man  is  at  once  animal  and  spirit, 
but  his  personal  unity  is  not  tiiereby  impaired :  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  other  tlian  a  Single  Person,  although  He  has  united  the 
Perfect  Nature  of  Man  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Being. 
Therefore,  although  He  says  'I  and  the  Father  are  One,'  He 
never  says  '  I  and  the  Sou '  or  '  I  and  the  Word  are  One.'  For 
He  is  the  Word  ;  He  is  the  Son.  And  His  Human  Life  is  not 
a  distinct  person,  but  the  rohe  which  is  folded  around  His 
Eternal  Personality  l^. 

But  if  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  is  thus  su^estive  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person,  is  it,  you  may  fairly  ask,  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  His 
Perfect  Manhood?  If  Christ's  Humanity  stands  to  His  God- 
head in  the  relation  of  the  body  of  a  man  to  his  soul,  does  not 
this  imply  that  Christ  has  no  human  Soul',  or  at  any  rate  no 
distinct  human  Will  ?  Tou  remind  me  tliat '  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  Human  Will  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  His  Manliood, 
to  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation,  to  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  work.  It  is  plainly  asserted  by  Scripture ;  and  the 
error  which  denies  It  has  been  condemned  hy  the  CJiurch.  If 
Jfestorius  eiTS  on  one  side,  Apollinaria,  Eutyches,  and  finally  the 
Monothelites,  warn  us  how  easily  we  may  err  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  a  Human  Will  as  being  Perfect  Man,  no  less  than  He 
has  a  Divine  WiU  as  being  Perfect  God.  But  this  is  not  sug- 
gested hy  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  man. 
And  if  there  are  two  Wills  in  Christ,  must  there  not  also  be  two 
Persons!  and  may  not  the  Sufferer  Who  kneels  in  Gethsemane 
be  another  than  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made  1' 

Certoialy,  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  cannot  be  pressed 
closely  without  risk  of  serious  error.  An  illustration  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  correspondence  in  a  single  particular ;  and 
it  will  not  bear  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  and  consistent 

l"  On  the  objection  that  the  illuatration  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  favours 
Nestoriani3m,  cf.  St.Tho.  3'.  1.  5. 

1  This  preliminary  form  of  the  objection  is  thus  noticed,  by  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petr,  Lomb.  1.  in,  d.  5  (SjS).  'Non  aceepit  Verbum  Dei 
fersonam  honunis,  eed  vataram.  E  :  A  quibusdaro  opponitur,  qnod  perBona 
asflumit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  rationiilis  individute  naturffi, 
hoc  aut«m  eat  aninia.  Ergo  si  animam  assumsit,  et  personam.  Quod  ideo 
non  seqnitur,  quia  anima  non  est  persona,  quatido  alii  rei  unita  est  pcrso- 
naliter,  sed  quando  per  se  est.  lUa  autem  anima  (our  Lord's)  nunquam  fuit, 
quia  e^seC  alii  rei  conjuacta.' 
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parallel,  supposed  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  with 
which  it  has  a  single  point  of  correspondence.  But  the  Creed 
protects  itself  elsewhere  against  any  such  misuse  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration.  The  Creed  says  that  as  body  and  soul  meet 
in  a  single  man,  so  do  Perfect  Godhead  and  Perfect  Manhood 
meet  in  one  Christ.  The  Perfect  Manhood  of  Christ,  not  His 
Body  merely  but  His  Soul,  and  therefore  His  Human  Will,  is 
part  of  the  One  Christ.  Unless  in  His  condescending  love  our 
Eternal  Lord  had  thus  lafeeu  upon  Him  our  fallen  nature  in  its 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  a  Human  Soul  as  well  as  a  Human 
Body,  a  Human  Will  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Human  Soul, 
mankind  would  not  have  been  really  represented  on  the  cross  or 
before  the  throne.  We  should  not  have  been  truly  redeem.ed  or 
sanctified  by  a  real  union  with  the  Most  Holy, 

Yet  in  taking  upon  Him  a  Human  Will,  the  Eternal  Word 
did  not  assume  a  second  principle  of  action  which  was  de- 
structive of  the  real  unity  of  His  Person,  Within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  human  soul  may  we  not  observe  two  principles  of 
volition,  this  higher  and  that  lower,  this  animated  almost  en- 
tirely by  reason,  that  as  exclusively  by  passion  1  St  Paul  has 
described  the  moral  dualism  within  a  single  will  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  stage  of  the  regenerate  life,  in  a  wonderful 
passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans".  The  real  self  is  loyal  to 
God ;  yet  the  Christian  sees  within  him  a  second  sel^  warring 
^lainst  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to 
that  which  his  central  being,  in  its  loyalty  to  God,  energetically 
rejects".  Yet  in  this  great  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
self  of  the  regenerate  man,  there  is,  we  know,  no  Breal  schism  of 
an  indivisible  person,  although  for  the  moment  antagonist  ele- 
ments within  the  soul  are  so  engaged  as  to  look  like  separate 
hostile  agencies.  The  man's  lower  nature  is  not  a  distinct 
person,  yet  it  has  what  is  almost  a  distinct  will,  and  what  is 
thus  a  shadow  of  the  Created  Will  which  Christ  assumed  along 
witli  His  Human  Nature.  Of  course  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
the  Human  Will,  although  a  proper  principle  of  action,  was  not, 

™  Rom.  Tii.  14-15.  Orie;en,  St.  Chrysoslflm,  and  Theodoret  understand 
this  passage  of  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration.  St.  Augustine  whs  of 
this  mind  in  big  earlier  theolr^cal  life  (Confess,  vii.  21 ;  Prop.  45  in  Ep.  ad 
Kflm.,  quoted  by  Meyer,  Romer.  p.  846),  but  his  struggle  with  the  Pelagian 
heresy  led  him  to  understand  the  pass^e  of  the  regenerate  (RetrfiRtat.  i.  33, 
ii.  I ;  contr.  duas  Ep.  Pelag.  L  10  ;  contr.  Faust,  iv.  8).  This  judgment  was 
accepted  by  the  great  divines  of  the  middle  ages.  St.  Anselm  and  Aquinas, 
and  generaily  by  ^e  modems ;  although  of  late  there  have  been  some  earnest 
efforta  to  revive  the  Greek  interpretation.  i*  Rom.  vii.  17,  21,  23. 
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could  not  be,  in  other  tlian  the  most  absolute  harmony  with  the 
Will  of  Godo.  Clirist's  sinlessness  is  the  historical  expression  of 
thia  harmony.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ  corresponded  to  the 
Eternal  Will  with  anvarying  accuracy  ;  because  in  point  of  fact 
God,  Incarnate  in  Christ,  willed  each  Tolition  of  Christ's  Human 
Will.  Christ's  Human  Will  then  had  a  distinct  existence,  yet 
Its  free  volitions  were  but  the  earthly  echoes  of  the  Will  of  the 
All-holyP.  At  the  Temptation  It  was  confronted  with  the  per- 
sonal principle  of  evil ;  but  the  Tempter  without  was  seconded 
by  no  pulse  of  sympathy  within.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ 
was  incapable  of  willing  evil.  In  Gethsemane  It  was  thrown 
forward  into  strong  relief  as  Jesus  bent  to  accept  the  ehaJice  of 
suffering  from  which  His  Human  sensitiveness  could  not  but 
Bhrinlc  But  from  the  first  It  was  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  which  It  is  indissolubly  united  ;  just  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison,  in  a  holy  man,  passion  and  impulse  are  brought 
entirely  under  the  empire  of  reason  and  conscience^.  As  God 
and  Man,  our  Lord  has  two  Wills ;  but  the  Divine  Will  origi- 
nates and  rules  His  Action ;  the  Human  Will  is  but  the  docile 
servant  of  that  Will  of  God  which  has  its  seat  in  Christ's  Divine 
and  Eternal  Persont.  Here  indeed  we  touch  upon  the  line  at 
which  revealed  truth  shades  off  into  inaccessible  mystery.  We 
may  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  marvellous  denpBpiKij 
ivfpytta :  but  at  least  we  know  that  each  Nature  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  Person  which  unites  them  is  One  and  in- 
dissoluble'. 

0  This  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  SiiHi  General  Coundl,  A.D.  680, 
when  the  language  of  ChalceUon  was  adapted  to  meet  the  error  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  Alio  ^triKai  fleMoti!  firei  BiXiinara  iv  air^  tat  S60  fuffi«4j 
iiifpyeliK  oBioipeTiB!,  aTpiirtais,  ofifpiffTwr,  iffUTXlra-w!,   rari  tV  rav  ayiwr 

ytvoiTo,  KnSit  dI  aai^ils  tifTltriar  oipeTiKo!,  &\\'  hriiifror  t!)  iuBpiiiniiO!'  nuToC 
»4\r)na',  Jial  ^i)  iirTiicl'Tor,  fl  iiTiiraAaToi'  nwAAoi/  /liv  olv  Km  inronunri/iimy 
Ty  Bflai  tt&ToB  KaJ  nariretvtT  ei\iiiiB,Ti.  Mansi,  toni.  xi.  p.  637.  Routh,  Scr. 
Op.  ii.'  136.    Hooker,  E.  P.  1.  48.  9.  ,       .    , 

p  •  In  ancient  language,  a  twofold  rolwitas  is  quite  eompatible  with  a  angle 
volitio.'      Klee  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  6. 

1  St.  Maximus  illustrates  the  two  harmonious  operations  of  the  Two  Wills 
in  Christ,  by  the  physical  image  of  a  heated  aword  whitb  both  cuts  and  burns. 
Disp.  cont.  Pjrrh.  apud  Klee  ubi  sup. 

'  St.  Ambros.de  Fide,  ^.  6;  'Dididsti,  quod  omnia  sibi  Ipsi  subjioerepossit 
secnndum  operationem  ntlque  Deitatia ;  disce  nunc  quod  seeundHm  carnem 
omnia  subjecta  acdpiat.' 

Homo  i  et  nullum  est  in  bac  nnitate  mendaciura,  dnm  invicem  sunt  et  hu- 
militas  hominis  et  altitndo  deitatia.    Agit  enim  ntraque  forma  cum  altering 
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For  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  might  at  least  remind  us 
that  we  cany  ahout  with  us  the  mystery  of  a  composite  nature, 
which  should  lead  a  thoughtful  man  to  pause  before  pressing 
such  objections  as  are  ui^ed  by  modern  scepticism  against  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Christ  Who  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  and  Who  is  worshipped  by  the  Church,  is  rejected  as 
being  'an  unintelligible  wonder!'  True,  He  is,  as  well  in  His 
condescension  as  in  His  greatness,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  finite  comprehensions.  '  Salvd  proprietate  utriusque  Naturie, 
et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas, 
a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  retemitate  mortalitas*.'  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  Union  between  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient,  Omnipresent  Being,  and  a  Human  Life,  with  its 
bounded  powers,  its  limited  knowledge,  its  restricted  sphere. 
We  only  know  that  in  Christ,  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  are  thus 
united.  But  we  can  understand  this  mysterious  union  at  least 
as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  union  of  such  an  organism  as 
the  human  body  to  a  spiritual  immaterial  principle  like  the 
human  soul.  How  does  spirit  thus  league  itself  with  matter  ? 
Where  and  what  is  the  life-principle  of  the  body !  Where  is  the 
exact  frontier-line  between  sense  and  consciousness,  between 
brain  and  thought,  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  of 
muscled  Is  human  nature  then  so  utterly  commonplace,  and 
ha,ve  its  secrets  been  so  entirely  unravelled  by  contemporary 
science,  as  entitle  us  to  demand  of  the  Almighty  God  that 
when  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  He  shall  disrobe  Himself  of 
mystery^  If  we  reject  His  Self-revelation  in  the  Person  of 
Jesua  Christ  on  the  ground  of  our  inahihty  to  understand  the 
difficulties,  great  and  undeniable,  although  not  greater  than  we 
might  have  anticipated,  which  do  in  fact  surround  it ;  are  we 
also  prepared  to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  a 
spiritual  principle  like  the  soul  can  be  robed  in  and  act  through 
a  material  body,  we  will  therefore  close  our  eyes  to  the  argu- 
ments which  certify  us  that  tlie  soul  is  an  immaterial  essence, 
and  take  refuge  from  this  oppressive  sense  of  mystery  in  some 
doctrine  of  consistent  materiafism ! 

cammunione  qnod  proprium  est ;  Vetho  sclicet  operante  qHod  Verbi  ert,  et 
came  eiseqnepte  quod  carnis  est.  Uoum  horum  coruacat  rairaculis,  aiterum 
SDCcumbit  injurLis,'     St.  Job.  Damasc.  iii.  19 :  StoS  ^I'nfBpwr^ffni.Toi,  «dJ  4 

oAtov  /ttfpyelas-  Kol  t,  Seia  avroC  hi^iia  al,.i  fi/io.poi  Tfli  i^flpQiTrii-iji  airoS 
f^tpyelay  iW  feai.>a  itIk  -nj  ir4p,f  Btwpa^ufyv.  He  urges,  here  and  in 
ui.  15,  tlint  Two  Natures  imply  Two  Energies  eo-operating,  for  no  nature  is 
arevipyriTos.     See  St.  Tho.  3^.  I9. 1.         '  St.  Leo,  Ep.  ad  Flavianum.  c.  s. 

[leot. 
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Certainly  St.  Jotn's  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word 
Incaroate  cannot  he  reasonahly  ohjected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
mysteriousness  hy  those  wbo  allow  themselves  to  face  their  real 
ignorance  of  tlie  mysteries  of  our  human  nature.  Nor  does  that 
doctrine  involve  a  necessaiy  internal  self-contradiction  on  auch  a 
ground  as  that  'the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
Wlio  sustains  all  things,  cannot  become  His  Own  creature,'  Un- 
doubtedly the  Word  Incarnate  does  not  cease  to  be  the  Word ; 
but  He  can  and  does  assume  a  Nature  which  He  has  created, 
and  in  which  He  dwells,  that  in  it  He  may  manifest  HimseE 
Between  the  processes  of  Creation  and  Incarnation  there  is  no 
necMsary  contradiction  in  Divine  revelation,  such  as  is  presumed 
to  exist  by  certain  Pantheistic  thiukers.  He  who  becomes  In- 
carnate creates  the  form  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  His  Self-manifestation.  Doubtless 
wlien  we  say  that  God  creates,  we  imply  that  He  ^ves  an  exist- 
ence to  something  other  than  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  does  in  a  real  sense  Himself  exist  in  each  created 
object,  not  as  being  one  with  it,  but  aa  upholding  it  in  being.  He 
is  in  every  such  object  the  constitutive,  sustaining,  binding  force 
which  perpetuates  its  being.  Tims  in  varying  degrees  the 
creatures  are  temples  and  organs  of  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
the  Creator,  although  in  His  Essence  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  them.  If  this  is  true  of  the  irrational  and,  in  a  lower 
measure,  even  of  the  inanimate  creatures,  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  family  of  man,  and  of  each  member  of  that  family.  In 
vast  inorganic  masses  God  discovers  Himself  as  the  supreme, 
creative,  sustaining  Force.  In  the  graduated  orders  of  vital 
power  which  range  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
God  unveils  His  activity  as  the  Fountain  of  all  life.  In  man,  a 
creatiire  esercisii^  conscious  reflective  thought  and  free  self- 
determining  will,  Gfld  proclaims  Himself  a  free  Intelligent 
Agent.  Man  indeed  may,  if  he  will,  reveal  much  more  than 
this  of  the  beauty  of  God.  Man  may  ehed  abroad,  by  the  free 
movement  of  his  will,  rays  of  God's  moral  glory,  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  purity,  of  justice.  Whether  a  man  will  thus  declare 
the  glory  of  his  Maker  depends  not  upon  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  but  upon  the  free  co-operation  of  bis  will 
with  the  designs  of  God.  God  however  is  obviously  able  to 
create  a  Being  who  will  reveal  Him  perfectly  and  of  necessity, 
as  expressing  His  perfect  image  and  likeness  before  His  creatures. 
All  nature  points  to  such  a  Being  aa  its  cJimas  and  consumma- 
tion.    And  such  a  Being  is  the  Archetypal  Manhood,  assumed 
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by  the  Eternal  Word.  It  is  the  climax  of  God's  creation ;  It  is 
tlie  climax  also  of  God'a  Self-revelation.  At  this  point  God's 
creative  activity  becomes  entirely  one  with  Hia  Self-revealing 
activity.  The  Sacred  Manhood  is  a  creature,  yet  It  is  indis- 
aolubiy  united  to  the  Eternal  Word.  It  differs  from  every  other 
created  being,  in  that  God  personally  tenants  It.  So  far  then 
are  Incarnation  and  Creation  irom  being  antagonistic  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  God,  that  the  absolutely  Perfect  Creature 
only  exists  as  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the 
Incarnation,  God  creates  only  to  reveal,  and  He  reveals  perfectly 
by  That  which  He  creates.  'The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory",' 

VI.  But  if  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as  taught  by  St. 
John,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  such  grounds  as  have 
been  noticed,  can  it  be  destroyed  by  a  natural  esplanation  of  its 
upgrowth  and  formation  1  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  touch  upon  a 
suspicion  which  underlies  much  of  the  current  scepticism  of  the 
day ;  and  with  a  few  words  on  this  momentous  topic  we  may 
conclude  the  present  lecture. 

Those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  are  con- 
fronted by  the  consideration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  since  His  appearance  on  this  earth.  He  is  believed  in 
and  worshipped  as  God  by  a  Christendom  which  embraces  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  question  arises 
how  to  account  for  this  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
accounting  for  it  if  we  suppose  Him  to  be,  and  to  have  pro- 
claimed Himself  to  be,  a  Divine  Person.  But  if  we  hold  Uiat, 
as  a  matter  of  hiatoiy.  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  mere  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  tlie  world-wide  uj^owth  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  belief  about  Him,  as  is  this  belief  in  His  Divinity  ? 
Scepticism  may  fold  its  arms  and  may  smile  at  what  it  deems 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  dogma  believed  in ;  but  it  cannot 
ignore  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  belief  which  accepts  the 
dogma.  The  belief  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  least  challenges 
attention.  How  has  that  belief  been  spread  %  How  is  it  that 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  hour,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  tlie  Godhead  of  Jesus  dominates  over  the  world  of 
Christian  thought  1  Here,  if  scepticism  would  save  its  intellec- 
tual credit,  it  must  cease  from  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  doubts 
and  negations,  unrelieved  by  any  frank  assertions  or  admissions 
of  positive  truth.  It  must  maico  a  venture ;  it  must  coounit 
itself  to  the  responsibilitiesof  a  positive  position,  however  inexact 
"  On  this  BObject,  see  Marteosen,  Christl.  Dogmat.  %  13!. 
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a  hypotiiesis  and  be  prepared  to 

Aeeordingly  the  theory  wliicli  proposes  to  explain  the  belief 
of  Christendom  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ  maintains  that  Christ 
was  'deified'  by  the  enthusiasm  of  His  first  disciples.  We  are 
told  that  'man  instinctively  creates  a  creed  that  shall  meet  the 
waats  and  aspirations  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart ".' 
The  teaching  of  Christ  created  in  His  first  followers  8  passionate 
devotion  to  His  Person,  and  a  desire  for  unreserved  submission  to 
His  dictatorship.  Not  that  Christ's  Divinity  was  decreed  Him  by 
any  formal  act  of  public  honour ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  and 
irregular  tribute  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  Could  any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  seem  exaggerated  to  aa  admiration  and  a  love 
which  knew  no  bounds  1  Could  any  intellectual  price  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  placii^  the  authority  of  the 
Greatest  of  teachers  upon  that  one  basis  of  authority  which  is 
beyond  assault  %  Do  not  love  and  reverence,  centring  upon  a 
friend,  upon  a  memory,  with  eager  intensity,  turn  a  somewhat 
impatient  ear  to  the  cautious  protestations  of  the  critical  reason, 
when  any  such  voice  can  make  itself  heard  1  Do  they  not  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  adoration  %  Does  not  adoration 
take  for  granted  the  Divinity  of  the  object  which  it  has  learned 
imperceptibly  and  unreflectingly  to  adore?  The  enthusiasm 
created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  those  around  Him,  thus  comes  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  and  propagation  of  the  belief  in  His 
Divinity.  '  So  mighty  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  short 
of  that  stupendous  belief  would  satisfy  it.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  gave  law  to  its  understanding.  Christians  wished 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  they  forthwith  thought  that  they  had 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  in  His  Godhead.  The  feeling  of 
a  society  of  affectionate  friends  found  its  way  in  process  of  time 
into  the  world  of  speculation.  It  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  dia- 
lecticians, and  into  the  hands  of  the  metaphjBicians ;  it  was 
analysed,  it  was  defined,  it  was  coloured  by  contact  with  foreign 
speculations ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  accretion  of  new  intellectual 
material.  At  length  Fathers  and  Councils  had  finished  their 
graceless  and  pedantic  task,  and  that  which  had  at  first  been  the 
fresh  sentiment  of  simple  and  loving  hearts  was  duly  hardened 
and  rounded  off  into  a  solid  block  of  repulsive  dogma,' 

Now  St  John's  writings  are  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way 

of  this  enterprising  hypothesis.     We  have  seen  that  the  fourth 

Gospel  must  be  recognised  as  St.  John's,  unless,  to  use  the  words 

T  Feuerbacli,  Geist.  d.  Cbristeath.  Eiul. 
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of  Ewald,  '  we  are  prepared  knowingly  to  receive  falsehood  and 
to  reject  truth.'  But  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  be  God  by  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument,  and  in  terms  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  We  have  not  then  to  deal  with  any  supposed  proee^  of 
deification,  whereby  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  '  transfigured '  in 
the  apprehension  of  suh-apostolic,  or  post-apostoHc  Christendom. 
It  is  St.  John  who  proclaims  tJiat  Jesus  is  the  Word  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Word  is  God.  How  can  we  account  for  St.  John's 
conduct  in  representing  Him  as  God,  if  He  was  in  truth  only 
man  1  It  will  not  avail  to  argue  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  memories  of  his  youthfiil  companion- 
ship with  Jesus  had  been  coloured,  heightened,  transformed, 
idealized,  by  the  meditative  enthusiasm  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  reverence  of  tlie 
beloved  disciple  for  his  ascended  Master  was  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  Him.  For  what  is  this  but  to 
misapprehend  the  very  fundamental  nature  of  reverence  1  Truth 
is  the  basis,  as  it  is  the  object  of  reverence,  not  less  than  of 
every  other  virtue.  Eeverence  prostrates  herself  before  a  gi-eat- 
ness  the  reality  of  which  is  obvious  to  her  ;  but  she  would  cease 
to  be  reverence  if  she  could  exaggerate  the  greatness  which  pro- 
TokcB  her  homage,  not  less  surely  than  if  she  could  depreciate 
or  deny  it.  The  sentiment  which,  in  contemplating  its  object, 
abandoDB  the  guidance  of  fact  for  that  of  imagination,  is  disloyal 
to  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  of  the  essence  of  reverence ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  last  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  soomer 
and  the  spoiler.  St.  John  insists  that  he  teaches  the  Church 
only  that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Even  a  slight  swerving 
from  truth  must  be  painful  to  genuine  reverence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  an  exa^eration  so  gigantic,  if  an  esa^eration 
it  be,  as  that  which  transforms  a  human  Mend  into  the  .Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God?  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  how  is  it 
that  the  most  intimate  of  His  earthly  friends,  came  to  believe 
and  to  teach  that  He  really  is  God ! 

Place  yourselves,  my  brethren,  fairly  face  to  face  with  this 
difficulty  ;  imagine  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  in  the  position 
of  St.  John.  Think  of  any  whom  you  have  loved  and  revered, 
beyond  measure,  as  it  has  seemed,  in  past  years.  He  has 
gone ;  but  you  cling  to  him  more  earnestly  in  thought  and 
affection  than  while  he  was  here.  You  treasure  his  words,  you 
i^visit  his  haunts,  you  delight  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  you 
represent  to  yourself  his  wonted  turns  of  thought  and  phrase. 
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ou  con  o  er  his  handwi  t  ng  you  fo  lie  h  a  lik  nes  These 
ti  ngs  are  for  you  pree  o  s  aad  sacred  E  en  now  there  are 
t  mea  when  the  tones  of  that  wel  me  to  ce  seem  to  fall  w  th 
1  ng  p  »er  poo  your  stramed  ear  Even  now  the  outl  ne 
of  that  countenance  upon  wh   h  the  gra  e  1  as  clo  e  1  fl  ts  aa 

t  Cipr    ously  before  your  eye    f  Th      ir  1  y 

V  elds    t  percl  ince  to  youi    nte  t  g  ad      t  witl       b    h 

le'iuty  than  t  wore  of  old      0th        y      f    1  m  y  h    f    g  tt 
as  memory  growa  weak,  and  the  p  j         b     g  w  th  th  m 

the  quick  succession  of  new  fields      d    bj    t      f      t       t  p 
ing  importunately  upon  the  heart      d  th     ght«      E  t  h 

memory  as  I  have  glanced  at,  fad  t    t  th    h  Idi  g    ft 

It  cannot  fade  ;  it  has  become  a  part    f  th  d  wh    h    1    g 

to  it.     Some  who  are  here  may  h        k     wn  tl  h       th  y 

thua  remember;  afew  of  ua  assur  dlyh       k  h    B  t 

we  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  any  iapse  of  time,  we  should 
ever  express  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  unearthly  goodness, 
the  moral  strength,  the  tenderness  of  heart,  the  fearlessness,  the 
justice,  the  unseifiahness  of  our  friend,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  person  J  Can 
we  imagine  ourselves  incorporating  our  recollections  about  him 
with  some  current  theosophie  doctrine  elevating  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  Divine  hypostasis  J  While  he  lies  in  his  silent  grave,  cao 
we  picture  ourselves  describing  him  as  the  very  absolute  Light 
and  Life,  as  the  Incarnate  Thought  of  the  Most  High,  aa  atand- 
ing  in  a  relationship  altogether  unique  to  the  Eternal  and  Self- 
existent  Being,  nay,  as  being  literally  God  J  To  say  that '  St.  John 
lived  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  our  own,'  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.  If  Jeaus  was  merely  human,  St.  John's 
statements  about  Him  are  among  the  most  preposterous  fictions 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  world.  They  were  advanced  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  they  involved.  St.  John  was  at  least 
as  profoundly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  St.  John  was  at  least  as  alive  as  we  can 
be  to  the  infinite  interval  which  parts  the  highest  of  creatures 
from  the  Great  Creator,  If  we  are  not  naturally  lured  on  by 
some  irresistible  fascination,  by  the  poetry  or  by  the  credulity  of 
our  advancing  years,  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  the  beat  man 
whom  we  have  ever  known,  neither  was  St.  John,  If  Jesus  had 
been  merely  human,  %i.  John  would  have  felt  what  we  feel  about 
a  loved  and  revered  friend  whom  we  have  lost.  In  proportion 
to  our  belief  in  our  friend's  goodness,  in  proportion  to  our  loving 
reverence  for  his  character,  is  the  strength  of  our  conviction  that 
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we  could  not  now  do  him  a  more  cruel  injury  than  by  entwining 
a  blasphemous  fable,  such  aa  the  ascription  of  Divinity  would 
be,  around  the  simple  story  of  his  merely  human  life.  This 
'  deification  of  Jesus  by  the  enthusiasm '  of  St.  John  would  have 
been  consistent  neither  with  St.  John's  reverence  for  God,  nor 
with  his  real  loyalty  to  a  merely  human  friend  and  teacher. 
St.  John  worshipped  the  'jealous '  God  of  Israel ;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  warning  which  he  himself  received  against  wor- 
shipping the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  ".  If  Christ  had  not  really 
been  Divine,  the  real  beauty  of  His  Human  Character  would  have 
been  disfigured  by  any  association  with  such  legendary  exagge- 
ration, and  Christianity  would  assuredly  have  perished  within  the 
lunits  of  the  first  Century 

The  theory  that  Tcaus  was  deified  by  enthusiasm  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  general  dispositicn  m  mankind  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  experience  (Jeneraliy  speaking  men  are  not  eager  to 
believe  m  the  exalted  virtue  much  less  in  the  superhuman  origin 
or  dignity  of  their  fellow  men  And  to  do  them  justice,  3ie 
writers  who  maintain  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  Divine 
honours  by  popular  fervour  illustrate  the  weakness  of  their  own 
principle  >eiy  conspicuously  While  they  assert  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  and  obvious  for  the  disciple  of  the  apostolic  age 
than  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Master,  they  themseivea 
rejett  that  truth  with  the  greatest  possible  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination ,  well  attested  though  it  be,  now  as  then,  by  historical 
miracles  and  by  overwhelming  moral  considerations ;  but  also 
proclaimed  now,  as  it  was  not  then,  by  the  faith  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  suffrages  of  all  that  is  purest  and  truest  in  our 
e\Hting  civilization 

But,  it  18  suggested  that  the  apostolic  narrative  itself  bears 
out  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  deified  through  enthusiasm  by 
its  account  of  the  functions  which  are  ascribed,  especially  in 
St,  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Comforter.  Was  not  the  Comforter 
sent  to  testify  of  Jesus  %  Is  it  not  said,  '  He  shall  glorify  Me  1 ' 
Does  not  this  language  look  like  the  later  endeavour  of  a 
religious  phrenzy,  to  account  for  exaggerations  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  by  a  bold  claim  to  supernatural  illumination  J 

Now  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  last  Discourse  of  our 
Lord  is  in  reality  a  forgery,  which  can  no  more  claim  to  repre- 
sent His  real  thought  than  the  political  speeches  in  Thucydides 
can  be  seriously  supposed  to  express  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
to  whom  they  are  severally  attributed.     Or,  at  the  least,  it  im- 

[lect. 
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plies  that  a  purely  human  feeling  is  here  clothed  hy  language 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  with  the  attrihutes  of  a  Divine 
Person.  Of  eourse,  if  St.  John  Vas  capable  of  deliherately 
attrihuting  to  his  Master  that  which  He  did  not  say,  he  was 
equally  capable  of  attributing  to  Him  actions  which  He  did  not 
do  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  imagine  that  the  closest  Mend  of 
Jesus  was  believed  by  apostolical  Christendom  to  he  writing  a 
history,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  composing  a  biographical 
novel.  But,  as  Kousseau  has  observed  in  words  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Glospel  history 
would  have  been  as  miraculous  a  being  as  its  historical  Subject. 
And  the  moral  fascination  which  the  last  discourse  possesses  for 
every  pure  and  true  soul  at  this  hour,  combines  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  to  assure  us  that  it  could  have  been  spoken 
hy  no  merely  human  lips,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  inventive 
scope  of  even  the  highest  human  genius.  Those  three  chapters 
which  M.  Eenan  pronounces  to  be  full  of  'the  dryness  of  meta- 
physics and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogmas'  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  watered  by  the  tears  of  all  the  purest  love  and 
deepest  sorrow  of  Christian  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Never  is  the  New  Testament  more  able  to  dispense  with  external 
evidence  than  in  those  matchless  words ;  nowhere  more  than 
here  is  it  sensibly  divine. 

Uiidoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  chapters  our  Lord  does 
promise  to  His  apostles  the  superaatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christ  ^  and  to  glorify 
Christ^,  and  to  guide  the  disciples  into  ail  » truth.  But  how? 
'  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  youb;'  'He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  '^.'  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
bring  the  words  and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  before  the 
illuminated  intelligence  of  the  Apostles.  The  scliool  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  he  the  school  of  reflection.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
tlie  school  of  legendary  invention.  Acts,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  witnessed,  might  have  appeared  trivial  or  common- 
place, would  be  seen,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  have 
had  a  deeper  interest.     Words,  to  which  a  transient  or  local 

J  St.  John  XV.  26;  ^i«r™i /iBpTup^ffd  wepW^oC. 

■  Ibid.  ivi.  14;  UtXros  i/ii  Soi-ilfi. 

'  Ibid.  Tar.  13  :  iSirriiTfi  f,uni  tls  Trairar  tV  ItX^Beiav. 

*  Ibid.  vers.  14, 16  :  in  toC  ifuiv  xii^erai,  rni!  ii'o77sAe?  ifvy. 

"  Ibid.  liv.  16:    iKtSpos  ift,as  iiiv^n  Troyra,  Ktd  uirOjU>^<TEJ  vfias  TrduTa  & 
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value  tad  been  assigned  at  first,  would  now  be  felt  to  invite 
a  world-wide  and  eternal  meaning.  '  These  things  understood 
not  His  disciples  at  the  first,'  is  true  of  mucli  else  besides  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  ^.  Moral,  spiritual,  physical  powers  which, 
though  unexplained,  could  never  have  passed  for  the  product  of 
purely  human  activity,  would  in  time  be  referred  by  the  Invisible 
Teacher  to  their  true  source ;  they  would  be  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  very  rays  of  Deity. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  would  but  complete,  systematize, 
digest  the  results  of  previous  natural  observation.  Certainly  it 
was  always  impossible  that  any  man  could  '  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghosts.'  The  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  could  make  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  a  certainty 
of  faith  as  well  as  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  belief  were  at  first  inseparable  from  natural 
contact  with  the  living  Human  Form  of  Jesus  during  the  years 
of  His  earthly  life.  Our  Lord  implies  this  in  saying  •  Te  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the 
beginning.'  The  Apostles  lived  with  One  Who  combined  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  miraculous  powers  with  a  faultless  human 
character,  and  Who  asserted  Himself,  by  implication  and  ex- 
pressly, to  be  personally  God.  The  Spirit  strengthened  and 
formalized  that  earlier  and  more  vague  belief  which  was  created 
by  His  language ;  but  it  was  His  language  which  had  fallen  on 
the  natural  ears  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  the  germinal 
principle  of  their  riper  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

The  unbelief  of  oup  day  is  naturally  anxious  to  evade  the 
startling  fact  that  the  most  intimate  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
is  also  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  His  Godhead.  There  is  a 
proverb  to  the  efiect  that  no  man's  life  should  be  written  by  his 
private  servant.  That  proverb  expresses  the  general  conviction 
of  mankind  that,  as  a  rule,  like  some  mountain  scenery  or  ruined 
castles,  moral  greatness  in  men  is  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  proverb  bids  you  not  to  scrutinize 
even  a  good  man  too  narrowly,  lest  perchance  you  should  dis- 
cover flaws  in  his  character  which  will  somewhat  rudely  shake 
your  conviction  of  his  goodness.  It  is  hinted  that  some  un- 
obtrusive weaknesses  which  escape  public  observation  will  be 
obvious  to  a  man's  everyday  companion,  and  will  be  fatal  to  the 
higher  estimate  which,  but  for  such  close  scrutiny,  might  have 
been  formed  respecting  him.     But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 

*  St.Johniii.  14-16. 

«  1  Cor.  lii.  3  ;  ouSeis  Usa^m  fixtS-  ^LifMl  l^iToEc,  tl  ^\  h  nwifurn  'Ky{^. 
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the  moral  of  this  cynical  proverb  is  altogether  at  fault.  Jesua 
Christ  chooses  one  disciple  to  he  the  privileged  sharer  of  a 
nearer  intimacy  than  any  other.  The  son  of  Zebedec  lies  upon 
His  bosom  at  supper;  he  is  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
Along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  this  disciple  is  taten  to  the 
holy  mount,  that  he  may  witness  the  glory  of  his  Transfigured 
Lord.  He  enters  the  empty  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  Eesur- 
rection.  He  is  in  the  upper  chamber  when  the  risen  Jesus 
blessed  the  ten  and  the  eleven.  He  is  on  the  mount  of  the 
Ascension  when  the  Conqueror  moves  up  visibly  into  heaven. 
But  he  also  is  summoned  to  the  garden  where  Jesus  kneels  in 
agony  beneath  the  olive-trees  ;  and  alone  of  the  twelve  he  feees 
the  fierce  multitude  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  and  stands  with 
Mary  beneath  the  cross,  and  sees  Jesus  die.  He  sees  more  of 
the  Divine  Master  than  any  other,  more  of  His  glory,  more  too 
of  His  humiliation.  His  witness  is  proportioned  to  his  nearer 
and  closer  observation.  Whether  he  is  writing  Epistles  of  en- 
couragement and  warning,  or  narrating  heavenly  visions  touch- 
ing the  future  of  the  Church,  or  recording  the  experiences  of 
those  years  when  he  enjoyed  that  intimate,  unmatched  com- 
panionship,— St.  John,  beyond  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers, 
is  the  persistent  herald  and  teacher  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

How  and  by  what  successive  steps  it  was  that  the  full  truth 
embodied  in  his  Gospel  respecting  the  Person  of  his  Lord  made 
its  way  into  and  mastered  the  soul  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
indeed  shall  presume  to  sayl  Who  of  us  can  determine  the 
exact  and  varied  observations  whereby  we  learn  to  measure  and 
to  revere  the  component  elements  even  of  a  great  human  cha- 
racter %  The  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  process  is  generally 
fatal  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  stages.  We  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,  we  mount  higher  and  higher,  as  we  follow  the 
complex  system  of  motives,  capacities,  dispositions,  which,  one 
after  another,  open  upon  us.  We  cannot,  on  looking  back,  say 
when  this  or  that  feature  became  distinctly  clear  to  us.  We 
know  not  now  by  what  additions  and  developments  the  general 
impression  which  we  have  received  took  its  shape  and  outline. 
St.  John  would  doubtless  have  learnt  portions  of  the  mighty 
truth  from  definite  statements  and  at  specified  times.  The  real 
sense  of  prophecy  f,  the  explicit  confessions  of  disciples  J^,  the 

'  St.  John  xii.  41 :    tbOto  (Tiref  'Hirotas,   Sts  *l5f  t\v  l^w  iStoC,  Ka! 

»  St.  John  i.  4.9.  After  our  Lord's  words  implying  His  omnipresence, 
Nftthaji&el  says,  'Po^jSl,  lAtlb  Tlhs  tdu  Qtav. 
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assertions  by  which  our  Lord  replied  to  the  malice  or  to  the 
ignorance  of  His  opponents'',  were  doubtless  distinct  elements 
of  the  Apostle's  training  in  the  school  of  truth.  St.  John  must 
have  learned  something  of  Christ's  Divine  power  when,  at  His 
word,  the  putrid  corpse  of  Lazarus,  hound  with  its  grave-clothes, 
moved  forward  into  air  and  life.  St.  John  must  have  learned 
yet  more  of  his  Master's  condescension  when,  girded  with  a 
towel,  Jesus  hent  Himself  to  the  earth,  that  He  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  traitor  Judas,  Each  miracle,  each  discourse  supplied 
a  distinct  ray  of  light ;  but  the  total  impression  must  have  been  ■ 
formed,  strengthened,  deepened,  by  the  incidents  of  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  effects  of  hourly,  momentary  obserration.  For 
every  human  soul,  encased  in  its  eartldy  prison-house,  seeks  and 
finds  publicity  through  countless  outlets.  The  immaterial  spirit 
traces  its  history  with  an  almost  invisible  delicacy  upon  the 
coarse  hard  matter  which  is  its  servant  and  its  organ.  The  un- 
conscious, involuntary  movements  of  manner  and  countenance, 
the  unstudied  phrases  of  daily  or  of  casual  conversation,  the 
emphasis  of  silence  not  less  than  the  emphasis  of  speech,  help  in 
various  ways  to  complete  that  self -revelation  which  every  indi- 
vidual character  makes  to  all  around,  and  which  is  studied  by 
aU  in  each.  Kot  otherwise  did  the  Incarnate  Word  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  purest  and  keenest  love  which  He  found  and  chose 
from  among  the  sons  of  men.  One  flaw  or  fault  of  temper,  one 
symptom  of  moral  impotence,  or  of  moral  perversion,  one  hasty 
word,  one  ill-considered  act,  would  have  shattered  the  ideal  for 
ever.  But,  in  fact,  to  St.  John  the  Life  of  Jesus  was  as  the  light 
of  heaven ;  it  was  as  one  constant  unfailing  outflow  of  beauty, 
ever  varying  ite  illuminating  powers  as  it  falls  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  oak  or  upon  the  countless  ripples  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
eyes  of  St.  John  the  Eternal  Person  of  Jesus  shone  forth  through 
His  Humanity  with  translucent  splendour,  and  wove  and  folded 
around  itself,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  a  moral  history 
of  faultless  grandeur.  It  was  not  the  disciple  who  idealized  the 
Master ;  it  was  the  Master  Who  revealed  Himself  in  His  majestic 
glory  to  the  illumined  eye  and  to  the  eutranced  touch  of  the 
disciple.  No  treachery  of  memory,  no  ardour  of  temperament, 
no  sustained  reflectiveness  of  soul,  could  have  compassed  the 
transformation  of  a  human  friend  into  the  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting Being.  Kor  was  there  room  for  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment after  a  companionship  so  intimate,  so  heart -searching,  so 

"  St.  John  viii.  £8,  &c. 
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true,  as  had  been  that  of  Jeaus  with  St.  John.  hsA  thus  to  the 
beloved  disciple  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord  was  not  a  scholastic 
formula,  nor  a  pious  conjecture,  nor  a  controversial  thesis,  nor 
the  adaptation  of  a  popular  superstition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  strong  enthusiasm,  nor  a  mystic  reverie.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fa«t  of  personal  experience.  '  That  Which  was  from  the 
beginning,  Which  we  have  heard,  Which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  Word  of  Life ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us ;)  That 
Which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 
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LECTURE  VL 

OUR  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ST.  JAMES,' 
8T.  PETER,  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

And  wSen  Jamea,  Cephat,  and  John,  who  Mem*d  io  he  pSlari,  perceived 
the  grace  that  wa»  piMi!  unto  me,  they  gate  to  me  and  BanuAca  the 
rigM  handa  of  felloictkip  ;  that  loe  ettould  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they 
UTtto  the  i»rcumci»w>tt.--GAL.  ii.  9. 

The  meditative  temper  of  thought  and  phrase,  which  is  so  ob- 
servahle  ia  St.  John,  may  be  thought  to  bear  in  two  different 
manners  upon  the  question  before  us  in  these  lectures.  Oa  the 
one  hand,  such  a  temper,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  entirely 
naturalistic,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  pre- 
sumption that  St.  John,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Jesus, 
committed  himself  to  hasty  beliefs  and  assertions  respecting  the 
Person  of  his  Friend  and  Master,  An  over-eager  and  undU- 
criminating  admiration  would  not  naturally  express  itself  in 
metaphysical  terminology  of  a  reflective  and  mystical  character. 
But  on  the  otter  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  too  much  stress 
has  not  been  laid  by  the  argument  of  the  last  lecture  uponthe 
witness  of  St.  John  t  Can  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  of  high- 
strung  and  contemplative  temper  be  accepted  as  little  less,  if  at 
all  less,  than  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  cardinal  point  of  belief  in  the 
religion  of  mankind  1  May  not  such  a  belief  be  inextricably 
linked  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  single 
soul  1  The  belief  may  indeed  be  the  honest  and  adequate  result 
of  that  particular  measure  and  kind  of  observation  and  reflection 
which  a  single  mind  has  aciiieved.  As  such  the  belief  may  be 
a  worthy  object  of  philosophical  interest  and  respect ;  but  is  not 
this  respect  and  interest  due  to  it  on  the  precise  ground  that  it 
is  the  true  native  product  of  a  group  of  conditions,  which  co- 
exist nowhere  else  save  in  the  particular  mind  which  generated 
it  J  Will  the  belief,  in  short,  bear  transplantation  into  the  moral 
and  mental  soil  around  f     Can  it  be  nourished  and  handed  oa 
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by  minds  of  a  different  calibre,  by  characters  of  a  distioct  cast 
from  that  in  which  it  originally  grew  *  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
for  instance,  had  private  beliefs  which  were  obviously  due  to  the 
tone  and  genius  of  his  particular  character.  These  beliefs  go  far 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  picture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Boswell.  But  our  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  force  us  to  accept  each  and  all  of  his  quaint  beliefs.  They 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  being  such  as  he  was.  We  admire  them 
as  beionging  to  the  attractive  and  eccentric  individuality  of  the 
man.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  being  domes- 
ticated in  the  general  and  diversified  mind  of  England. 

Now,  if  it  be  hinted  that  some  similar  estimate  should  be 
formed  respecting  St.  John's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  ia  not  the  moment  to  insist  upon  a 
consideration  which  for  us  Christians  must  have  paramount 
weight,  namely,  that  St.  John  was  taught  by  an  infaUible 
Teacher,  by  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  let  us 
remark,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  St.  John  did  convey  \a  a  large 
circle  of  minds  his  own  deep  conviction  that  his  Friend  and 
Master  was  a  Divine  Person ;  paradoxical  as  that  conviction 
must  at  first  have  seemed  to  them.  If  we  could  have  travelled 
throi^h  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
we  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  persons,  in  various 
ranks  of  society,  who  so  entireiy  believed  in  St.  John's  doctrine, 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  without  any  kind  of  hesitation". 
But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  was  due  only  to  the  activity  of  St.  John.  While 
St.  John  was  teaching  this  doctrine  under  the  form  which  he 
had  been  guided  to  adopt,  a  parallel  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  was  taking  place  in  several  other  quarters. 
St.  John  was  supported,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, by  men  whose  minds  were  of  a  totally  distinct  natural 
cast,  and  who  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  religious  phraseology 
which  had  little  enough  in  common  with  that  which  was  current 
in  the  school  of  Bpheaus.     H"e¥ertheless  it  will  be  our  duty  this 

'  The  Apocalypae  was  probably  written  immediately  after  Domitian's 
persecution  of  the  Church,  Antipas  had  heen  martyred  at  PcrBBmos. 
(Il«».  IL  13.)  St,  John  saw  the  souls  of  martyrs  who  had  heen  heheaded 
with  the  ase  ;  flSov  riw  V'X^t  !■»■■  nmfXauiritivav  B.i  t\v  ^MprupJov  'IijiroC. 
(ReT.  -a.  4.)  This  was  the  Roman  custem  at  eiecntions.  In  the  perse- 
cntion  nnder  Nero  other  and  more  cruel  kinds  of  death  had  heen  inflicted. 
The  Bishops  of  Pei^amos  (Ibid.  ii.  13)  and  Philadelphia  (Ibid.  Hi.  8)  had 
confessed  Christ,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  alludes  to  the  violence  of  this  perse- 
cution.   (Ep.  ad  Cor.  6,)    The  Apostle  himself  was  banished  to  Patmos. 
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morning  to  observe,  how  radical  was  their  agreement  with 
St.  John,  in  urging  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  human  race  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Very  ingenious  theories  concerning  a  supposed  division  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  into  schools  of  thought  holding  antagonistic 
beliefs,  have  been  advanced  of  late  years.  And  they  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  account 
which  St.  Paul  ^ves,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  GaJatians,  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  accuracy  of 
that  account  is  not  questioned  even  by  the  moat  destructive  of 
the  Tubingen  divines.  According  to  St,  Irenreus  and  the  great 
majority  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  interview 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  attendance  at  the  Apo- 
stolical Council  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  says  that  St.  James, 
St,  Peter,  and  St.  John,  who  were  looked  upon  as  'pillars'  of 
the  Church,  among  the  Judaizing  Christiana  as  well  as  among 
Christians  generally,  gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  him- 
self and  to  Barnabas.  '  It  was  agreed,'  says  St.  Panl,  'that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.' 
Now  the  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  recorded 
division  of  labour  among  the  leading  Apostles,  is  sufBciently 
obvious ;  but  the  dogmatic  interest  of  the  passage,  although  less 
direct,  is  even  higher  than  the  historical.  Thia  passage  warrants 
ua  in  inferring  at  least  thus  much ; — that  the  leading  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  not  hopelesaly  at 
issue  with  each  other  on  a  subject  of  such  central  and  primary 
importance  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  of  their  Master. 

It  might  well  seem,  at  £rat  sight,  that  to  draw  such  an 
inference  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church  was  itself 
an  act  for  which  the  faith  of  Christiana  would  exact  an  apology, 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ima^native  licence  of 
recent  theories  will  not  deem  our  inference  altogether  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous.  Of  late  years  St.  James  has  been 
represented  as  more  of  a  Jew  than  a  Christian,  and  as  holding 
in  reality  a  purely  Ehionitic  and  Humanitarian  belief  as  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  has  been  described  as  the  teacher  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  the  Son  as  to  be  prac- 
tically Arian.  St.  Peter  is  then  exhibited  as  occupying  a  feeble 
undecided  dogmatic  position,  intermediate  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James ;  while  all  the  three  are  contrasted  with 
the  distinct  and  lofty  Christology,  said  to  be  proper  to  the  gnosis 
of  St.  John,  Ifow,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  the  Qalatiana  has  not  been 
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disputed  even  by  the  Tiibingen  divines.  That  passage  repre- 
sents St.  John  as  intimately  associated,  not  merely  with  St.  Peter 
hut  with  St  James.  It  moreoTer  represents  these  three  apostles 
as  giving  pledges  of  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship,  from 
their  common  basis  of  belief  and  action,  to  tlie  more  recent  con- 
vert St.  Paul.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  thus  accepted  as  a  fellow-worker  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Apostle  who  is  said  to  be  a  simple  Humani- 
tarian, and  by  the  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  centres  in  Jesus 
considered  as  the  hbtorical  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word  % 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  anticipated 
that  indifference  to  doctrinal  exactness  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  modern  schools  %  Did  they  regard  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  Personal  Godhead  as  a  kind  of  speculative  curiosity;  as 
a  scholastic  conceit;  as  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
vital,  essential,  fundamental  Christianity  %  And  is  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  only  describing  the  first  great  ec- 
clesiastical compromise,  in  which  truths  of  primary  importance 
were  sacrificed  for  an  immediate  practical  object,  more  ruthlessly 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion? 

My  brethren,  the  answer  to  these  questions  could  not  be 
really  doubtful  to  any  except  the  most  paradoxical  of  modern 
theorists.  To  say  nothing  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Paul's 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  heresy**,  and  St.  John's  parti- 
cular application  of  such  terms  as  'the  liar'  and  'antichrist  o'to 
Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  make  the  supposition  of  such  in- 
difference as  is  here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
utterly  inadmissible.  If  the  apostles  had  differed  vitally  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  they  would  have  shattered  the  work  of 
Pentecost  in  its  infancy.  And  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of 
each  other  would  be  reduced  to  the   level  of  meaningieas   or 

•>  He  speaks  of  afpttreis  in  the  aense  of  sectarian  morements  tending  to  or 
resulting  in  separation  from  the  Cbnrch,  as  a  form  of  evil  which  becomes  the 
nnnilling  instrument  of  good  (i  Cor.  xi.  19).  And  atphca  are  thus  classed 
among  the  worlis  of  the  flesh  (GaL  r.  JO).  Using  the  word  in  ita  sense  of 
dngniatic  error  on  vital  points,  St.  Paul  bids  Titna  reject  a  '  heretic '  after 
two  warnings  from  the  communion  of  the  Church :  alpfriKiv  Siepioirrn-  juri 
^ttv  Ksl  BnrrV  >'ei*<Tfoi'  irofWireB  (Tit.  iii.  lo).  On  the  inviolate  aacred- 
ness  of  the  apostolical  doctrine,  cf.  Gal.  i.  8  ;  iii-  ftfwii  ^|  Sry^^"'  *£  oiparoS 
tbarytKlCnTai  ifur  irop'  t  ftTiyytXiiTiijtitfla  liuf,  oj'oeefia  Iot«.    Cf.  1  Pct_.  ii.  T. 

c  1  St.  John  ii.  22  !  t!i  ^otib  6  ^eioTTji,  fl  y.ii  i  apynunaio!  !(ti  'iTin-ou!  oi« 
(^iv  i  XfiCTi,  ;  a?rris  imip  S  hmlxp"'Tos,  i  &ppe6f.ti-os  t!ib  narepo  «<■!  rbv 
rl6i'.    vo!  S  apeoineeos  rhy  Tftf,  ouBe  Til-  Uartpa  fX*!.     Cf,   Ibid.  IV.  3 ; 
J  St.  John  7. 
TI] 
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e  conventionalities  ^.  Considering  that  the  GJospe!  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  an  ahsoiute  and  exclusive  draught 
of  Divine  truth,  contrasted  as  such  with  the  perpetually- shifting 
forms  of  human  thought  around  it;  we  may  deem  it  ante- 
cedently prohable,  that  those  critics  are  mistaken,  who  profess 
to  have  discovered  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  Cliristianity  at 
least  three  entirely  distinct  doctrines,  respecting  so  fundamental 
a  question  as  the  Personal  Rank  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  as  the  Evangelists  approach  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  from  distinct  points  of  view,  so  do  the 
writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles  represent  different  attitudes  of 
the  human  soul  towards  tiie  one  evangelical  truth ;  and  in  this 
way  they  impersonate  types  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
ever  since  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  the  world-embracing 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  St  James  insists  most  earnestly  on  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christian  believers  ;  and  he  connects  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  New  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  law,  now 
elevated  and  transfigured  into  a  law  of  liberty,  in  the  new  life  of 
Christians.  He  may  indeed  for  a  moment  engage  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  a  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  b.  But  this  is 
because  such  &  doctrine  prevents  Christians  from  duly  recogniz- 
ing those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  obhgations  upon  which 
the  Apostle  is  most  eagerly  insisting.  Throughout  his  Epistle, 
doctrine  is,  comparatively  speaking,  thrown  into  the  background ; 
he  is  intent  upon  practical  considerations,  to  the  total,  or  well- 
nigh  total,  exclusion  of  doctrinal  topics.  St.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounds  in  dogmatic  statements.     Still,  in  St  Paul,  doo- 


*  St.  Paul  assodatea  himself  with  the  other  apoatles  bs  hearing  the  sticgs 
of  a  common  contesBorsMp  for  Christ  (^  Cor.  xii.  ii).  The  apostles  are, 
together  with  the  prophets,  the  foundations  of  the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  30). 
The  apostles  are  first  in  order  (Eph.  jt.  11).  Although  the  grace  otGod  in 
himself  had  laboured  more  ahundsntly  than  all  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  terms 
himself  the  least  of  the  apostolic  college  (i  Cor.  iv.  9).  The  equality  of  the 
Gentile  believers  in  Christ  with  the  Jewish  believers  was  a  truth  made  known 
to  St.  Paul  by  special  revelation,  and  he  called  it  his  Gospel ;  but  it  impliecl 
no  properly  doctrinal  difference  between  himself  and  the  apostles  of  the 
circmnoision.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  apostles  as  a  united  spiritoal 
corporation  is  implied  in  such  passages  as  z  Pet.  iii.  3,  St.Jude  17!  and  neither 
of  these  passages  affords  ground  for  Banr'a  inference  respecting  the  post- 
apostolic  age  of  the  writer.  In  2  St,  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  St.  Peter  distinguishes 
between  the  real  miud  of '  our  beloved  brother  Paul '  as  being  in  periecl 
agreement  with  his  own,  and  the  abuse  which  had  been  made  by  teachers  of 
error  of  certMu  difficult  truths  put  forward  in  the  Pauhne  Epistles;  lusvirni. 
ttva,  fi  01  i^afldi  koI  ooT^piKTOi  mfi&XavBiy  &s  sol  rii  Xoar&s  -ypa^s,  B-pit 
tV  iSW  aiTup  iiriiAdac  '  St.  James  ii.  J4-16. 
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trine  is,  at  least,  generally  brought  forward  with  a  ^ew  to 
Bome  immediate  practical  object.  Only  in  five  out  of  his  four- 
teen Epistles  can  the  doctrinal  element  be  sdd  very  decidedly  to 
predominate  f.  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have  gone 
throQgh  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  necessary  Christian  doc- 
trine e ;  he  accordingly  completes,  he  expands,  he  draws  out  into 
its  consequences  what  had  heen  already  taught  by  himself  or  by 
others.  St.  Paul's  fiery  and  impetuous  style  is  in  keepmg  with 
his  general  relation,  throughout  his  Epistles,  to  Christian  dogma. 
The  calm  enunciation  of  an  enchained  series  of  consequences 
flowing  ii-om  some  central  or  supreme  truth  is  perpetually  in- 
terrupted, in  St.  Paul,  by  the  exclamations,  the  questions,  the 
parentheses,  the  anacoloutha,  the  quotations  from  litui^es,  the 
solemn  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the  Source  of  all  blessings,  the 
outbursts  by  which  ailment  suddenly  melts  into  stem  denun- 
dation,  or  into  versatile  expostulation,  or  into  irresistible  appeals 
to  sympathy,  or  into  the  highest  strains  of  lyrical  poetry.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  St.  Paul  primary  dogma  appears,  as  it  were,  rather 
in  flashes  of  light  streaming  with  rapid  coruscations  across  his 
pages,  than  in  highly  elaborated  statements  such  as  might 
abound  throughout  a  professed  doctrinal  treatbe  of  some  later 
age ;  and  yet  doctrine,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  to  some  general  or  special  purpose,  nevertheless  18 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Apostle's  whole  drift  of  practical 
thought.     As  for  St.  John,  he  is  always  a  contemplative  and 

f  And  yet  in  these  five  Epistles  an  immediate  practioul  purpose  is  generally 
discernible.  In  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  shewing  tliat  each  section  la 
equally  indebted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  real  jusfification  before  bod. 
In  the  GaUtians  he  is  opposing  this  same  doctrinal  truth  to  the  des  ructive 
»nd  reactionaiy  theory  of  the  Judaiiers.  In  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
he  is  meeting  the  mischievous  pseudo-philosophy  and  Cabbaiisro  of  the  ear- 
liest Gnostics,  here  positively  and  devotionaUy.  there  polemically,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  the  mystery  of  Hia  relation  to 
thi  Church.  In  the  Hebrews,  written  either  by  St.  Paul  himself  or  by 
St  Lnke  under  his  direction,  our  Lord's  Person  and  Priesthood  are  exhibited 
in  their  several  bearings  as  a  practical  reason  aganat  apostasy  to  Judaism  (it 
would  seem)  of  an  Aleiandrian  type.  _  .>.(.- 

prfo-iu  Tct  iin-tp^(.nTtt  ttji  triinvBi  i  ■— ■      ■^l■'■ 


Apostle 


*  the  Roman  Christians,  not  that  he  may  teach  fheni  any 


supplementary  truths,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  esis 
rrnpixfl^™  «f^s.  Rf>m.i.  i  r)  by  the_  interchange  of  epintm 


gbeUet((i!      , 
,yflS™  iiias,  Rom.i.  1  r)  by  the  interchange  ot  epintual  sympathies  with 
himself.    See  I  Cor.  xr.  i  ;    Gal.  i.   ii,  i^,,  iv.   1.1,  U;.  'Thess.  ^  2; 
■2  Thess.  a.  15.     Compare  i  St.  John  ii.  il :  ci"  hP"^'^  ¥■•■■  s^t  «*«  otSa-rt 

tV  iUuW*™'.  *'^'  ^' "''""  '''^'■- 
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mystical  theologian.  The  eye  of  his  soul  is  fixed  on  God,  and 
on  the  Word  Incarnate.  St.  John  simply  describes  his  intui- 
tions. He  does  not  argue ;  he  asserts.  He  looks  np  to  heaven, 
and  as  he  gazes  he  tells  us  what  he  sees.  He  continually  takes 
an  intuition,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  recombines  it ;  he  resists 
forms  of  thought  which  contradict  it ;  but  he  does  not  engage 
in  long  arguments,  aa  if  he  were  a  dialectician,  defending  or 
attacking  a  theological  thesis.  Nor  is  St,  John's  temper  any 
mere  love  of  speculation  divorced  irom  practice.  Eadi  truth 
which  the  Apostle  beholds,  however  unearthly  and  sublime,  has 
a  directly  practical  and  transforming  power ;  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  realms  of  thought  which  leave  the  heart  and  con- 
science altogether  nntouehed.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the 
three  Apostles  respectively  represent  the  moralist,  the  practical 
dogmatist,  and  the  saintly  mystic  ;  while  St.  Peter,  as  becomes 
the  Apostle  first  in  order  in  the  sacred  college,  seems  to  blend 
in  himself  the  three  types  of  apostolical  teachers.  His  Epistles 
are  not  without  elements  that  more  especially  characterize 
St.  John ;  while  they  harmonize  iu  a  very  striking  manner 
those  features  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  which  seem  most  nearly 
to  approach  divergence.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Peter's 
second  Epistlo  finds  its  echo  in  St.  Juda 

I.  I.  The  marked  reserve  which  is  observable  in  St.  James' 
Epistle  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  combined  with  his  emphatic 
allusions  to  the  social  duties  attaching  to  property  and  to  class 
distinctions,  have  been  taken  to  imply  that  this  Epistle  repre- 
sents what  is  assumed  by  some  theories  of  development  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christians 
are  sometimes  referred  to,  as  having  been,  both  in  their  Christ- 
ology  and  in  their  sociolo^cal  doctrines,  En>ionites,  But  St. 
James'  Epistle  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  apostolical  age,  that  it  presupposes  nothing  less  than  a 
very  widespread  and  indirect  efiect  of  the  distinctive  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul's  emphatic  i«aching  respecting  faith  as  the 
receptive  cause  of  justification  must  have  been  promulgated  long 
enough  and  widely  enough  k)  have  been  perverted  into  a  parti- 
cular gnosis  of  an  immoral  Antinomian  type.  With  that  gnosis 
St.  James  enters  into  earnest  conflict.  Banr  indeed  maintains 
that  St.  James  is  engaged  in  a  vehement  onslaught  upon  the 
actual  teaching,  upon  the  vpAamna,  verba^  of  St.  Paul  himself  ^i. 

1>  Baur,  Vorlesnngen,  uber  N.  T.  Theolope,  p.  177:  'In  dem  Brief 
Jacobi  dagegen  begeguet  ans  nun  eine  auf  den  Mittelpunkt  dec  pauliniaeben 
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Now  even  if  you  should  adopt  that  parados,  jou  would  still 
obviously  be  debarred  from  saying  that  St.  James'  Epistle  is  a 
sample  of  the  earliest  Christianity,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
Pauline  age  of  the  Church'.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as  Bishop  Bull 
and  others  have  long  since  shewn,  St.  James  is  attacking  an 
evil  which,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  is  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  his  own. 
The  justification  by  faith  without  works  which  is  denounced  by 
St.  James  is  a  corruption  and  a  caricature  of  that  sublime  truth 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Galatians.  Correspondent  to  the  general  temper  of  mind 
which,  in  the  later  apostolical  age,  began  to  regard  lie  truths  of 
faith  and  morals  only  as  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  stock  of 
human  thinkers,  there  arose  a  conception  of  faith  itself  which  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  mere  barren  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  faculty.  This  'faith'  had  no  necessary  relations  to 
holiness  and  moral  growth,  to  sanctifi cation  of  the  affections,  and 
subdual  of  the  will''.  Thus,  for  the  moment,  error  had  imposed 
upon  the  sacred  name  of  faith  a  sense  which  emptied  it  utterly  of 
ite  religious  value,  and  which  St.  Paul  would  have  disavowed  as 
vehemently  as  St.  James.  St.  James  denies  that  this  mere  con- 
sent of  the  intellect  to  a  speculative  position,  carrying  with  it  no 
necessary  demands  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  will,  can  justify 

Iichre  losgfhende  Opposition.  Dem  paulinischen  Hauptaatz  Riim.  iiL  i8  : 
fifrai0D(T0ai  TfrTrti  Avdpiiiroy,  X^P^^  fpyoiv  ifA/iav  wird  Dun  hier  der  Satz  entge- 
gengestellt.  Jao.  ii.  24 :  Sri  ^i  Spyav  StKaioircu  iySpairos,  xa!  oIk  ix  rlanus 
liiym.  Alle  Versucbe,  die  man  gemacht  hat,  am  der  Anerkennuiig  Aet 
TbatsBche  2U  entgehen,  dnsa  eio  ilirect«F  Widerspmch  zwischen  diesen  beideo 
Lehrbegriffen  stattfinde  und  der  Verfasser  des  Jacobusbriefs  die  paulinisehe 
Lehre  rum  unmittelbaren  Gegenstand  eeiner  Polemik  mache,  sind  viilUg  rer- 
geblich.'  In  Ms  Christenthum  (p.  122)  Baur  speaks  in  a  somewbat  less 
peremptory  senae.  St.  Jamea  '  bekampft  eine  einseitige,  fiir  das  prak6ische 
Christenthum  nachtbeilige  AufTassnng  der  paulinischen  Lehre.' 

1  Baur,  Chriatenthnra,  p.  122  :  •  Der  Brief  dea  Jacobua,  wie  nnmnglich 
Teriiannt  werden  kann,  die  paulinjache  Recbtfertigungsiehre  voraussetzt,  so 
kann  er  such  nur  eine  antipauliniaclie,  venn  auch  nicht  unmittelbar  gegen 
den  Apostel  aelbat  gerieht«t£  Tendenz  haben.' 

*  Mesampr,  Erkl.  des  Jacobns-briefes,  p.  38  ;  '  Der  glauba  iat  bei  Jacobus 
nichts  andera  als  die  Annahme,  der  Besitz  Oder  anch  daa  leeie  Bekenntoisa 
der  chrisUichen  Wahrheiten  (aowohl  der  Glaubena-als-Sitten-wahrbeiten,) 
S^ltat  dea  blosaen  Horens  nnd  eigentlich  bloss  in  der  Erkenntnias  liegend. 
.  .4. .  Ein  aolchet  Glaube  kann  fiir  sich,  vie  ein  un&uchtbarer  Keim,  Tollig 
virkungslos  far  daa  Leben  in  Menachen  liegen,  gder  auch  in  leeren  Gerijhlen 
besteben ;  er  ist  nicUts  als  Namen-nnd-Sebeincliristentbum,  daa  keioe  Heil^- 

keit  hecvoibringt Das,  vaa  diesem  Glauben  erat  die  Seele  einhaucht, 

ist  die  gottliehe  Liebe,  diirch  welcheder  Wille  nod  alle  Kiaftedea  Menscben 

zum  Dicnste  des  Glaubeus  gefangen  genommen  werden.' 
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a  man  before  God.  But  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justifying 
faith,  he  means  an  afit  of  the  soul,  simple  indeed  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  process  of  its  lining  action,  but  complex  in  its  real 
nature,  and  profound  and  far-reaehing  in  its  moral  eiFeet.  Th6 
eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  npon  the  Eedeemer  :  it  believes.  But 
in  this  act  of  living  belief,  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  in  reality, 
although  imperceptibly,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers  of 
love  and  resolution,  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Saviour.  .This  is 
St.  Paul's  meaning  when  he  insista  upon  justifying  faith  as  being 
m'trrir  81'  ayamji  (ptpyoufttn; '.  Faith,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
when  once  it  lives  in  the  soul,  is  all  Christian  practice  in  the 
germ.  The  living  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  One,  whereby 
the  soul  attains  light  and  liberty,  may  be  separable  in  idea, 
but  in  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  Christian  life.  If  the 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  does  not  carry  within  itself  the 
secret  will  to  yield  the  whole  being  to  God's  quickening  grace 
and  guidance,  it  is  spiritually  worthless,  according  to  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  even  a  faith 
which  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  performing  stupendous 
miracles,  if  it  had  not  charity,  would  profit  nothing  "■.  Thus 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  there  is  no  real  opposition. 
When  St  James  speaks  of  a  faith  that  cannot  justify,  he  means 
a  barren  intellectual  consent  to  certain  religious  truths,  a  philo- 
sophizing temper,  cold,  thin,  heartless,  souUess,  morally  impo- 
tent, divorced  from  the  spirit  as  from  the  fruits  of  charity. 
When  St.  Paul  proclaims  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  means  a  faith  which  only  realizes  its  life  by  love,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  love,  would  cease  to  live.  When  St.  James 
contends  that  'by  works  a,  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only,'  he  implies  that  faith  is  the  animating  motive  which  gives 
to  works  their  justifying  power,  or  rather  that  works  only 
justify  as  being  the  espression  of  a  living  faith.  When  St.  Paul 
ai^es  that  a  man  is  justified  neither  by  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
law,  nor  by  the  works  of  natural  morality,  his  argument  shews 
that  by  a  '  work  '  he  means  a  mere  material  result  or  product,  a 
soulless  act,  unenlivened  by  the  presence  of  that  one  supernatural 
motive  which,  springing  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  can  be  indeed 

'Gal.v.  6. 
>»  I  Cor.  liii.  1 :  ll.v  tx"  "«'!"'  rh'  Trlatir,  &(rrt  Xpri  litdimirtiv,  hy&wiir 
Be  li^  ^x".  B"^'"  *'>"■  The  yrSmi  of  1  Cop.  viii.  i  seems  to  be  substBntiBlly 
identical  with  the  bare  Tioris  denonnced  bj  St.  James,  althongh  the  former 
naa  probably  of  a  more  purely  sdentiflc  and  intelleotnal  character.  The 
iyiiiri)  oE  I  Cor.  riii.  i  ia  re^y  the  irloTit  !•'  ayirris  iirepyoanirr)  of  Gal.  v.  5. 
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acceptable  to  a  perfectly  holy  God.  But  if  on  the  question  of 
justification  St.  James'  position  is  in  suhstance  identical  with 
that  of  St.  Paul,  yet  St.  James'  position,  viewed  historically,  does 
undoubtedly  presuppose  not  merely  a  wide-reception  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  but  a  perverse  development  of  one  particular  side  of  it. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  St.  James,  we  have  to  contemplate  first, 
the  fruitless  '  faith '  of  the  Antinomian,  with  which  the  Apostle 
is  immediately  in  conflict,  and  which  he  is  denouncing ;  nest, 
the  living  faith  of  the  Christian  believer,  as  insisted  upon  by 
St.  Paul,  and  subsequently  caricatured  by  the  Antinomian  per- 
version ;  lastly,  the  Object  of  the  believer's  living  faith,  'Whose 
Person  and  work  are  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  this  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  Jaracs. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  insisting  upon  what  was  well 
understood ;  he  says  only  so  much  as  is  necessaiy  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  His  Epistle  is  related  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
the  genei^  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  will.  The  codicil  does  not  the  less  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  the  testator  because  it  is  not  drawn  up  bytbe 
same  lawyer  as  the  will  itself.  The  codicil  is  rendered  necessary 
by  some  particular  liability  to  misconstruction,  which  has  be- 
come patent  since  the  time  at  which  the  will  was  drawn  up. 
Accordingly  the  codicil  defines  the  real  intention  of  the  testator; 
it  guards  that  intention  against  the  threatened  misconstruction. 
But  it  does  not  repeat  in  detei!  all  the  provisions  of  the  will,  in 
order  to  protect  the  true  sense  of  a  single  clause.  Still  less  does 
it  revoke  any  one  of  those  provisions  ;  it  takes  for  granted  the 
entire  document  to  which  it  is  appended. 

The  elementary  character  of  parts  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
St.  James  is  sometimes  too  easily  assumed  to  imply  that  that 
Apostle  must  be  held  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the  sup- 
posed developments  of  apostolical  Christianity,  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  apostolical  as  well  as  in  later  times,  '  advanced ' 
Christians  may  have  occasionally  incurred  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting some  important  precepts  even  of  natural  morality,  or  of 
supposing  that  their  devotion  to  particular  truths  or  forms  of 
thought,  or  that  their  experience  of  particular  states  of  feeling, 
constituted  a  religious  warrant  for  such  forgetfulness  "J     If  this 

"  After  making  icferenCB  ta  Luther's  deslgnatioQ  of  this  Epistle  as  an 
'  Epislle  of  straw,"  a  modern  FFencli  Protestaat  writer  proceeds  as,  follows  : 
'  Noua-mamea,  Doua  ne  pouvons  consiilSrer  la  doctrine  de  Jacques  ni  comma 
bien  logique,  ni  comme  sutGsante  ;  nous  jr  voyons  1b  jjTaiide  pens^e  de  J^sus 
T^tr^cio  et  appauviie  pai  le  priocipe  Mgal  du  mosaisme.  lie  chcistlanisme  de 
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was  indeed  the  case,  St.  James'  Epistle  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
when  we  see  in  it  a  healthful  appeal  to  that  primal  morality, 
which  can  never  he  ignored  or  slighted  without  the  most  certain 
risk  to  those  revealed  truths,  such  as  our  Lord's  plenary  Satis- 
faction for  sin,  in  which  the  enlightened  conscience  finds  its  final 
relief  from  the  burden  and  misery  of  recognized  guilt.  If  the 
sensitiveneBs  of  conscience  be  dulled  or  impaired,  the  doctrines 
which  relieve  the  anguish  of  conscience  will  soon  lose  their 
power  St  Paul  himself  is  perpetually  insisting  upnn  the  nature 
and  claims  of  Christian  virtue,  and  on  the  misery  and  certain 
consequeni^s  of  wilfu!  sin.  St.  James,  as  the  master  both  of 
natural  ajid  of  Christian  ethics,  is  in  truth  reinforcing  St.  Paul, 
the  herald  and  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and 
justification  Thus  St.  James'  moral  teaching  generally,  not  less 
than  his  special  polemical  discussion  of  the  question  of  justifica- 
tion, appears  to  presuppose  St.  Paul  It  presupposes  St.  Paul 
as  we  know  him  now  in  his  glorious  Epistles,  enjoining  the 
purest  and  lofiiiest  Christian  sanctity  along  with  the  most  perfect 
acceptance  by  faith  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  But  it  also  presupposes  St.  Paul,  as  Gnostics  who 
preceded  Marcion  had  already  misrepresented  him,  as  the 
idealized  sophist  of  the  earliest  Antinomian  fancies,  the  sophist 
who  had  proclaimed  a  practical  or  avowed  divorce  between  the 
sanctions  of  morality  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  There  is  at 
times  a  flavour  of  irony  in  St.  James'  language,  such  as  might 
force  a  passage  for  the  voice  of  truth  and  love  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  Antinomian  self-delusions.  St.  James  urges  that  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching  without  reducing  it  to  practice  is 
but  the  moral  counterpart  of  a  momentary  listless  glance  in  a 
polished  mirror  o;  and  that  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  really 
tested  by  such  practical  results  as  works  of  mercy  done  to  the 
afflicted  and  the  poor,  and  by  conscientious  ciForts  to  secure  the 
inward  purity  of  aa  unworldly  life  P. 

Jacques  n'iStMt  qu'Ji  demi  ^mancip^  des  entiaTea  de  In  Joi ;  c'^fait  un  degr^ 
infdrieur  du  Christianiame,  et  qui  ue  contcnait  pas  en  germe  tous  les  d^ve- 
loppements  iiiturs  de  la  T^rit^  chri5ticnne.  II  est  donteux  que  cetts  6pltre 
mt  jamais  convtrti  personne."  Premiferea  Transforoiations  du  Christiaiiisme, 
par  A.  Coquerel  iils.  Paris,  1866.  (p.  65.) 

"  St.  James  i.  a,;  :  rf  tu  iwpoffrij!  Arjyov  IbtI  jtol  du  toi7(t),i.  oEtoi  toMev 
ii'Jpl  KOToi-ooEi^i  Tit  rpiaairor  tSs  yti-fafus  otroB  ^i-  Mwrpif  KaTttiriirf  yip 
lavThii,  «ol  iarf\i\v0i,  ko!  ei9«ut  iirf\i0(ra  Jiolos  ?p. 

P  Ibid.  VCT.  27  :  epjiaxtla  saftipl  Jtai  i/ilainos  irapi,  ta  &e$  Kal  IlBTpl  aSni 
imh,  imnKiirtmeai  ipipavobs  Jtol  xV"  ^^  'T'  BKil^ei  airriv,  iirviAjiv  tavTbr 
Tiipeiv  diri  Tou  KStrfiov. 
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2.  In  his  earnest  opposition  to  the  Aiitinomian  principle 
St.  James  insists  upon  the  eontiauity  of  the  New  dispensation 
with  the  Old.  Those  indeed  who  do  not  believe  the  representa- 
tions of  the  great  Apostles  given  us  in  the  Acts  to  have  been  a 
romaiiee  of  the  second  century,  composed  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling the  imagined  dissensions  of  the  sub-apostolioal  Church, 
will  not  fai!  to  note  the  significance  of  St.  James'  attitude  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  After  referring  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
as  confirmatory  of  St.  Peter's  teachin:'  rcipecting  the  eail  of  the 
Gentiles,  St.iJames  advises  that  n  att  mpt  hould  be  made  to 
impose  the  Jewish  law  gen  ally  p  n  tl  Gentile  converts  I. 
Four  points  of  observance  we  t  be  m  t  d  on,  for  reasons  of 
very  various  kinds ' ;  but  th  g  n  ral  t  n  f  the  speech  proves 
how  radically  the  Apostle  tad  h  k  n  w  th  Judaism  as  a  living 
system.  Yet  in  his  Epistle  th  1  t  nu  ty  of  the  Law  and 
lie  Gospel  is  undeniably  promment.  Considering  Christianity 
as  a  rule  of  life  based  upon  a  revealed  creed,  St.  James  terms  it 
also  a  Law.  But  the  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Sinaitic.  The  New  Law  of  Christendom  is  distinguished  by 
epithets  which  define  its  essential  superiority  to  the  law  of  the 
synagogue,  and  which  moreover  indirectly  suggest  the  true 
dignity  of  its  Founder.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty 
—I'll/lot  i^t  (Xfuflfptot ".  To  be  really  obeyed  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  fi'eedom.  A  slave  cannot  obey  the  Christian  law,  because  it 
demands  not  merely  the  production  of  certain  outward  acts,  but 
the  living  energy  of  inward  motives,  whose  soul  and  essence  is 
love.  Only  a  son  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  slavery,  and 
whose  heart  would  rejoice,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  anticipate  or  to 
go  beyond  his  Father's  Will,  can  offer  that  free  service  which  is 
exacted  by  the  law  of  liberty.  That  service  secures  to  all  his 
faculties  their  highest  play  and  exercise ;  the  Christian  is  most 
conscious  of  the  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  when  he  is  most 
eager  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Heavenly  Parent.  The  Christian  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  is  further  described  as  the  royal  law — 


9  Acta  SY.  14-19.  '  Ibid.  Fer.  20. 

■  St.  James  \.  %%:  i  S*  lapatiif'oi  As  piii-os  Ti\ttoc  Tbr  t^i  AHiflfpios,  ml 

W70S  fiaKApiot  iv  T§  roi^trei  n&Toif  ctrrai.  Ibid.  ii.  12  '  oSrm  AoAtiTE  ittd  oSru 
■KoiiiTff  &s  B<A  p6futtr  iAfvBfplar  ii4A\ovns  KpivetrQat^  I^fe^smer  in  loc. : 
'  Gesetz  der  Freiheit,  well  es  iiicht  mehr  ein  bloss  aUsserliches  knechteadea 
Gebot  ist,  wis  daa  Bite  Gesetz,  BOndern  mtt  dcm  innerlich  umgewandelten 
Willen  uebereinatimint,  wii'  iJao  nicht  mebr  aus  Zwang,  sondern  mit  freier 
Liebe  dasselbe  erfUllen.' 
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nVot  3a<riXiitor  t.  Not  merely  because  the  law  of  love  ia  speciii- 
caliy  the  first  of  lawa,  higher  than  and  inclusive  of  all  other 
laws";  but  because  Christ,  the  King  of  Christians,  prescribes 
this  law  to  Christian  love.  To  obey  is  to  own  Christ's  legislative 
supremacy.  Once  more,  the  Christian  law  ia  the  perfect  law — 
jmjiot  T(X(io(S.  It  is  above  human  criticism.  It  will  not;  like 
the  Mosaic  law,  be  completed  by  anotber  revelation.  It  can 
admit  of  ao  possible  improvement.  It  exhibits  the  whole  Will 
of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state, 
It  guarantees  to  man  absolute  correspondence  with  the  true  idea 
of  his  life,  in  other  words,  his  perfection ;  if  only  he  will  obey  it. 
In  a  like  spirit  St.  James  speaks  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
word  of  truth — Xoyoi  aKTi6ila%i.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  abso- 
lute truth;  and  it  has  an  efiective  regenerating  force  ia  the 
spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  God's  creative 
word  in  the  region  of  physical  nature.  But  Cliristian  doctrine  is 
also  the  engrafted  word — Xoyot  tn'J)uTot>'.  It  is  capable  of  being 
taken  up  into,  and  livingly  united  with,  the  life  of  human  souls. 
It  will  thus  bud  forth   into  moral   foliage  and  fruits  which, 

'  St.  James  ii.  8 :  ti  pivTm  f&fiav  TtXtirf  ^iu!iKtHi/e,  xarh.  tJji'  ipii^\v, 
' krfO.'s^tTti^  Thv  v\-f\iAov  iTov  ijs  trtat/ri/Vf  vaXoif  roittTc,  This  compendium  of 
the  Chrisfiiin's  whole  dnty  towards  his  neighbour,  as  enjoiaed  by  our  Blessed 
Iiord  (St.  Matt.  xxii.  39;  St.  Mark  xii.  jjl),  is  not  a  mere  repubhcatioD  of 
the  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  lix.  iS).  In  the  latter  the  'neighbour'  is  appa- 
reiitly '  one  of  the  children  of  thy  people  ;'  in  the  former  it  includefl  any 
member  of  the  human  family,  since  it  embraced  even  tJiose  against  whom  the 
Jew  had  the  strongest  religious  prepossessions.  (St.  Luke  i.  29,  sqq.)  This 
injunction  of  a  love  of  man  as  man,  according  to  the  measure  of  each  man's 
love  of  self,  ia  the  law  of  the  true  King  of  humanity,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

'  Rom.  liii.  9,  '  St.  James  i.  2$. 

r  St.James  i.  j8;  SovA7|flf!s  Airmijiirfv  i/iias  Klr^<f  iAijfltins,  fii  ri  e?™i 
^/iflf  kva^tyitv  Ttva  rwi'  a&roD  xTto'itdToti'.  iroK^tiv  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
female  parent.  Hence  it  indicates  the  tondemeaa  of  the  Divine  love,  us 
shewn  in  the  new  birth  of  souls  ;  just  as  BoB\i)Sfls  points  to  the  Ireedom  of 
the  grace  which  regenerates  them,  and  atrapx^^  riva  rav  ttricfftdriaj/  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  regeneration.    Compare  St.  Jobn  i.  12, 13  :  Sirai  di 

'  St.  James  i.  31  ;  A'  rji^ifnjTi  !*'{nfffle  riv  finpirrov  Kiyoi/,  rho  Suvdiuptr 
aSaiu  Ttli  ijiuxit!  6y£y.  Messmer  in  loc. :  '  Die  Otfenbarung  heisat  iuec  daa 
eingepflanzte,  eingewachsene  Wort ;  namlich  bei  der  Wiedei^eburt  durch  die 
chrisdiche  Lehre  eingepflanzt.  Weiin  nun  tou  einem  Aufnehmen  der  ein- 
gepflanzten  Lehre  die  Rede  ist,  ao  ist  das  naturlich  nicht  die  eiate  Aufoabme, 
Sondem  vielmehr  das  immei  innigere  Insichhineinnehmen  und  Aneignen  der- 
selben  nnd  das  Sithhineinleben  in  dieselbe.'  See  too  Dean  Alford  in  loo. ; 
'The  Word  whoso  attribute  and  aperii  it  is  to  be  ?fi$uToi,  and  which  is 
Ifi^uTDs,  awaiting  your  reception  of  it,  to  spring  up  and  take  up  your  being 
into  it  and  make  you  new  plants.' 

[lect. 
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without  it,  human  souls  are  utterly  incapable  of  yielding.  This 
Xdyot  is  clearly  not  the  mere  texture  of  the  language  in  which 
the  faith  is  t-aught.  It  is  not  the  hare  thought  of  the  heliever 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  su^ested  by  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  substance  and  core  of  the  doctrine  ;  it  is 
He  in  Whom  the  doctrine  centres  ;  it  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Whose  Humanity  is  the  Sprout,  Shoot,  or 
Branch  of  Judah,  engrafted  by  His  Incarnation  upon  the  old 
stock  of  humanity,  and  socramentally  engrafted  upon  all  living 
Christian  souls.  Is  not  St.  James  here  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment not  merely  with  St.  Paul,  but  with  St.  John  ?  St.  James' 
picture  of  the  new  law  of  Christendom  harmonizes  with  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  that  the  old  law  of  Judaism  without  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  but  rouse  a  sense  of  sin  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
made  Christians  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  K  St.  James' 
doctrine  of  the  Engrafted  Word  is  a  compendium  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the  word  written 
or  preached  does  but  unveil  to  the  soul  the  Word  Incarnate,  the 
Word  Who  can  give  a  new  life  to  human  nature,  because  He  ia 
Himself  the  Source  of  Life. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  currents  of  doctrine  that 
St.  James,  although  our  Lord's  own  first  cousin b,  opens  his 
Epistle  by  representing  himself  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God.  He  is  the  slave  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ".  In  like  manner,  throughout  his  Epistle, 
he  appears  to  apply  the  word  Kipiot  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  aud  to  Jesus  Christ,  quite  indifferently.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated  representative  of  an  absent 
Majesty,  but  is  Himself  the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Lawgiver,  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the  Judge  Who  can 


•  Baur  admits  that  '  dem  Verfnsser  des  I 
iierlichm^  des  Gesetzes  oicht  fremd,  indem 

als  konigliohes  Gesetz  beieiehnet,  sondern  i.-^-  ■•.^  ■^.^-■^  „..^..—  _.^ 

heit  spricbt,  zu  welchem  ihm  das  Gesetz  nur  daduich  geworden  sem  fcann, 
dasB  er,  der  Aeusserlichkeit  des  Gesetaes  gegcnuber  sich  innerlieb  ebensa  frei 
Ton  ihm  wasste,  wie  der  Apostel  Paulus  von  aeinem  Standpunkt  bus. 
Christenthnra,  p.  13a.  ,  i,     ,  . 

''  Comp.  St.  Matt  xiiii.  56.  St.  Mark  it.  40,  with  St.  John  xi 
Pearson  on  Creed,  Art.  ui. ;  Mill  on  Myth.  Int.  p.  216  ;  P"  "1 
Lect.  pp.  97.  354-      ,  .,„,.,-  v 

=  St.  James  i.  1 !  'IdnaiSoj  Stov  Kol  Kuplou  Intra"  Xpurro 
XI]  « 
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save  and  can  destroy*  ;  the  Son  of  man,  comii^  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  has  enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  admimBtera,  With 
a  reverence  which  is  as  practical  as  his  teaching  is  suggestive, 
St.  James  in  this  one  short  Epistle  reproduces  more  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  than  are  to  be  found  in 
ail  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  token  together  f. 
He  hints  that  all  social  harriers  between  man  and  man  are  as 
nothing  when  we  place  mere  human  eminence  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  majestic  Person ;  and  when  he  names  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  terms  it  with  solemn  emphasis  the  '  faith  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory,'  thus  adopting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  St.  Paul's 
expressions  B,  and  attributing  to  our  Lord  a  Majesty  altogether 
above  this  human  world''.  lo  short,  St.  James'  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
it  to  be  if  we  take  into  account  the  mainly  practical  scope  of 
his  Epistle.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  never  once  formally  propped 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  faith ;  but  it  is  largely,  although  indirectly, 
implied.  It  is  implied  in  language  which  would  be  esaggerated 
and  overstrained  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is  implied  in  a 
reserve  which  may  be  felt  to  mean  at  least  as  much  as  the  most 
demonstrative  protestations.  A  few  passing  expressions  of  the 
lowliest  reverence  disclose  the  gi-eat  doctrine  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  Person  of  her  Lord,  throned  in  the  background  of 
the  Apostle's  thought.  And  if  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
ministry  oblige  St.  James  to  confine  himself  to  considerations 
which  do  not  lead  him  more  fully  to  exhibit  the  doctrine,  wc  are 

«  St.  James  iv.  12  :  sTi  fVrii'  &  vaiioBi-ri)!  ical  KpiTijs  h  Buj'ii/.wos  irmo-ai  icol 
ii-o^fffoi.  (ko!  KpiTJ!  ia  omitted  by  text  recept.,  inserted  by  A.  B.  n.)  So 
De  Wette :  '  Eioer  bt  der  Gesetzgober  und  Richtcr,  der  da  Termag  zu  rettea 
and  zu  lerderben.'   Cf.  Alford  in  loc,  who  quotes  this. 

'  The  fallowing  are  his  references  to  the  S«rmon  oq  the  Mount.  St.  James 
i.  li  St.  Matt.  V.  10-12.  St.  James  i.  4;  St.  Matt.  t.  48.  St.  James  i.  Si 
St.  Matt.  Tii.  7.  St.  James  i.  9  ;  St.Matt.T.g.  St.  James  i.  so  ;  St.  Matt. 
T.  11.  St.  Jamea  ii.  13  ;  St.  Matt.  vi.  14.  15, 1.  7.  St.  James  ii.  14  sqq.; 
St.Matt. -vii.  21  sqq.  St.  James  iii.  17,  18;  SC.Matt.  v.  9.  St.  James  iv.  4 ; 
St.  Matt.  vi.  24.  St.  James  ir.  10 ;  Bt.  Matt.  t.  %,  4.  St.  James  iv.  11; 
St-Matt,  vii.  I  sqq.  St.  James  y.  i  ;  St.Matt.  vi.  19.  St.  James  v.  10; 
St.Matt^  V.  iz.  St.  James  v.  12  ;  St.  Matt.  v.  33  sqq.  And  for  other  dis- 
courses of  out  Lord:  St.  James  i.  14;  St.Matt.  xv.  19.  St.  James  iv.  12  ; 
St.  Matt.  I.  28.  AgMD,  St.  James  V.  1-6;  St.  Luke  vi.  84  sqq.  Seereff.; 
and  Alford,  vol.  iv.  p.  10;,  note.  *  1  Cor.  ii.  8. 

^  St.  James  ii.  1  :  iSeA^i  jiou,  n)j  iv  jrpoffiwoATiiJi/oH  %xtti  t\v  irinriv  toB 
Kupfou  V">'  'IixroD  XpiiTToC  it,s  idfus.  Here  t^i  S<!fi)t  must  be  regarded  aa 
a  second  genitive  governed  by  Kupinu.  Or,  aa  Dean  Alford  suggests,  it  may 
be  an  epithctal  genitive,  such  as  constantly  foilowB  the  mention  of  the  Divine 
Name. 

[lect. 
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not  ailoweii,  aa  we  t&»A  him,  to  foi^et  the  love  and  awe  which 
veil  and  treasure  it,  so  tenderly  and  so  reverently,  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  his  illuminated  soul, 

II.  Of  St.  Peter's  recorded  teaching  there  are  two  distinct 
Bt^es  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  represented  by  his 
missionary  sermons  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  by 
his  general  Epistles. 

I.  Although  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the  central  Subject  in  the 
sermons  of  this  Apostle,  yet  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
eshihits  our  Lord  in  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Nature  seems  to 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  for  receiving  truth  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  Like  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  St.  Peter  teaches  as 
men  are  able  to  bear  his  doctrine;  he  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  In  his  missionary  sermons  he  is  addressing  persons  who 
were  believers  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who  were  also 
our  Lord's  contemporaries.  Accordingly,  his  sermoBS  contain  a 
double  appeal ;  first,  to  the  known  fecta  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Death,  and  above  all,  of  Hb  Besurrection  from  the  dead ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  correspondence  of  these  facts  with  the  predictions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Like  St  James,  St.  Peter  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  continuity  subsisting  between  Judaism  and 
the  Gospel.  But  while  St.  James  Insists  upon  the  moral  element 
of  that  connexion,  St.  Peter  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  pro- 
phetical. Even  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  points 
to  the  Psalter  as  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  Judas',  When 
preaching  to  the  multitude  which  had  juat  witnessed  the  Pente- 
costal gifts,  St.  Peter  observes  that  these  wonders  are  merely  a 
realization  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  respecting  the  last  days  1^ ; 
and  he  argues  elaborately  that  the  language  of  David  in  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet-king  himself,  still  lying  among  his  people  in  his 
honoured  sepulchre,  while  it  had  been  literally  fulfiUed  by 
Jesus  Christ',  Who  had  notoriously  risen  from  the  grave.  In 
his  sermon  to  the  multitude  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  St,  Peter  contends  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  had  been  'shewed  before'  on  the  part  of  the  God  of 
Israel  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  ™,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  prediction .  of  Jloaes  respecting  a  coming  Prophet,  to 
Whom  the  true  Israel  would  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  had 
received  its  explanation".    When  arraigned  before  the  Council", 

'  Acfsi.  16,  30.  C£  Pa.  jU.  9,  liix.  35.  '  Acts  ii.  14-11;  Joelii.  28-31. 
»  Acts  ii.  14-36.  1=  Ibid.  iii.  iB. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  31-34;  Dent,  xviii.  15,  18,  19.  "  Acta  it.  ji. 
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the  Apostle  insists  that  Jesua  is  that  true  '  Comer-etcme'  of  the 
temple  of  souls,  which  had  been  foretold  both  by  Isaiah  p,  and  by 
a  later  Psalmist*!;  and  that  although  He  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  builders  of  Israel,  He  was  certainly  exa!t«d  and  honoured 
by  God.  In  the  instruction  delivered  to  Cornelius  before  his 
baptism,  St. Peter  states  that  'all  the  prophets  give  witness'  to 
Jesus,  '  that  through  His  Name,  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins '.'  And  we  seem  to  traee  the 
■  influence  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  first  great  Christian  expositor  of 
prophecy,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deacons  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip.  St.  Philip's  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  based  upon  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Passion*.  St.  Stephen's  argument  before  his  judges  was  cut 
short  by  a  violent  interruption,  while  it  was  yet  incomplete. 
But  St.  Stephen,  like  St.  Peter,  appeals  to  the  prediction  in 
Deuteronomy  of  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Israel  would  hearken '. 
And  the  drift  of  the  protomartyr's  address  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  advent 
ofOne  Who  should  be  greater  than  either  the  law  or  the  temple", 
— of  One  in  Whom  Israel's  wonderful  history  would  reach  its 
natural  climax, — of  that  'Just  One'  Who  in  truth  had  already 
come,  but  Who,  like  prophets  before  Him,  had  been  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  a  people,  still  as  of  old,  '  stiffnecked  and  un- 
cjrcumcised  in  heart  and  ears".' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  missionary  discourses  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  deacons,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  soul  and  end  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  of  itself  su^ests  an  idea  of  His  Person  which 
rises  high  above  any  merely  Humanitarisji  standard.  St.  Peter 
indeed  places  himself  habitually  at  the  point  of  view  which 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
generation  he  was  addressing.  He  begins  with  our  Lord's 
Humiliation,  which  men  had  witnessed,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  His  Exaltation  as  the  honour  put  by  God  upon  His 
Humaa  Nature.  He  speaks  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  fearless 
plainness  y.     The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 

1  Pa.  cxviii.  II.  Our  Lord  Himaelf  clumed  the  prophecy,  St.  Matt. 
ni.  43.  ■■  Acts  X.  43.  ■  Ibid.  yiii.  32-35- 

t   Ibid.  Til.  37.  '  Ibid.  Ti.  13.  :■  Ibid.  Vii.  SI-53. 

1  Acts  ii.  a  I :  'Iijo-oBi'  tSw  Nafapmoi',  Si^pa  [not  here  the  generic  Svflpaijroi'] 
SirJ  ToS  ©EoS  iirgStSefyji/mi'  fir  i/iai  SWfifffi  xai  Tt'/Mii  Ko!  cnjjUtioir,  oil 
iwotijiff  6t'  aiiTov  A  0c&s  iy  fLttrtp  5fiQy. 
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a  miracle-worker ;  aa  Man,  He  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  powers;  aa  the  true  Servant  of  God,  He  ia  glorified  hy 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs  a ;  He  is  raised  from  the  dead  hy 
Divine  Power  b ;  He  is  made  by  G«d  both  Lord  and  Christ  o ; 
and  He  will  be  sent  hy  the  Lord  at '  the  times  of  refreshing  ^ '  as 
the  ordained  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ^.  But  this  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Human  Nature  hy  Which  Christ  had  entered 
into  Jewish  history,  is  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  His  Divine 
Personality  Itself,  Which  is  veOed  by  His  Manhood.  Thus  we 
find  St.  Peter  in  the  porch  of  Solomon  applying  to  our  Lord  a 
magnificent  title,  which  at  once  carries  our  thoughts  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  distinctive  Christology  of  St.  John.  Christ,  although 
crucified  and  slain,  is  yet  the  Leader  or  Prince  of  life — '&pxw>^ 
rit  foj^tt  That  He  should  he  held  in  bondage  by  the  might  of 
death  was  not  possible  s.  The  heavens  must  receive  Him  t,  and 
He  is  now  the  Lord  of  all  things'.  It  is  He  Who  from  His 
heavenly  throne  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth  the  gifts  of 
Pentecost '".  His  Name  spoken  on  earth  has  a  wonder-working 
power ' ;  as  unveiling  His  Nature  and  of&ce,  it  is  a  symbol  which 
faith  reverently  treasures,  and  hy  the  might  of  which  the  ser- 
vants of  God  can  relieve  even  physical  Buft'ering  ™.  As  a  refuge 
for  sinners  the  Name  of  Jesus  stajids  alone;  no  other  Name  has 
been  given  under  heaven  whereby  the  one  true  salvation  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  sons  of  men  n.  Here  St.  Peter  clearly  implies 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true,  the  universal,  the  absolute 

•  Acta  I.  38.  »  Ibid.  iii.  13. 

fc  Ibid.  ii.  34,  iii.  ij,  iv.  10,  t.  31,  s.  40.  "  Ibid.  ii.  36. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  19,  lo.  «lbid.x.4^.  _  f  Ibid.  iii.  15. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  n:  tv  S  0(i»  av{(rn)ai,  Kivas  tSs  aSiras  toD  BaviTov,  KtiiS-ri 
oix  ijn  iworic  KpartTaeai  oiTiii'  i5ir"  iStoB,  Tbis  '  impossibility '  depended 
not  merely  on  tbe  fact  that  prophecy  had  predicted  Christ's  resuirection,  but 
on  tbe  dignity  of  Christ's  Person,  impUed  in  the  existence  of  any  such  pro- 
phecy respecting  Him. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  11 1  tf  Bfi  oipmhr  /tir  Jffaffflii  &XP'  XP"™"'  iiroicaTBCTtlTtaj 

'    Ibid.  I.  36  ;  olr6s  ion  irimw  Kipiot. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  33  :   ^{^X"  toCto  *  •■S!'  it^U  B^htT,  K^iKoi^l. 

1  Ibid,  iii.  6 !  ir  t#  MfuiTi  'lijlou  XpnrroD  toS  PlaCvpalai',  iTtipcu  Km  irspi- 
wirti. 

ra  Ibid.  ver.  16:  KoJ^il  Tf  ifiTTEi  ToB  Mi^ans  alnoS,  TttvTar  tv  BeaptiTt 
K<d  oBoT*,  itrrtpia^e  tJ  imfui  atrroS.  Ibid.  iv.  10 :  -ymffriip  *<rTa>  itmii' 
iniv  Kai  warrl  t^  Aa^ 'IiT()aJJ\,  3ti  ^kt^  JpJ/uiti 'lijooiJ  XpurrDU  toE  Nafwpa/ou, 
Sf  iniis  iirravpiiaaTi,  ii'  i  0*Ji  iiv(i(j(i'  in  rtupit,  ^i'  rufrr^  ovtoi  rap(an)Kir 
iriifinor  ijiMS  ir/rliy. 

=  Ibid.  iv.  11:  oSk  ftrriv  ir  HW^p  niStvl  fi  •rampla-  oihe  yap  Svoilo,  4ara' 
irtpor  6»4  rir  oipathy  Tb  Stiof^ifav  iv  atSpiitois,  iy  $  6tl  trmeS™!  V«- 
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religion.  This  implication  of  itself  suggtsts  much  beyond  as  to 
the  true  dignity  of  ChriBt's  Perstn  la  it  conceivable  that  He 
Who  18  Himaelf  the  sum  and  substance  uf  His  rehsion,  "Whose 
Name  has  such  power  on  earth  and  Who  wields  the  resources 
and  is  invested  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  is  notwithstanding  in 
the  thought  of  Hie  first  apostles  ooly  a  glorified  man,  or  only  a 
super-angelic  intelligence  i  Do  we  not  interpret  these  early  dis- 
courses most  naturally,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  measure  of 
reticence  which  active  missionary  work  aJways  renders  necessary, 
if  truth  is  to  win  its  way  amidst  prejudice  and  opposition  1  And 
will  not  this  consideration  alone  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  those 
vivid  glimpses  of  Christ's  Higher  Nature,  the  fuller  exhibition  of 
Which  is  before  us  ia  the  Apostle's  general  Epistles  1 

2.  In  St  Peter's  general  Epistles  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  same 
mind  as  that  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  earliest  missionary  ser- 
mons of  the  Acts,  As  addressed  to  Christian  believers  <>,  these 
Epistles  exhibit  Christian  doctrine  in  its  fiilness,  but  incidentally 
to  spiritual  objects,  and  without  the  methodical  completeness 
of  an  oral  instruction.  Christian  doctrine  is  not  propounded  as 
a  new  announcement :  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  as  furnish- 
ing a  series  of  motives,  the  force  of  which  would  be  admitted  by 
those  who  had  already  recognized  the  true  majesty  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faith.  St.  Peter  announces  himself  as  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ;  he  is  Christ's  slave  as  well  aa  His  Apostle  P.  In 
his  Epistles,  St.  Peter  lays  the  great  stress  on  prophecy  which  ia 
so  observable  in  his  missionary  sermons.  Thus,  as  in  his  speech 
before  the  Council,  so  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  specially  refers  i  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Eejected  Corner-atone,  which  our  Lord  bad 
applied  to  Himself.  But  St  Peter's  general  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  In  our  day  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject  which  appear  to  represent  the  Hebrew  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures as  little  better  than  a  lai^e  dictionary  of  quotations,  to 
which  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  when  they  wished  to  illustrate  their  subject 
by  some  shadowy  analogy,  or  by  some  vague  semblance  of  a 
happy  anticipation.     St.  Peter  is  as  widely  removed  from  this 


"  I    St.  Pet.  i.    I,    2 :    iK\f«ToX<^   TraptmSii^is  . 

5i!«W0pS., 

irp6yva>i!ir  etoK  narpij,  ir  ayiaan$  atti^aros,  f 

at^dToi  'I^o-oC  Xpieroi.     3  St.  Pet.  i.  i ;  to!!  laiji^ 

P   1    St.  Pet.  i.    I ;    h,6,rto\BS  'IijiroE  XpiffroD. 

a  St.  Pet.  i.   i  ;    3, 

toi  iwJoToAai  'IjjooC  XpicrroD. 

■i  1  St.  Pet.  ii.  6.    Cf.  Acta  iv.  ii ;  Jm.  ixriiL  i 

6;  Ps.  cxTiii.  21. 
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position,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  According  to  St.  Peter, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  only  utter  literal  pre- 
dictions of  the  expected  Christ,  but  ia  doing  this  they  were 
Christ's  own  servants.  His  heralds,  His  oi^ans.  He  Who  is  the 
subject  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the  living  Ruler  of  the  Church, 
had  also,  by  His  Spirit,  been  Master  and  Teacher  of  the  pro- 
phets. Under  His  guidance  it  was  that  they  had  foretold  Hla 
Bufferings.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Who  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  would  follow'.  The  prophets  did  not  at  first 
learn  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered  ^, 
but  they  spoke  glorious  truths  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
understands  and  enjoys  *.  Thus  the  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  older  than  the  Incarnation  :  Christianity  strikes  its 
roots  far  back  into  the  past  of  ancient  Israel.  The  pre-existent 
Christ,  moulding  the  utterances  of  Israel's  prophets  to  proclaim 
their  anticipations  of  His  advent,  had  indeed  reigned  in  the  old 
theocraey ;  and  yet  the  privileged  terms  in  which  the  members 
of  God's  elder  kingdom  upon  earth  described  their  prerogatives 
were  really  applicable,  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  those  who  lived 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  Incarnation".  Indeed, 
St.  Peter's  language  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  su^estive  of  the  highest  conception  of  Him  Who  is 
its  Author  and  its  Object.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  conversion  from 
Judaism  or  heathendom  as  the  'being  called  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light  ^,'  It  is  the  happiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  and  to  be  reviled  for  the  Name  of  Christ  y.    The  Spirit  of 


'  I  St.  Pet 

i.  Ti: 

^     a            n      ^a    Xpff          irp 

apj  pi/xi 

tU    Xp.Tli^  IT 
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i    ^    a    0    «  W£a        HK\pT                 ar 

a  genitive  of  the  aubjf 

s   Ibicl.   ver 

T  p     5     <"^p        i(^frrv  a 
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»  I  St.  Pet. 
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glory  and  of  God  rests  upon  them.  The  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
by  the  unbelieving  world,  but  He  is  visibly  bonoured  by  the 
family  of  God's  children  »  It  is  the  Person  of  Jesua  in  Whom 
the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church  centres^.  The  Christians  whom 
St.  Peter  is  addressing  never  saw  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  ; 
they  do  not  see  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  sense.  But  they  love 
Him,  invisible  as  He  is,  because  they  believe  in  Him.  The  eye 
of  their  faith  does  see  Him.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present  in 
their  hearts;  they  are  to  'sanctify'  Him  there,  as  God  was 
'sanctified'  by  the  worship  of  Israel b.  They  rejoice  in  this 
clear  constant  inward  vision  with  a  joy  which  language  cannot 
describe,  and  which  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  They  are  in  possession  of  a  spiritual  sensed 
whereby  the  goodness  of  Jesus  may  be  even  tasted ;  and  yet  the 
truths  on  which  their  souls  are  fed  are  mysteries  so  profound  aa 
to  rouse  the  keen  but  baffled  wonder  of  the  intelligences  of  hea- 
ven \  Such  language  appears  to  point  irresistibly  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supernatural  religion  with  a  superhuman  Founder; 
unless  we  are  to  denude  it  of  all  spiritual  meaning  whatever,  by 
saying  that  it  only  reflects  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
fervour.  Why  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
described  as  '  marvellous  light  % '  Why  is  suffering  for  Jesus  so 
much  a  matter  for  sincere  self- congratulation  1  Why  does  the 
Divine  Spirit  rest  so  surely  upon  Christian  confessors )  Why  is 
the  Invisible  Jesus  the  Object  of  such  love,  the  Source  of  such 
inexpressible  and  glorious  joy;  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  merely  a  higher  phase  of  human  opinion  and  feeling,  and  His 
Church  a  human  organization,  and  His  Person  only  human,  or 
at  least  not  literally  Divine  1  The  language  of  St.  Peter  respect- 
ing the  Christian  life  manifestly  points  to  a  Divine  Christ.  If 
the  Christ  of  St.  Peter  had  been  the  Christ,  we  will  not  say  of 
a  Strauss  or  of  a  Eenan,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Socinus,  nay,  the 
Christ  of  an  Arius,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  should 

■  I  St.  Pet.  IT.  14 !  hi  Ti  Tfii  S^Tjt  Kol  Ti  ToS  SfrTO  Hv*  „a  ^f  >.  a  a 
Traitrai-  nori  /Lif  ouToiii  flXnff^ij^HToi,  narll  SI  d/ias  So(iCf  a 

•  Ibid.  i.  7,  8  :    ■lijcroS  XpiffroS-  tv  oil,  sfSiiTH  i-yairai  b     &t"    ^i, 

ipvrTfS,  Trurrtiorra  Se,  iyoAAino-flf  xap^  aufKXcAfiTif  Kal  6(6  ia  /i  i^ 

"  Ibid.  iii.   ij :    Kfijiioc  Si   rhr  XpwTjj-  ayuiTait  ir  to      aapS  a       fw 
That  Xpiirrlr  and  not  &ebv  is  the  true  reading  here,  eee  Son     n       In  rodn 
tion  to  Crit.  N.  T.  p.  456.     Compare  Isaiah  viii.  13.     Isaiah  s  quo    d  as    a 
in  1  St.  Pet.  ii.  8, 

=  Ibid,  ii.  3 !  cirep  iyii(rivr9t  Bti  xi"?"'*!  *  Kvpias.  Cf.  Pa.  Jj!iiv,  8. 
Cf.  Heb.  vi,  4 :  yeuaafidravs  t(  t^i  iaptSs  tSi  iwotipralmr.  There  19  possibly 
in  both  passages  an  indirect  reference  to  aacraineiital  communion. 

^  1  St.  Pet  i.  II  i  fh  &  imBvuodaiV  &yy(\ot  mpan^i, 

[lkot. 
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have  moved  the  angels  with  that  strong  desire  to  bead  from 
their  thrones  above,  that  they  might  gaze  with  unsuccessful 
intentness  at  the  humiliations  of  a  created  being,  their  peer  or 
their  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Surely  tho  Angels  must 
be  longing  to  unveil  a  transcendent  mystery,  or  a  series  of  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  in  fact  the  mystety  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 
and  the  consequences  which  depend  on  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  St.  Peter's  words  are  sober  and  truthful  if  read  by  the 
light  of  f^th  in  an  Incarnate  God ;  divorced  from  such  a  feith, 
ihey  are  fanciful,  inflated,  exaggerated. 

St.  Peter  lays  especial  stress  both  on  the  moral  significance 
and  on  the  atoning  power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
he  enters  within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
fuUy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose  the  particular  Christ- 
ological  teaching  of  that  Epistle.  St.  Peter  says  that  '  Christ 
has  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God  «.'  This  vicarious  suffering  depended  upon  the 
fact  that  Jesus,  when  dying,  impersonated  sinful  humanity.  '  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree '.  Stricken  by  the 
anguish  of  His  Passion,  the  dying  Christ  is  the  consummate 
Models  for  all  Christian  sufferers,  in  His  innocence'',  in  Hia 
silence  i,  in  His  perfect  resignation''.  But  also  the  souls  of  men, 
wounded  by  the  shafts  of  sin,  may  be  healed  by  the  virtue  of  that 
sacred  Pain';  and  a  special  power  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  moral 
guilt  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer's  Blood.  The  Chris- 
tian as  such  is  predestined  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  not  merely 
to  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  to  '  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ™.'  The  Apostle  earnestly  insists  that 
it  was  no  mere  perishable  earthly  treasure,  no  silver  or  golden 
wares,  whereby  Christians  had  been  bought  out  of  their  old 
bondage  to  the  traditional  errors  and  accustomed  sins  of  Judaism 

'  I  St.  Pet.  iji.  i3  !  Xpiorlj  SfoE  iwpi  h^a^xSig  rirofl*,  A/na.oi  irslf  i!f«wi', 
'  Ibid.  ii.  141  J[  Tis  ofiapTias  Jifiiir  asnh  if^i^eyntr  iv  rf  ffinari  niroi! 

8  Ibid.  var.  21  j  Xp.crrbi  Cira(l«.  dtip  tihuv,  ^fuv  in!0\,iirdi'air  iTroyi>a^ii.hv, 
iva  ^irojJoAouftjiniTs  toji  tx'iirii'  auToB. 

''  Ibid.  ver.  21 :  6j  a/iapiW  oi«  iiroliiatu,  oMi  fuplBij  U\os  iir  ry  ffrri^aTi 
BuTou.     lEa.liii.9;  aCor.T.ii;  i  St.  John  iii.  5. 

'  1  St.  Pet.  ii.  23  ;  is  AoiBopoiti*"'*  oi«  6^nt>.oltiftl,  irdaxav  iit«  ii«((X«, 
In  the  ^(Uei  there  lies  the  conBciousness  of  power. 

^  Ibid,  s  vapeiLdou  Si  t^  Kpivom  intaims. 

'  Ibid.  Ter.  *4 :  oS  t$  nii\aiwi  alrroS  liByiTt. 

■"  Ibid,  i.  3  ;  rii  Brojtoiii'  mil  pm-Tur/iiw  aliiaras  'Ijiiot!  Xdhttou. 
Tl] 
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or  of  heathendom.  The  mighty  spell  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  had  indeed  been  broken,  but  by  no  less  a  ransom  than 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Clirist,  the  Lam-b  without  blemish  and 
Immaculate  ".  Are  we  to  suppose  that  while  using  this  burning 
language  to  extol  the  Precious  Blood  of  redemption,  St.  Peter  is 
recklessly  following  a  rhetorical  impulse,  or  that  he  is  obscuring 
the  moral  meajiing  of  the  Passion,  by  dwelling  upon  its  details 
in  misleading  language  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  the  temple  ?  Is  he  not  even  echoing  the  Baptisto) 
Is  he  not  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  apostlesi  Is  be  not 
summarizing  St.  PaulPl  Is  he  not  anticipating  St.  John  1I 
Certainly  this  earnest  recognition  of  Christ's  true  Humanity  as 
the  seat  of  His  sufferings  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine^;  but  what  is  it  that  g^ves  to  Christ's  Human  acta 
and  sufferings  such  preterhuman  value  )  Is  it  not  that  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divine  Personality  underlies  this  entire  description  of 
His  redemptive  work,  rescuing  it  from  the  exaggeration  and 
turgidity  with  which  it  would  be  fairly  chai^eable,  if  Christ 
were  merely  human  or  less  than  God  1  That  this  is  in  fact  the 
case  is  abundantly  manifest ;  and  indeed  the  Person  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  by  the  same  august 
expression  which  has  been  noticed  as  common  to  St.  James  and 
to  St.  John.  The  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  living  and  abid- 
ing for  ever%  is  the  Author  of  the  soul's  new  birth ;  and  Christ 

"  1  St.  Pet.  i.  18,  ig :  fiSirts  gri  ob  ■pdaproTs,  ipjupii^  1)  Xl""^^1''  ^^u- 
Tpii0TjTe  iK  T^s  juaTcc^  fi^tSp  avaiXTpoip^s  iraTpinrflpnS^Tflu,  AWi  Tijiiif  aXfiati 

"  St.  Joba  i.  3g  ;  t8f  A  &^bs  rod  &tQV,  S  cdptov  tJji'  a/iapriaif  rov  K6ir}Uiv. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Escrifidal  rather  than  the  moraJ  ideas 
associated  with  the  ■  Lamb '  are  here  in  question.     See  Alford  in  loc. 

P  Acts  Z.X.  i8 :  roinaWai'  iV  iKKMialav  to3  9(oe,  %v  irepKjroiVoTO  lA 
Tou  I'Sfou  oWtm.  I  Cor.  T.  J  :  ri  iriiXB  V"'  W^  Xpiarit.  Heb.  ii,  11 : 
iik  Toff  liiou  tStiwTos  tta^\Btp  i^iro^  tit  tcI  fiyca,  a^iiv'iQ,v  Kinprutnv  r5pi^evos- 

1  t  St.  John  L  7 :  Ti  Hfjxo  ■l-nToS  XpisroB  tsD  TIoB  alroS  imBapi^ii  JjxSj 
&irb  in£m)f  ainwria^.  Rev.  i.  5  :  t$  ^yvHt^ayri  ti/^  Hai  \ovaatm  tifias  itrb 
Tvv  &^iutfyrt&v  finajf  iv  t^  ol^utri  a&TOv  ....  aiirt^  17  5i^a  Kot  rh  itpdros 
ifi  TofFT  iuwF<K  Tm-  a'uiyuy.  om^r.  Ibid.  v.  9 :  Gfioi  c!  \aSi'a>  rb  B'^Kior, 
vol  £i>ii?(u  Tfti  a^ar/^as  abTov-  Sti  iir^ifiis  Kai  frfipaaas  rif  0i^  ^^ui 

iy  T^    atfLO-rt   ITOU. 

'  St.  Peter  expressly  alludes  to  our  Lord's  Human  Body  (i  St.  Pet.  ii.  24, 
liL  18,  iv.  1),  and  to  His  Human  Soul,  after  Its  separation  from  the  Body 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  descending  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(Ibid.iii.  18). 

■  1  St.  Pet.  i.  23  :  hraytytviniiifiioi  eis  in  irtrapas  ij/Baprrir,  n\Ai  o^fliipToir, 
iiA  xiyou  fwi^o;  0iov  xai  iiifavTO!  e>i  tIp  alSpa,  By  understanding  the 
A1S70S  here  to  mean  only  the  wiitl«n  word,  Baiir  maintains  his  pai^doi. 
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Jesus  our  Lord  does  not  only  bring  us  this  Logos  from  heaven ; 
He  is  this  Logos.  And  thns  in  His  home  of  glory,  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Himt;  and  He  is 
not  said  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  but  to  have  gone 
up  thither,  as  though  by  His  own  deed  and  will".  And  when 
St.  Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  pauses 
reverently  at  this  last  most  precious  and  sacred  Name,  to  add, 
'to  Whom  is  the  glory  and  the  power  unto  ages  beyond  ages''.' 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle'',  like  his  first,  be^ns  end  ends 
with  JesuB^f,  Its  main  positive  theme  is  the  importance  of 
the  higher  practical  knowledge  y  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  K  Jesus  is  not  set  before  Christians  t^  a  revered  and 
departed  Teacher  whose  words  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
studied ;  He  is  set  forth  rather  as  an  Invisible  and  Living  Person 
Who  is  to  be  spiritually  known  by  souls.  Along  with  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as  with  knowledge  of  God,  there 
will  he  an  increase  of  grace,  and  of  its  resultant  inward  evidence, 
spiritual  peace  *  For  this  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  the 
crowning  point  of  other  Christian  attainments  1".  It  is  the 
consummate  result  both  of  faith  and  practice,  both  of  the 
mtelleLtual  and  of  the  moral  sides  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
the  long  Ime  of  graces  w  huh  this  special  knowledge  implies,  are 
feith  and  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  moral  strength,  self  restraint,  patience,  piety,  brotherly 
love,  and,  m  its  broadest  sense  chanty  ".  In  this  higher  know- 
ledge of  Jtsus,  all  these  excellences  find  their  end  and  their 
completion      On  any  other    path,  the  soul  is  abandoned  to 

ttat  iQ  St  Peter  a  Epistle'  the  written  word  is  eubetituf  ed  for,  and  does 
the  work  of,  the  Perwin  of  Cbnst  ra  St  Paul's  writings.     Vorlesungen, 

'  I  St  Pet  111    ZI     iBnjTa7/i'T0.i'  afrr^  ayys'jkoii'  jtol  i%!ia<!ms  itol  !uwl,I«»p, 

"  Ibid      Jit  ^tnii'  ir  Seim  tdi  9*ou  vapsB^tU  ta  oipay6v. 

V  Ibid.  iv.  11;  ha  ill  jriff.  BofiCT-"  *  »**!  *'*  'IiXroE  Xpiirrod,  $ 
iaruf  ii  S6ia  Ita!  t4  xpins  fh  robs  aHivas  tbv  aiiinav.   a/iiir. 

"  For  an  eiaminatioQ  of  the  arguments  wbich  haTe  been  urged  agunat 
the  gentiiiieness  and  autbentieitj  of  this  Epistle,  see  Olsbausen,  Opuscula 
Theologica,  pp.  1-88,  and  Canon  Cook's  art.  '  Peter,'  in  Smitli's  Diet.  Bibl, 

I  a  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  iii.  l8.  V  iiriypaim. 

•  Ibid.  i.  2,  3,  8,  ii.  lo,  iii.  l8. 

■  Ibid.  i.  2 :  X^"  ^l"''  ""'  t^p^f^  rkit^vuM-ri  Ip  itttypliira  foe  Btou,  Kal 
'IljiroD  Toi  Kvplev  ifiSi: 

<•  Ibid.  ver.  8 ;  Toura  yip  (that  is,  tbe  eight  graces  previously  enumerated) 
Bfiu'  ftnipx''""''  ""^  tiXtoti(oma,  oiK  ifryoij  ofiJt  tutiifnrov!  naSiffrijoii'  tii  tJjc 
ToS  Kupteu  f)tim'  'I'rtaov  Xpitrrou  iirlyyeiiriv. 

'  Ibid.  i.S.  6,7- 
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spiritual  blindness,  tending  more  and  more  to  utter  foi^etfulneBS 
of  all  past  purifications  from  sin  *.  For  this  higher  practical 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  Christians 
escape  from  the  polluting  impurities  of  the  life  of  the  heathen 
world  e.  It  rMses  CbristiRn  souls  towards  the  Unseen  King  in 
His  glory ;  it  secures  their  admission  to  His  everlasting  realm*'. 
If  Christians  would  not  be  carried  away  from  their  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  by  the  errors  of 
those  who  hate  all  law,  let  them  endeavour  to  grow  in  this 
blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus  e.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  this  doctrine  of  an  hlyvatni  of  which  His 
Person  is  the  Object,  leads  ns  up  to  the  truth  of  His  real  Di- 
vinity. If  Jesus,  thus  known  and  loved,  were  not  accounted 
God,  then  we  must  say  that  God  is  in  this  Epistle  thrown 
utterly  into  the  background,  and  that  His  human  messenger 
has  taJten  His  place. 

H^or  is  the  negative  and  polemical  side  of  the  Epistle  much 
less  significant  than  its  constructive  and  hoi-tatory  side.  The 
special  misery  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks 
as  likely  to  afflict  the  Church,  will  consist  in  their  'denying  the 
Sovereign  that  bought  them,'  and  so  brining  on  themselves 
swift  destruction  h.  Unbelievers  might  contend  that  the  apo- 
stolical teachings  respecting  the  present  power  and  future  coming 
of  Jesus  were  cleverly-invented  myths ' ;  but  St.  Peter  had 
himself  witnessed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  His  Transfigurations. 
The  Apostle  knows  that  he  himself  will  quickly  die ;  he  has 
had  a  special  revektion  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  effect  k. 


4  %  St.  Pet.  i.  9. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  lo :  iiro^uyJi'Tf!  tS  judtrjiOTa  tpD  rJo-^iou  ^j'  \-K\yvi>i^f\  Tou 
Ku()(oi/   Ko!  (TBTfipos  'l^ffoS  XpicTTuG.     Cf.  Ibid.  i.  4  :    i.Tia^\r^iint<i  ^^,s  iv 

f  Ibid.  i.  I  r  :  oSrw  7(ip  irAouoimi  4iTixot>riY>i9ii(Terru  ifiie  ^  ((ooSoi  tis  -ri/r 
oiiSi'iOf  ^airiAttai'  tou  Kapiou  i/tuiy  Ko!  ffWTflpo!  'IijiroC  XpurroC, 

e  Ibid.  iii.  17,18:  $u\(iff ffftret,  I™  .ui)  t^  tbw  ifl^ir/uBi' i-Aiptj  aePa-naxBtr- 
T«,  inTtiarrTf  ToS  Itlrni  irniftyuoi-  niiiivcTi  Si  if  xifen  Koi  iviaa  tou 
IUvflov  iiv&y  xal  irioTfijMs  'Ijjo'of  XpiffroC. 

k  Ibid,  ii.  I  :  irapfnr[i(ou(ri>'  oipfVsis  i,Tm\%ias,  unl  t\v  ft-)iij)ciiriu'Tn  auToil 
AHTTiJnji'  i^voin^voi,  iirdyofTis  iaurols  toxu^i'  aTriiKfiav, 

1  Ibid.  i.  16;  ob  'yip  (Tfiro'furiiii'ait  niBoii  iiaKoKovSiiaimts  iyptupiaaniv 
iiuv  riiy  toB  Kupfou  iiiiui'  'iTitroD  XpitrroB  Siraiuv  Knl  vapoimlav. 

I  Ibid. :  ^iSiTTai  ytniBteTts  iSt  ixftrao  jisyaXfiiiTijTot.  Ibid.  ver.  18  :  in 
T^  fipti  T$  ayiif. 

*  Ibid.  Ter.  14!  (iliij  !ti  tox"^  ioTic  $  iriBtiris  tov  amjvi^tia'ris  fiav, 
KoBSit  ifol  i  Kipias  ^ftur  'lijffoSi  Xpu/rhs  iSi)kiiiaf  jioi.  Here  raxiih  seems  to 
mean  'soon,'  'not  dislant,'  rather  than  'rapid.'     Cf.  St.  John  iii  18;  but 

[LECT. 
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Througliout  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  constantly  before 
us.  As  He  is  tlie  true  Object  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  He  is 
tlie  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  saints.  He  is  mocked  at 
and  denied  hy  the  heretics ;  His  Coming  it  is  which  the  scoffing 
materialism  of  the  age  derides;  His  judgments  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  great  destructive  woes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Again 
and  again,  as  if  with  a  reverent  e^emess  which  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sacred  words,  the  Apostle  names  his  Master's  Name  and 
titles.  He  is  Jesus  our  Lord';  He  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"; 
He  is  tlie  Lord  and  Saviour";  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Chriato  ;  He  is  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChristP.  His 
power  is  spoken  of  as  Divinei ;  and  through  the  precious  things 
promised  by  Him  to  His  Church  (must  we  not  here  specially 
understand  the  sacraments !)  Christians  are  made  partners  of 
the  Nature  of  God''.  To  Christ,  in  His  exalted  majesty,  a 
tribute  of  glory  is  due,  both  now  and  nnto  the  day  of  eternity  ^. 
Throughout  this  Epistle  Jesus  Christ  Is  constantly  named  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  Name  of  God.  The  Apostle  does 
not  merely  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  formal  terms ;  he 
everywhere  feels  and  Implies  it. 

III.  Akin  to  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  in  its  language  and 
purpose  is  the  short  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Like  his  brother 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  although  our  Lord's  first  cousin,  introduces 
himself  as  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  SL  Jude  does  not  also 
term  himself  the  slave  of  God '.  If  believing  Christians  are 
sanctified  in  God  the  Father,  they  are  preserved  in  a  life  of 
feith  and  holiness  by  union  with  Jesus  Clirist «.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Jude,  is  the  final  revelation  of  God, 
the  absolute  truth,  the  true  faith.     Men  should  spare  no  efforts 

some  independent  revelation,  made  aliortly  before  these  words  were  written, 
is  probably  alliuied  to.  Hegesippus,  de  JHlKcidio  Hierosol.  lib.  iii,  2  ;  St.  Am- 
bros.  SBrm.  contra  Auxentium,  de  Basiiicis  tradendis,  n.  13  in  Epist.  21. 

'    iSt.  Pet.  i.  J.     This  occurs  elsewhere  only  at  Roni.  IT.  24. 

"  2  St.  Pet.  i.  i+,  16.        ■■  Ibid.  iii.  2.        "  Ibid.i,  11,  ii.  10,  iii.  18, 

9  Ibid.  L  I.     Cf.  Ep.  MiddletoD  on  Gr,  Art.  p.  433. 

4  Ibid.  i.  %  :  t^i  Htfai  SuvafiEws  o^tou  ri.  irpS;  ^a^ii  NiU  iAuiRfimi  tiiapt!- 
fitVij!.  au'oC  apparently  refers  to  'lijioD  (ver.  2),  and  is  so  diatinguiahed  from 
the  Eternal  Father  tou  Ka\<irano!  ^^Si  (ver.  3). 

"  '  '  I,  f«t  iii  TBurmv  -jiy^aBf  9fias 


'  Ibid.  ver.  4; 

'  Ibid.  iii.  18 : 

atn^  i,  SS^a.  kA  v^v  ««!  f  Ji  ,5, 

tma  dies  est.'  Esl 

t  St.  Jude  ver. 

I  ;  'Itjodu  XpjOTou  SoGXuj,  ni 

°   Ibid,  :     TO?! 

(AitTori. 

YI] 
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on  behalf  of  Hie  true  faith.  It  is  the  faith  once  for  all  deliTered 
to  the  saints*.  The  Gfnostics  alluded  to  in  this  Epistle,  like 
those  foretold  by  St.  Peter,  are  aaid  to  'deny  our  only  Sovereign 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  y.'  They  are  threatened  with  the  punish- 
menta  awarded  to  unbelioTing  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
rebel  angels,  to  Sodom  and  Gomon-ba «.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
is  cited  to  describe  Jesus  coming  to  the  universal  judgment, 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  saints ".  The  authors  of  all  unholy 
deeds  will  then  be  convicted  of  their  crimes ;  the  hard  things 
spoken  against  the  Judge  by  impious  sinners  will  be  duly 
punished.  Christians,  however,  are  to  build  themselves  up  upon 
their  most  holy  faith  b :  their  life  is  fashioned  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  is  a  life  of  prayer :  their  souls  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  in  an  atmosphere^.  It  is  a  life  of  persevering 
love,  whereof  the  Almighty  Father  is  the  Object  li.  It  is  a  life 
of  expectation  i  they  look  forward  to  the  indulgent  mercy  wbieh 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  them  at  His  coming  «.  Christ 
is  the  Being  to  Whom  they  look  for  mercy ;  and  the  issue  of 
His  eompasaiou  is  everlasting  life.  Could  any  merely  human 
Christ  have  bad  this  place  in  the  heart  and  faith  of  Christians, 
or  on  the  judgment-seat  of  God  % 

IV.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  witness  of  that  great  Apostle,  whose  Epistles 
form  so  much  larger  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  thau  is  supplied  by  any  other  among  the  inspired 
servants  of  Christ, 

I.  In  comparing  St.  Paul  with  St  John,  a  modern  author  has 
remarked  that  at  first  sight  two  objects  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  beloved  disciple,  while  three 
immediately  cballcBge  observation  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  At  first  sight,  St.  John's  doctrine  appears  to 
place  us  face  to  face  only  with  God  and  the  humau  world.   Christ 

>  St.  Jude  ver,  3 :    irnjJ'""'^^''  luayKviitniai  if  Siraf  TropaSofls/oTj  tait 

'  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  rip  ii6i'op  AiajriTYir  koI  Kipiov  iuiaf  'InaoSr  Xpiinbv 
&priiiiiievai.  I  Ibid.  vers.  5-7. 

'  Ibid.  Ter.  141  ^Xflf  KiJ(iioi  Ir  /ivpiiriy  oytais  bStoS,  iroi^rrai  Kpiiriy  mrri 

*  Ibid.  ver.  ao:    S/hTj  Ji,  iyajn)Tiii,  Tp  iyiowitTjj  ^iiiSr  vtara  tmatoto- 


'  Ibid. ;  If  ntdpiLTi ' 
^  Ibid.  ver.  21;  iavTol 
*  Ibid.!  Tpo/rSfxi/itpii. 
el<iyioy. 

1j!  ir  aydtrp  ©(uB  ttjjiVite. 

1  tJ  lAf  OS  ToO  Kvpiav  inxuy  'iTjiroi 

;  Xpiaro'v 
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as  the  Eternal  Logos  is  in  St.  John  plainly  identical  with  God  ; 
although  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  the  Godhead  He  is  dis- 
cerned to  be  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  But  we  cannot 
really  underetand  St  John,  and  withal  establish  in  our  thought 
an  essential  separation  between  God  and  the  Word  Incamata 
Although  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  world 
of  sense,  He  is  ever  internal  to  that  Divine  Essence  Whose  glory 
He  manifests ;  He  is  with  God,  and  He  is  God.  In  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  more  distinctly  with  three 
ohjects.  These  are,  God,  the  human  world,  and  between  the 
two,  Jesus  Christ,  Divine  and  Human,  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  Of  course  the  pnm&facie  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  sacred  writers  is  all  that  is  here  in  question, 
and  this  impression  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  real 
relations  to  each  other.  The  Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  truly 
Human  as  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  literally  Divine ;  St.  John 
exhibits  the  Mediator  not  less  truly  than  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Father  not  less  truly  than  St  John.  But  the 
observation  referred  to  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  form  of 
St.  Paul's  Christology ;  and  we  may  well  observe  in  his  writings 
the  prominence  which  is  given  to  two  truths  which  supply  the 
foil,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
essential  Godhead. 

(«)  St.  Paul  insists  with  particular  earnestness  upon  the  truth 
of  our  Lord's  real  Humanity.  This  truth  is  not  impaired  by 
such  expressions  as  the  'form  of  a  servant^,'  the  'fashion  of  a 
man  s,'  the  '  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  \'  which  are  employed  either 
to  describe  Christ's  Humanity  as  a  mode  of  being,  or  to  hint  at 
Its  veiling  a  Higher  Nature  undiscemed  by  the  senses  of  man, 
or  to  mark  the  point  at  which,  by  Its  glorious  inaccessibility  to 
sin,  It  is  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  that  irail  and  erring  race 
to  which  It  truly  belongs.  Nor  is  our  Lord's  Humanity  con- 
ceived of  as  a  phantom,  when  the  Apostle  has  reached  a  point 
of  spiritual  growth  at  which  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Life  are  wellnigh  forgotten  in  an  overmastering  perception  of 
His  spiritual  and  Divine  glory'.  St.  Paul  speaks  plainly  of  our 
Lord  as  being  manifest  in  the  flesh  ^ ;  as  possessing  a  Body  of 

!  Ibid.  ver.  8  ;  vx^iiint  eSptfleli  iii  KrBpauroi. 


I  Tim,  iii.  16:  i'fiatfdiBii  ir  aapuC. 
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material  flesh ' ;  as  being  '  made  of  a  woman  ™ ;'  as  being  '  bom 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  " ;'  as  having  drawn 
the  substance  of  His  Flesh  from  the  race  of  Israel ".  As  a  Jew, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bora  under  tho  yoke  of  the  Law  p.  His  Hu- 
man Life  was  not  merely  one  of  self-denial  1  and  obedience ;  it 
was  pre-eminently  a  life  of  sharp  suffering''.  The  Apostle  uses 
energetic  expressions  to  describe  our  Lord's  real  share  in  our 
physical  human  weakness  s,  as  well  as  in  those  various  forms 
of  pain,  mental  and  bodily,  which  He  willed  to  undergo,  and 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  Pas- 
sion *.  If  however  Christ  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross ",  this,  as  is  implied,  was  of  His  own  free 
condescension  ;  and  St.  Paul  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  glory 
of  Christ's  risen  Body,  to  which  our  bodies  of  humiliation  will 
hereafter  in  their  degrees,  by  His  Almighty  Power,  be  assimi- 
lated". Upon  two  features  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity 
does  St.  Paul  lay  especial  stress.  First,  Christ's  Manhood  was 
clearly  void  of  sin,  both  in  Soul  and  Body ;  and  in  this  respect 
It  was  unlike  any  one  member  of  the  raco  to  which  It  belonged*. 
This  sinlessness,  however,  did  but  restore  humanity  'in  Christ' 
to  its  ordinal  type  of  perfection.  Thus,  secondly,  Christ's  Man- 
hood is  representative  of  the  human  race ;  it  realizes  the  arche- 
typal idea  of  humanity  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  regene- 
rate family  of  men  analogous  to  that  ancestral  relationship  in 
which  the  first  Adam  stands  to  all  his  natural  descendants.  But 
this  correspondence  is  balanced  by  a  contrast.     In  two  great 

■  Col.  i.  21.  iy  Toi  iriifioTi  T^!  irapKJs  oStou, 
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passages  St.  Paul  eshibite  the  contrast  which  exists  betweea  tiie 
Second  Adam  and  the  first  y.  This  contrast  is  physical,  [raycho- 
logical,  moral,  and  historical.  The  body  of  the  first  Adam  is 
corruptible  and  earthly ;  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
glorious  and  incorruptible^.  The  first  Adam  enjoys  natural 
life ;  he  is  made  a  living  soul.  The  Second  Adam  is  a  super- 
natural Being,  capable  of  communicating  His  Higher  Life  to 
others  ;  He  is  a  quickening  Spirit*.  The  first  Adam  is  a  sinner, 
and  his  sin  compromises  the  entire  race  which  springs  from 
him.  The  Second  Adam  sins  not ;  His  Life  is  one  mighty  act 
of  righteousness  •• ;  and  they  who  are  in  living  communion  with 
Him  share  in  this  His  righteousness'".  The  historical  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  first  Adam  is  death,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.  This  consequence  is  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  along  with  his  other  legacy  of  transmitted  sin. 
The  historical  consequence  of  the  action  and  suffering  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  life ;  and  communion  with  His  living  right- 
eouness  is  the  gauge  and  assurance  to  His  feithful  disciples 
of  a  real  exemption  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  i3.  Such  a 
contrast,  you  observe,  might  well  suggest  that  the  Second  Adam, 
Keprcsentative  of  man's  race,  its  true  Archetype,  its  Eestorer 
and  its  Saviour,  is  Himself  more  than  man.  Certainly ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  Man  that  Christ  is  contrasted  with  our  first 
parent;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  Manhood  that  He  is  our 
Mediator,  our  Redeemer «,  our  Saviour  from  Satan's  power,  our 
Literceasor  with  the  Father'.    Great  stress  indeed  docs  St.  Paul 

»  Rom.  T.  12-21  ;   1  CoF.  sv.  45-49. 

■  I  Cor.  XV.  4j :  b  qrp^Tui  Mpiewos  ix  yTJ!,  x"'«ifs-  i  Stuitpoi  MpuTot 
■[*  Kifiuii],  ii  lipoiyoB.     Olos  S  x"'"^'.  toioCtoi  «dJ  ai  xomoI-  itaJ  ofos  i  isaa- 

Ib  d      e  .  4S  ;    iytviTO  6  irpiiTO!  £f9,)Lo7ros  'A5i;i  tis  ^uxh"  iaTav    & 

i*  SKiua/ia  Rom.  v.  18. 
Kom        18,  19  :  (ipH  oSf  Si!  ii'  inAs  Trapa-friiiiaTa!,  di  Jrdrras  ii'Spiijitni!, 
i     Knapiia-    piiroi   Kai  !i'    ti^bi   Swaiil/iaToi,    eii    irnvTiw   ni/flfujiruii!,    lis 

jca    ff  iiSTfirnf  al  ooAAol,  oSiw  ™1  5.o  tSs  frjraKoiji  toS  lAs  81'jraipi  KaTiWTa- 

*  Ibid.  ver.  u  :  !i'  irhs  hiUpinnB  ft  aiiainla  eU  tV  xiirnoy  f'urvXBe,  ual 
Sii  t5i  a/iapTlas  i  BdyaTos.  Iliid.  ver.  IJ  :  ti  yif  fv  iv\  [t^  tou  »ij,  test, 
rec]  rapmrri^wrt  6  edvaros  iBaTiXeaac  SA  toC  scii,  mWf  u^hXor  0!  t^k 

Btiiri\e6iTauiri  Sih  Tov  4yhs 'Ii}(roS  XpidToS.     Cf.  Ibid,  ver,  21. 

'  I  Tim.  ii.  j,  6 :  iuBpaura!  Xpiarhs  'IjhtoDi,  i  dobs  iaoThy  kfTiKuTpov  iiirip 

'  Heti.  ii.  I4  :  ijrcl  oZr  t^  toiSJoj  KtKoinirnKt  aafKls  so!  a^aTO!,  «a!  abrls 
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lay  upon  theMinhood  of  Chnat  as  the  instninient  of  H13  media 
tion  between  earth  ixA  heaven,  as  the  channel  thiough  ■nhich 
intellectual  truth  and  moial  stiength  descend  from  Gcd  into 
the  souls  of  men,  as  the  Exemplar  wherem  alone  human  nature 
lias  recovered  its  ideal  beauty,  as  entenng  a  sphere  wherem  the 
Sinlesa  One  lould  offer  the  perfect,  world  reptesenting  saciiGce 
of  a  truly  obedient  Will  bo  earnestly  a,nd  constantly  does 
St.  Paul's  thought  dwell  on  our  Loida  mediating  Humanity, 
that  to  unrefleitras,'  persons  bia  language  might  at  times  appear 
to  imply  that  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  an  inferior  bemg,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Unity  of  the  Di\  me  Essence  Thus  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  tliat  Christians  ha\e  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  One  God?.  Thus  he  reminds  bt. Timothy  that  tlieie  is  One 
God  and  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all  •>  Thus  be 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  the  Son  Himself  also,  meaning 
thereby  Christ's  sacred  Manhood,  shall  be  subject  to  Him  That 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all'.     It  is  at 

TapoitAjjofai!  ^erilXi  TBI'  v-v-rHv,  &o  !ii  tou  iwS,TOv  KKtafyiiO^  -thv  ri  Kjiiinn 
iX"'"'  ToE  ewaruu,  TOUTf'ffTi,  tIv  S-iBoKov.     Ibid.  v.  1. 

!  I  Cor.  Yiii.  6 :  ffi  Kiipioi  'Iijo-iiCs  Xpiffnjs.  Here  however  (i)  KSp.os,  as 
contrasted  with  &tos,  implies  no  necessary  inferiority ;  else  we  must  say  that 
the  Father  ia  not  Kipiot ;  cf.  St.  Chrya.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  t,  i ;  while  (2) 
die  clause  Si'  oS  tA  itdtra,  tiai  iiifts  Bi'  atirov,  which  cannot  be  restricted  to 
onr  Lord's  redemptive  work  without  extreme  exegetical  arhitrariDess,  and 
which  certmnly  refers  to  His  creation  of  the  uniterse,  places  Jesus  Christ  on 
a  level  with  the  Father.  Compare  the  position  of  Eia  between  *£  and  «!, 
Rom. ri.  361  cf.  Col.  i.  16.  Out  Lord  is  here  distinguished  from  the  'One 
God,'  aa  being  Human  as  well  as  Divine;  cf.  the  relation  of  jutiFfTi)t  to  &tis 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  Baur's  remarks  on  i  Cor.  viii.  6  {Vorleaungen,  p.  193), 
which  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  only  four  Epistles  of  St  Paul  ara 
extant,  and  therefore  that  CoL  i.  16,  1 7  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  which 
moreover  endeavour  to  impose  the  plun  redemptive  reference  of  2  Cor.  v. 
1 7,  1 8  upon  this  pass^e,  are  so  capricious  aa  to  shew  very  remarkably  the 
strength  and  truth  of  the  Cathohc  interpretation. 

''  I  Tim.  ii.  S,  6 :  lU  Tofj  0ihs,  *fs  kbI  /temijj!  ©(ou  ko!  ivfl/Niiraii',  Kj^pairoi 
Xpurrhs  'IijooSt. 

'  I  Cor.  IV.  18 :  Sray  Se  imyray^  alrr^  to  iriiyTa,  -rlnt  kuI  ofrrJt  h  TiJt 
SnoTOTifftTai  Tip  uffOTiifauTi  ofrr^  Ti  i&yra,  Ira  f  S  6*01  -ri  nAma  4v  naotv. 
That  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  subject  of  iTOTayianai  is  the  opinion  of 
8t.A«gu3line  (de  Trin.  i.  c.  S),  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Pelaj.  i.  6),  TLeodoret  (in 
loc).  If  Bfrri!  itibs  means  the  Divine  Son  most  naturally,  the  predicate 
iliraTiiTtirtTu  is  an  instance  of  communicatio  idiomatum  (cf.  Acts  is.  tS; 
I  Cor.  IL  Si  Rom.  viii.  32;  11.5;  St.  Johniii.  13);  since  it  imb  only  apply 
to  a  created  nature.  A  writer  who  believed  our  Lord  to  he  hterally  God 
(Rom.  ii.  ji)  could  not  have  supposed  that,  at  the  end  of  His  mediatorial 
reifu  as  Man,  a  new  relation  would  be  introduced  between  the  Persons  of 
the  Godhead.     The  Bubordioation  (icaTi  TiJ£<c)  of  the  Son  is  an  eternal  fact 
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least  certain  that  no  modern  Humanitarian  could  recognise  tKe 
literal  reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  witli  more  explicitnesa 
than  did  the  Apostle  who  had  never  seen  Him  on  earth,  and  to 
whom  He  had  been  manifested  in  visions  which  a  Doeetic  en- 
thusiast might  have  taken  as  sufficient  warrant  for  denying  His 
actual  participation  in  our  flesh  and  blood  ^. 

(S)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  as  strict  a  monotheist  as 
any  unconverted  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  he  does  not  merely  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  primal  truth  of  God's  inviolate  Unity ;  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  it. 

God  is  parted  from  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  life  by 
a  measnreless  interval,  and  yet  the  universe  is  a  real  reflection 
of  His  Nature  1.  The  relation  of  the  creatures  to  God  is  three- 
fold. Nothing  exists  which  has  not  proceeded  originally  from 
God's  creative  Hand.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not  upheld  in 
being  and  perfected  by  God's  sustaining  and  working  enei^. 
Nothing  exists  which  shall  not  at  the  last,  whether  mechanically 
or  consciously,  whether  willingly  or  by  a  terrible  constraint,  sub- 
serve God's  high  and  resistless  pui^wse.  For  as  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  so  He  is  the  One  last  End  of  all  created 
existences.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 
things  ™.  So  absolute  an  idea  of  God  excludes  all  that  is  local, 
transient,  particular,  finite.  God's  supreme  Unity  is  the  truth 
which  determines  the  universality  of  the  Gospel;  since  the  Gospel 
unveils  and  proclaims  the  One  supreme,  world-controlling  God". 

in  the  inner  Being  of  God.  Bnt  the  ^ihh  subjection  of  His  Humanity 
(with  Which  His  Church  is  so  organically  united  us  to  be  called  '  Christ' 
I  Cor.  xii.  12)  to  the  supremacy  of  God  will  be  realized  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  Against  the  attempt  to  infer  from  this  passage  an 
AioKaritoToo-ii  of  men  and  devils,  ef.  Meyer  in  loc. ;  and  against  PantJieistic 
inferences  from  ri  trhna.  is  ruaiy,  cf.  Julius  MSller,  Lehre  von  d.  Siinde,  i. 
p.  157,  quoted  ibiJ. 

^  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinction  between  such  visions  and 
trances  as  those  of  iCor.  sii.  1-4  j  Acta  sviii.  9;  ixii.  17,  and  the  appBarance 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  midday,  at  St.  Paul's  conversion.  Acts  is.  17.  Of  tliis 
last  St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  more  esperiaily  in  1  Cor.  is.  1,  and  it.  8.  Cf. 
Mocpherson  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  330. 

1  Rom.  i.  ao!  ri  yif  iipara  atirod  ciiri  uriirtus  KiScr,uov  to7s  roiif^airt 
pooiiifva  (coSopoTiu. 

■■  Ibid,  li,  s6  !  Sti  ii  aJroi!  Koi  Si'  aBroB  (to!  th  oiThv  tk  xii^a.  'Ailes  iat 
aai  Gatt  (ITrgnmd),  ui  aofem  Alles  aus  Gottes  SchOpferkrafte  hervorgegangen 
ist ;  diavh  Qott  ( Vermittdimgsffnmd),  in  sofem  nichts  ohne  Gottes  Ver- 
mittelung  (continuirliche  Einwirkung)  esislirt ;  far  Gait  {ideologisclie  Se- 
atimmung),  in  sofern  Alles  den  Zwecken  Gottes  dient.'    Meyer  in  loc. 

"  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  205 :  '  Anf  dieser  Autfassung  der  Idee  Gottes 
beruht  dec  Univeisi^smus  des  Aposfels,  wie  er  diess  in  dem  Satz  ausspricht, 
VI  ]  12 
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Hence  the  Apostle  infers  the  deep  misery  of  Paganism.  The 
Pagan  representation  of  Deity  was  'a  fie'  by  which  this  essentia! 
truth  of  God's  Being"  was  denied.  The  Pagans  had  forfeited 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
which  the  physical  universe  and  the  light  of  natural  conscience 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  had  yielded  to  those  instincts 
of  creature-worship  P  which  mere  naturalism  is  ever  prone  to 
indulge.  The  Incarnation  alone  subdues  these  instincts  hy 
consecrating  thera  to  the  service  of  God  Incarnate ;  while  beyond 
the  Church  they  perpetually  threaten  naturalistic  systems  with 
an  utter  and  disastrous  subjection  to  the  empire  of  sense.  When 
man  then  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of 
God,  Paganism  speedily  allowed  him  to  sink  beneath  a  flood  of 
nameless  sensualities ;  he  had  abandoned  the  Creator  to  become, 
in  the  most  debased  sense,  the  creature's  slave  i. 

At  another  time  the  Apostle's  thought  r^ts  for  an  instant 
upon  the  elegant  but  impure  idolatries  to  which  the  imagination 
and  the  wealth  of  Greece  had  consecrated  those  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  restored  city  of  Corinth.  'To  us  Christians,' 
he  fervently  exclaims,  'there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father;  all 
things  owe  their  existence  to  Him,  and  we  live  for  His  purposes 
and  His  glory  f.'  In  after  years,  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  Christ,  and  he  has  in  view  some  of  those  Gnostic 
imaginations  which  already  proposed  to  link  earth  with  heaven 
by  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  jEons,  thus  threatening  the  re- 
introduction  either  of  virtual  polytheism  or  of  conscious  creature- 
worship.  Against  this  mischievous  speculation  the  Apostle 
utters  his  protest;    but  it  issues  from  his  adoring  soul  upwards 

dass  Gott  sowohl  der  Heiden  als  der  J«den  Gott  sei  Rom.  ii.  ii,  iii.  39, 
X.  11.  Das  Christenthum  ist  selbat  nichts  anderes  (it  js  tbia,  but  it  is 
a  great  deal  mdie)  ala  die  Anfliebiing  alles  ParticulariBtJachen,  damit  dia 
raine  absolote  Gottes-Idee  in  der  Menscliheit  acli  verwirkliclie,  oder  in  ilir 
zuiu  Benusstsein  homiae.'  The  PantlieiBtic  toucii  of  the  last  phrase  does 
not  destroy  the  generol  truth  of  the  observation. 

0  Rom.  i.  15  :  y.eTii\Kiii,iai  -r^v  hxififian  too  0co£  ir  t$  ^liSii. 

p  Ibid.  vera.  18-35J  espeojally  23:  ^Maiav  tiiv  i6iaj'  toE  iupOdprav 
^fav  if  inoi^fiart  eiK^POS  ^BcipTov  iu^Spt^ov  Kal  TTtTdywy  Ktu  rtrpajtSSatv 

1  Ibid.  ver.  34:  iroptSw«(i'  avToti  i  Bchs  iy  ™Ti  iriSvii-tais  tSii  KapS.Si; 
abrav  tis  ixaSapiriaii.  Ibid.  ver.  l6  :  fh  viBii  ar^ias.  Ibid.  ver.  28:  iii 
iS6K%iiiii'  vauv.     8ee  the  whole  context. 

'  I  Cor.  viii.  5,  6;  koI  yif  t'^rip  (iVi  Kijoiifm  Seo!,  sIt*  ir  ofrparii.  fire 
M  T^!  (the  two  spheres  of  polytheistio  invention)  Simrfp  eiVl  flfo!  jro*Aol, 
Kol  xipm  noAAoi-  &X\'  ijpji'  tU   Biii  i  nurJip,   l^  o5  to  irirra,  Kal  sj^eFs 
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to  the  footstool  of  the  One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being  la  the 
richest  and  most  glorious  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  in  his 
Epistles.  God  ts  the  King  of  the  ages  of  the  world ;  He  is  the 
imperishahle,  invisible,  only  wise  Being'.  God  is  the  Blessed 
and  Only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  He 
only  has  from  Himself,  and  originally,  immortality  ;  He  dwells 
in  the  light  which  is  inaceessihle  to  creatures ;  no  man  has  seen 
Him;  no  man  can  see  Him;  let  honour  and  power  be  for 
ever  ascribed  to  Him '. 

St.  Paul  is,  beyond  all  question,  an  earnest  monothcist ;  his  faith 
is  sensitively  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  and  the  rights 
of  God.  What  then  is  the  position,  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  scale  of  being  1  That  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to 
he  merely  a  man  is  a  paradox  which  could  be  maintained  by  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Epistles.  But  if,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  more  than  man,  what  is  He?  Is  He  atill  only  an  Arian 
Christ^  or  is  He  a  Divine  Person?  In  St.  Paul's  thought  this 
question  could  not  have  been  an  open  one.  His  earnest,  sharply- 
defined  faith  in  the  One  Most  High  God  must  force  him  to  say 
either  that  Clurist  is  a  created  being,  or  that  He  is  internal  to 
the  Essence  of  God.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  in  its  treatment.  In 
practical  matters,  and  where  the  taw  of  God  permits,  St.  Paul 
may  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  by  all  means  save 
some  ".  But  he  cannot,  as  if  he  were  a  pagan  politician  of  old, 
or  a  modem  man  of  the  world,  compliment  away  his  deepest 
faith  '.  He  cannot  ascribe  Divinity  to  a  fellow-creature  by  way 
of  panegyrical  hyperbole  ;  his  belief  in  God  is  too  powerful,  too 
exacting,  too  keen,  too  real  St.  Paul  may  teach  the  Athenians 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beii^  in  the  all-present,  all- 
encompassing  Life  of  God  y ;  he  may  bid  the  Corinthians  expect 
a  time  when  God  shall  be  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of 


•  I  Tim.  i.  17:  T^  !f  ^nutKii -rSin  iv4tvuiv,  i.^Hprif,h,':pi,Tf  idvif  cro^^j  0t^, 
tiA  ""i  «*£«  '"  ■"*"*  "'™'"  ™''  "■'Si""'-  Here  ^vtf  aofv  0fy,  eicludes 
onrrent  Gnostic  oImios  on  behalf  of  .^onsj  in  Rom.  xvi.  37,  (witli  which 
compsre  St.  Jnde  25,)  it  contrasts  the  Divine  Wisdom  maniftsBtcd  in  the 
plan  of  Redemption  throngh  Jesus  Christ  ivith  human  schemes  and  theories, 
whether  Jenish  or  Gentile. 

'  I  Tim.  vi.  15, 16 :  *  /lahipuis  xol  fi^roi  BoviioTiji,  i  BaaiXtbs  tSp  fiam- 
\eviyrwr,  Kal  Kifiio!  tSiv  KMpifvivruiv,  b  iionos  Ix""  &Baraa!ai',  pais  oIkop 
airpSaiTov,  ir  tlSet  oliSih  aySpiiTtwe,  oliie  Hi^v  tiiraTai,  ^   Ti/tf(  Ka!  Kpiros 

"  1  Cor.  is.  33.  '  1  Cor.  i.  18,  iL  l?.  I  Acts  xvii.  iS. 
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His  great  family  to  be  all  in  all".  But  St.  Paul  cannot  merge  the 
MakerandRuleroftheuniverse,  so  gloriously  free  in  His  creative 
and  providential  action^,  in  any  conception  which  identifies  Him 
with  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  which  reduces  Him  to  the  level 
of  an  impersonal  quality  or  force.  The  Apostle  may  contemplate 
the  vast  hierarchy  of  the  blessed  angels,  ranging  in  their  various 
degrees  of  glory  between  the  throne  of  God  and  the  children  of 
men  ^.  But  no  heavenly  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  seen 
in  his  pages  to  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  incommunicable 
prerogatives  of  God.  St.  Paul  may  describe  the  regenerate  life 
of  Christians  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
Christ's  true  members  become  divine  by  spiritual  communion 
with  God  in  His  Blessed  Son  ".  But  the  saintliest  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  and  majestic  of  seraphs,  are  alike  removed  by  an 
infinit*  interval  from  the  One  Uncreated,  Self-existent,  Incor- 
ruptible Essence  ^.  Tliere  is  no  room  in  St.  Paul's  thought  for 
an  imaginary  being  bke  the  Arian  Clirist,  hovering  indistinctly 
between  created  and  Uncreated  life ;  since,  where  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  utterlyremote  from  the  highest  creatures  beneath 
His  throne,  Christ  must  eitlier  be  conceived  of  as  purely  and 
simply  a  creature  with  no  other  than  a  creature's  nature  and 
rights,  or  He  must  be  adored  as  One  Who  is  for  ever  and  neces- 
sarily internal  to  the  Uncreated  Life  of  the  Most  High. 

3.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo' 
that  'the  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  St.  Paul's  whole  mind  was 
His  condescension  ;'  and  that  '  the  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  its  being  voluntary  b.'  Certainly.  But  condescension  is 
the  act  of  bending  from  a  higher  station  to  a  lower  one ;  and 
the  question  is,  irom  what  did  Christ  condescend  ?  If  Christ  was 
merely  human,  what  was  the  human  eminence  from  which 
St.  Paul  believed  Him  to  be  stooping  i  Was  it  a  social  emi- 
nence J  But  as  the  favourite  of  the  synagogue,  and  withal  as  pro- 
tected by  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  francliise',  St.  Paul  occupied 
a  social  position  not  less  widely  removed  from  that  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  than  are  your  circumstances, 
my  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country,  removed  fi-om  the  lot  of  the  homeless  multitudes  who 
day  by  day  seek  relief  in  our  workhouses.     Was  it  an  intellec- 
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tnal  eminence  1  But  tte  Apostle  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Garaahel,  and  had  drawn  largely  from  the  fountains  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture,  had  at  least  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
which  were  utterly  denied  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  it 
then  a  moral  eminencel  But,  if  Jesus  was  merely  Man,  was  He,  I 
do  not  say  morally  perfect,  but  morally  eminent  at  all?  Was  not 
His  Self-assertion  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  truthful 
recognition  whatever  of  the  real  conditions  of  a  created  exist- 
ence 1  But  was  the  eminence  from  which  Christ  condescended 
angelical  as  distinct  from  human?  St.  Paul  has  drawn  the  sharp- 
est distinction  between  Christ  and  the  angels ;  Christ  is  related 
to  the  angels,  in  the  belief  of  the  Apostle,  simply  as  the  Author 
of  their  beings;  while  the  appointed  duties  of  the  angels  are  to 
worship  His  Person  and  to  serve  His  servants  \ 

What  then  was  the  position  from  which  Christ  condescended? 
Two  stages  of  condescension  are  indeed  noted,  one  within  and 
one  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Lord's  Human  Life.  Being  found 
in  fiishion  as  a  Man,  He  voluntarily  humbled  Himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death'.  But  the  earlier  and  the  greater  act  of 
condescension  was  that  whereby  He  had  become  Man  out  of 
a  state  of  pre-existent  glory  \  St.  Paul  constantly  refers  to  the 
pre-esistent  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Second  Adam  diffcra 
from  the  first  in  that  He  is  'from  heaven'.'  When  ancient 
Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  Christ  had  been  Him- 
self invisibly  present  as  Guardian  and  Sustainer  of  the  Lord's 
people™.  St.  Paul  is  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Jewish 
Churches  with  their  wealthier  Corinthian  brethren ;  and  he 
points  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He 
was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich".  Here  Christ's  eternal  wealth  is  in 
contrast  with  His  temporal  impoverishment.  For  His  poverty 
began  with  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  He  became  poor  by  the 
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act  of  His  Incarnation  ;  being  rich  according  to  the  unbegun, 
unending  Life  of  His  Higher  Nature,  Ho  became  poor  in  timeo. 
When  St.  Paul  says  that  our  Lord  was  '  manifested  m  the  fleshP, 
he  at  least  implies  that  Christ  existed  before  tliis  manifestation  ; 
when  St.  Paul  definitely  aseribes  to  our  Lord  the  function  of  a 
Creator  Wbo  creates  not  for  a  Higher  Power  but  for  Himself,  we 
rise  from  the  idea  of  pre-existeace  to  the  idea  of  a  relationship 
towards  the  universe,  which  ean  belong  to  One  Being  alone. 
Thia  wHl  presently  be  considered. 

Certainly  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  'form  of  God,  ' image  ot 
God,'  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christi.  But 
these  terms  do  not  imply  that  Christ's  Divinity  only  rwembles 
or  is  analogous  to  the  Divinity  of  tlie  Father.  They  do  not 
mean  that  as  Man,  He  represents  the  Divine  Perfections  in 
an  inferior  and  partial  manner  to  our  finite  intelligence 
whicli  is  incapable  of  raising  itself  sufficiently  to  contem- 
plntethe  transcendent  reality.  They  are  necessary  in  order  to 
define  the  personal  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Divme 
Son  and  the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  it  is  no  mere  human 
being  or  seraph  Whom  St  Paul  describes  as  being  'over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever'.'     You  remmd  me  that  these  words  are 

-  Baur  anreesta  that  hn&^tfyxri  need  mean  no  more  tlian  that  Christ  was 
poor.  (Vorlesungen,  p.  793.)  But 'der  Jin^i  bezeiehnet  das  einst  gesehe- 
bens  MrOTfi^  des  Armseins  (denn  TTu.xsi""  heisst  nidit  aim  wmi^, 
sondem  arm  sci»),  nicht  das  von  Chrjsto  gefuhrte  ifawie  Zebe»  in  Armnth 
nnd  Niedrigkeit,  wobei  er  gleichwohl  reich  an  Giiade  geweseii  sei.      (Meyer 

'"p^lTim^iiL  l6-  i^i'Ep^ftj  ^■""^tf-  Cf.  Bishop  Effioott  in  loc.  The 
bishop  pronounces  U  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Codex  A,  '  after  minute 
personal  inspection.'  and  has  adopted  it  in  his  le^st.  Mr.  S<T:vener  however 
lias  examined  the  Codex  more  recentlv.  and  with  a  different  resnlt.  Un  now- 
incthe  leaf,'  he  says,  'up  to  the  Mght  one  singnlarly  bright  hour,  February  j, 
1S61  and  Mjins  at  it  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes  which  have  some- 
thinir  of  the  power  and  too  many  of  the  def=!Cta  of  a  microscope,  I  ^w  clearly 
the  toniue  of  the  6  through  the  attenuated  vellnm,  crossmg  (ha  circle  about 
two  thirds  no,  (much  above  the  thick  modem  line),  t5ie  knob  at  its  eitrenuty 
felling  without  the  cirrfe.  On  laying  down  She  leaf  I  saw  immediately  after 
(bnt  not  at  the  same  moment)  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter 
only  just  above  the  recent  one.'  Siill,  upon  a  reviei^  of  the  whole  mass  of 
External  proof,  particnlarlv  of  the  verdict  of  Codex  «,  and  ot  the  versions 
and  Fathers,  Mr.  Scrivener' decides  tor  tt  as  the  probable  teadmg  of  the  text. 
See  the  very  fall  statement  in  his  •  Introduction  to  the  Cnbcism  of  the  New 
Testament,'  pp.45  W5.v  If  t^en  it  be  admitted  that  the  riding  62  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  absolutely  rehed  on  ;  in  any  case  our  Lord  a  Pre-exiatence  lies 
in  the  i<bwtp^»n  (I  St.  John  i.  i),  which  rannot  without  violence  be  watered 
down  into  the  sense  of  Chrisfs  manifestation  in  the  teaching  and  belief 
of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  in  history. 
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referred  by  some  modem  scholars  to  the  Eternal  Father.  Cer- 
twnly  they  are :  but  on  what  grounds !  Of  scholarship !  What 
then  is  St.  Paul's  general  purpose  wheu  he  uses  these  words) 
He  has  just  been  euumeratiuff  f  hof*  eight  priyileges  of  the  mee 
of  Israel,  the  thought  of  which  kindled  in  his  true  Jewish  heart 
the  generous  and  passionate  desire  to  be  made  even  anathema 
for  his  rejected  countrymen.  To  these  privileges  he  subjoins  a 
climax.  The  Israelites  were  they,  i^  &v  6  Xpiarbs  r6  koto  adpaa,  6 
&y  trrl  itAvraii  Geor  (vKoyrirot   f't  -rois  alSiiias       It  WaS    from  the 

blood  of  Israel  that  the  true  Chnst  had  sprung  so  far  as  His 
Human  Nature  was  contemed  but  Christ  s  Isiaelitic  descent  is 
in  the  Apostle's  eyes,  so  consummate  a  glorj  for  Israel  because 
Christ  is  much  more  than  one  of  thp  sons  of  men  beuiuse 
by  reason  of  His  Higher  Pre  e\istent  Niture  Ho  is  o'ver  all 
God  blessed  for  ever  This  is  the  natural "  sense  of  the  pas 
s^e.  If  the  passage  occuned  in  a  jrofane  author  and  there 
were  no  anti-theol*^eal  interest  to  be  piomoted  few  critics 
would  tliiuk  of  oveilookmg  the  antithesis  betwetn  \p  oror  rb 

Kara  a-apKO   and   Bibs   e  \  };ro!'       ''till  I  SS  JOSflble  WOuld  it  be 


■  RouM.  Th^Lil.  Cbr^t  L  6  no  M  R  u=s  aiys  tl  at  11  eCatbol  c  nter 
pretation  of  Rom.  ix.  ;  is  Texplvcation  la  pins  simple  et  la  plus  naturelle. 
'  Man  hat  hier  TeiscMedene  Aiiswege  geaucht,  Her  Nothwendigkeit  zu  entge- 
hen,  [&]  &i>  irl  irdvrav  @t6s  anf  Christnm  zn  beztehf n  ;  eber  bci  jedem  bieten 
aie  Eolche  Schwierigkeitea  dar,  die  immer  wieder  anf  die  ein^hste  und  von 
dar  Glramraatik  gebotene  Auslegong  zutOckfUhren.'  {Usieri,  Entwiekelung 
des  Paaliniarhen  LehrbegriAes.  p.  309.)  That  the  text  was  understood  in 
the  earljChnreh  to  apply  to  Jesns  Clmst  will  appear  from  St.  Iren.  tii,  16,  3  ; 
Tert.  adv.  Prai.  13  i  St.  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  6.  So  Origen;  St.  Afhan.  Orat.  c.  Ar. 
i.  lo;  Theodoret;  St.  Chrys.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  v.  a ;  in  Joan.  hom.  xxxiti. 
i;  in  1  Cor.  liom.  xx.  3.  It  seems  probable  that  any  non-emplojment  of  so 
striking  a  passage  by  the  Catholics  during  their  earlier  controversial  stm^les 
with  the  jl^ans  is  to  be  Kttributed  to  their  taae  of  being  charged  with  con- 
struing it  in  a  Sabellian  senae.  (Cf.  Olsh.  in  Inc.;  Reii.be,  Comm.  ii.  a68, 
note.)  The  language  of  the  next  age  was  unhesitating:  thrv  afrtir  'M 
«titfTio»' . . .  '  Still'' . . . '  fliKay^oi'' . . .  Ix"'^"  ''^''  ''*''  Xpurrlii'  mil  u*™  ectiv 
KOI  fi^oyTjTiv,  alrT0  TrpaaKui^ffwiifi'.  St.  Prod,  ad  Arm.  (Labbe,  iii.  IZJt.) 
Wetstein  erroneously  a3sumed  that  those  early  fatbers  who  refused  to  apply 
S  M  TidrTUf  Biit  to  Christ,  would  have  objected  to  the  predicate  actually 
employed  by  tlie  Apostie,  ^irl  iriToip  end.  (Cf.  Fritzaebe,  Comm.  in  Rom. 
i  p.  261  sqq.)  And  indeed  Sodnua  himself  (see  Tboluck  in  loc.)  had  no 
donbt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  Christ  i  although  he  explwned  it  of 
B  confeired,  not  of  a  'natural  Divinity.  {Cat.  Bae.  159  sqq.)  See  too  Dr. 
Taughan,  Comm.  in  loc.  against  the  'harsh,  evasive  and  most  needless  inter- 
pretation,' which  applies  it  to  the  Father. 

'  Observe  Rom.  i.  3,  where  iic  irirtpjtiaTo!  AaSlS  kotsi  adpKa  h  in  contrast 
witbrioG  0n)S..  .KflicI  nttvua'Ayn-aieiis. 
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to  destroy  this  antitheais  outright,  and  to  impoverish  the  climax 
of  the  whole  passage,  by  cutting  off  the  doxology  from  the  clause 
which  precedes  it,  and  so  erecting  it  into  an  independent  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  God  the  Father  ".  If  we  should  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  not  stated  in  this  precise  form 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  ^,  that  admission  cannot  be  held 

"  As  to  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  the  early  MSS.  tliemselvea  of 
course  deWrmine  nothing  ;  but  the  citations  and  versions  to  which  Lachmimn 
generally  appeals  for  the  formation  of  his  test  are  decisively  in  fevour  of  re- 
ferring &  Si.  to  XpirTTrfs.  The  Sabellian  use  of  the  te^t  to  prove  that  fhe  Father 
became  Man,  and  the  orthodoi  replies  shewing  that  this  was  not  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  equally  assnme  that  the  doi[olog;ieal  clause  refers  to  Christ. 
Notliing  can  with  safety  be  inferred  as  to  the  received  reading  in  the  Church 
from  the  general  and  of  course  prejudiced  statement  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
that  -rhv  yoiv  'IjiooDf  olfrt  nouAoi  iTi^ix-qafo  fmXv  QtSv.  St.  Cyril,  cont,  Jul. 
x.  bit.,  Op.  torn.  vi.  p.  317.  Two  cursive  MSS.  of  Ihe  twelfth  century  (5 
and  47,  ef.  Meyer),  are  the  first  which  distinctly  interpose  a  punctoation  after 
aifKn,  and  so  erect  the  following  clause  into  an  independent  dosology 
addressed  to  God  the  Father.  But  the  construction  which  is  thus  rendered 
necessaryCO  makes  the  participle  &!■  altogether  superfluous.  In  aCor.  jd.31, 
6  &r  ttAoTTrros  (is  tols  ai'Srai  is  an  eiactly  parallel  consiruction  to  that'  of 
Rom.  ij.  J.  Nothing  but  strong  anti-theological  bias  can  eiplain  the  fadlity 
with  which  the  natmal  force  of  the  passage  is  at  once  recognised  in  the 
former  and  denied  in  the  latter  case  (see  Prof.  Jowett  in  loc,  and  Baur,  Vor- 
lesungen,  p.  194,  who  begs  the  question, — 'Christus  ist  noch  wesentlioh 
Mensch,  nicht  Gott').  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  ti'ansposing  i  &v  into  Sf  6,  in  order  to  evade  the  natural  force  of  the 
participle.  (i|  The  consttnction  which  the  isolation  of  the  clause  renders 
necessaiy  violates  the  invariable  usage  of  Biblical  Gi'eek,  '  If  the  Apostle 
had  wished  to  express  "God,  Who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,"  he  must, 
according  to  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX. 
(which  follows  the  use  of  pia),  have  placed  (SAoYflTij  first,  and  written 
<4\0717tJi  i  Sir  K.T.A.  There  are  about  forty  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  five  in  the  New  in  which  this  formula  of  donology 
~  e  arranj^ment  is 


TTirSr,  (vAoyijrii  Kiipioj,  the  first  tb\ayrir)is  has  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  appears  \o  be  interpolated.  Dean  Alfiwd  observes  that 
I  Kings  X.  6;  1  Chron.  ix.  81  Job  i.  21 ;  Ps.  ciiii.  2,  are  not  eiceptions  ; 
'  since  in  all  of  them  the  verb  tX-q  or  yiroira  is  espressed,  requiring  the  sub- 
stantive to  follow  it  closely."  We  may  be  very  certain  that,  if  ^!  ■riinuy 
etds  could  be  proved  to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar,  however 
Socinianizing  his  bias,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  i  &y  fiAayiiTiit  k.t.A. 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it. 

■  Our  Lord  is  not,  we  are  reminded,  called  tiAoyiiTis  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  fl,\omii4ns  is  certainly  applied  to  Him,  St.  Matt. 
xxi.  9  ;  Sf .  Luke  x!x.  38  ;  and  as  regards  (b\ayT,Tb!,  the  remarkable  fewness 
of  doiologics  addressed  fo  Him  might  account  for  the  omission.  The  predi- 
cate could  only  be  refused  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  being,  in  the  belief  of 
St.  Paul,  merely  a  creature.     It  is  arbitrary  to  maintain  that  no  word  tan 
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to  justify  us  in  violently  breaking  up  the  passage,  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  natural  meaning,  unless  we  arc  prepared  to  deny 
that  St.  Paul  could  possibly  liave  employed  an  ana%  Xfyoiuvov, 
Nor  in  point  of  fact  does  St.  Paul  say  more  in  this  famous  test 
than  when  in  writing  to  Titus  he  describes  Christians  as  '  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  gave  Himself  for  us  J.'  Here  the 
grammar  apparently,  and  the  context  certainly,  oblige  ua  to 
recognise  the  identity  of  'our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  and  'our 
Great  God.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christians  are  not  waiting  for 
any  manifestation  of  the  Father.  And  He  Who  gave  Himself 
for  us  can  be  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Reference  has  aJreafly  Icon  mide  to  that  most  solemn  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  lead  by  tlie  Church 


possibly  be  applied  to  a  given  subjert  because  there  is  not  a  second  instance 
of  such  sppliiation  nithin  a  limited  series  ot  book''  Against  iir\  niii^ui' 
©(is,  besides  the  foregoing  objection  it  is  further  urged  that  it  oaniKit  be 
applied  to  our  Lord,  Who  although  consubstantial  with,  is  enbordinste  to, 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  withal  personally  distinct  from  Him  ;  cf.  Eph.  it.  5; 
I  Cor.  ilii.  6,  where  however.  His  Slanhoad  as  being  essential  to  His  media- 
tion, is  speciBlly  in  the  Apostle  s  eye  But  &t  Paal  dies  not  call  our  Lord  i 
it\  irivTaiv  BAs — the  article  would  lay  the  expression  open  to  a  direct  Sabel- 
lian  construction ;  St.  Panl  says  that  Christ  is  ^?rl  irAnTnv  0<ii,  where  the 
Father  of  course  is  not  included  among  -rh,  viina,  i  Cor.  ivii  2 ;  ;  and  the 
sense  corresponds  substantially  with  Acts  s.  36,  Rom.  x.  I  i.  It  asserts  that 
Christ  ia  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  without  denying  His  personal  dis. 
tinctuess  from,  or  His  filial  relation  to,  the  Father.  Cf.  Aifiird  iu  loo.; 
Usteri,  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  LehrbegrifFes,  p.  ,^og  sqq. ;  Olshausen, 
Comm.  in  loc. 

I  Ht.  ii.  13 :  irpvaitx^iitpoi  riiP  noKeplar  iAirlSa  Kol  lirt^dpaay  t^s  td^ns 
■tail  liryiXoo  ©(oB  jial  itt^fwi  Sin&v  'Iijffotl  XpirrroS,  %s  fitoKei-  iaariv  inrif 
ili&r.  '  Nlcht  Gott  nnd  Christus,  sondem  blosa  Christns  gemeint  ist ;  denn 
es  ist  von  der  herrlichen  Wiederkunft  Christ!  die  Rede,  nnd  eine  Erscheinung 
Gottes  (of  the  Father)  anznoehmen,  ware  bbssct  aller  Analogie ;  auch  bediirfte 
Gott  der  Vater  nicht  erst  des  erbebenden  and  preisenden  Epithets  liiyta, 
vielmehr  deut«t  auch  dieses  auf  Christum.'  (Usteri,  Leltrb^riff,  p.  310.) 
To  these  ailments  Bishop  ElUcott  adds  tliat  the  snhsequent  fusion  to  our 
Lord's  profound  Self-humiliation  accounts  for  St.  Paul's  ascribing  to  Him,  by 
way  of  reparation,  'a  title,  otherwise  unnsnal,  that  specially  and  antithetically 
marks  His  glory,'  and  that  two  ante-Niccne  writers,  Clemens  Aleiandr. 
(Protrep.  ^  ^md  St.  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  great  bulk  of  pcst-Nicene 
fethers,  although  not  all,  concur  in  this  interpretation.  And  the  bishop  holds 
that  grammatically  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  hut, 
on  account  of  the  defining  genitive  iyiiir,  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  taking 
the  great  strength  otthe  eiegetical  evidence  into  account,  he  sees  in  this  lj?3t 
B  'direct,  definite,  and  even  studied  declaration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Eternal 
Son.'  See  liis  not*,  and  Wordsworth  in  loc;  Middleton,  Greek  Article,  ed. 
Rose,  p.  393, 
VI] 
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31*5  Christ  Hn  the  form  of  mid  '  equal  with'  God. 

in  the  Conimunion  Service  oa  Palm  Sunday  i!,  in  order,  aa  it 
would  seem,  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
suffering  Lord.  Our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  is  here  represented 
as  the  seat  of  His  Eternal  Personality ;  His  Human  Nature  is  a 
clothing  whieh  He  assumed  in  time.  'Ei-  jio/j^ij  e«oS  vitapxav, 
. . .  lavTov  iKivaac,  iiopfj)^^  BotXou  Xa^v  »  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  Christ,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  did  not  look  upon  equality  with  God  (lo  Aea  lira 
e™)  as  a  prize  to  be  jealously  grasped  at  •>  (™k  apirayiiov  iiyti<TaTo). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  is  here  contrasting  the 
apostolic  belief  in  our  Lord's  <iondeacending  love  with  an  early 
Gnostic  speculation  respecting  an  Moji.  Tliis  .^on  desired  to 
compass  directly,  and  by  a  violent  assault,  the  invisible  and  in- 
comprehensible God  ;  whereas  God  could  only  be  really  known 
to  and  contemplated  by  the  Monogenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
fabled  .(Eon  is  thus  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  'self-empty- 
ing' of  the  Eternal  Christ.  Such  a  contrast,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind,  would  have  implied  the  Absolute  Pre-existent 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Christ  voluntarily  lays  aside  the  glory 
which  was  His ;  the  fabled  .^oa  would  violently  grasp  a  glory 
which  could  not  rightfully  belong  to  Uim.  But  tf  this  explana- 
tion of  the  enei^etic  negative  phrase  of  the  Apostle  should  not 
be  accepted,  it  is  jn  any  case  clear  that  the  force  of  St  Paul's 
moral  lesson  in  the  whole  passage  must  depend  upon  the  real 
Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  and  Self-immolating   Christ.     The 

■  See  Epistle  for  Sunday  nest  before  Eaater. 

»  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  'Die  Gnostiker  sprachen  yon  einem  Aeon,  welcher  Aas 
absolute  Wesen  Gotles  auf  unmittelbare  Weise  erfossen  wollte,  nnd  weil  er 
GO  das  an  sich  UamOgliohe  erstrebteaus  deaiir\^iu>fia  jndas  KtVu^ herabfieL 
DieaecAeon  begieng  so  gleichsam  einen  Eaub,  well  er,  der  in  det  Qualilat 
dnes  gettlichen  Wesens  an  aich  die  Fahigkeit  hatte,  sich  mit  dem  Absolnten 
BU  vereinigen,  diese  IdentitTit.  welcha  erst  durch  den  ganzsn  Weltproceaa 
realisirt  werden  koante,  gleichsam  spningweise,  mit  Einem  Male,  durch  einen 
gewaltsamen  Act,  oder  wie  durch  einen  Ranb  an  eich  reissen  wollte.  So 
erhalt  erat  die  bildlicbe  Vorsfellung  eines  ainsayii6s  ihre  eigentliche  Beden- 
tone.'  (BauTj  Voriesungeu,  p.  366.)  Compare,  however,  Meyer,  Philipper-. 
brief,  p.  68,  Anmerkung.  Baur  liaa  spun  a  large  web  out  of  St.  IrenieuH, 
Adv.  Hier.  I.  2.  1. 1.  The  notion  that  the  JEon  sought  to  attain  an  identity 
with  God, — and  tiis  assumption  is  necessary  ya  order  to  construct  a  real 
parallel  wllh  St.  Paul's  words,— has  no  fbnndatjon  in  the  test  of  St.  tenEens. 

"  Cf.  Bp.Ellicottinloc. ;  andinAidsto  Faith,  p.  436;  DSllinger,  First  Age 
of  the  Church,  p.  163.  E.T,  renders  apvayiihii  aa  '  a  spoil  which  was  not  Hia 
by  right,  and  of  which  He  might  be  deprived.'  apir.  is  clearly  a  thing  or 
state,  not  an  action.  Thus  the  deacriptioD  of  the  giory  from  which  our  Lord 
stooged  ends  at  imi^x'"-  tlie  description  of  His  condescension  begins  with 
dIiX  ajma-jiibr  and  aM'  haa  its  full  force. 
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point  of  our  Lord's  example  lies  in  His  emptying  Himself  of  the 
glory  or  'form'  of  His  Eternal  Godhead.  Worthiese  indeed 
would  have  been  the  force  of  His  example,  had  He  beenin 
reality  a  created  Being,  who  only  abstained  from  grasping 
tenaeiously  at  Divine  prerogatives  which  a  creature  eould  not 
have  arrogated  to  himself  without  impious  foliy.  Christians 
are  to  have  in  themselves  the  Miisd  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  what 
that  Mind  is  they  can  only  understand,  by  considering  what  His 
Apostle  believed  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been,  before  He  took  on 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient  unto  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Godhead 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writii^  of  St.  Paul,  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  d  This  magnificent  _d(^- 
matie  passage  is  introduced,  after  the  Apostle's  manner,  with  a 
strictly  practical  object.  The  Colossian  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  intellectual  attacks  of  a  theosophic  doctrine,  which  degraded 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rank  of  oue  of  a  long  series  of  inferior  beings, 
supposed  to  range  between  mankind  and  the  supreme  God, 
Against  this  position  St.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  fluiiv  roO 
eeoO  ™S  dopirou— the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God  e.  The  ex- 
pression tlKViv  Tov  efou  supplements  the  title  of  '  the  Son.'  As 
'  the  Son'  Christ  is  derived  eternally  from  the  Father,  and  He  is 
of  One  Substance  with  the  Father.  As  'the  Image,'  Christ  is, 
in  that  One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  not  as  the  Father,  but  as  God  ;  the  Son  is  '  the  Image 
of  God."  Tlie  fUi.v  is  indeed  originaUy  God's  unbegun,  unending 
reflection  of  Himself  ia  Himself;  but  the  «k«^  is  also  the  Organ 
whereby  God,  in  His  Essence  invisible,  reveals  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  Thus  the  (U^v  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  the  Creator, 
since  creation  is  the  first  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
Himself.     Man  is  the  highest  point  in  the  visible  u 


«  The  ArUn  kIobb  upon  this  test  was  this  :  on  flfii  &■  ix&rruy  ohx  lipirBrr* 
Ti  thai  foa  t^  Bflf  rf  fuyjAf  «al  fift£on.  St.  Chrysoatom  comments  thus  : 
Kol  fUKobs  ra!  fieyas  @eis  Ivi;  tnl  t(1  'EAAtjkikcI  roh  rUs  4«K\'>i(r'ias  Siynairw 
hrtia^fTt ;  ...tiyip  /tiUfihs,  irai  m!  0fh  ;  (Horn.  vi.  in  loc.)  The  ixq/x^ 
etaS  is  apparentlj  the  manifesled  glory  ot  Deity,  implying  of  coarse  the 
reality  of  the  Dei^  BO  manifeated.  Compare  Jii£a,  St.  John  ivii.  5-  Of  this 
M««)(  (as  distinct  from  Deity  Itself)  our  Lord  ^K^^ffw  iavri".  Tlie  word 
intdpxay  points  to  our  Lord's  '  original  subsistence'  in  the  splendour  of  the 
Godhe*!.  The  espression  iv  fapipv  e.oC  irdpx-"  ''  virtually  equivalent  to 
T*  thai  lira  ©eV'    See  Dean  Alford's  exhaustire  note  upon  this  paaaage. 

^  Col.  i.  15-17.  '  Ct.  2  Cor.  iv.  4:  Ss  Imir  iticiii' -roi  Smv. 
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man,  God's  attriljutes  are  most  luminously  exhibited;  man  is  tlie 
image  aod  glory  of  God  f.  But  Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image 
of  God,  God's  Self-reflection  in  Hia  Own  thought,  eternally  pre- 
sent with  Himself,  As  the  (Xkoiv,  Christ  is  the  npaTOTo*.m  jrdoiji 
KTiaias :  that  is  to  say,  not  the  First  in  rank  among  created 
beings,  hut  begotten  before  any  created  beings.  That  this  is  a 
true  sense  of  the  expression  is  etymologieally  certain  «;  but  it 
is  also  the  only  sense  which  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  context,  Christ  is  said  to  staail  to  the 
created  universe  i'.  Tliat  relation,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is 
threefold.  Of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  of  thrones, 
of  dominions,  of  principalities,  of  powers — it  is  said  that  they 
■were  created  in  Chris^  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ.     'Ev  alr^, 

'  1  Cor.  si.  ;:  fwiii/  to!  &!|n  0(gO. 

«  As  fliiiv  bere  defines  our  Lord's  relation  to  God  the  Father,  so  irpieT6- 
TOKD!  defincB  His  relation  to  the  creatures.   Boi\fTat  Serjai  o-n  irpb  ^itrm  lijt 

Tfpas,  kdI  oStws,  HaTf  gai  airhs  (Kntrev  nvroit.  (Theophjl.  in  lot.)  Christ 
is  not  the  first  of  created  spirite;  He  eiists  befitre  them,  and  as  One 
'  Ewgotlen  not  made.'  '  Der  gavU.  xiioiji  mlafmt  iat  nicht  Genit.  partiiiv. 
(obwohl  diess  noch  de  Wttte  iur  unaweifelhaft  halt),  weil  nSira  urdni  nicht 
die  goose  SchBpfung  heisst,  mithin  nicht  die  Eategorie  oder  GteammtkeU 
aussagen  kann,  au  webiher  Chiiatos  als  ihr  ^■stfebomes  Indisiduum  gehiire  : 
ee  basstijedicedea  Gesckopf;  yrgl.  z.  i-oira  olKoiaiiii,  Epb.  ii.  ai.),  sondem 
es  ist  der  Genit.  comparat. :  def  Eretgehome  in  Verglelch  mM  jedem  GeschSpfe 
(s.  Bernhardy,  p.  1 39),  d.  h.  efter  geboran  aU  jedes  GeacbOpE  Vrgl. 
Bahr  z.  St.  n.  Ernesti  Urspning  d.  Siinde,  p.  141,  Anders  ist  das  Ter- 
hSltnisa  Apoc.  i,  5  ■  TrfuToroKB!  tbi.  rfK^!b<l,  wo  iQv  rticpat  die  Ki^^gorie 
anieigt,  Trgl.  xponoTOKes  ir  woAAo?!  aBeX^t  (Rom.  riii.  ig).  Unaer  Genit. 
iat  ganz  zn  fessen  »ie  der  vergleichende  Genit.  bei  irfjaroi  Job.  i.  15,  30  ] 
Winer,  p.  218  ;  Fritssche  ad  Rom.  ii.  p.  411.  Das  Tentleichnngs-Moment 
iat  daa  Verhaltnisa  der  Zeit,  und  iwar  in  BetrefT  des  PreprHngs :  da  aber 
letiterer  bei  jedet  tnian  andfu-s  ist  als  bei  Christo,  so  ist  nicht  -npaiTOKnirros 
Oder  irpapTrJiAaOfoi  gesagt,  welchea  von  Christo  eine  gleiche  Art  der  Entstft. 
hung  wie  von  der  Creator  anzeigen  wtirde,  sondetn  BpaffoVoKos  gewahit, 
welebes  in  der  Zeitvergleichung  dea  Ursprungs  die  absonderiiche  AH  der 
Entatehung  in  Betreff  CkH^i  anzeigt,  dasB  er  namlich  von  Gott  nicht 
geachnffen  sei,  wie  die  anderen  Wesen,  bei  donen  diess  in  der  Benennung 
Kriais  Kegt,  Bondern  gAorat,  aus  dem  Wesen  Gottea  gleicharOg  herrorge- 
gangen.  Ricbtig  Tkmdorel:  oix  ^<  iStAflii'^  Ix"'  ''*»'  icriiriv,  ixA"  is 
irpi  Woijt  KTlafut  yttvrieds.  Wortwidrig  ist  daher  die  Atianisdie  Brklii- 
rung,  dass  Christus  als  das  ertie  GeschSpf  Gotten  bezeichnet  werde.'  Mejer, 
Kolosaerbrief,  p.  184. 

'  Sohleiennacher's  desire  to  apply  to  the  new  creation,  wbat  ia  bere  Enid 
of  the  natural,  is  alluded  to  by  Auberkn  as  an  illustration  of  bis  tendency 
'to  eipound  the  Bible  by  the  verdict  of  his  devout  consciousness,  InStead  of 
permitting  hia  consciousneas  to  be  regulated  by  the  Bible.'  On  the  Divine 
Revelation,  pt.  2.  iv.  z.  a. 

[lect. 
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^«r,'^^....&'  ..iroO,  raWEsaW^«"..™.i.  /«  ffim.  There 
was  no  creative  process  external  to  and  independent  of  Hi 
since  the  archetypal  forms  after  which  the  ceeaturea  are  model 
and  the  sourcKi  of  their  strength  and  consistency  of  being,  eter- 
nally reside  in  Himk.  By  Him.  The  force  which  has  sum- 
moned the  worlds  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  which 
upholds  them  in  heing,  is  His ;  He  wields  it ;  Ho  is  the  One 
Producer  and  Sustainer  of  all  created  existence.  For  Sim. 
He  is  not,  as  Arianism  afterwards  preteaded,  merely  an  inferior 
workman,  creating  for  the  glory  of  a  higher  Master,  for  a  God 
superior  to  Himself.  He  creates  for  Himself;  He  is  the  End  of 
created  things  as  well  as  their  immediate  Source ;  and  in  livmg 
for  Him  every  creature  finds  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
law  of  its  being.  For  '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist".'  After  such  a  statement  it  follows  naturally 
that  the  TrJi^pafw,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  cycle  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  considered  as  a  series  of  powers  ov  forces, 
dwells  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this,  not  in  any  merely  ideal  or 
traascendental  manner,  but  with  that  actual  reality  which  men 
attach  to  the  presence  of  material  bodies  which  they  can  feel 
and  measure  through  the  oi^ans  of  sense.    Ev  avr^  KoroiKti  ^av  to 

1  Compare  Bora.  xi.  36:  H  airoS  mi  8."  «St«B  «o1  fh  airrhr -rh  -wiyra. 
As  in  thia  passage  the  Apostle  ia  speaking  of  God.  without  hmting  at  any 
distinction  of  Pcjaons  within  the  Godhead,  he  writes  ^J  afrrnD,  not  iy  tt&ry. 
The  Eternal  Father  is  tlie  ultimate  Source  of  all  life,  both  intra  and  eitra 
Deumj  while  the  production  of  created  beings  depends  immediately  upon 
the  Sod.  The  other  two  prepositions— the  last  being  Iheolopcally  ot  most 
import — correspond  in  the  two  passages. 

'  iKtiaBrt  describea  the  act  of  creation ;  ^ktiutoi  points  to  creation  as 
a  completed  and  enduring  feet.  In  4f  aury,  the  preposition  signiiies  that 
'  in  Christo  beruhete  (orsfeWich)  der  Act  der  Schiipfung.  so  daaa  die  Vollae- 
hnng  derselben  ia  Setnen  Person  begrUndet  war,  und  ohne  ihn  nicbt 
geschehen  ware.'  Cf.  St.  John  i.  3 :  X"!'"  '^'''  ^1^'"°  "^^  ^"i  *  yry<»'"'- 
But  although  the  preposition  immediately  expresses  the  dependence  of 
created  lite  upon  Christ  as  its  canse,  it  hints  at  the  reason  of  this  depend- 
ence namely,  that  our  Divine  Lord  is  the  ea'oett  eaemplaris  of  creation,  tLe 
kJohos  ponTits,  the  Archetype  of  all  created  things,  '  die  Dinge  ihrer  Idee 
nach,  Selbst,  er  tragt  ihre  Wesanheit  in  sich.'     (Olshausen  in  loc.) 

'  Col.  i,  17  :  Ml  oSrifs  4irTt  vph  ndtTwB,  itnl  tJ  vd^ra  ie  <iut$  avriirrTiKe. 
Meyer  in  loc.  'Und  Er  (Er  eben),  durch  welchen  und  fiir  wekhen  ti 
infmi  iicTHrroi,  hat  eine  friihere  Esistena  als  AUes,  und  daa  SammtUcha 

besteht  in  ihm irpi  ri^av  wie  nfa-riTOKm  von  der  Zeit,  nicht  vom 

Range ;  imederholt  wnd  nachdrikktu:k  betont  wird  von  P.  die  Praenstenz 
Christi.  Statt  Imi  hatte  er  ^v  sagen  konnen  (Job.  i.  i) ;  jenea  aber  ist 
gesagt,  well  Er  die  Permanent  des  Seins  Christi  im  Ange  hat  und  darstellt, 
nicht  aber  bistorisch  iiber  ihn  beriditen  mill,  waa  our  in  den  Hiilfssatzen 
mit  »Ti  vera.  16.  u.  19.  grachiebt.'  Cf.  St.  John  viii.  58. 
Yl] 
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irX^piijfia    rijt    6i6iriTos    cFoifiariKftit  m.      AltllOl^U    throughout   this 

Epistle  the  word  \6yos  is  never  introduced,  it  is  plain  that  the 
fiKiiP  of  St.  Paul  is  equivalent  in  His  rank  and  functions  to  the 
Xoyoi  of  St.  John.  Eaeh  exists  prior  to  creation ;  each  is  the 
one  Agent  in  creation ;  each  is  a  Divine  Person ;  each  is  equal 
■with  God  and  shares  His  essential  Life ;  each  is  really  none 
other  than  God. 

Indeed  with  this  passage  in  the  Colossians  only  two  others 
in  the  entire  compass  of  the  New  Testament,  can,  on  the  whole, 
be  compared.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  prologue 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  j  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  to  refer  to  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Most  of  those 
■writers  ■who  earnestly  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that 
Epistle  admit  that  it  is  of  primary  canonical  authority,  and 
assign  to  its  author  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  '  the  school 
of  St.  Paul.'  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  at  the  utmost, 
it  is  not  more  distantly  related  to  his  mind  than  is  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke ;  if  indeed  it  does  not  furnish  a  crowning  instance  of 
the  spiritual  versatility  of  the  great  Apostle,  addressing  himself 
to  a  set  of  circumstances  uulike  any  other  of  which  the  records 
of  his  ministry  have  given  us  information.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  ;  and  this  comparison  turns  partly  on 
the  spiritual  advant^s  which  belong  to  the  two  syst«ms  respec- 
tively, and  partly  on  the  relative  dignity  of  the  persons  who 
represent  the  two  dispensations,  and  who  mediate  accordingly, 
in  whatever  senses,  between  Qod  and  humanity.  Thus  our 
Incarnate  Lord  as  the  one  great  High-priest  is  contrasted  with 
Aaron  "  and  his  successors.  Thus  too  as  the  one  perfect  Ee- 
vealer  of  God,  He  is  compared  with  Moses"  and  the  Jewish 

™  Col.  ii.  9:  irStf  Ti  irXflp4.>f,a.  Mejerinloe.  'WiM  durch  tSi  Btinrros 
naher  bestimmt,  Welches  angiebt,  waa  seiner  ganzen  Flille  narh,  d.  i.  nicUt 

etwa  bios  theilweise,  soadern  in  seiner  Gesammtheit,  in  Christo  wohne 

^  BeSnis  die  Gottheit  (Lucian,  Icarom.  9;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  415,  C.)  daa 
Abstractum  ron  i  Sfdi,  1st  zu  unterscheiden  von  i  6eiin,s  dem  Abfltraclnm 
von  flfMs  (Rom.  i.  20;  Sap.  sviii.  9;  Lucian  de  Calamn.  17).  Jones  ist 
Sdtns,  dai  GoUtein.  d.  i.  die  so"liche  Weaaiheit,  Gottheit;  dieses  aber 
die  DiBiniias,  d,  i.  die  gOttliche  ^alMt,  Gstllickkdt.'  See  too  Abp, 
Trench,  Sj-a.  N.  T.  i.  p.  8.  Thus  in  this  passiige  the  irX^pviia  must  be 
understood  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  Disina  Essence,  even  if  in 
Col.  i.  19  it  ia  referred  to  the  fulness  of  Djiine  gi'ace.  Contrast  too  the 
penuanent  fact  involtcd  in  the  present  kktoikiJ  of  the  one  passage  with 
the  historical  aorist  *uWkt(0(  of  the  other. 

n  Heb.  T.  4;  X.  II.  0  Ibid.  in.  1-6. 

[lect. 
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prophets.  Aa  the  antitype  of  Melchisedcc,  Christ  is  a  higher 
Priest  tlian  AaronP;  aa  a  Son  reigning  over  the  house  of  God, 
Girist  is  a  greater  Ruler  than  the  legislator  whose  praise  it  was 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  4.  As  Author  of  a  final, 
complete,  and  unique  revelation,  Christ  stands  altogether  above 
the  prophets  by  whom  God  had  revealed  His  Mind  in  many 
modes  and  in  many  fragments,  in  revelations  very  various  as  to 
their  forma,  and,  at  certain  epochs,  almost  incessant  in-  their 
occurrence  ■■.  But  if  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
was  to  be  completely  established,  a  further  comparison  was 
necessary.  The  later  Jewish  theologians  had  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Sinaitic  Law  through  the  agency 
of  angels  acting  as  delegates  for  the  Most  High  God^.  The 
Author  of  Christianity  might  be  superior  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  could  He  challenge  comparison  with  those  pure 
and  mighty  spirits  compared  with  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  insignificant 
and  ainful  %  The  answer  is,  that  if  Christ  is  not  the  peer  of  the 
angels,  this  is  because  He  is  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  angels 
are  ministers  of  the  Divine  Will ;  they  are  engaged  in  stated 
services  enjoined  on  them  towards  creatures  lower  than  them- 
selves, yet  redeemed  by  Christ  \  But  He,  in  His  glory  above 
the  heavens,  is  invested  with  attributes  to  which  the  highest 
augel  could  never  pretend.  In  His  crucified  but  now  enthroned 
Humanity,  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high";    He   is   seated  there,  as  being  Heir  of  all   things *; 


1  Ibid.  iii.  6,6:  ko!  MwoSi  ^iv  mirris  iv  Ship  t^  otif  oStoS,  is  flsfiiTBj', 

XpiffTit  Si,  iis  vlhs  M  Thy  okor  a&ron,  oZ  oUis  ii^^f  V<«.     The 

preceding  worda  are  yet  more  noteHOrthy :  Moaea  and  the  house  of  Israel 
stand  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  relation  of  creature  to  the  Creator.  ttAeio™! 
-yip  dSi^s  oStoi  irnpi  Mo'cfS"  ^Jiurtu,  itafl'  BaorvXeloyB,  TiM"  (X"  ^"i'  "'«'"'  ^ 

KOToo-irti«irTai  (so.  Jesua  Christ),  esJi.  So  too  the  oirj  BeuS  ^in-os  of  ver.  12 
tefera  most  naturally  to  our  Lord,  not  to  the  Father. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I  :  itoAufifpBi  xal  iraXvTpiiras  iriKai  6  €)ihs  AoX^oa!  toTs  Tunpiaiv 

■  Ibid,  ii,  2:  &  Ji'  iyyf'Kaiv  \<iXii9fis  \iyos.  Acts  vii.  38  ;  jUetJ  tov 
iyy^Aotf  TOV  XoAoCi'Tot  atnif  it  r$  ipfi  SirS.  Ibid.  ver.  53  ;  oi-rais  sXi&cTt 
riif  viiiBv  €11  SioTOTii  hyyiXur.  Gai,  iii.  19 :  b  yinas  . .  .  ifrnfftTt'ei)  . .  . 
SioToyeb  Bi'  hyyiXuy.  ^       ^ 

'  Heb.  i.  14;  KtvroupyiKb.  nrfufioro,  tit  haKoyiny  amanWiiitra  81a  toui 
fisX\oiTa5  KXitpovoixfo'  aaniipiov. 

"  Ibid.  ver.  J!  ixiSiafy  le  Ssji^  t^j  /tpyoMootli'iji  iv  5i|"jAo.!. 
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the  aDgels  themselves  are  hut  a  povtioa  of  Hia  vast  inheritance. 
The  dignity  of  His  titles  is  indicative  of  His  essential  rank  J. 
Indeed  He  is  expressly  addressed  aa  God  2;  and  when  He 
is  termed  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son,  the  full  sense  of  that 
terra  is  drawn  out  in  language  adopted,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdoms,  and  not  less  explicit  than  that  which  we 
have  heen  considering  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiane,  although 
of  a  distinet  type.  That  He  is  One  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth  eternally  from  the  Father's  Essence,  like  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  parent  fire  with  which  it  is  unbrokenly 
joined,  ia  implied  in  the  expression  airavyao-fia  -nji  h&^rji\  That 
He  is  hoth  personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  literally  equal 
to,  Him  of  Whose  Essence  He  is  the  adequate  imprint,  is 
taught  us  in  the  phrase  x''p'""'IP  "^^  uTroo-Tdueois  c.  By  Him, 
therefore,  the  universe  was  madc'^;  and  at  this  moment  all 
things  are  preserved  and  upheld  in  being  by  the  fiat  of  His 
almighty  word^.  What  created  angel  can  possibly  compare 
with  Him  t  In  the  Kame  which  He  hears  and  which  unveils 
His  Nature  f ;  in  the  honours  which  the  heavenly  intelligences 
themselves  may  not  refnse  to  pay  Him,  even  when  he  ia  enter- 
ing upon  His  profound  Self-humiliation  S ;  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  ministerial  duties  and  His  Divine  and  unchanging 
Royalty*';  in  His  relationship  of  Creator  both  to  earth  and 
heaven';    and  in  the  majestic  certainty  of  His  triumph  over 

I  Heb.  i.  4;  ToiroiT-(i  Kpfhrap  yiviiitvos  Tav  iyyifMn,  Srry  Birn^o/KjTfjiDi' 

that  the  suhject  of  the  whole  passage  is  tlie  XVord  noir  truly  Incarnate 
and  not  as  is  sometimes  assumed  Uie  pre-existent  Logos  alone  The 
ya  ifitim  w  nld  theref  )re  reftr  tu  tt  e  exaltation  of  our  Lord  a  Hamamiy 
(See  Ebrard  Comm  in  hic  }  St  Cjjil  observes  tl  at  it  does  not  imply 
that  m  Chnats  superior  nature  He  could  he  mtde  superLor  to  angtla 
Thes  p   199 

•  Ibid  ver  g  vphs  St  rhv  T  t>i',  6  Spi/ros  <rou  i  0fbs,  as  ihv  oiuva 
Till'  a  «yos       F<  xlv    b 

«  « lid  vu   16     cf  p    fi2  =  Hob   1   3 

li  Ibid  A  V  Exireoa  ma[,e  of  His  Person  So  Beza,  who  dreaded 
Anamsm  and  accordingly  used  'Person  insteal  of  '■ubstaiice  trcm 
an  apprehension  that   tbe  latter  rendering  would  here  imply  somtthmg 


'  opx^iSi  Kiijiit,  riji'  yriP  iSinehiicaa 
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all  who  ahali  oppose  tlie  advance  of  Hia  kingilom'', — we  reci^- 
nise  a  Being,  for  Wtose  Person,  altliough  It  be  clothed  in  e. 
finite  Human  Nature',  tliere  is  no  real  place  between  humanity 
and  God.  While  the  EpistJe  to  the  Hebrews  lays  even  a 
stronger  emphasis  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity™,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
BO  other  book  more  explicitly  asserts  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives. 

3.  Enough  will  have  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  moral  sense 
of  Socinianism,  nor  in  the  ditheistic  sense,  so  to  speak,  of 
Arianism,  but  in  the  literal,  metaphysical,  and  absolute  sense 
of  the  Catholic  Chureh.  Those  passages  in  hia  writings  which 
may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion  are  certainly  to 
be  referred  cither  to  his  anxiety  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  Manhood,  or  to  his  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
Christ's  Eternal  Sonship  is  Itself  derived  from  the  Person 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Father  Christ  eternally  receives  an 
equality  of  life  and  power,  and  therefore,  as  being  a  recipient. 
He  is  so  far  subordinate  to  the  Father.  We  have  indeed 
already  seen  that  Christ's  eternal  derivation  from  the  Father  ia 
set  forth  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  doctrine 
before  us,  as  it  lies  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  an  analysis  of  those  particular  texts  which 
proclaim  it  in  terms.  The  evidence  for  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  really  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  the  critics  may 
have  finally  decided  by  their  mici-oscopical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, whether  the  bar  of  the  9  in  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  or  is  not  really  discernible 
in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  The  doctrine  lies  too  deep  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  atfeoted  by  such  contingencies.  It  is 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  as.'^erted  by  St.  Paul  with  sufficient 
explicitness ;  but  it  is  implied  more  widely  than  it  is  asserted. 
Just  as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  whole  didactic  activity  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  so  is  it  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
central  and  most  vital  teaching  of  His  great  ambassador.  You 
cannot  make  St.  Paul  a  preacher  of  Humanit arianism,  without 


'  e«  Tofn  ixSp"l'S  a-™  6m 


«  Ibid.  y.  14,  18,  i 
TI] 
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warping,  mutilating,  degrading  his  wliole  recorded  mind.  Par- 
ticular texts,  when  duly  isolated  from  the  Apostle's  general 
teaching,  may  be  pressed  with  plausible  effect  into  the  service 
of  Arian  or  Humanitarian  theories  ;  hut  take  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  it  mast  be  admitted  to  centre  in  One  Who 
is  at  once  and  truly  God  as  well  as  Man. 

St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pupil  of  less 
originality  and  genius  might  speak  of  a  master  in  moral  truth, 
whose  ideas  he  was  recommending,  expanding,  definiTig,  defend- 
ing, popularizing,  among  the  men  of  a  later  generation.  St.  Paul 
never  professes  to  be  workmg  on  the  common  level  of  human 
power  and  knowledge  with  a  master  from  whom  he  differed,  as 
an  inferior  teacher  might  differ,  only  in  the  degree  of  his  capacity 
and  authority.  St.  Paul  always  writes  and  speaks  as  becomes 
the  slave  of  Jesus.  He  is  indeed  a  most  willing  and  enthusiastic 
slave,  reverently  gathering  up  and  passionately  enforcing  all 
that  touches  the  work  and  glory  of  that  Divine  Master  to  Whom 
he  has  freely  consecrated  his  liberty  and  his  life. 

In  St.  Paul's  earliest  sermons,  we  do  not  find  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus  a  more  prominent  element  than  the  glories 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  redemptive  work.  That  the  reverse 
is  the  case  is  at  once  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  great  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  The  past  history  of  Israel  is  first  summarized  from  a 
point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  purely  preparatory  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  anticipated  Saviour " ;  and  then  the  true 
Measiahship  of  Jesus  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist",  to  the  correspondence  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  Death  with  the  prophetic  announcements  p,  and  to 
the  historical  fact  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave  %  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  apostles  as  distinctly  "■  as  it  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  «.  Thus  the  Apostle  reaches  his  prac- 
tical conclusion.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  condition 
of  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  (how  strangely  must  such 
words  have  sounded  in  Jewish  ears  !)  justification  from  all 
things  from  which  men  could  not  he  justified  by  the  divinely- 
given  law  of  Moses  t.  To  deny  Jesus  Christ  is  to  incur  those 
penalties  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  denounced  against  scornful 

»  Acta  xiii.  ij-aj.  "  Ibid.  Tera.  54,  15.  P  Ibid.  tera.  26-30. 
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indifference  to  the  voice  of  God  and  to  the  present  tokens  of 
His  Love  and  Power  ". 

At  first  sight,  St.  Paul's  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the  Areo- 
pagus might  seem  to  be  rather  Theistie  than  Christian,  St.  Paul 
had  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  '  philosophical'  audience  which  imagined 
that  'Jesus  and  the  Eesurrection'  were  two  'strange  demons^,' 
who  might  presently  be  added  to  the  stock  of  deities  already 
venerated  by  the  Athenian  populace.  St.  Paul  is  therefore  eager 
to  set  forth  the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Christendom  ; 
hut,  although  he  insists  chiefly  on  those  Divine  attributes  which 
are  observable  in  nature  and  Providence,  his  sermon  ends  with 
Jesus.  After  shewing  what  God  is  in  Himself  v,  and  what  are 
the  natural  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  mankind  z, 
St  Paul  touches  the  conscience  of  his  Athenian  audience  by  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  the  vulgar  idolatry  which  it  despised  »,  and 
he  calls  men  to  repent  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  judgment, 
which  conscience  itself  foreshadowed.  But  the  certainty  of  that 
judgment  has  been  attested  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  future  Judge  \ 

Or,  listen  to  SL  Paul  as  with  fatherly  authority  and  tender- 
ness he  is  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christ,  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  on  the  strand  of  Miletus.  Here  the 
Apostle's  address  moves  incessantly  round  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
He  protests  that  to  lead  men  to  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*^,  had  been  the  single  object 
of  his  public  and  private  ministrations  at  Ephesus.  He  counts 
not  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  only  he  can  complete  the  mission 
which  is  so  precious  to  him  because  he  has  received  it  from  the 
Lord  Jesus ^.  The  presbyters  are  bidden  to  'shepherd  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  Own  Blood^ ;' 

°  Acf3  liii.  40 :  ^AfirtT*  oly  n)i  iir(\6g  iip'  i^as  tJ  tlpn^&or  ir  to7s 
Trporpiiraii'  '"IBtre,  til  «aTn^potijTai,  Koi  GavfidfraTf  hol  iipafivBtirt'  Sti  ipyoy 
iyii  ip^i^oiuu  iv  TOH  Tinffcus  oiiUv.'   Hah.  i.  5. 

>  Acts  XYii.  18 ;  ^iittiy  Saifioylav  SoHti  ffctrayycAf  ^¥  flvai. 

»  Ibid.  vera.  14,  Jg.  '  Ibid.  yera.  26-28. 

»  Ibid.  TCTB.  20,  30.  •■  Ibid.  ver.  31. 


In  the  tbird  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament.  Dean  Alford  restored  the 
reading  toS  ecou,  which  he  bad  abandoned  for  Kupiov  in  the  t«a  former 
editions.     Nothing  tan  be  added  to  the  argument  of  the  note  in  hia  fifth 
edition.    For  Kvflm  are  A,  C,  D,  E  ;  for  Qiav,  B,  H,  Syr.,  Vulg. 
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aflil  the  Apostle  concludes  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jcsiia  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  which 
was  then  reverently  treasured  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive '.' 

In  the  two  apologetic  discourses  delivered,  the  one  from  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  before  the  angry  multitude,  and 
the  other  in  the  council-chamber  at  Cfesarea  before  King 
Agrippa  IT.  of  Chalcis,  St.  Paul  jiistifies  his  missionary  activity 
by  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  followed  his  conversion.  Everything  had  turned 
upon  a  fact  which  the  Apostle  abundantly  insists  upon; — he 
had  received  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  Jesus  Who  had  spoken  to  St,  Paul  from  heaven  S;  it  was 
Jesus  Who  had  revealed  Himself  as  persecuted  in  Hia  suffering 
Church  li;  it  was  to  Jesus  that  St.  Paul  had  surreudered  his 
moral  liberty  i ;  it  was  from  Jesus  that  he  had  received  specific 
orders  to  go  into  Damascus  ^  ;  Jesus  had  commissioned  him  to 
be  a  minister  and  witness  both  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
truths  which  were  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  him';  it  was  by 
Jesus  that  he  was  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  'to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,'  continued  the  Heavenly 
Speaker,  '  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  tliem  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  ".'  It 
was  Jesus  Who  had  appeared  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  in  an 
ecsttKy  in  the  Temple,  had  bidden  him  leave  Jerusalem  suddenly, 
and  had  sent  him  to  the  Gentiles".  The  revelation  of  Jesus  had 
been  emphatically  the  turning-point  of  the  Apostle's  life  ;  it  had 
first  determined  the  direction  and  had  then  quickened  the 
intensity  of  his  action.  He  could  plead  with  truth  before  Agrippa 
that  he  had  not  been  diaobedieut  unto  the  heavenly  vision". 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Lord  Who  in  Hia  glorified 
Manhood  thus  speaks  to  Hia  servant  from  the  skies,  and  Who 
is  withal  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  p,  is  no 


f  Acts  SI.  S5 ;  /injfiDwism  t<  tSk  \iyav 

»  Ibid.  sxii.  7 ;  xxvi.  14.       »  Ibid.  xsii. 
k  Ibid.                                  1  Ibid.  xiri. 

to;  Kvfiou  'lij<r«0, 

8  :  xsri.  IS.        i 

16.                -  lb!d 

p  iiajroffTfXa  ire. 
1  oup(o'/(ji  on-Toiri?. 
ijroxa\i<^iu  rbr  Tioji 
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Ibid. 
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isii.  10. 
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created  being,  is  neither  saint  nor  seraph,  hut  in  very  truth,  the 
Master  of  consciences,  the  Monarch  Who  penetrates,  inhabits, 
and  rules  the  secret  !ife  of  spirits,  the  King  Who  claims  the 
fealty  and  Who  ciders  the  ways  of  men  ^ 

St.  Paul's  popular  teaching  then  is  emphatically  a  '  preaching 
of  Jesus  Clirist  1.'  Our  Lord  is  always  the  Apostle's  theme  ; 
hut  thu  degree  in  which  His  Divine  glory  is  unveiled  varies  with 
the  capacities  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  listeners  for  bearing  the 
great  discovery.  The  doctrine  is  distributed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  a  lite  varying  manner  over  the  whole  text  of  St.  Panl's 
Epistles.  It  lies  in  those  greetings'  by  which  the  Apostle 
associates  Jesns  Clirist  with  God  the  Father,  as  being  the  source 
no  less  than  the  channel  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  It  is 
pointedly  asserted  when  the  Galatiaus  are  warned  that  St.  Paul 
is  'an  Apostle  not  from  men  nor  hy  man,  hut  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father  s.'  It  is  implied  in  the  beneiictions  which 
the  Apostle  pronounces  in  the  Name  of  Christ  without  naming 
tlie  Name  of  God  *.  It  underlies  those  early  apostolical  hymns, 
sung,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Redeemer's  honour  n;  it  justifies 


1  Acts  ix,  so  ;  itvii.  3,  18 ;  ssviii.  31  :  SiBJctkup  t(!  iffpl  ToS  Kvpiov  'biaov. 
C£.  Ibid.  V.  41 ;  a  Cor.  iy.  5. 

'  Rom.  I.  7  :  x^'  ^t""  ""^  (Iffint  in^  Stou  TlaTfhi  ti^^p  khI  Kvpfov  'iTjiTau 
X(«irToS.  1  Cor.  i.  3  ;  I  Cor.  i.  i ;  Gal.  i.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  2 ;  Phil.  i.  i ;  Col.  i, 
1 ;  I  Thess.  i.  I ;  2  Thess.  i.  a ;  Philemon  3.  In  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  z  Tim.  i,  2  ; 
Tit.  I  4,  l\«ts  ia  inserted  between  x"*?"  ^nd  sJp^nj,  probably  because  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  tteir  great  responsibilities,  need  the  pitying  merey  of 
God  more  than  Christian  laymen. 

'  Gal.  i.  I  :  oliK  air'  i<i9piinni)ir  aide  Si'  arBptttoii,  a\Ka  Sia  'Iigtrou  Xpiirritd 

'  Rom.  xvi.  20,  24 :  ^  X'^P'*  tou  KupTov  V"''  'I'!"'"''  XpurroS  jini  tJi'tbi' 
i/iSy.  I  Cor.  xvi.  23  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  In  Gal.  vi.  l3,  fwri  to3  xyti/mTBi 
bpav.  Phil.  iv.  33 ;  1  Thess.  V.  28.  2  TbesKii.  16:  alrrh!  H  i  Kbpm  iiiiSiv 
'Itaavi  Xpurris,  tial  i  Qihs  xal  nari^p  iin&r,  A  aycariiaas  ^/is!  Kal  SoSii  rapd- 
kKtiitiv  aiatiftcw  iral  i^viSo.  ^yad^  ip  ^ifpiTi,  irapcufoAcVeu  bfxuv  T^y  KapSlctSi  Kni 

"  Such  ore  1  Tim.  I  1 5 ,  from  a  hymn  on  redemption. 
XpiOTftj  'IijooCs 

kimpTa,\ois  ffi<rai. 
And  Ihid.  iii.  16,  from  a  hymn  on  our  Lord's  Incamition  and  triumph. 
i<pai'(pdie!t  ip  crnpKi, 
iSiKm^BTi  iy  Trpfi/iaTi, 
&'p&Tj  hyy4\ais, 
licyipixSri  ip  ievtmv, 

i'KlffTfilBl}    4v   xSlTfi^, 

(irtA^^^  iv  S6i^. 
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the  thaukBgJvings  and  doxologiee  poured  forth  to  His  praise^. 
It  alone  can  explain  the  application  of  passages,  which  aie  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  1 ;  such  an  application  would  have  heen  impoisilile 
unless  St.  Paul  had  renounced  his  belief  in  the  authority  and 
sacred  character  of  the  Hehrew  Scriptures,  or  had  explicitly 
recognised  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah  Himself 
visiting  and  redeeming  His  people. 

Mark  too  how  the  truth  hefore  us  enters  into  the  leading 
topics  of  St.  Paul's  groat  Epistles ;  how  it  is  presupposed  even 
where  it  is  not  asserted  in  terms.  Does  that  picture  of  the 
future  Judge  Whose  Second  Coming  is  again  and  again  brought 
before  ua  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  befit  one  who  is 
not  Divine  2)  Is  it  possible  that  the  Jnstifier  of  humanity  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Itomans  and  the  Galatiana  can  be  only  a 
human  martyr  after  all  3  Why  then  is  the  effect  of  His  Death  so 
distinct  in  kind  from  any  which  has  followed  upon  the  martyr- 
dom of  His  servants "  %  How  comes  it  that  by  dying  He  has 
And  I  Tim.  ii.  il-rj,  from  a  hymn  on  the  glories  of  martyrdom. 

si  apvo{i^i0a,  K&Kitvos  apvfiffirat  jfixas* 

iprfieaaBiu  iavriy  oil  Siea-rai. 
And  Tit.  iu.  4-7,  from  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  Balvationj  cf.  Keble's  Sermons 
Acad,  and  Occ,  p.  182. 

Zre  5e  ^  ^puitrrAriti  ffcJ  ^  ^i^ayBptoirta  iirttpdjnj  TmJ  Xfi^TTjpos  ^^iur  ©EOT, 
oiiK  i^  ifTfaif  Tuv  in  iiKaiotyiiv^  Zv  iTriiiiiaafitv  ^^e?f, 
oAAi  to™  riy  airad  fKiop,  rtrwcro'  V^f, 
S.l  XourpoB  iraXcyytvtalas,  no!  ivasaiv^freus  HNETMATOS  'APIOT, 
oE  i(fXffP  if  fl/xas  itAoi/ffiiuI,  5xi  'IHSOT  XPIITOT  toD  SoTJipos  w^ii', 
r™  8iKa(«flti'T4!  T^  iiieii'm  x^P"'< 
KMiprminoi  -/tinSsiitBn  kot'  JAirfSa  fiu^i  ojuiiou. 
Afthongh  ia  Tit.  iii.  4  2«Tflpoi  0eoO  refers  to  the  Father,  it  is  Jesns  Christ 
our  Sairioui  through  Whom  He  has  given  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments,  the 
grace  of  justification,  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal  life.    Jesns  is  the  more 
prominent  Subject  of  the  hymn.     Compare  the  fragment  of.  a  hjmn  on 
penitence,  based  on  Isa.  k.  i,  and  quoted  ia  Eph,  t.  14. 
tyttpai  6  irade&Saiv 
ffol  avdinti  ^K  Tap  pfKpiiVy 
Kol  itri!lia6aii  iTdi  i  Xpurris. 
'  Rom.  ii.  Si  and  perhaps  xvi.  17,  see  Ola.  in  loc;  I  Tim.  i.  12:  X'^P"'^X'" 
T^  irS^ivatxtiiTayTi  ^c  Xpiffr^  ^ItjiTov  r^  Kvpi^  Titxwy  k.t.A. 

»  e.g.  Joel  ii,  .1*  in  Rom.  i.  13  ;  Jer.  is,  2j,  54  in  1  Cor.  i.  31,  etc 
■  I  Thess.  ir.  16,  17;  2  Thess.  L  7,8;  ii,  8. 

»  Kom.  iii.  15,  26  ;  GaL  ii.  ifi,  etc.  St.  Paul's  ailment  in  Gal.  iii.  la 
implies  OUT  Lord's  Dirinity ;  since,  if  Christ  ia  merely  human.  He  would  be 

[lbct. 
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(wiliieved  that  restoration  of  the  rightful  relations  of  man's  being 
towards  God  and  moral  truth  \  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  Law  of  Sinai  had  alike  failed  to  secure  %  Does  not  the  whole 
representation  of  the  Seennd  Adam  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Edraans 
and  in  the  first  Epirtle  to  the  Corinthians  point  to  a  dignity 
more  than  human  %  Can  He,  Who  is  aot  merely  a  living  soul, 
but  a  quickening  Spirit ;  from  Whom  life  radiates  throughout 
renewed  humanity  j  from  Whom  there  flows  a  stream  of  grace 
more  abundant  than  the  inheritance  of  sin  wliich  was  bequeathed 
by  our  fallen  parent,— can  He  be,  in  His  Apostle's  mind,  merely 
one  of  the  race  which  He  thus  blesses  and  saves  ?  And  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  more  than  man,  is  it  possible  to  surest  any  interme- 
diate position  between  humanity  and  the  throne  of  God,  wliich 
St.  Paul,  with  his  earnest  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  could  have 
believed  Him  to  occupy  ? 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  is  not  especially 
maintaining  any  one  great  truth  of  revelation ;  he  is  entering 
with  practical  versatility  into  the  varied  active  life  and  pressing 
wants  of  a  local  Church.  Yet  these  Epistles  might  alone  suffice 
to  shew  the  high  and  unrivalled  honour,  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Apostle's  heart  and  thought.  Is  the  Apostle  contrasting  his 
preaching  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  world  around  him  %  Jesus  crucified"  is  his  central 
subject;  Jesus  crucified  is  his  whole  philosophy 'I.  Is  he  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  apostolic  labours  in  building  up  souls  or 
Churches  J  'Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay'  than  'Jesus 
Christ "'  Is.  he  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  Church  ^  It  is  not 
a  self-organized  multitude  of  religionists  who  ^ree  in  certain 
tenets,  but  'the  Body  of  Christ f.'  Is  he  arguing  against  sins 
of  impurity  %  Christians  have  only  to  remember  that  they  are 
members  of  Christ  S.    Is  he  deepening  a  sense  of  the  glory  and 

a  mediator  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator.  Of  the  two 
parties,  God  and  Israel,  the  fifffiTij!  of  the  Iiaw  could  properly  represent 
Israel  aboe.    The  fual-nis  of  i  Tim.  ii,  5  is  altogether  higher. 

=  I  Cor.  i.  *3,  34 :  ii/itis  Si  Kijpiiiraofwj'  Xpitniv  ^ffTttupm^e'i'oi' ....  ©*ou 
Sinaiuv  Koi  Sfoii  Do^ifai'. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  2:  oi  ylip  fitpifo  toS  tiStmi  ti  in  ijuv,  el  /tji  'liinow  'Kpurrhv, 
Kol  ToiJTOJ'  iimvfteii.ii'riv, 

•  Ibid.  iii.  11  :  etiiiKiov  y&p  &?,\oi'  o58(!i  Siii'aToi  fltirai  napi  -riy  Kclixfyov, 
is  itrriv  'lUffmil  i  XpurrSs.     Isa.  ssviii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  10. 

'  I  Cor.  xii.  27  :  fi/itli  St  iari  au/us  XpiHTav  xal  liiki)  in  fi/pou!.  Thus  he 
even  identifies  the  Churcli  with  Christ.  Ibid.  rer.  la  :  Koeairtp  y&ii  ri  aupa 
iv  iirri,  itol  ti4xti  Ix"  foXAa  ....  uStm  val  S  Xpioriis. 

e  Ibid,  vi.  15  :  ouk  oUoie  3ti  tS  adnata  i/iHr  /(s\ji  Xpierau  fOTic; 
VI] 
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of  the  responsibility  of  being  a  ChristiaJi  *  Cbristiana  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  them  except  they  be  reprobates  K 
Is  he  escommunicating  or  reconciling  a  fiagrant  offender  against 
natural  law  1  He  delivers  to  Satan  in  the  Name  of  Christ ;  he 
absolves  in  the  Person  of  Christ'.  Is  he  rebuting  irreverence 
towards  the  Holy  Eucharist  ?  The  broken  bread,  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  are  not  picturesque  symbols  of  an  absent  Teacher,  hut 
veils  of  a  gracious  yet  awful  Presence  ;  the  irreverent  receiver  is 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  Which  he  does  not 
' discern k'  Is  he  pointing  to  the  source  of  tte  soul's  biFth 
and  growth  in  the  life  of  light T  It  ia  the  'illumination  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Glory  of  Christ  Who  is  the  In  agn  of  God  ' 
it  is  the  '  illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  j,lory  of  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ '  Is  he  describmg  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  life?  It  is  j  rj  etual  telf  moitification  fjr  the 
love  of  Jesus,  that  the  moral  life  of  Jcus  may  be  manifested 
to  the  wotld  m  our  frail  human  nature™  Is  he  sketch  ng 
out  tiio  mtellectual  aim  of  his  mm  stry?  Every  thought  is 
to  be  brought  as  a  captive  into  submission  to  Christ ".  Ia  ho 
unveiling  the  motive  which  sustained  him  in  his  manifold  suf- 
ferings %  All  n  as  undergone  for  Christ ".  Is  he  suffering  from 
a  sereie  bodily  or  spiritual  affliction  %  Thrice  he  prays  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  relief.  And  when  he  is  told  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
removed,  since  in  jwsscssing  Christ's  grace  ho  has  all  that  he 

^  S  Cor.  xiii,  5 ;    fl  oS«  JiriyiwiJirKtTt  iiarro\is,  Bri  'IniroCi  Xoiirii  ^j-  viSt 

'  I  Cor.  V.  4,  s  :    ia  t$  oi'rffiaTi  tou  KvpW  V""  'Iw'', abf  -rij 

Smdiiti  ToS  Kvpiov  S/iSi'  "I^ooO  Xpurrou  irapaSoSi'oi  riv  raiouroy  rf  SaTav^. 
2  Cor.  ii.  lo !  Kol  T^p  iyib  *f  ti  XfxdfiiirMi",  4'  Hfxipt'l^u,  Si'  f/iai,  it  Tipomiwio 
XpitrroS,  T™  fii  itKtovtvrTiewiitr  fcri  toC  Sbto™. 

'  Ibid,  X.  l6:  Ti  iroT^pior  i?j  liXoyiaj  6  f!i\a^oufi.tK,  ohx\  icmva,via  tou 
alfiaros  toD  XpHTreO  inn  ;  rif  UprBV  tt  KkH/ttv,  ol^l  Koiyuiila  toC  crifi^TO! 
tov  XpioTQV  ioTi;  Ibid.  xi.  xj  :  8s  ftp  iaBIji  rbv  Stprev  rovrav  t)  Witi  tJ  jtot^- 
pioy  ToE  Kupiou  ifa^lias,  leoxo!  iarai  tou  (TiS^otoi  koI  uI/iotos  t'oS  Kupiou. 
Ibid.  ver.  2^:  tyhp  iieU>«  «aJ  li™^  icaji*!,  Kpi,^  iaoT^  MUi  ,al  irfpei,  ^J) 
BiiwpfvBf  th  aSiim  toE  Kupfou. 

'  3  Cor.  iv.  4-  The  god  of  tbis  world  has  blinded  the  tbouglits  of  tie 
unbelievers,  tis  ri  *ijj  avydaai  a!rto7s  lir  fiarurfihr  tou  tiayyeMov  rfit  Si^^s 
TOV  XpiiTToS,  as  iaiiv  lU&v  Toi  BfoE.  On  the  other  band,  God,  \Vho  bade 
light  shine  out  of  djirkneBS,  has  shined  in  the  hearts  of  believing  Christians, 
rpbs  ipuTi^^i,  Tfls  yvtivtais  T^i  Sdfqi  Toii  0<oi)  iy  wpoa^mf  'li,ffoS  XpurroO 
(ver.  6), 

"  Ibid.  ver.  lo:  Ua  kqI  ^  (uh  to3  'IjjffoC  4<'  t$  o-^^an  ft^p  ^ottpwfti. 

"  Ibid.  I.  5  :  alxiwf^TiCoiTt!  iraf  ail-ntui  e.'b  tjJi'  SirowuV  tov  XpioTou. 

°  Ibid.  xii.  loj  tlSaitv  h  iaSiyila,!,  ir  SPpfair,  in  IwdyKais,  if  hitr/fioT!, 
iv  i!ifroxicp(ais  virtp  X/jiotoE. 
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needs,  ho  rejoices  in  the  iiifirmity  agaiQst  which  he  had  prayed, 
'that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle  upon  himP.'  Would 
he  summarize  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  \  To  Christ 
he  owes  his  mental  philosophy,  his  justification  before  God,  his 
progressive  growth  in  holiness,  his  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  1.  Would  he  mark  the  happiness  of  instmctioa  in  that 
'hidden  philosophy  which  was  taught  in  the  Church  among  the 
perfect,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian world  %  It  might  have  saved  them  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  G!ory  '.  Would  he  lay  down  an  absolute  criterion  of  moral 
ruin  %  '  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha  s.'  Would  he  impart  aji  apostolical  bene- 
diction 'i  In  one  Epistle  he  blesses  his  readers  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  alone*;  in  the  other  he  names  the  Three  Blessed  Persons: 
but  'the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  is  mentionedj  not  only 
before  '  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  even  before  '  the 
love  of  God",' 

Here  are  texts,  selected  almost  at  random  from  those  two 
among  the  longer  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  most  entirely 
without  the  form  and  method  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  varied  contemporary  interests  and  contro- 
versies  of  a  particular  Church.  Certainly  some  of  these  texts, 
taken  alone,  do  not  assert  the  Divinity  of  Jeaus  Christ.  But 
put  them  together ;  add,  as  you  might  add,  to  their  number  j 
and  consider  whether  the  whole  body  of  language  before  you, 
however  you  interpret  it,  does  not  imply  that  Christ  held 
a  place  in  the  thought,  affections,  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
higher  than  that  which  a  sincere  Theist  would  assign  to  any 
creature,  and,  if  Christ  be  only  a  creature,  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  supreme  and  exacting  rights  of  God.  In  these  Epistles, 
it  is  not  the  teaching,  but  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christy 
upon  which  St.  Paul's  eye  appears  to  rest.  Christ  Himself  is,  in 
St.  Paul's  mind,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  acquitted  of  assigning  to  Him  generally  a 

P  3  Cor.  xii.  7-9:  iSiSii  1101  ffmiAoiJ'  t§  /rapni ....  firJp  roirou  tjiIs  Tiv 
Kipiov  iiapfnd\(ira^  Iva  S./roffrf  eat'  ^nov'  no]  fipTjKt  fioi,  '  'ApKil  tjoi  ^  X^^^ 
H01--  y\  yap  Bicnjils  (lou  ii'  aaStyflif  -rfKiioSrai.'  5(5.ffTa  o^c  tioAXoi'  «au;{^ao^oi 
ly  thT!  iaBfytiais  nov,  tva  ^iriff«i]|.iSoij  iif  ipi  i,  Bdm^.I  tou  XpiCfroC. 

Q  I  Cor.  i.  30 :  ts  ^tfii&ti  ijfiiv  troipia  anb  &t<iu,  SMCuotrinfTi  re  Kol  ayialTfibs 

•  Ibid.  iL  8  :  si  -yip  (yvaaai',  oil   &f  -rh-  Kipipy  t^i  nS^r,s  laraipaaav. 

•  Ibid.  iti.  iJ  i  rf  T«  08  ^rte?  Tip  ^ifiov  'Irxniv  Xpiarhv,  if""  hidOtiia, 
Haphii  cifla.  '  Ibid.  Ter.  J3.  "  2  Cor.  liii.  13. 
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prominence  wMch  is  inconsistent  with  serious  loyalty  to  mono- 
theistic truth. 

Stili  more  remarkably  do  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprison- 
ment present  us  with  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  Work  and  Person 
which  absolutely  presupposes,  even  where  it  does  net  in  terms 
assert,  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  Colossiaas  are  even  more  intimately  related  to 
each  other  than  are  those  to  the  Eomans  and  the  Galatians.  They 
deal  with  the  same  lines  of  truth;  they  differ  only  in  method 
of  treatment  Thit  to  the  Ephesians  is  devotional  and  expository ; 
that  to_  the  Colossmns  is  polemical.  In  the  Colossians  the  dignity 
of  Christ's  Peison  is  put  forward  most  explicitly  as  against  the 
speculations  of  a  Judaizing  theosopliy  -which  degraded  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  an  archangel  i,  and  which  recommended,  as  a 
suhstitutc  for  Christ's  redemptive  work,  ascetic  obsei-vaaces, 
grounded  on  a  trust  in  the  cleansing  and  hallowing  properties 
and  powers  of  nature  y.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Epiiesians  our 
Lord's  Personal  dignity  is  asserted  more  indirectly.  It  is 
implied  in  His  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  each 
other  and  to  God,  and  still  more  in  His  relationship  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  saints  2.  In  both  Epistles  we  encounter  two 
prominent  lines  of  thought,  each,  in  a  high  degree,  pointing  to 
Christ's  _  Divine  dignity.  The  first,  the  absolute  character  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  character  of 

»  Banr,  Vorleaurgen,  p.  374;  'Die  im  Cobsscrbrief  gemeraten  Engek- 
verehrer  seMan  ohae  Zweifel  Christua  selbat  in  die  Classe  der  Engel,  ats 
?™  tSiv  hfx<iriyi>^y,  wie  diess  Epipliani«a  ais  einen  Lehrsafz  der  Ebioiiiten 
angibt.  wogegen  der  Coloaaerbrief  mit  iJlem  Nachdruck  anf  ein  solehes  Koatfin 
•ritv  KfifwAV  dringt,  daas  alia,  was  vSM  dds  Haaft  eelha  iet,  mi!-  in  einem 
abioMen  AbMngiffheUs-verMUnisi  eu  Ikm  sfehend  gedtuAl  viird,  iL  19,' 

'  Ibid.  'Eine  Lehre,  weldie  deo  Menschen  in  religiSser  Hinsicht  von 
fleinem  natiirUchen  bUrgerliohcn  Sein,  von  der  materiellen  Natur  abhanirie 
machMi,  nod  aein  reUgiiiaes  Heil  durch  die  reinigende  nod  heiUgende  Kraft 
die  man  den  Elementen  nnd  Subalanzen  der  Welt  zuschrieb,  den  Einflusa 
der  Hmimols-cSrper,  das  natlirlich  Reine  im  Unterschied  von  dem  fur  unrein 
Gehaltenen  vermittelt  werden  li^aa,  aetzte  die  Tro.x.Ta  «0  ^d^tmv  an  dieaelbe 
Stelle,  welohc  nnr  Chnatns  ala  Erlftser  baben  soUte.  In  dieaem  Sinne  werden 
.  ■  f. ''™  •^"'X''"  -roS  K6fn«u  nnd  Christna  einander  gegenubergeatellt.  Das 
Mt  die  Philosophie  in  dem  Sinne  in  welcheni  das  Wesen  der  Philosopbie  als 
Weltweiaheit  bezeichnet  wird,  ala  die  Wissenschatt,  die  ca  mit  den  a-roixfia 
Tou  K6aiiao  zu  thun  hat.  Ala  Solche  iat  sie  auch  nar  eine  sfrh  iititii  eine 
bloaae  iropiiloffir  tSlv  ivfpiiirvv.' 

■  Ibid,  p.  2;o ;  'Der  transcendenten  Christolope  dieacr  Briefe  nnd  ihrer 
daranf  bcrulienden  Anachauung  von  dem  allca  nmfaaaenden  und  iiher  alles 
tibcrgreifenden  Charakter  des  Cbristenthuraa  iat  es  ganz  gemass,  daaa  aie  in 
der  Lehre  ron  der  Eeseligung  der  Menaohen  auf  cine  tlborzeitli'che  Vorlier- 
beatimmung  zuriickgeben,  Epb.  i.  4,  f.' 
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heathenism  and  Judaism  ■ ;  the  second,  the  ve-crcative  power 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  •>.  In  hoth  Epistles  the  Church  is  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  spiritual  society  =  which,  besides  embraeing  as 
its  heritage  all  races  of  the  world,  pierees  the  veil  of  the  unseen, 
and  includes  the  families  of  heaven  ^  in  its  majestic  compass. 
Of  this  society  Christ  is  the  Head  %  and  it  is  '  His  Body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  That  filleth  a]l  in  all.'  Christ  is  the  predestined 
point  of  unity  in  which  earth  and  heaven,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
meet  and  are  one  f.  Christ's  Death  is  the  triumph  of  peace  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Peace  with  God  is  secured  through  the 
taking  away  of  the  law  of  condemnation  by  the  dying  Christ, 
"Who  nails  it  to  His  Cross  aud  openly  triumphs  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  E.  Peace  among  men  is  secured,  because  tha  Cruss 
ia  the  centre  of  the  regenerated  world,  as  of  the  moral  universe  l". 
Divided  races,  reli)fions,  nationalities,  classes,  meet  beneath  the 
Cross ;  they  embrace  as  brethren  ;  they  are  fused  into  one  vast 
society  which  is  held  together  by  an  Indwelling  Presence,  re- 
flected in  the  general  sense  of  boundless  indebtedness  to  a 
transcendent  Love'.     Hence   ia  these   Epistles  such   marked 

■  Banr,  Vorlesungea,  p.  173 :  '  So  ist .  .  ,  auch  die  absolute  Erhabenhe  t 
des  ChristenthTinis  vibet  judentlinm  und  Hcidenthnm  ansgesprochen  Beide 
verbulteD  sich  gleich  negativ  (but  bj  no  means  in  tbe  same  degree)  zum  Chns- 
tenthum,  das  ihnen  gegenijber  j  \6^s  rflt  4Xi]Sf(M  1st  Eph  1  13  oder  ^as 
im  Gegensatz  von  vKlrros  (v.  8).  Die  Judes  und  die  He  den  wareu  wej,en  dtr 
(dl^meinen  Siiudhilftigkeit  dem  giittlichGn  Zom  veriallen  Eph  11  3  Der 
religiose  Charakter  des  Heiilenthnois  wird  Doch  besondera  dadurch  hezeichnet 
dass  die  Helden  iSioi  4r  t^  K6ap.^  sind  (ii.  17)  (VKOTaiuyoi  tji  Stapo  a  EcTti 
(iv.  l3),  imiWoTpiaii4roi  t^i  Cms  tou  Siov  iict  TJ)v  &7VDIBI'  t>ii>  oJitoi'  Iv 
alrroa  (iv.  l8),  Tt/nmiiouiiT«  nori  Til"  ttioii'o  tou  kAtmo"  ToiiTmi  itaii  Tii- 
ipXii^a  T^i  jfoutrfos  ToO  aipos  (ii.  z).  Beiden  Religionen  gegeiidber  1st  das 
Christeutliun]  die  absolute  Religion.  Der  aJi'ofuif  1  harakler  des  Okiistm 
thma  setisl  aber  ist  bedingt  darck  die  Pereaa  Cknati 

b  Col.  iii.  q;  Eph.  iv.  11  sqq.;  cf.  Ibid,  i!  h  10  Banr  Vorle«ungen 
p.  270:  'DieGcade  ist  das  den  Menschen  durth  deu  Glauben  an  Chnet  s 
Deu  schafTende  Princip.  Etnas  Neuea  muss  namlicli  der  Uensch  dnrcb 
daa  Cbristenthum  werden.' 

T^  Hdffiiif,  tial  fiTTt  iiitfniQipapo6ti€i'Qif.  Epb.  i.  13  ^  Epli  lu    ie; 

e  Eph.  i.  33,  33  :  avriiy  tSwics  inipa\i}i'  Sirep  irivTa  tji  iKsXijofn,  firii  iml 

f  Ibid.  ver.  10 :  h'aiteipa^oiuiTaiT0ai  rk  irdyra  if  t^  XfiifFTt^j  rd  rt  4p  TOis 
cbpajJoTi  Koi  t^  4^i  r^s  7^; '  iv  aur^,  ii/  ^  rciU  4K\Ttpii&7}fm'. 

8  Col.  ii.  t4.  J5-  .  , 

^  Col.  i.  20,  21:  Sf*  atriflj  aJroKaTctWd^ai  t&  irAvro.  eU  a^^p,  eiprji/inroi^iiras 
BiA  TOU  oVhtos  tou  OTOupou  oStou,  5i'  aSToiJ,  tire  rk  irl  t^s  y^s,  tht  ri  iy 

'  Ibid.iii.'ll:  obH 
$(tpiis,  'SxiHh  iouAos, 
TI] 
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emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  ^ ;  since 
the  reunion  of  moral  beings  shewa  forth  Christ's  Personal  Glory. 
Christ  is  the  Unifier,  As  Christ  in  His  Passion  is  the  Combiner 
and  Eeoonciler  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven ;  so  He  ascends 
to  heaven.  He  descends  to  hell  on  His  errand  of  reconciliation 
and  combination '.  He  institutes  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  ™ ; 
He  is  the  Boot  from  which  her  life  springs,  the  Foundation  on 
which  her  superstructure  rests  ^i;  He  is  the  quickening,  or"an- 
izing.  Catholicizing  Principle  within  her  ",  The  closest  of  natural 
ties  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  His  relation  to  her ;  she  is  His 
bride.  For  her,  in  His  love,  He  gave  Himself  to  death,  that 
He  might  sanctify  her  by  the  cleansing  virtue  of  His  baptism, 
and  might  bo  present  her  to  Himselt^  her  Lord,-  ' ' 


serve  tiie  moral  inferences  in  vers.  Ij-r4,  the  measure  of  charity  being 
Kaflii  Kui  i  Xpicrrii  ixaplaaTO  iiuv.  Especially  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  re- 
nondleil  beneath  the  Cross,  because  the  Cross  cancelled  the  obligatoriness  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Bph.ii.  14-17:  abris  yii,  iarir  ii  tlp^nj  iiiiav,  i  xoi^ffM 
^h  ktu/iiTipa  fi.,  na!  ri  f«mf7oix»  to3  ifpayiiav  Afiuai,  rjjc  tx.Spw/  ir  ty  aapKl 
alrtoB,  t)ip_p6iiar  tSiv  tynXmi  ir  Siytuuri,  xcnapyiiaar  Iva  toiis  Sio  ktIotj  ^i- 
iairr^  tis  em  Kaivio  irBparoi;  iroiSii'  tiiiiiojii',  ko!  iiroKflTaM.(£f  p  to6i  in'pitr^pims 
Ir  iiii  ad/ucTi  tip  ©(^  SA  rav  FraopoS,  i«-n«T«fraj  TJii/  txipair  if  avT^. 

"  Baur,  Chriatenthum,  p.  119:  '  Die  Einheit  iat  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der 
Kirehe,  diese  Einheit  ist  mit  alien  zu  ihr  gehorenden  Momenten  durch  daa 
Christenthum  gegeben,  es  ist  Ein  Leib,  Bin  Geiat,  Em  Herr,  Ein  Glanbe.  Eine 
Taufe  a.  s.  w.  Eph.  iv.  4,  f. . . . .  Von  diesem  Punkt*  ana  steigt  die  Anaohaaang 
holier  hinanf,  bis  dahin,  wo  dec  Grund  aller  Einheit  liegt.  Die  eioigande, 
eine  allgemeine  Gemeinscliaft  atiftende  Kraft  dea  Todea  Christi  Usst  sich  nur 
darans  begreifen,  dasa  Cliiigtm  iilerhmpt  der  alles  tragetide  md  m»am- 

■mmhallmde  CentralpankU  des  gamen  Univeraame  fat Die  Christologie 

der  Beiden  Briefe  hiingt  aufj  Innigate  zusammen  mit  dem  in  der  unmittel- 
baren  Gegeowart  gegebenen  Bediirfnrss  der  Einignng  in  der  Idee  der  Einen, 
alle  Unterschiedo  und  Gegensafze  in  sich  aufhebendeo  Kirehe.  Es  ist,  wenn 
wir  nns  in  die  Anschauongsweise  dieser  Briefe  hineinyersetzen,  schon  ein 
acht  kathotisches  Bewusstsem  das  sich  in  ihnen  ausspricht.'  This  may  be 
fully  admitted  without  accepting  Baur'a  conclusions  as  to  the  datfi  and 
nuthorahip  of  the  two  Epistles. 

'  Eph.  ir.  10;  S  Kinafiis,  aiiTis  iim  kbI  i  ivafiits  iirepiru  irimui'  iSiv 
lApavdv,  T™  xAijpioin)  rh  Trivra. 

m  Ibid,  vers.  11-13:  kaI  aSrii  iSmxf  Totn  p.ir  iiroOTjJoi,!,  roti  5e  irpo- 
^Tos,  Toii  e^  tbayytXiatai,  touj  5J  Toi/iUas  ital  SiSaiTKiiKms,  irpit  rbi' 
KatapTtniiiiv  rHv  S7W,  tls  fpyov  Snuroi/ias,  di  or/ccSu^iiji'  toD  aii/urrgs  tciB 

XplffToC-     /ifXpi    KOTOIT^ITBflfJ'   oi    Jtil^fs    til    T^JK    (VliTTJTO    T^S    iriTTiUi    Xai 

t5j  iTTi-jviiofa.!  ToB  VloS  tov  e*ofi,  f!s  fifSpa  Tt^do*,  lis  pjTpay  ^A.i«fas  toC 
rXnpiim/ros  too  XpioroC. 

"  Col.  ii.  7  ;  ippi^iaixipoi  Hat  ^oufoSo/ioiwei'oi  in  atir^. 

■>  Eph.  iv.  15,  16  :  i  XpiffTjt,  ^{  oS  xat  Ti  eHfia  avr^pf,o\oyo6^iyov  «al 
cnineiBuCi/ifoi'  Si^  iriirns  apii!  rfii  i-!rixnpr]jlas,  kixt  ivipyfiav  4r  f^tTpif 
iybs  fwioTou  jtt/jous,  tiju  afiJiJD'ii'  tcjB  mi,iioT0i  iroieTrai  eh  oUaSoiiiiy  eauToS 
iy  oycijrii.     Col.  ii.  19. 
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immaculate,  gioriouB  P.  And  thus  He  is  the  Standard  of  per- 
fection with  which  she  must  stniggle  to  correspond.  Her  mem- 
hera  must  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  not 
to  mention  the  great  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  that  Epistle  to  possess 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  attrihutes  of  Deitya.  In 
the  allusions  to  the  Three  Moat  Holy  Persons,  which  so  remark- 
ably underlie  the  structure  and  surface-thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  most  significantly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ''.  He  is  the  Invisible  King, 
Whose  slaves  Christians  are,  and  Whose  Will  is  to  be  obeyed  \ 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  His  kingdom  t;  the  Church  is  subject 
to  Him".  He  is  the  Object  of  ChristiaD  study,  and  of  Christian 
hope^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  expressly  said 
that  all  created  beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  when 
His  triumph  is  complete,  shall  acknowledge  the  majesty  even  of 
His  Human  Nature^.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  described 
as  the  preaching  Christ  ^.  Death  is  a  blessing  for  the  Christian, 
since  by  death  he  gains  the  eternal  presence  of  Christ  \  The 
Philippians   are    specially  pri  il  g        n  ti  ' 

merely  to  believe  on  Christ,  bu         uff  H  m       Th  Ap 

p  Eph.  V.  *5-i7 :  *  XpiffTiii  \-^It  S 

irofiooT^oTJ  iStSji  laiiT$  ^I'SoJoi',  t!j  of  it 


'  Eph.  i.  3:    narJip  ToD  Kup!oi;,  6  if 

ver.  13  :  iir^paylirSyiTi  tdi  nndiimi,  vt 

pyary^y  ol  t^pArfpoi  4p   ivi  Iltei^^a  IT      pa  €     p 

are,  the  Son  of  Whose  Body  we  are  m  m    m  Spin         Vh  se     fba 

partake,  seem  to  be  glanced  at  by    h    ad  d  g  lati  na 

to  the  firayytKia.     Of.  Ibid.  iii.  14- 

■  Ibid.  \i.  6 :  nil  kst'  i^fiBa^|xoio       tw         iai  iX 

'  Ibid.  V.  S :  in  Tij  SairiKfla  loD  Xp  oi  O 

irAtliw  ToE  TioS  tSs  oyiiirjj!  abrav. 

"  Eph.  V.  34 :  s^  iKHKridla  birB-ric      at  if 

>  Ibid.iv.  ^Q■,  i.  t^. 

y  Phil.  ii.  TO :   Hva  iv  r^  o^d^T  ^  pap 

Iriyilui'  Kai  Koraxeariav.    Cf.  St,  C  nl  A        T         p 

'  Ibid.  i.  16 !  rip  Xpimiir  Katayy  8  sr 

"  Ibid.  ver.  23  :  imSuidav  tx"'  f''  ''^  kvOKvaai,  ko)  ahv  Xpia70  tloai. 

•■  Ibid.  ver.  ig  :   ifun  ix'V'"^'!  ''^  ^"'P  XpitrroD,  ou  /i.6yBy  ri  ils  alrriy  ^i 
TtiiLy^  £AAc(  Kai  t^  inrtp  ainov  itdaXfiVt 
TI] 
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trusts  in  Jesus  Christ  that  it  will  he  possible  to  send  Timothy 
to  PMlippi'^,  He  contrasts  the  selfishness  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians with  a  disinterestedness  that  seelis  tlie  things  (it  is  not 
aaid  of  God,  but)  of  Christ  li.  The  Christian  'boast'  or  'glory' 
centres  in  Christ,  as  did  the  Jewish  in  the  Law*  ;  the  Apostle 
had  counted  alt  hia  Jewish  privileges  as  dung  that  he  m^ht  win 
Christ  f ;  Christ  strengthens  him  to  do  all  things  s ;  Christ  will 
one  day  change  this  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  become 
of  like  form  with  the  Body  of  His  glory,  according  to  the  enei^y 
of  His  ability  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself  k  In  this 
Epistle,  as  in  those  to  the  Corintliians,  the  Apostle  is  far  from 
pursuing  any  one  line  of  doctrinal  statement :  moral  exhor- 
tations, interspersed  with  allusions  to  persons  and  matters  of 
interest  to  himself  and  to  the  Philippians,  constitute  tho  staple 
of  his  letter.  And  yet  how  constant  are  the  references  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  inconsistent  are  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  with 
any  conception  of  His  Person  wtich  denies  His  Divinity  ! 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  distinguished,  not  merely  by  the 
specific  directions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  Christian 
hierarchy  and  religious  societies  in  the  apostolical  Church', 
but  also  and  especiaOy  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the 
vital  distinction  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy''.    Each  of  these 


'  Ibid,  iii,  3  ;  kuvx&Iix™  \v  Xpior^  'Itjo-oD. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  8  ;  Si"  gi-  t4  irdnTa  i^iuMnv  Kn!  ifidHjuu  aKi^OKa  Syai,  T™ 

B  Ibid.  iv.  13 :  micro  laxiu  fv  r^  ii^imnoOvrl  ^t  Xpiorf. 
■■  Ibid,  iii  ai  !  ti  /itrairxviwriafi  ri  aufut  t^s  TaJftiriiiKBi  vn&y,  th  rh 
ytofuBai  afrri  iritituippav  t»  a<iiian  rfli  Sriftji  airrod,  kbtiI  tV  Iriayiiop  toG 

i  I  Tiro.  iii.  iv.  v.;  Tit.  i.  5-9;  u.  1-10,  &c. 

*  St.  Paul's  language  implies  that  the  inie  faith  ia  to  the  soul  what  the 
most  necessary  conditiona  of  health  are  to  the  body,  iyiatnovaa  SiSacrna^Ia 
(1  Tim.  i.  la;  Tit.  i,  g;  ii.  l);  so  \6yas  871*11  (Tit.  ii.  8),Arfvo,  frymipo-Td 
(a  Tim.  i.  13),  Thus  the  ottbodos  teaching  ia  styled  jj  Kakii  SiSairKaXia 
(t  Tim,  iy.  6),  or  simply  i,  SiSaffKoAfu  (Ibid.  vi.  i),  as  though  do  other 
deserved  the  name.  Aiiy  deviation  {erepaSiSiur«a\fiv,  Ibid.  i.  3 ;  iri.  3)  ia 
aelf-condemned  as  being  Buch.  The  heretic  prefera  his  own  aelf-chosen 
private  way  to  the  universally-received  doctrine ;  he  is  to  be  cnt  oiT,  after 
two  admonitions,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  (Tit.  iii.  10)  on  the 
ground  that  l^iaTpa-mai  S  toioutos,  koI  aiiapTivti,  Siv  alfroKmiiKpiTO!  (Ibid.). 
Heresy  is  spoken  of  by  turns  as  a  crime  and  a  misfortune,  rtpl  Ti/v  irlunr 
iKwiynffay  (l  Tim.  i.  19};  iirsirAoniSjirTa,'  &Trb  t^s  iriirrtais  (Ibid.  vi.  10); 
iript  Thy  iA'isBtiai' -tiarixnior  {2  Tim,  ii.  18).  Deeper  error  is  characterized 
in  severer  terms,  aimirtiiiriieTiu  t5i  irloraoj,  irpoo-fXniT"  ntiiaan  'r^^ntls 
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liaea  of  teaching  radiates  from  a  moat  exalted  conception  of 
Christ's  Person,  whether  He  is  the  Source  of  ministerial  powerV 
or  the  Sun  and  Centre-point  of  orthodox  truth  ™.  In  stating 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  these  Epistles  insist  strongly  upon 
its  universality".  The  whole  world  was  redeemed  in  the  inten- 
tion of  Christ,  however  that  intention  might  he  limited  in  effect 
by  the  will  of  man.  As  the  theories,  Judaiaing  and  Gnostic, 
which  confined  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  to  raees 
or  classes,  were  more  or  less  Humanitarian  in  their  estimate 
of  His  Person ;  so  along  with  the  recognition  of  a  world- 
embracing  redemption  was  found  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Ee- 
deemer.  Accordingly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  taught  both  in  express  terms"  and  by  tacit 
implication.  His  functions  as  the  Awarder  of  indulgence  and 
mercy P,  His  living  invisible  Presence  in  the  Churchy  His 
active  providence  over  His   servants,  and  His   ready  aid   in 

Iral  SfSafrrca\faiT  Scu^oviafr ....  KtKvfT't\p\aay.ivt£V  ^^\l'  lE^'a^  ^vv^l^^iv  k.tX. 
(1  Tim.  iv.  I,  2);  r^oi  aviiir-rainai  t^  nAi?^^'?,  Erffpwiroi  KOTf^flnp/i^poi  Tbv 
yoVr,  aSiim>xoi  Tnpi  t^v  itIot.i'  (a  Tim.  iii.  8) ;  ijri  rfli  ixr,9tias  ti).'  hci^r 
&roirrp4i(,oi><riv,  Arl  Bi  Tobi  n^floui  ;KTpaH"'<"'fiu  (Ibid.  iv.  +).  Heresy  aats 
Its  way  into  the  spiritual  body  like  a  gHngrene,  d  \6yoj  ainav  £fs  yAyyptuvKi 
val^v  t^ti  (Ibid.  ii.  17).  It  is  observable  tliat  tbioagbout  theae  Epistles 
•wiiTTis  is  not  the  subjective  apprehension,  but  the  objecth-e  body  of  truth ; 
not,^ifos  qa&  ereditiir,  but  ihe  Faith.  And  the  Church  is  ffrixoi  Kdl  iSpalm/ia 
T5t  iAij9*i«  (i  Tim.  iii.  Tj).  This  truth,  which  the  Church  supports,  it 
already  embodied  in  a  ATtprhaais  iyiawiin-aiv  \iyar^2  Tim.  i,  13). 

1  I  Tim.  i.  12 :  e4y.fyof  »ii  Sio^oi'loi'.  2  Tim.  ii.  3  :  trrpari^tris  'iDioiJ 
XpiiToG.  80  when  the  yoong  widows  who  have  entered  into  the  Ordec 
of  widows  wish  to  marry  ag^n,  this  is  represented  as  an  offence  against 
Christ,  with  Whom  they  have  entered  into  a  personal  engagement,  Irav 
yAp  KaTOffTpiiJ/idavat  toZ  XpiFrov,  yafifitf  BiXovrr^Vf  tJ(pvsa■^  vpijua,  firi  Tjjf 
irpinjip  Trlariv  ifiitiisay  (i  Tim.  v,  11, 13). 

"  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  moral  and  social  truth  ia  apcdally  in  question. 

n  Ibid.  ii.  3.    Intercession  ia  to  be  offered  for  aU.    roOro  ^ip  KaXhr  ml 

ml  (II  hciyvmair  i,\T)»fii!  iKSf'iv.  eU  yiip  Seis,  th  ita!  ^eol-nis  0«)C  ksI 
iySp^Oii't  fif^pflriTfis  Xpurrhs  *IrfiTovs,  6  dobs  iavrhv  apriKvTpov  ^ip  vapraiVt 
Cf.  Ibid.  iv.  10;  Tit,  ii,  II. 

"  Tit.  ii.  13  :  toS  niyihov  SfoD  xnl  SanJjpos  fipaf  'Ii;iro5  XpurroC. 

P  I  Tim.  i.  16:  Sii  toOto  ^Xf^ev,  lya  ir  i/xol  -rpdiTf  ivdfi^iu  'IijrroDt 
Xpiirrii  Tiiv  itaaia'  noKpoSu/ilai:  Cf.  ver.  1 3.  Compare  the  intercession  for 
the  (apparently)  deceased  Onesiphorns  :  S^tj  alnip  S  Kipios  cfiptic  lAsos  Trapl 
Kuptmi  ill  iKtlirg  Tp  iinlpif  (i  Tim.  i.  iS) ;  where  the  second  Kiipioi  also  mnst 
be  Jesus  Christ  the  Judge,  at  Whose  Hands  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to 
rereive  the  crown  of  righteousness  (Ibid.  iv.  8). 

1  Observe  the  remarkable  adjurations,  Siaiiaprlipopai  hiirior  toG  8eoD  koI 
Kvplm 'Inaov  TipiTToS  Kol  jur  iKMKTwv  B,rt(''«><'  [I  Tim.  t.  ii);  ■^Bpary^K^a 

liap7iipfiaayTi>s  iri  norritii  IIiXiiToi'  ^i|l'  Ka\i)y  t/iOXoyiay  (Ibid.  vi.  13). 
TI]  Z 
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trouble',  are  introduced  naturally  as  familiar  topics.  And  if 
the  Manhood  of  the  One  Mediator  is  prominently  alluded  to 
as  being  the  instrument  of  Hie  Mediation »,  His  Pre-existence 
in  a  Higher  Nature  is  as  clearly  intimated  \ 

After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  prominence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  may  suffice  liere  to  remark  that  the  power"  of  His  Priestly 
Mediation  as  there  insisted  on,  although  exhibited  in  His 
glorified  Humanity,  does  of  itself  imply  a  superhuman  Person- 
ality. This  indeed  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of 
the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Melehisedec  and 
His  Divine  Antitjp)e.  History  records  nothing  of  the  parents, 
of  the  descent,  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  death  of  Melehisedec ; 
he  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  if  he  had  no  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  In  this  ho  is  'made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God,'  with  His  eternal  Pre-existence  and  His  endless  days  '. 
This  Eternal  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost,  because  He 
has  a  Priesthood  that  is  unchangeable,  since  it  is  based  on 
His  Own  Everlasting  Being  >. 

In  short,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  Mediator,  Christ  is 
God  and  Man,  St.  Paul's  language  about  Him  is  explained  by 
its  twofold  drift.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  force  of  the 
distinction,  between  'One  God'  and  'One  Lord'  or  'One  Mediator' 
becomes  apparent  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  in  His  as- 
sumed Manhood  is  for  the  moment  in  contrast  with  the  Un- 
incaraate  Deity  of  the  Father  y.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
only  possible  to  read  the  great  Christ ological  passages  of  the 
Apostle  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  his  lan- 
guage, when  we  believe  that  Christ  is  God,  Doubtless  the 
Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  could  any  real 
intercourse  between  God  and  man  have  been  re-established 
which  should  be  wholly  nnmysterious  ?    Strip  Christ  of  His 

'  a  Tim.  iv,  ly:  i  h\  Vilpih  /loi  sop^ffr,,  icol  Ivilvvi^Bf  ^£.  Ibid, 
ver.  l8  J  ^ifftmi  >is  h  Ki/jioi  ottJ  iraj-Tii  tf^ov  irovijpaii. 

■  I  Tim.  ii.  S. 

t  Ibid.  iii.  i6,  Banr,  Vorlesungen,  p.  351 :  "Menscli  wird  zwar  Christus 
Busdriicklich  genannt  (i  Tim.  ii.  5)  nber  von  einem  menselilicbei]  Subject 
ksnn  doch  eigontliuli  nicht  gesagt  werden  i<paiiffiiiSii  ly  aapni.  Es  passt 
diess  nur  fUr  ein  hoheres  liberinenschliches  Wesen.' 

'  Heb.  vii.  3  ;  irdrap,  ItiiJirap,  iLytvuAiyisTaf  it<ti(  ItpX^"  W^pSf,  fi^f 
^uTJs  r4?iiis  ^X""*  i^i^iiotafi-ivos  a  T^  Ti^  tov  &*ov, 

»  Ibid.  vers.  24,  15  ;  i  6J,  Bii  rft  /livfii'  oirii'  e\s  tIv  aluii-a,  hrapd^arap 

y  I  Cor.  Tiii.  6  ;  Eph.  iy,  5  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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Godhead  that  you  may  denude  Him  of  myatery,  and  what 
becomes,  I  do  not  say  of  partjenlar  texts,  but  of  all  the  most 
characteristic  teaching  of  St  Paul  1  Substitute,  if  yoti  can, 
throughout  any  one  Epistle  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  saints 
or  of  the  highest  amoi^  the  angels,  for  the  Name  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  see  how  it  reads.  Accept  the  Apostle's  implied 
challenge.  Imagine  for  a  moment  tiat  Paul  was  crucified  for 
you;  that  you  were  baptized  ia  the  name  of  Paul 2;  that 
wisdom,  holiness,  redemption,  come  from  an  Apostle  who,  saint 
though  he  be,  is  only  a  brother-man.  Conceive  that  the  Apostle 
ascends  for  a  moment  his  Master's  throne ;  that  he  says  ana- 
thema to  any  who  loves  uot  the  Apostle  Paul ;  that  he  is 
bent  upon  bringing  every  thought  captive  to  the  obedience 
of  Paul;  that  he  annouaces  that  in  Paul  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  that  instead  of  protesting  '  We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  oureelves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,'  he  could  say,  'Paul  is  the  end 
of  the  law  to  every  one  that  believeth.'  Can  you  conceive  it  1 
What  then  is  it  in  the  Name  of  Christ  which  renders  tliis 
language,  when  it  is  applied  to  Him,  other  than  unintelligible 
or  intolerable?  Why  is  it  that  when  coupled  with  any 
other  name,  however  revered  ami  saintly,  the  words  of  Paul 
respecting  Jesus  Christ  must  seem  not  merely  strained,  but 
es^gerated  and  blasphemous  ?  It  is  not  that  truth  answers 
to  truth,  that  al!  through  these  Epistles,  and  not  merely  in 
particular  assertions,  there  is  an  underlying  idea  of  Christ's 
Divinity  which  is  taken  for  granted,  as  being  the  very  soul 
and  marrow  of  the  entire  series  of  doctrines  %  that  when  thia 
is  lost  sight  of,  all  is  misshapen  and  dislocated?  that  when 
this  ia  recognised,  all  falls  into  its  place  as  the  exhibition  of 
infinite  Power  and  Mercy,  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  and  devoted  to  the  succour  and  enlightenment 
of  man  1 

4.  It  is  with  the  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
teristic teaching  as  with  the  general  drift  of  his  great  Epistles ; 
they  irresistibly  imply  a  Christ  Who  is  Divine. 

(a)  Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  associates  St.  Paul 
mth  a  special  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  faith  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  man's  justification  before  God.  What  is 
this  '  faith '  of  St.  Paul  ?  It  is  in  experience  the  most  simple  of 

■  I  Cor.  i.  13 :  n^  riauAo!  kB-r'i.vfii%i\  fctp  S/uof ;  %  ill  Ti  ovvtia.  Ilai5\ou 
VI  ]  2  3 
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the  movements  of  the  soul ;  and  yet,  if  analysed,  it  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  ajnong  the  religious  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  nlam  implies,  first  of  all,  hoth 
faithfulness  and  confidence  *  j  but  religious  confidence  is  closely 
allied  to  belief,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  persuasion  that  some  unseen 
fact  is  tnieb.  And  this  belief,  having  for  its  object  the  unseen, 
is  opposed  hy  St,  Paul  to  'sight*.'  It  is  fed  by,  or  rather 
it  is  in  itself,  a  higher  intuition  than'  any  of  which  nature  is 
capable  ;  it  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  new  sense  of  spiritual 
truth  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  grace.  It  is  indeed 
8  spiritual  aeeond-sight ;  and  yet  reason  Las  ancillary  duties 
towards  it.  Keason  may  prepare  the  way  of  faith  in  the  soul 
by  removing  intellectual  obstacles  to  its  claims ;  or  she  may 
arrange,  digest,  explain,  systematize,  and  so  express  the  intui- 
tions of  ftdth  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality 
or  time.  This  active  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  object- 
matter  of  faith,  which  analyses,  discusses,  combines,  infers,  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  soul.  It  is 
a  special  grace  or  accomplishment,  which  belongs  only  to  a 
small  fi:action  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithfiih  Their  faith 
is  supplemented  by  what  St.  Paul  terms,  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
'knowledge^.'  Faith  itself,  by  which  the  soul  lives,  is  mainly 
passive,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  intellectual  ingredients  :  the 
believing  soul  may  or  may  not  apprehend  with  scientific  accuracy 
that  which  its  faith  receives.  The  '  word  of  knowledge,'  that  is, 
the  power  of  analyas  and  statement  which  is  wielded  by  theo- 
logical science,  is  thus  a  distinct  gift,  of  great  value  to  the 
Church,  although  certainly  not  of  absolute   necessity  for   all 

"  Rom.  iii.  3.  irio-Tii  Qfou  is  the  foithfiilnesa  of  God  in  accomplishing 
His  promises.  Cf.  mtrrbs  i  Bfis,  i  Cor  i  9  1  Thesa  r  "+  itiaiu  is 
tonfidence  in  God,  Rom.  iv.  19,  30  j  ta  irsir  ormpa  I  have  been  enirusMd 
with- (Gal.  ii.  7;   jTim.  i.  11). 

»  The  tranEitioo  is  observable  in  Rom  vi  8  tl  Si  kirfehoniv  evv  Xpiffry, 
■KurTeiop.(y  3ti  Kat  aai-l,-rBy.ev  alnlf.  lor  belief  m  the  troth  of  an  unaefn 
fact  upon  homnn  testimony,  cf.  i  Cor  11  i8  ojcaoa  trx^aiiaTa  iv  Sfiir 
iiriipXi'y,  Kol  A^()UI  Ti  iriffTEllai. 

=  a  Cor.  r.  7  :  Sii  itLtrrevs  y&p  irspiiraTovfitif  oi  H  cTS^uf 

a  I  Cor.  lii.  8 !  &K\<e  it  [BiSora.]  Myos  yrairsi!  Karl  ri  aurb  UyfO/i-a. 
2  Cor.  viii.  7  ;  Ir  waml  vifiBaeierf,  Tiorei,  Knl  xiyif,  ko!  -yviieti.  So  in 
I  Cor,  xiii.  1  irSiTo  ^  yiiiaais  evidently  means  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  highest  revealed  trntha,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ver.  8  that  xaTafrfiiBiiaiTai. 
Of  oourae  this  yviiai%  was  from  the  first  <»pable  of  being  abused  ;  only,  when 
it  is  BO  abused,  to  the  hindrance  of  Divine  truth,  the  Apostle  maintains 
that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  (i.rriS(ati\  t^5  ftuSBj'ii^u  yviiaK^s. 
I  Tim.  vL  10). 
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Cliristiana.  But '  without  faiti'  itself, '  It  is  impossiLIe  to  please 
God ;'  aad  in  its  simplest  forms,  faith  pre-supposes  a  procla- 
mation of  its  object  by  the  agency  of  preaching  e.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  word  preached  does  not  profit,  'not  being  mixed 
■with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it  V  But  when  the  soul  in 
Tery  truth  responds  to  the  message  of  God,  the  complete  re- 
sponsiTe  act  of  faith  is  threefold.  This  act  proceeds  simul- 
taneously from  the  intelligence,  from  the  heart,  and  from  the 
will  of  the  believer.  His  intelligence  recognises  the  unseen 
object  as  a  fact«.  His  heart  embraces  the  object  thus  present 
to  his  understanding ;  his  heart  opens  instinctively  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  receive  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  li.  And  his 
irill  too  resigns  itself  to  the  truth  before  it;  it  places  the 
Boul  at  the  disposal  of  the  object  which  thus  rivets  its  eye 
and  conquers  its  affections.  The  believer  accordingly  mei^s 
his  personal  existence  in  that  of  the  object  of  his  faith ;  he 
lives,  yet  not  he,  but  Another  lives  in  him'.  He  gazes  on 
truth,  he  loves  it,  he  yields  himself  to  it,  he  loses  himself  in  it. 
So  true  is  it,  that  in  its  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its  con- 
sequences, fiiith  has  a  profoundly  moral  character.  Faith  is  not 
merely  a  perception  of  the  understanding;  it  is  a  kindling 
of  the  heart,  and  a  resolve  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  aet 
of  the  whole  soul,  which,  by  one  simultaneous  complex  move- 
ment, sees,  feels,  and  obeys  the  truth  presented  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  emi- 
nently the  Object  of  Christian  faith.  The  intelligence,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  Christian  unite  to  embrace  Him.  How 
versatile  and  many-sided  a  process  this  believing  apprehension 
of  Christ  is,  might  appear  from  the  constantly  varied  phrase 
of  the  Apostle  when  describing  it.  Yet  of  faith  in  all  its  aspects 
Christ  is  the  legitimate  and  constant  Object.     Does  St.  Paul 

•Rom.K.  14-17:  15  i/oTis  ^{  oKsfli.     QtU-^ot  iKofli,  I  Thess.  u.  13. 

(  Heb.  iv.  2. 

8  I  Thesa.  iv.  14,  mmfiitiV  is  nsed  of  recognising  two  past  historical  faets  ; 
Rom.  vi.  8,  of  recognising  a  future  fact;  a  Tlieas.  ij.  JI,  of  Ijolieving  that 
to  be  a  fact  which  is  a  falsehood. 

^  Rom.  X.  9,  10 :  &ji  iiuAoyiiinit  iv  t$  ariiiari  cov  Kipiof  'lijoour',  ksI 
riBTtiix^s  ir  Tp  KopBi?  am  hi  6  ©fbl  alrtiv  ijyupti'  U  riKfiSr,  naBiiari'  xapUf 
•yip  TWrtisToi  lU  Simtotrirv"-  Thus  coincidently  with  the  act  of  faith,  i) 
teyiiri,  ToB  etoS  ixKix'^ai  iy  Tow  napStais  w^v  (Rom.  t.  5).  The  love  of 
God  is  infused  into  tte  heart  at  the  moment  when  His  tiutb  enters  the 
nuderatanding ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-operalion  of  the  moral  nature  that  tbe 
essential    power  of  faith  reades :    henee  ^th  ie  necessaiilj  Si'  ayiinis 

1  Gal.  ji.  10 :  (S  ii  aix  tr,  iyi,,  ^  i!  &  i/iol  Xpiaris. 
Tl] 
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speak  as  if  faith  were  a  movement  of  the  aou!  towards  an  end  % 
That  end  is  Christ  t.  Does  he  hint  that  faith  is  a  repose  of 
tbe  soul  resting  upon  a  support  which  guarantees  its  safety! 
That  support  ia  Christ '.  Does  he  seem  to  imply  that  by  faith 
the  Christian  has  entered  iato  an  atmosphere  which  encircles 
and  protects,  and  fosters  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life  J  That 
atmosphere  is  Christ™.  Thus  the  expression  'the  faith  of 
Christ'  denotes  the  closest  possible  union  between  Christ  and 
the  faith  which  apprehends  Him".  And  this  union,  effected 
on  man's  side  by  faith,  on  God's  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sacraments  ",  secures  man's  real  justification.  The  believer 
ia  justified  by  this  identification  with  Christ,  Whose  perfect 
obedience  and  expiatory  sufferings  are  thus  transferred  to  him. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  belief  in  Christ  as  involving-  belief  in  the 
Christian  creed  P ;  Christ  has  warranted  the  ventures  which 
feith  makes,  by  assuring  the  believer  that  He  has  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  whole  object-matter  of  faith  ij.  Faith  then 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  strength  of  the  new  life;  and 
this  faith  must  be  pre-eminently  faith  in  Christ  f.  The  precious 
Blood  of  Christ,  not  only  as  representing  the  obedience  of  His 
Will,  but  as  inseparably  joined  to  His  Majestic  Person,  is  itself 

>■  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  tii  with  iiuniinv.  CoL  ii.  5  ;  tJ  artpimia 
TTls  (1!  Xpio-rli' irloTtu!  OfiCi'.  Phil.  >.  ig;  Rom.  i.  14.  The  preposition 
TTpbt  indicates  the  direction  of  the  aonl's  gaze,  without  necessarily  impljing 
the  idea  of  movement  in  that  direction.  In  Philem.  j  :  t^  irlimv,  V  (x*'* 
^phs  Til-  Kipiiw  'lijooSi'.     Cf.  1  Theas.  i.  8. 

1  I  Tim.  J.  16;  viFTtitiv  At"  aW^  (ec.  Jesus  Christ)  tii  Mr  al^ap. 
Ttiimiiil'  ^1  1b  used  vith  the  ace.  of  Crust  in  the  Eternal  Father.  Cf. 
Bom.  iv.  5, 14. 

«  Gal,  iii.  26  :  viiTts  -yip  vloi  0toD  Imi  3A  tSs  vtartas  ir  Xp:aT$  "IijiroE. 
Eph.i.15:  &Kuiffa!TtiyKae' ui^mUTiyif-T^Kiipfy'i^iraS.  1  "noi.  iii.  15. 
The  Old  Testament  can  make  wise  unto  salvation,  8<i  i&Ttui  tSj  ir 
Xp.oT^  "lUffo;. 

°  Rom.  iii.  jar  Bii  vlartas  'IijiToE  XpiirroS.  Gal.  ii,  16.  This  genitive 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  construct  date  in  Hebrew. 

"Tit.  iii.  5;  1  Cor.  1. 16. 

P  I  Tim.  iiL  16  :  ^iiBTfiftj  iy  KSc/iif.  Christ's  Person  is  here  said  to  have 
been  beliered  in  as  being  the  Centre  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

»  J.Tim.  i.  la;  oISo  yip  $  irtirlirriiiKii,  ml  irijruenai  Sri  SufBT^s  ian 
T^f'  -KapaBiiicfiP  fiou  pvfJi^ai  eh  ixeiir^p  ti)i-  TifLtpav, 

'  GaL  ii.  16:  V'"  '''  Xpiarir  'Iiinoui'  ^Triirrc^iTafui',  tra  SiitawBaiuv  Ik 
trioTfais  XpuTTou.  So  Bom.  i.  17:  SinaiDmii'i)  7ilp  idfov  ir  airr^  (Christ's 
Gospel)  ajroifoAiiirTfTnl  4k  riimai!  els  iIoto'.  In  like  manner  the  Christian 
is  termed  i  ix  wUreios  'IijcfoC ;  his  spiritual  life  dates  from,  and  depends 
upon  his  &ith.  Bom.  iii.  16.  So,  a!  4k  rlarewt  (GaJ.  iii.  7);  and,  with 
an  allusion  to  tie  Church  as  the  true  home  of  tiith,  omcIous  tSi  viaTfws 

(aj.».  10). 
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an  object  in  which  faith  finds  life  and  nutriment ;  the  baptized 
Christian  is  bathed  in  it,  and  his  soul  dwells  on  its  pardoning 
and  cleansing  power.  It  is  ChriBt's  Blood ;  and  Christ  ia 
the  great  Ohject  of  Christian  faith ».  For  not  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  not  even  His  redemptive  wnrk  alone,  but  emphatically 
and  beyond  all  else  tte  Person  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer  is  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  before  the  eyes  of  diristiaiiB,  as  being  That 
upon  Wbjcli  tteir  souls  are  mure  especially  to  gaze  in  an 
ecstacy  of  chastened  and  obedient  lore. 

Now  if  our  Lord  had  been,  in  the  belief  of  His  Apoatle,  only 
a  created  being,  is  it  eonceii'able  tbat  He  should  have  been  thus 
put  forward  as  having  a  right  wellnigh  to  engross  tlie  vision, 
the  love,  the  energy  of  the  human  aoull  For  St  Paul  does 
expressly,  as  well  as  by  implication,  assert  that  the  hope  *  and 
the  love "  of  the  soul,  no  less  than  its  belief,  are  to  centre  in 
Christ.  He  never  tells  us  that  a  bare  intellectual  realization  of 
Christ's  existence  or  of  Christ's  work  will  avail  to  justify  the 
sinner  before  God.  By  faith  the  soul  is  to  he  moving  ever 
towards  Christ,  resting  ever  upon  Christ,  living  ever  in  Christ. 
Christ  is  to  be  the  end,  the  support,  the  very  atmosphere  of  its 
life.  But  how  ia  such  a  relation  possible,  if  Christ  be  not  God  1 
Undoubtedly  faith  does  perceive  and  apprehend  the  existence  of 
invisible  creatures  as  well  as  of  the  Invisible  God.  Certainly  the 
angels  are  discerned  by  faith ;  the  Evil  One  himself  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  sense  of  the  soul  per- 
ceives these  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  in.  their  different 
spheres  of  wretchedness  and  bliss.  But  angels  and  devils  are 
not  objects  of  the  faith  which  saves  humanity  from  sin  and 
death  The  blessed  spirits  command  not  that  loyalty  of  heart 
and  will  which  welcomes  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul.  The  soul 
loves  them  as  His  ministers,  not  as  its  end.  No  creature  can 
be  the  le^timate  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  activity  so  complex 
in  its  elements,  and  so  soul -absorbing  in  its  range,  as  is  the 
faith  which  justifies.  No  created  form  can  thus  he  gazed  at, 
loved,  obeyed  in  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  soul,  whicli  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  If  Christ 
were  a  creature,  we  may  dare  to  afiirm  that  St.  Paul's  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  have  been  very  different  from  that 

'  Rom.  iii.  as  :  Sri  t^i  irlWtM!  ^i'  r!f  aftroS  oI/mti.  We  might  have  ex- 
peeled  ^! ;  and  St.  Paul  would  doubtless  have  nsed  it,  if  he  had  meant  to 
express  no  more  tlian  confidence  in  the  efGcacj  of  Christ's  Blood. 

t  I  Tim.  i.  1 !  I  Cor.  it.  19;  Col.  i.  27. 
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■which  we  have  been  considering.  If,  in  the  belief  of  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  only  a  creature ;  then  it  must  be  said  that  St.  Paul, 
by  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  does  lead  men  to  live  for  the 
creature  rather  than  for  the  Creator.  In  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  Christ  eclipses  God  if  He  is  not  God ;  since  it  is 
emphatically  Christ's  Person,  as  warranting  the  preciousnesa  of 
His  work,  Which  is  the  Object  of  justifying  faith.  M^or  can  it 
be  shewn  that  the  intellect  and  heart  and  will  of  man  could 
conspire  to  give  to  God  a  larger  tribute  of  spiritual  homage 
than  tliey  are  required  by  the  Apostle  to  give  to  Christ 

(j3)  Again,  how  much  is  implied  as  to  the  Person  ot  Christ 
by  the  idea  of  Kegeneration,  as  it  is  brought  before  ua  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  itself  only  once'. 
But  the  idea  recurs  continually  throughout  his  writings ;  it  is 
not  less  prominent  in  them  than  is  the  idea  of  faith.  This  idea 
of  regeneration  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  im^  of  a  change 
of  vestures.  The  regenerate  nature  has  put  off  the  old  man, 
with  his  deeds  of  untruthfulness  and  lust,  and  has  put  on  the 
new  or  ideal  man,  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  the  Christ  Some- 
times the  idea  of  regeneration  is  expressed  more  closely  by  the 
image  of  a  change  of  form'i.  The  regenerate  man  has  been 
metamorphosed.  He  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  Form  of 
Christ ;  he  is  renewed  in  the  Image  of  Christ ;  his  moral  being 
is  reconstructed.  Sometimes,  however,  and  most  emphatically, 
regeneration  is  paralleled  with  natural  birth.  Eegeneration  is 
a  second  birth.  The  regenerate  man  is  a  new  creature  » ;  he  is 
a  work  of  Godl";  he  has  been  created  according  to  a  Divine 
standard".  But— -and  this  is  of  capital  importsnce — he  is  also 
said  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesus  ^ ;  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 


*  ir«Apy7(Wi7(a,  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  St.  Matt.  sii:.  28,  the  word  haa  a  much 
wider  and  a  Teiy  distinct  sense. 

1  Col.  iii.  g,  10:   h<iK&vai.txfyoi  thv  toAuAi'  iuBfi^oi Nat  ^i^vir- 

ifuvai  T&v  viov.     Eph.  a.  22-24  =  Ahd^eciSiii t&v  ira\ai&i'  Sve^arrw 

Tip  ^SupSutvBV  (Ktra  t4[  intSuidat  t^i  oiriiTij!-  kvarttfljireai  li  t^  Trrciiiori 
TBv  foi^  ipaiv,  ml  ivZinairiai  Thv  itaii'iii'  h-efieiiov  tin  nark  %tiv  KrarSfm 
ill  StKaiotriv^  no!  io-idnjri  t^s  iAijSefoi.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  Xfnorii'  iytZiaaaSt. 
Botn.  xiii.  li. 
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new  creation ».  The  instrument  of  regeneration  on  Christ's 
part,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  f  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  its  efficacy,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  recipient,  must  be  welcomed  to  the  soul  by  repentance 
and  faith.  Regeneration  thiis  implies  a  double  process,  one 
dcBtructive,  the  other  constructive ;  by  it  the  old  life  is  killed, 
and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into  existence.  This  double 
process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  deads,  and  then  with 
Christ  rising  from  the  dead  to  life ;  although  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a  continued  share  in  the 
resurrection-life  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian  li.  But  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  which  the  grace  of  baptism  originally  introduces  the  Chris- 
tian, correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of,  Christ's  Death  and 
Resurrection.  Regarded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past.  But  for  us  Christians  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Resurrection  are  not  merely  past  events  of  history ;  they  are 
euer^ing  facts  from  which  no  Upse  of  centuries  can  sever  us; 
they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redemption'.     The  Christian   is,  to  the   end  of  time, 

•  z  Cor.  T.  1 7 ;  and  perhaps  I  Cor.  viii.  6,  where  (Jjifis  means  ■  we  re- 
generate Christians.' 

f  Tit.  iii.  S  :  i<i<aaiv  vnar,  !ii  AourpoC  ira^i-n-etf  rrlai  Kol  ivaiiaiiniafas 
Tlffiiueras  'Ayiov,  Gal.  iii.  27 :  Booi  yitf  *Ji  Xfisihy  iSairriiffljiT*,  XpiurJc 
ivtSiavsBt.     I  Cor.  xii.  13. 

e  Rom.  vi.  3.  4  =  fl  aymint  in  oooi  iScnrrivBiiiifv  tls  XpiirrV  'iTjaaiv,  ds 

(II  rhv  eiraTor. 

>•  Ibid.  Ters.  4,  S  ;  t™  Stnr<p  ^tpSjj  Xpurrbs  Ik  omfaii  Si^  t^i  Sufjjs  toS 
TUiTphs,  oBtop  Hal  iifiiTs  ir  (UupiIti|ti  fioSt  Kepnrarjiaieiiiy.  Ej  T^p  eiiiupvToi 
yeyifatifP  tij!  iiiOiii/iaTi  toS  Sapdrm  airov,  4\Ai  ko!  t^s  itraaTiircus  iaineSa. 

'  Renss,  Th^l.  Chr^t.  ii.  140 :  '  La  r^g^n^ration  en  tsnt  qn'elle  comprend 
ces  deax  ^mentB  d'uae  mort  et  d'une  reniussance,  est  tout  nnturellement 
mise  en  rappr)rt  direct  avec  la  mort  et  la  resurrection  da  J^sua-Christ.  Ce 
rapport  a  ^t^  compris  par  qiwlques  th^ologjens  comme  si  le  &it  historiqae 
etait  un  symbole  dn  fait  paychologique,  pour  leqnel  il  anrait  fonmi  la  ter- 
minologie  iigur^o.  Mais  a^aur^ment  la  pens^e  de  I'apOtre  ^a  aa  ddd  d'ica 
timple  Taiiprochemenl  idlal  et  novt  propose  le  fait  rt'iin*  relaiitm.  objcdi'Be 
tt  Tdelle.  Nous  naus  tronvons  encore  une  fois  sur  le  teirain  do  mjsticisme 
JTBng^ique;  il  est  question  tr^-posttiiiement  ifmte  ideatifieaUon  aven  ta 
mort  el  la  t^  da  Sauveur,  d  U  m'y  a  id  defigvrie  qve  I'expreiaion,  pnisqn'an 
fond  it  ne  E'agit  pas  de  resistance  physique  dn  Chretien.  Oui,  d'aprbs  Paul, 
le  croyant  menrt  avac  Christ,  pour  ressosciter  avec  lui ;  et  catte  phrase  na 
s'expliqae  pas  par  ce  que  noos  pourrions  appeler  un  jen  de  mots  spiritoel, 
ou  un  mpprochement  ing^nienx;  ellt  eel  I'applicaiiim  dv,  grand  yrincipe 
de  Funion  ■persoimelU,  aapria  Uqad  rexistence  propre  de  Vhoninit  ceise 
r^ellffment,  potir  te  cunfondrt  ai'^t;  cdle  da  Christ,  qui  r^p^te,  poor  aiau 
YI] 
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cracified  with  Christ  k ;  he  dies  with  Christ ' ;  he  is  buried  with 
Chriafnj  he  ia  quickened  together  with  Christ  i;  he  rises  with 
Christ  ° ;  he  lives  with  Christ  p.  He  is  not  merely  made  to  ait 
together  in  heavenly  places  3,s  being  in  Christ  Jesus  1,  he  is  a 
member  of  His  Body,  as  out  of  His  Flesh  and  out  of  His  Bonea  r 
And  of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original 
instrument.  The  very  form  of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.  As  the 
neophyte  is  plunged  beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  ia 
slain  and  buried  with  Clirist.  As  Christ,  crucified  and  entombed, 
rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no  longer 
hold  Him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raiaed  from 
the  bath  of  regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural 
life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fixed  henceforth  on  Clirist,  Who,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.  The  Christian  indeed  may 
foil  to  persevere ;  he  may  fall  from  this  high  grace  in  which  he 
stands.  But  he  need  not  do  so;  and  meanwhile  he  is  bound  to 
account  himself  as  'dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*.' 
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,  Bvec  sea  Aeax  fails  capifaux,  dans  chaque  individuality  ae 

:  A  JHtXaihs  Jiiiav  itipanros  auviirravp^.    Gal.  ii.  20  ;  Xpiar^ 

'  aTim.ii.  ir;  ffi,™T.fli.o^<,..     RomviS-     &     fl  W".  trl^  Xpior^. 
■n  Rom.  VI.  4 :   m/MTii^Wfi'  oSr     -rt        i  p        ffuaroj.     Col.  ii.  la- 

°  Eph.  ii.  5;  au^iQ^Tol^n  T$  X  C  3:  m,«ftt.™o(,ff,  aiii> 

0  Eph.  ii.  5 :  aui^yfipt  [ry  XpurTi,,']  Th  re  n  sufficient  reaaon  for 
nnderstandEng  Eph.  ii.  5,  6  of  the  f«  ur  sarre  h  n  a  ne ;  although  in  that 
paasaja  the  itten  of  the  future  rasurr  ct    n   cf  7         probahly  combined 

with  that  of  the  spiritual  resurrect   n    f      al  kingdom  of  grate. 

We  have  been  raised  milh  Christ  here,  that  wo  may  hve  with  Him  hereafter. 
Col.  ii.  13  :  ieif  koI  [sc  iv  Xpurrg]  (riij..,yeneT,Te  Bii  tSi  jriarias  tSs  4•'fl^■ 
7*lr«  ToD  ecBv.     Ibid.  iii.  1.  '^ 

p  Rom.  vi.  8  :  (TufVfCff  airf      i  Tim.  ii.  n  :  li  -yip  ovi'^xtSd-'ontv,  mi 

"  Eph.  ii.  6  ;  ff„^«,£9,ir«  h  toU  ^n^vpo.W  i,-  Xp„rr^  'I^boB. 

'  Ibid,  T.  30 :  iif\rt  iiTfiiv  toB  trdiiaroi  oStdu,  «  rfls  ropnhs  aiirov  kbI  U 
TS^iffT^ay  atroB.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  y.  56,  7  :■  We  are  of  Him  and 
In  Him,  ei'en  as  though  onr  very  flesh  and  bones  should  he  made  oontinuate 
with  His.' 

'  R"™-  ■^.  lO,  II  ;  6  -yip  iTf-flap,  [sc.  i  XpiffTii],  TV  k'-^prla  i^dSavfy 
;^ir=(-  a  g(  Cli,  ff  T$  et$.  oB™  Kal  ipd,  AoTifto-flE  iii^olf  JfKpoi,!  air 
thai  7f  ^piij,  fBvrai  Sk  T^  &t$  i^  Xpiar^  'IijooD  t$  Kvpl^  ii^Hv. 
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in  St.  Paul's  account  of  Regeneration.        ^^y 

This  regenerate  or  Christian  life  is  further  described  by  two 
most  remarkable  expressiona  The  Apostle  speaks  sometimes 
of  Christians  being  in  Christ*;  sometimes  of  Christ  being  in 
Christians  i.  The  most  recent  criticism  refuses  to  sanction  the 
efforts  which  in  fonaer  years  have  been  made  to  empty  these 
expressions  of  their  literal  and  natural  force.  Hooker  has  ob- 
served that  it  is  '  too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  some  men 
expound  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else  but  only  that 
the  selfsame  nature  which  niaketb  us  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and 
maketh  Him  man  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  world  is 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  commuaion  with  Jesus  Chriat'l' 
"Not  will  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  such  phrases  as  are  here  in 
question,  'Christ'  means  only  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  Christian  is  '  in  Christ'  by  the  force  of  a  mere  intellectual 
loyalty  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  expression  is  too 
energetic  to  admit  of  this  treatment ;  it  resists  any  but  a  literal 
explanation.  By  a  vigorous  metaphor  an  enthusiastic  Platonist 
might  perhaps  speak  of  his  '  living  in '  Plato,  meaning  thereby 
that  his  whole  intellectual  aetivity  is  absorbed  by  and  occupied 
with  the  recorded  tliought  of  that  philosopher.  But  he  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  is  'in'  Plato;  since  such  a  phrase  would 
imply  not  merely  an  intellectual  communion  with  Plato's  mind, 
but  an  objective  inherence  in  his  nature  or  being.  Still  less 
possible  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  alternative  phrase,  and  say  that 
Plato  is  'in'  the  student  of  Plato.  When  St.  Paul  uses  these 
expressions  to  denote  a  Christian's  relation  to  Christ,  be  plainly 
is  not  recording  any  subjective  impression  of  the  human  mind  ; 
he  is  pointing  to  an  objective  and  independent  fact,  strictly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  the  Incamatioru  The  regenerate  Chris- 
tian is  as  reaUy '  in '  Christ,  as  every  member  of  the  human  femily 
is  'in'  our  first  parent  Adam^,  Christ  is  indeed  much  more 
to  the  Christian  than  is  Adam  to  his  descendants;  Christ  is  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Christian  moves  and  breathes ;  but  Christ  is 
also  the  Parent  of  that  new  nature  in  which  he  shares  ;  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  a  Body,  whereof  he  is  really  a  member;  nay,  the  Body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  itself  Christ  s.     From  Christ,  risen, 

'  Eom.  xii.  5;  I  Cnr.  i.  i ;  xv.  12  ;  3  Cor.  !i.  17;  t.  17;  xii.  ig ;  Gal.  i. 
aa;  iii.  26;  Eph.  i.  3.  10;  iii.  6;  Phil.  i.  i;  i  Thess.  iv.  16. 

"  Gal.ii,io;  Eph.iii.17;  2CQr.xiii.5i  Col.  i.  27. 

'  Hooker,  Edcl.  Pol.  v.  56.  7. 

■  Sea  Okhanaen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  §  9,  'Parallul  between 
Ailum  and  Cbrist,'  cliBp.  t.  12-ji,  Introductorj'  Remarks. 
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ascended,  glorified,  as  from  an  extaustleaa  storehouae,  there  flow 
powers  of  unspeakable  virtue  ;  and  in  this  life-stream  the  believ- 
ing and  baptized  Christian  is  bathed  and  lives.  And  conversely, 
Christ  lives  in  the  Christian ;  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  the  temple  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  is  well  assured  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  except  he  be  reprobate  ^. 

My  brethren,  what  becomes  of  this  language  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  truly  God  1  No  conceivable  relationship  to  a  human  tea«her 
or  to  a  created  being  will  sustain  its  weight.  If  it  be  not  a  mass 
of  crude,  vapid,  worthless,  misleading  metaphor,  it  indicates  rela- 
tionship witli  One  Who  is  altogether  higher  than  the  sons  of  men, 
altogether  higher  than  the  highest  archangel.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  in  Him,hybeingjoined  to  HisHumaaNature;  but  what  is  it 
which  thus  makes  His  Hmnan  Nature  a  re-creative  and  world- 
embracing  power  ?  Why  ia  it  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  there 
is  a  new  creation «  of  his  moral  beingl  And  how  can  Christ 
really  be  in  us,  if  He  is  not  one  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts? 
Surely  He  only  Who  made  the  soul  can  thus  sound  its  depths, 
and  dwell  within  it,  and  renew  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
cities. If  Christ  be  not  God,  must  not  this  renewal  of  man's 
nature  rest  only  on  an  empty  fiction,  must  not  this  regeneration 
of  man's  soul  be  but  the  ecstacy  of  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  % 

(y)  It  would,  then,  be  a  considerable  error  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  only  in  those  pass^es  of  St.  Paul's 
writings  which  distinctly  assert  it.  The  indirect  evidence  of  the 
Apostle's  hold  upon  the  doctrine  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
to  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  ^ven  number  of  isolated  testa  ; 
since  the  doctrine  colours,  underlies,  interpenetrates  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  The  proof 
of  this  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely ;  but  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  key  to 
the  greatest  polemical  struggle  of  the  Apostle's  whole  life.  Of 
themselves,  neither  the  importation  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  nor 
even  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  to 
a  petty  nationalism,  would  fully  account  for  the  Apostle's  attitude 
of  earnest  hostility  to  those  Judaizing  teachers  whom  he  encoun- 
tered at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  guise,  at 
Colossse  and  at  Ephesua  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Judaizers 
implied  more  than  they  expressly  aEserted.  They  implied  that 
Christ's  religion  was  not  of  so  perfect  and  absolute  a  character 
as  to  make  additions  to  it  an  irreverent  impcrtincnca     They 

•  2  Cor,  liii.  5.  »  Ibid.  t.  17:  rf  t«  ;>■  Xpiury,  *,aai^Kr\ms. 
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implial  that  tliey  did  iH  Founder  no  c.pilal  wrong,  when,  instead 
of  recosnising  Him  as  tlie  Saviour  of  tlie  wliole  human  family, 
Ihov  pnicticlly  pntpo.ed  to  limit  the  applicahility  of  His  »orli 
to  a  narrow  section  of  it.  They  implied  that  there  woB  nothing 
in  His  maiestie  Person  whieh  shonld  have  forhidden  them  to 
range  ihoi  dead  rite,  of  the  old  law,  which  He  had  fulilled 
and  aholished,  side  by  side  with  the  Crosa  and  Sacraments  of 
Redemption  The  keen  instinct  of  the  Apostle  detected  the 
wound  thus  mdirectly  but  surely  aimed  at  hi.  Maater'.  honour ; 
and  St.  Paul's  love  for  Christ  wa>  the  oiaet  meaaure  of  hia 
delenuined  opposition  to  the  inlluenee  and  action  of  the  Juda- 
isers.  If  the  Judaiaers  had  believed  in  the  trne  Dmmty  of 
Jesus,  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  'weak  and  beggarly 
elements'  of  .y.tem.  which  had  paled  and  died  away  before  the 
glorie.  of  His  Advent.  H  they  had  fully  and  clearly  beheved 
Jisus  to  be  God,  that  faith  must  have  opposed  ui  msurmoiintable 
barrier  to  the«>  reactionary  yearnings  for  ■  the  things  which  had 
been  destroyed.'  Their  attempt  to  re-introduce  eu-eumomon 
into  the  Gakliau  Churches  was  a  redeolion  upon  the  glory  of 
Chriit's  anished  work,  and  so,  ultimately,  upon  the  transcendent 
dismitv  of  His  Petiiom  They  knew  not,  or  heeded  not,  that 
thJy  were  memben,  of  a  kiogdom  in  whieh  circumcision  and 
uucircumcimon  were  insignilieant  accident.,  and  m  which  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul  by  the  atoning  and  sacramental  grace 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour-was  the  one  matter  of  vital  import". 
Althouf'h  they  had  not  deuied  Christ  m  term.,  yet  He  had 
become  of  no  elect  te  them ;  and  the  Apostle  sorrowMly  pro- 
claimed that  a.  many  of  them  as  were  justified  by  the  law  had 
fallen  from  gracec.  They  had  practically  rojeoled  the  plenary 
efficacy  of  Christ',  saving  and  re-creating  power;  they  had 
implicitly  denied  that  He  wa.  a  greater  than  Mosc.  Their 
work  did  not  at  once  perish  from  among  men.  For  the  Juda- 
iiiug  movement  bequeathed  te  the  Churches  of  the  Lesser  Asia 
many  of  those  theological  influences  which  were  felt  by  later 
ages  in  the  traditional  t«mper  of  the  School  of  Autioch ;  while 

fc  Gal.vi.15:  lv7J,>XpWT^'Iw»5o«T«,rfp,Toi.*T,  i,rx^.oSB^3«pofliwTi'a 
i\xa  xitA  KTiff,!.  Here  reveaeration  is  viewed  from  without  oa  tne  side  et 
Jb,  DlS2  Bn.'Sy  Wbich  o.a».  it  i  to  G.l.  v.  6,  whm  It  i.  eqa.lly  eo- 

y^^ros  ^{(vVffOT*.     Ct  Ibid.  v.  a  :    ii^  «p,T(,o,iicrfl€,  XpiTiii   ^I'M  «vBfV 
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outside  tie  Church  it  was  echoed  in  the  long  series  of  Humani- 
tarian mutterings  whith  culminated  in  the  blasphemies  of  Paulus 
of  SamosLita.  It  must  thus  he  admitted  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  intellectual  ancestry  of  the  Avian  heresy ;  and  St.  Paul, 
not  less  than  St.  John,  is  an  apostolical  representative  of  the 
cause  and  work  of  Athanasius. 

Although  the  foregoing  oh&ervafions  may  have  taxed  your 
indulgent  patience  somewhat  severely,  they  furnish  at  best  only 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  which  miglit  be  brought  to  illustrate 
the  point  before  ua.  But  enough  will  have  been  urged  to  dispose 
of  the  suspicion,  that  St.  John's  belief  and  teaching  respecting 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  intellectual  or  spiritual 
peculiarity  of  that  Apostle.  If  the  form  and  clothing  of  St.  John's 
doctrine  was  peculiar  to  him,  its  substance  was  common  to  all 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  titles  and  position 
assigned  to  Jesus  Clirist  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
are  really  in  harmony  with  the  powers  which  He  wields  and  with 
the  rights  which  He  claims  in  the  first  three  Evangelists,  so 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  substantially  one  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  'Image  of  the  Father,'  and  with  his 
whole  description  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  Him.  St.  John's  fuller 
statements  do  but  supply  the  key  to  the  fervid  doxologies  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  the  profound  and  significant  reverence  of 
St.  James.  Indeed  from  these  Apostles  lie  might  seem  to  differ 
in  point  of  intellectual  temper  and  method,  even  le^s  than  he 
differs  from  St.  Paul.  Between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  how  gsreat 
is  the  contrast !  In  St.  Paul  we  are  struck  mainly  by  the  wealth 
of  sacred  thought;  in  St.  John  by  its  simplicity.  St.  Paul  is 
versatile  and  discursive ;  St.  John  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the 
entranced  bliss  of  a  perpetual  intuition.  St.  Paul  is  a  dialectician 
who  teaches  us  by  reasoning ;  he  refutes,  he  infers,  he  makes 
quotations,  he  deduces  corollaries,  he  draws  out  his  demonstra- 
tions more  or  less  at  length,  he  presses  impetuously  forward, 
reverently  bending  before  the  great  dogmas  which  he  proclaims, 
yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  conflict.  St.  John 
speaks  as  if  the  highest  life  of  his  soul  was  the  wondering  study 
of  one  vast  Apocalypse:  he  teaches,  not  by  demonstrating  truths, 
but  by  exliibiting  his  contemplations ;  he  states  what  he  sees ; 
he  repeats  the  statement,  he  inverts  it,  he  repeats  it  once  more ; 
he  teaches,  as  it  seems,  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  scarcely  disguised 
but  uninterrupted  repetition,  which  is  justified  because  there  is 
no  higher  attainable  truth  than  the  truth  which  he  repeats. 
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St.  Paul  begins  with  anthropology,  Bt.  Joliu  with  theology  ; 
St.  Paul  often  appeals  to  theology  that  he  may  enforce  truths 
of  morals ;  St.  John  finds  the  highest  moral  truth  in  his  moat 
abstract  theological  contemplations.  St.  Paul  usually  describes 
the  redemptive  gift  of  Christ  as  Righteousness,  as  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  true  law  of  his  beiug;  St.  John  more  naturally 
contemplates  it  as  Life,  as  the  outflow  of  the  Self-existent  Being 
of  God  into  His  creatures  through  the  quickening  Humanity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  In  St.  Paul  the  ethical  element  predomi- 
nates, in  St.  John  the  mystical.  St.  John  is  more  especially  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  such  fathers  as  ivas  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
SL  Paul  of  such  as  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be  said,  with  some 
reservations,  that  St.  Paul  is  the  typical  Apostle  of  Western,  aa 
St.  John  is  of  Eastern  Christendom;  tliat  the  contemplative  side 
of  the  Christian  life  finds  its  pattern  in  St.  John,  the  active  in 
StPaul.  Yet  striking  aa  are  such  differences  of  spiritual  method 
and  temper,  they  are  found  in  these  great  apostles  side  by  side 
with  an  entire  unity  of  teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
'  Certainly,'  says  Neander,  with  deep  truth,  '  it  could  he  nothing 
merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so  differently  constituted 
and  trained  as  Paul  and  Jolin  to  connect  such  an  idea  [aa  that 
of  Divinity]  with  the  doctrine  of  the  'Person  of  Christ.  This 
must  have  been  the  reault  of  a  h^her  necessity,  which  ia  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  Life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itaelf  as  an  inward  revelation  of  God  in 
the  depths  of  the  higher  aelf-consciousness.  And  all  this  has 
found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in  the  manner 
in  which  Christ,  the  Unerring  Witness,  expressed  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  Him  il.' 

*  Planting  and  Training,  i.  505,  Bohn's  edit.  Neander  adds :  '  Had  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Eternal  Sooship,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Paul, 
been  altogether  new  and  peeuliar  to  himself,  it  mast  have  excited  much 
opposition  aa  contradicting  the  common  monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  eiea 
among  the  apostles,  to  whom,  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  speculative 
theosopbic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it  had  found  a 
point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ,  and  in  their  Christian 
knowledge.'  OT  such  opposition,  direct  and  avowed,  there  is  no  trace.  Cf. 
Meyer.  Bv.  Job.  p.  49.  Die  Materie  der  Lebre  war  bei  Johannes,  ehe  er  in 
iener  gnoatischen  Form  die  entsprechende  Darstellung  fend,  das  Fundament 
seines  Glanbens  und  der  Inhalt  sdner  Brkenntniss.  wie  sie  bei  Paulus  und 
bei  alien  anderen  Aposteln  ea  war,  welcbe  nicht,  (ausser  dem  Verf.  dcs  He- 
briierbriefa)  von  der  Iiogos-Specnlation  berUbrt  wurden;  diese  Malerie  der 
TI] 
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This  is  indeed  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  re- 
mavkahle  fact  before  ns,  namely,  that  the  persecutor  who  was 
cODYCi-ted  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  disciple  who  had 
laid  on  Christ's  breast  at  supper,  were  absolutely  agreed  as  to 
the  Divine  prerogatives  of  their  Master.  And  if  we,  my  bre- 
thren, have  ever  been  tempted  to  think  that  a  creed  like  that 
of  St.  John  befits  only  a  contemplative  or  mystic  life,  alien  to 
the  habite  of  our  age  and  to  the  necessities  of  our  position,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
would  be  dif&cult,  even  in  this  busy  day,  to  rival  St.  Paul's 
activity  ;  and  human  weakness  might  well  shrink  from  sharing 
his  burden  of  pain  and  care.  It  is  given  to  few  to  live  'in 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  fi-om  a  man's  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren^,'  for  a  purely  unselfish  object. 
Few  rise  to  the  heroic  scope  of  a  life  passed  '  in  weariness  and 
pamfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness  f'  But  this  is  certain, — that  at 
much  lower  levels  of  moral  existence,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  much,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  endured,  which  we  can  only  do 
manfully  and  bear  meekly  in  the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  great 
conviction.  If  St.  Paul  can  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  that  at 
the  last  he  may  win  Christ,  if  he  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  him,  it  is  because  he  is  consciously 
reaching  towards  or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Sariour  Who  is  God 
as  well  as  Man,  And  if  we,  looking  onward  to  the  unknown 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  beyond  them,  to 
death,  would  fain  live  and  die  like  Christians,  we  too  must  see 
to  it  that  we  fold  to  our  inmost  souls  that  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  was  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  first 
servants  of  Christ.  We  too  must  believe  and  confess,  that  that 
Human  Friend  Whose  words  enlighten  us,  Whose  Blood  cleanses 
ns,  Whose  Sacraments  have  renewed  and  even  now  sustain  us, 
is  in  the  truth  of  His  Higher  Nature  none  other  and  no  less 
than  the  Unerring,  the  All-mereiful,  the  Almighty  God. 

Lehre  Sat  schlechthin  anf  Christum  aelbst  znriicliiuftllireii,  dessen  ErofFnun. 
genan  aeine  Jilngerunddessen  UDmittelbarerEindruck  aufdiese(Joh.  i.  14) 
ihnen  den  Stuff  gab,  welohcr  sich  spater  die  verschiedenen  Formen  der  Dar- 
Etellung  dienstbar  machte. 

'  1  Cor.  x[.  25,  26.      '  Ibid.  ver.  27.   Cf.  Ibid,  vi,  4-10,  and  xi.  5  sqij. 
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LECTURE    VII. 


THE    HOMOOUSIOH. 


Balding  fast  the  failJiftil  word  as  Tie  hath  been  tavght,  thai  he  nny  be 
able  hy  soimd  di>cU-i«e  loth  to  exhort  and  to  convince  Vie  gainsayers. 
Tiv.  i.  g. 


A  GREAT  (locirino  which  claims  to  rule  the  thought  of  men  and 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  their  eouduct,  must  of  necessity  encounter 
some  rode  and  probing  te«ts  of  its  vitality  as  it  iloate  along  the 
stream  of  time.  The  common  speech  of  mankind,  embodying 
the  verdict  of  man's  experience,  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the 
'  ravages '  thfin  upoa  the  conservative  or  constructive  effects  of 

'Tempus  edai  rerun),  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas. 
Omnia  destniitb,  vitiataque  dentibus  icvi 
Faulatim  lenia  consumitis  omnia  loorte  ^■' 

The  destructive  force  of  time  ia  no  less  observable  in  the  sphere 
of  human  ideas  and  doctrines  than  in  that  of  materia!  and  social 
lacts.  Time  exposes  every  doctrine  or  speculation  to  the  action 
of  causes  which,  if  more  disguised  and  subtle,  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly at  work  than  those  which  threaten  political  systems  or 
works  of  art  with  decay  and  dissolution. 

A  doctrine  is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  lapse  of  time  from 
without  and  from  within.  Prom  within  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  decomposition  by  analysis.  When  once  it  has  been  launched 
into  the  ocean  of  our  public  intellectual  life,  it  is  forthwith  sub- 
jected, as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to  the  play  and  scrutiny 
of  many  and  \aiiously  constituted  minds.  The  several  ingre- 
dients whicli  (.oubtituti  it  the  primsiry  truths  to  which  it  appeals 

»  0  J,  Met.  XV.  23  f. 
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and  upon  which  it  ultimately  repels,  are  separately  and  con- 
stantly examined.  It  may  be  that  certain  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine, essential  to  its  perfect  representation,  are  rejected  altogether. 
It  may  be  that  all  its  constitutive  elements  are  retained,  while  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  blended  are  radically  altered.  It 
may  be  that  an  impulse  is  given  to  some  active  intellectual  sol- 
vent, hitherto  dormant,  but  from  the  first  latent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  likely,  according  to  any  ordinary  human 
estimate,  to  break  it  up.  Or  some  point  of  attraction  between 
the  doctrine  and  a  threatening  philosophy  outside  it  is  discovered 
and  insisted  on ;  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  patronizing  spirit, 
proposes  to  meet  the  doctrine  half  way,  and  to  ratify  one  half  of 
it  if  the  other  may  be  abandoned.  Or  some  subtle  intellectual 
poison  is  injected  into  the  doctrine;  and  while  men  ima^ne  that 
they  are  only  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  an  age,  or  to  the 
demands  of  a  line  of  thought,  its  glow  and  beauty  are  forfeited, 
or  ite  very  life  and  heart  are  eaten  out.  Then  for  awhile  its 
shell  or  its  skeleton  lies  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  great  highway 
of  thought ;  until  at  length  some  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
in  every  age  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  eclectic 
systems,  assigns  to  the  intellectual  fossil  a  place  of  honour  in  his 
private  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  other  extinct 
theories,  to  which  in  its  lifetime  it  was  fundamentally  opposed. 

But  even  if  a  doctrine  be  sufficiently  compact  and  strong  to 
resist  internal  decomposition,  it  must  in  any  ease  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  stock  of  opposition  from  without.  To  no  doctrine 
is  it  given  to  be  absolutely  inoffensive ;  and  therefore  sooner  or 
later  every  doctrine  is  opposed.  Every  doctrine,  however  frail 
and  insignificant  it  may  be,  provokes  attacks  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  It  challenges  a  certain  measure  of  attention  which 
is  coveted  by  some  other  doctrines.  It  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  room  which  other  doctrines  would  fwn  appropriate,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  jostle  inconveniently  against  them,  or  contra- 
dict them  outright.  Thus  it  rouses  against  itself  resentment,  or, 
at  any  rate,  opjiosition  ;  and  this  opposition  is  reinforced  by  an 
appetite  which  is  shared  in  by  those  who  hold  the  opposed  doc- 
trine no  less  than  by  those  who  oppose  it.  The  craving  for 
novelty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  quickwitted  races  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  apostolical  age  or  the  French  of  our  own  day.  It  is 
profoundly  and  uuiversally  human;  and  it  enters  into  our  appre- 
ciation of  subject-matters  the  most  various.  Kovelty  confers  a 
charm  upon  high  efforts  of  thought  and  enquiry  as  well  as  upon 
works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  or  even  upon  fashions  in  amuse- 
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ment  or  in  dresa.  To  treat  this  yearning  for  novelty  as  though  it 
were  only  a  vicious  frivolity  is  to  overlook  its  profound  signifi- 
cance. For,  even  in  its  lowest  and  unloveliest  forms,  it  is  a  living 
and  perpetual  witness  to  the  original  nobility  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  which  One  Being  alone  can 
satisfy;  it  rembds  us  that  the  Infinite  One  has  made  us  for 
Himself,  and  that  no  object,  person,  or  doctrine  that  is  merely 
finite  and  earthly,  can  take  His  place  in  our  heart  and  thought, 
and  bid  us  finally  be  still.  And  therefore  as  man  passes  through 
life  on  his  short  and  rapid  pilgrimage,  unless  his  eye  be  fised  on 
that  treasure  in  heaven  which  '  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt,' he  is  of  necessity  the  very  slave  of  novelty.  Each  candi- 
date for  his  admiration  wins  from  him,  it  may  be,  a  passing 
glance  of  approval ;  but,  unsatisfied  at  heart,  he  is  ever  seeking 
for  some  new  stimulant  to  his  evanescent  sympathies.  He  casts 
to  the  winds  the  faded  flower  which  he  liad  but  lately  stooped  to 
gather  with  such  eager  enthusiasm ;  he  buries  beneath  the  waves 
the  useless  pebble  which,  when  his  eye  first  detected  it  sparkling 
on  the  shore,  had  yielded  him  a  moment  of  such  bright  enjoy- 
ment. Nothing  human  can  insure  its  life  against  the  attractions 
of  something  more  recent  than  itself  in  point  of  origin ;  no 
doctrine  of  earthly  mould  can  hope  to  escajw  the  sentence  of 
superannuation  when  it  is  fairly  confronted  with  the  intellectual 
creations  of  an  age  later  than  its  own.  A  human  doctrine  may 
live  for  a  few  years,  or  it  may  live  for  centuries.  Its  duration  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  truth  which  it  em- 
boflies,  and  partly  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivals  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  competition.  But  it  cannot  always  satisfy  the 
appetite  for  novelty ;  its  day  of  extinction  can  only  be  deferred. 


t:\iII'  Aior,  ti  to  fxarav  djri  ippneriScs  ('^fios 

oiB"  oDTit  iriipotSev  ^v  liiyas, 
ira/iixdx^  Spaaei  0pia>ii, 
oiSiv  in  )ii^ai  wplv  ip, 

Krljpor  otxtTot  Tvxai'^. 

So  it  must  cvor  fare  with   a  religious  dogmn  of  purely  hu- 
man authorabip.     In  obedience  to  the  lapse  of  time  it  must  of 
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!  be  modified,  corrupted,  revolutionized,  and  then  yield 
stronger  successor. 


This  ia  the  true  voice  of  human  speculation  on  Divine  things, 
conscious  tliat  it  is  human,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  mind- 
ful of  its  past  and  ever-accumulating  experience.  He  Only, 
'  with  Whom  ia  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,'  can 
be  the  Author  of  a  really  unchanging  doctrine ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact, '  His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.' 

When  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divmity  entered  mto  the 
world  of  human  thought,  it  was  not  screened  from  the  operation 
of  the  antagonistic  and  dissolvent  influences  which  have  just 
been  noticed.  It  was  confronted  with  the  passion  for  novelty 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  themselves.  The  passion  for 
novelty  at  Colossce  appears  to  hare  combined  a  licentious  fertility 
of  the  religious  ima^nation  with  a  taste  for  such  cosmical  specu- 
lations as  were  current  in  that  age;  while  in  the  Galatian 
Churches  it  took  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  Jewish  law.  In  hoth  cases  the  novel  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  account  of  our  Lord's  personal  dig- 
nity ;  and  in  another  generation  the  wild  Ima^nings  of  a  Basihdes 
or  of  a  Valentinus  illustrated  the  attractive  force  of  a  new 
fashion  in  Christological  speculation  still  more  power&illy. 
Somewhat  later  the  dialectical  method  of  the  Alexandrian 
writers  subjected  the  doctrine  to  acute  internal  analysis,  while 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  brought  a  powerful  intellectual 
sympathy  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  as  an  absorbing  or  distorting 
influence,  might  well  have  been  fetal  to  a  human  dogma. 
Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  directly  opposed  by  a  long  line  of 
Humanitarian  teachers,  reaching,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
from  the  Ehionitic  period  to  the  Arian. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  the  Anan 
heresy  was  the  climax  of  difficulty  and  of  triumph  ;  it  tested  the 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three  modes 
which  have  been  noticed.  Arianism  was  ostentatiously  anxious 
to  appear  to  be  an  original  specuktion,  and  accordingly  it 
taunted  the  Nicene  fathers  with  their  intellectual  poverty;  it 
branded  them  as  A<^f\ih  ™l  iEii™  because  they  adhered  to  the 
ground  of  handing  on  simply  what  they  had  received.  Its  dia- 
lectical method  was  inherited  from  the  Alexandrian   eclectic 
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school ;  and  by  tliis  method,  as  well  as  by  the  aaaumption  that 
certain  philosophical  -ploaita  were  granted,  Arianism  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  doctrine  from  within  by  a  destnictive  analysis.  And 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Arianism  inherited"  and  intensified 
the  direct  opposition  which  had  been  ofiered  to  the  doctrine  by 
earlier  heresies ;  Arianism  is  immortalized,  however  ingloriously, 
in  those  suiferings,  in  those  struggles,  in  those  victories  of  the 
great  Athanasins,  of  which  its  own  bitter  hostility  to  our  Lord's 
Essential  Godhead  was  the  immediate  cause. 

That  such  a  doctrine  as  our  Lord's  Divinity  should  be  thus 
opposed  was  not  unnatural.  It  is  in  itself  so  startling,  so  awful ; 
it  endows  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligeutly  believes  it 
with  a  conception  of  the  worth  and  drift  of  Christianity,  so 
altogether  unique ;  it  is  so  utterly  intolerable  if  you  admit  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  false ;  it  is  so  necessarily  exacting  when 
once  you  have  recognised  it  as  true;  it  mates  such  lai^e  and 
immediate  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation, but  also  upon  the  affections  and  the  will;  that  a  spe- 
cific opposition  to  it,  as  distinct  from  a  professed  general 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
■  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Certainly,  such  a  doc- 
trine could  not  at  first  bring  peace  on  earth ;  rather  it  could  not 
but  bring  division.  It  could  not  but  divide  femilies,  cities, 
nations,  continents ;  it  could  not  but  arm  against  itself  the  edge 
and  point  of  every  weapon  that  might  be  forged  or  whetted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  passioniate  animosity.  It  could  not  but  have 
collapsed  utterly  and  vanished  away  when  confronted  with  the 
heat  of  opposition  which  it  provoked,  had  it  not  descended  from 
the  Source  of  Truth,  had  it  not  reposed  upon  an  absolute  and 
indestructible  basis.  The  Ar!an  controversy  broke  upon  it  as  an 
intellectual  storm,  tlie  violence  of  which  must  have  shattered  any 
human  theory.  But  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  the  doc- 
trine emerged  from  the  conciliar  decisions  of  the  fourth  eentmy 
as  luminous  and  perfect  as  it  had  been  when  it  was  proclaimed 
by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Eesistance  does  but  strengthen  truth 
which  it  cannot  overthrow ;  and  when  the  doctrme  had  defied 
the  craving  for  novelty,  the  disiutegiating  force  of  hoatde 
analysis,  and  the  vehement  onslaught  of  paiisionate  denunciation, 
it  was  seen  to  be  vitally  unlike  those  philosophical  speculations 
which  might  have  been  confused  with  it  by  a  superficial  observer. 
Its  exact  area  was  unaltered;  it  now  involved  and  excluded  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  excluded  and  involved  from  the  first.  But 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  held  with  a  clearer  recognition  of  its  real 
VII  ] 
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frontier,  and  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for  insisting 
upon  that  recognition.  In  the  Homoousion,  after  such  hesitation 
as  found  expression  at  Antioch,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had 
lighted  upon  a  symhol  practically  adapted  to  tell  forth  the  truth 
that  never  had  been  ahsent  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  withal, 
capable  of  resisting  the  intellectual  solvents  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  ttat  truth  with  extinction.  The  Homoouaion  did  not 
change,  it  protected  the  doctrine.  It  clothed  the  doctrine  in  a 
vesture  of  language  which  rendered  it  iutelHgihle  to  a  new  world 
of  thought  while  preserving  its  strict  unchanging  identity.  It 
translated  the  apostolical  symbols  of  the  Image  ajid  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  Platonic  equivaJent ;  and  it  remains  with  ua  to  this 
hour,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  our  Creed,  as  the  complete  assertion 
of  Christ's  absolute  oneness  with  the  Essence  of  Deity,  as  the 
monument  which  records  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
defeat  of  its  antagonist  error,  as  the  guarantee  that  the  victorious 
truth  maintains  and  will  maintain  an  unshaken  empire  over  the 
thought  of  Christendom. 

We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  lino  of  eritieism  to 
which  such  a  formula  as  the  Homoousion  is  exposed  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  contrast  is  depicted  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  accuracy,  between  the  unfixed  popular 
faith  of  Christians  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  and  the  keen 
theological  temper  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church's  earliest  faith  was  unformed,  simple,  vague,  too  full  of 
childlike  wonder  to  analyse  itself,  too  indeterminate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  formalized  theology.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
Alexandria  the  Church  learned  how  to  fix  her  creed  in  precise, 
rigid,  exclusive  moulds ;  that  she  there  gradually  crystallized 
what  had  once  been  fluid,  and  cramped  and  fettered  what  had 
before  been  free.  And  it  is  insinuated  that  in  this  process, 
whereby  the  fresh  faith  of  the  infant  Church  '  was  hardened  into 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Councils,'  there  was  some  risk,  or 
more  than  risk,  of  an  alteration  or  enlargement  of  tlie  original 
faith.  '  How  do  you  know,'  men  ask,  '  that  the  formulary  which 
asserts  Christ's  Consuhstantiality  with  the  Father  is  really  ex- 
pressive of  tbesimple  faith  in  which  the  first  Christians  lived 
and  died  %  Do  not  probabilities  point  the  other  way  1  Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  this  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  expression  of 
the  faith  in  an  unchanging  symbol,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
growth,  however  unsuspected  and  unrecognised,  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  faith  expressed  1  ilay  not  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  a  passionate  devotion,  as  well  as  the  inferential  ailments  of 
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an  impetuous  logic,  have  contributed  something  to  fill  up  the 
outlme  and  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  original  and  revealed 
germ  of  truth  ^  May  not  the  Creed  of  Nictea  be  thus  in  reality 
a  creed  distinct  from,  if  not  indeed  more  extensive  than,  the 
creed  of  the  apostolic  age  1 '  Such  is  the  substance  of  many  a 
whispered  question,  or  of  many  a  confident  assertion,  which  we 
hear  around  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
admitted  difierence  of  form  between  the  apostolic  and  B"icene 
statements  does  really,  or  only  in  appearance,  involve  a  deeper 
difference — a  difference  in  the  object  of  faith. 

I.  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  a  belief  may  be  professed 
either  by  stating  it  in  terms,  or  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
necessarily  implies  that  you  hold  it.  A  man  may  profess  a  creed 
with  which  his  life  is  at  variance ;  but  he  may  also  live  a  creed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  be  has  not  the  desire  or  the  skill  to 
put  into  exact  words.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  conviction  in  language,  and  its  consistent 
refiection  in  action.  There  is,  for  example,  no  difference  be- 
tween my  saying  that  a  ^ven  person  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  money  matters,  and  my  pointedly  declining 
to  act  with  him  on  this  particular  trust,  when  I  am  asked  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  express  my  complete 
opinion  of  his  character,  until  I  am  obliged  to  express  it.  I 
content  myself  with  acting  in  the  only  manner  which  is  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  my  line  of  action  speaks 
for  itself;  its  meaning  is  evident  to  all  who  are  practically 
interested  in  the  subject.  Until  I  am  challenged  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  until  the  assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  denied  ■,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  putting  into  words  an  opinion  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  language  of  action  and  with  such 
unmistakeable  decision. 

Did  then  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  a  whole — did  its  con- 
gelations of  worshippers  as  well  as  its  councils  of  divines- 
did  its  poor,  its  young,  its  unlettered  multitudes,  as  well  as  its 
saints  and  doctors,  so  act  and  speak  as  to  imply  a  bcKef  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  actually  God  f 

A  question  such  as  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer,  by  reason  of  the  one-sidedness  and  caprice  of  history. 
History  for  the  most  part  concerns  herself  with  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  few.  IncidentaOy,  or  on  particular  occasions,  she  may  glance 
at  what  passes  beyond  the  region  of  courts  and  battle-fields ; 
but  it  is  not  her  wont  to  enable  us  readily  to  ascertain  the  real 
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currenta  of  thouglit  and  feeling  which,  have  swayed  the  minda  of 
multitudes  in  a  distant  age. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  rule  with  secular  history  ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  nature  to  limit  the  force 
of  the  ohservation.  In  her  eyes,  the  interests  of  the  many,  the 
customs,  the  deeds,  the  sufferings  of  the  illiterate  and  of  the 
poor,  are,  to  Bay  the  least,  not  less  preejous  and  noteworthy  thao 
those  of  kings  and  prelates.  For  the  standard  of  aristocracy 
within  her  borders  is  not  an  intellectual  or  a  social,  but  a 
moral  standard;  and  her  Founder  has  put  the  highest  honour  not 
upon  those  who  rule  and  are  of  reputation,  but  upon  those  who 
serve  and  are  unknown.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
does  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us ;  and  it 
proves  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in.  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  by 
its  witness  to  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  adoring  Hinn. 

The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  content  herself  with 
'admiring'  Jesus  Christ.  She  adored  Him.  She  approached 
His  Glorious  Person  with  that  very  tribute  of  prayer,  of  self- 
prostration,  of  self-surrender,  by  which  all  seiious  Theists, 
whether  Christian  or  non- Christian,  are  accustomed  to  express 
their  felt  relationship  as  creatures  to  the  Almighty  Creator. 
For  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  higher  and  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  God  would  lead  man  to  abandon  the  sense 
and  the  expression  of  complete  dependence  upon  Him  and  of 
uumeaaured  indebtedness  to  Him,  which  befits  a  reasonable 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  and  whom  God  owns  and  can 
dispose  of,  when  such  a  creature  is  dealing  with  God.  As  yet 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  bearing  would  or  could  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  demeanour  of  an  equal,  or  of  one 
deeming  himself  scarcely  less  than  an  equal,  who  is  intelligently 
appreciating  the  existence  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  powerful 
Being,  entifled  by  His  activities  to  a  very  large  share  of  specu- 
lative attention'^.     The  Church  simply  adored  God ;  and   she 

c  Cf.  Lenky,  History  of  Rationalism,  i.  303,  Contrasting  the  Chiistiaa 
belief  in  a  God  Who  can  work  miracles  wilh  the  '  Bcientifio '  belief  in  a 
pod  who  ia  the  slave  of  '  law,'  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  that  the  former  '  pre- 
diaposes  us  roost  to  prayer,'  the  latter  to  'reverence  and  admiration.' 
Here  the  antithesia  betwoen  ' reverence '  and  'prayer'  seems  to  imply  that 
the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  narrow  aense  of  petition  for  spedtie  blesaings, 
inatead  of  in  the  wider  sense  which  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  the  soul's 
devotional  activity,  and  among  other  things,  adoration.  Still,  if  Mr.  Lecky 
had  meant  to  include  under  'reverence'  anything  higher  than  we  yield  to  lie 
highest  forms  of  human  greatness,  he  would  scarcely  have  coupled  it  with 
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adored  Jesus  Christ,  as  believing  Him  to  be  God.  Nor  did  slie 
destroy  tlie  significance  of  tiis  act  by  conceiving  tliat  admi- 
ration differs  from  adoration  only  in  degree ;  that  a  sincere 
admiration  is  practically  equivalent  to  adoration  ;  that  adoration 
after   all  is  only  admiration  raised  to   the  height  of  an   en- 


Tou  will  not  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary,  under  our 
present  intellectual  circumstances,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  this  representation  of  the  relationship  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  be  strictly  accurate.  So  far  indeed  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  adoration  and  admiration  ar&  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  and  with  reference  to  a  single  object, 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  otter.  Certainly,  in  the  strained 
and  exaggerated  language  of  poetry  or  of  passion,  you  may 
speak  of  adoring  tliat  on  which  you  lavish  an  unlimited  ad- 
miration. But  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  men  refuses 
to  regard  admiration  as  an  embryo  form  of  adoration,  or  as 
other  than  a  fundamentally  distinct  species  of  spiritual  activity. 
Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  an  intensified  admiration.  The  difference  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  is  observable  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  objects ;  and  that  difference  is  immeasurable.  For, 
speaking  strictly,  we  admire  the  finite ;  we  adore  the  Infinite. 
Why  is  this  1  It  is  because  admiration  requires  a  certain  aa- 
Bumption  of  equality  with  the  object  admired,  an  assumption  of 
ideal,  if  not  of  literal  equality^.  Admiration  such  as  is  here 
in  question  is  not  a  vague  nnregulated  wonder  ;  it  involves  a 
judgment ;  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  And  since  it  is  a  criticism, 
it  consists  in  our  internally  referring  tlie  object  which  we  ad- 
mire to  a  criterion.  That  criterion  is  an  idea!  of  our  own, 
and  the  act  by  which  we  compare  the  admired  object  with  the 
ideal  is  our  own  act.  "We  may  have  borrowed  the  ideal  from 
another ;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  our- 
selves could  ^ve  it  perfect  expression,  or  even  could  produce  a 
rival  to  the  object  which  commands  our  critical  admiration. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  ideal  is  before  us  ;  it  is,  by  right  of  possession, 
our  own.  We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  possessing  it,  and  for 
comparing  the  object  before  us  with  it ;  nay,  we  identify  our- 

*  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  apotheosis  of  men  involves  the  eapital  sin 
of  pride  in  those  who  decree  or  sanction  nat  lesa  than  in  those  who  accept  it. 
The  worshipper  is  bimself  the  'fountiun  of  hononr;'  and  io  'dei^ng'  a 
fellow-creature,  he  deifies  human  nature,  and  so  b^  implication  himself. 
Wisd.  liv.  10 ;  Actsxij.  zi,  23  j  liv.  11-15;  uwu  O;  Rom.  i.  23, 
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selves  more  or  less  with  this  ideal  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  object  before  ns.  When  you,  my  brethren,  express  your 
admiration  of  a  good  painting,  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
you  yourselves  could  have  painted  it.  But  you  do  imply  that 
you  have  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  good  painting 
should  be,  and  that  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  a  particular  work  of  art  with  that  ideal. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  justifiably  or  not  your  admiration  of  the 
painting  has  the  double  character  of  self  ippieciation  and  of 
patronage.  Indeed  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  as  art  entice 
intent  upon  the  beauty  of  jcoit  ideal  you  are  not  much  more 
disposed  secretly  to  claim  for  yoursehes  a  share  of  merit  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  yon  had  been  the  artist  himself 
whose  success  you  consent  to  admire  since  the  artnt  we  may 
be  sure,  ia  at  least  conscious  of  some  measure  of  failure,  and 
is  humbled,  if  not  depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating his  ideal  into  reality,  hy  the  ansieties  and  struggles  which 
always  accompany  the  process  of  production. 

How  this  element  of  self-esteem,  or  at  any  rate  of  approving 
reflection  upon  self,  which  enters  so  penetratingly  into  admira- 
tion, is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine 
adoration.  For  adoration  is  no  mere  prostration  of  the  body ; 
it  is  a  prostration  of  the  soul.  It  is  reverence  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  possible  exaggeration.  It  is  mental  self-annihil- 
ation before  a  Greatness  Which  utterly  transcends  all  human 
and  finite  standards.  In  That  Presence  self  knows  that  it  has 
neither  plea  nor  right  to  any  consideration  ;  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  adoring  soul  bends 
thought  and  heart  and  will  before  the  footstool  of  the  One  Self- 
existing,  Ail-creating,  All-upholding  Being ;  the  soul  wills  to 
be  as  nothing  before  Him,  or  to  exist  only  that  it  may  recognise 
His  Glory  as  altogether  surpassing  its  words  and  thoughts.  If 
any  one  element  of  adoration  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  this  heartfelt  uncompromising  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  self. 

Certainly  admiration  may  lead  up  to  adoration;  but  then 
real  admiration  dies  away  when  its  object  is  seen  to  be  entitled 
to  something  higher  than  and  distinct  from  it.  Admiration 
ceases  when  it  has  perceived  that  its  Object  altogether  trans- 
cends any  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  with  which  man  can 
compare  Him.  Admiration  may  he  the  ladder  by  which  we 
mount  to  adoration ;  but  it  is  useless,  or  rather  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence, when  adoration  h^  been  reached     Every  man  of 
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inteUigeace  and  modesty  meets  in  life  with  many  objects  which 
call  for  hia  free  and  sincere  admiration,  and  he  himself  gaina 
hotii  morally  and  intellectually  hy  answering  to  such  a  call.  But 
while  the  objects  of  human  admiration  are  as  Tarioua  as  tlie 
minds  and  tastes  of  men, 

'  Denique  non  omnes  eailem  mirantuc  amantqne. 

One  Only  Being  can  be  rightfully  adored.  To  'admire'  God 
would  involve  an  irreverence  only  equal  to  the  impiety  of  ador- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  Divme 
worship  to  our  every-day  associates,  as  to  substitute  for  that 
incommunicable  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High  some 
one  of  the  tranquil  and  self-satisfied  forms  of  a  favourable 
notice  with  wMcIi  we  greet  accomplishments  or  exeellencem 
our  fellow-men  '  "When  I  saw  Him,'  says  St.  John,  speaking 
of  Jesus  in  His  glory,  '  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead^.'  That  was 
something  more  than  admiration,  even  the  most  enthusiastic ; 
it  was  an  act,  in  which  self  had  no  part ;  it  was  an  act  of  adoration. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only  a  morally  perfect  Man,  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest  human  admiration; 
although  it  may  be  questioned,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  He  can 
be  deemed  morally  perfect  if  He  is  in  reality  only  human.  But 
the  historical  fact  before  us  is,  that  from  the  earhest  age  of 
Christianity,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  adored  as  God.  This  adora- 
tion was  not  yielded  to  Him  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions 
of  theologians  who  bad  pronounced  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fulsome  and  servile  msin- 
cerities  which  ever  and  anon  rose  lite  incense  around  the 
throne  of  some  pagan  Ctesar  who  had  received  the  equivocal 
honour  of  an  apotheosis.  It  was  not  the  product  of  a  spintual 
fascination,  too  subtle  or  too  strong  to  be  analyzed  by  those  who 
felt  its  power,  but  easy  of  esplanation  to  a  later  age.  You  can- 
not trace  the  stages  of  its  progressive  development  You  cannot 
name  the  time  at  which  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  pious  custom 
or  luxury,  and  then  mark  this  off  from  a  later  period  when  it  had 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  Christies,  aa  imperious  Christian 
duty.  Never  was  the  adoration  of  Jesus  protested  against  m  the 
Church  as  a  novelty,  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  claisM  of  God. 
Never  was  there  an  age  when  Jesus  was  only  'invoked'  as  if  He 
had  been  an  interceding  saint,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned 

•  Rev.  i.  17  :  3t(  Mov  aMr,  intva  irpbi  Toil  w^Bbs  nfrroS  &i  HKpiJt. 
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to  prostrate  tbemselTM  before  His  throne  as  tlie  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent  and  the'EtfernaL  In  vain  will  you  endeavour  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  adoration  of  Jesus  and  some 
modern  '  devotion,'  unknown  to  the  early  days  of  Christendom, 
but  now  popularized  largelyin  portions  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
since  the  adoration  of  Jesus  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity.  Jesus 
has  been  ever  adored  on  the  score  of  His  Divine  Personality, 
of  Which  this  tribute  of  adoration  is  not  merely  a  legitimate  but 
a  necessary  acknowledgment. 

I.  During  the  daysof  His  earthly  life  our  Lord  was  surrounded 
by  acta  of  homage,  ranging,  as  it  might  seem,  so  far  as  the 
intentions  of  those  who  offered  them  were  concerned,  from  the 
wonted  forms  of  Eastern  courtly  up  to  the  most  direct  and 
conscious  acts  of  Divine  worship.  As  an  Infant,  He  was  'wor- 
shipped'by  the  Eastern  sagesf;  and  during  His  ministry  He 
constantly  received  and  welcomed  acta  and  words  expressive  of 
an  intense  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Person  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sought  or  who  had  received  from  Him  some  supernatural 
aid  or  blessing.  The  leper  worshipped  Him,  crying  out,  '  Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  e,'  Jajrus  worshipped 
Him,  saying,  '  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead  :  but  come  and 
lay  Thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  liveli.'  The  mother 
of  Zebcdee's  children  came  near  to  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
and  asking  Him  to  bestow  upon  her  sons  the  first  places  of 
honour  in  His  kingdom  i.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  whose 
daughter  was  'grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,'  'came  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  saying,  Lord,  help  me  K'  The  father  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  met  Jesus  as  He  descended  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  'came,  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying. 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  \'  These  are  instajices  of  worship 
accompanying  prayers  for  special  mercies.  And  did  not  the 
dying  thief  offer  at  least  a  true  inward  worship  to  Jesus  Cru- 
cified, along  with  the  words,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom™!' 

'  St.  Matt  ii.  II :  TisiyTts  irpoiT*Kunjo-a»  abr^. 
K  Ibid.  viii.  2  :  Kiptr,  ikv  fleAps,  Sivaaai  lat  KaSafnaai. 
•"  Ibid.  ii.  18  i   irfoireKivfi  oJt^,  xiyaiv,  ""Oti  t)  BtiydTijp  /loi'  iprt  treAei- 
TijiTEP-     (UXi  APip  iiriBi!  Tiiv  Xf-pi  "Ou  iif  atnhi;  koI  iiaftai.' 

'  Ibid.  II.  20i  Tpoo-flAflfj'  iiSt$  h  fdlTTip  tSiv  u'mv  ZfBiSniau  jitTO  Tuy  vlur 

"  Ibii  XV.  25:  i,Si  AfloCffn  ■npoireiih'n  mrif,  Kf-yavrra,  '  Kipii  So^Sd  ^1.' 
'  Ibid.  xviL  14,  15  :   iroorr^Aflei'  aierv  Kr^/KUffoj  ■yomneraiy  airrS,  Ka!  Af7«p, 
'Kipii,  4Kir,^ii-,xw  Tly  vi6y: 

_"i  St.  Lute  isiii.  4a  :  iMyt  t^  'Ijju-oD,  'Mn^oflJlTi  /lou,  Kipit,  hav  fXflijs  in 
Tp  PBiri\iiif  aav.' 
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At  other  times  such  visible  worship  of  our  Saviour  was  an 
act  of  acknowledgment  or  of  thauksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  grateful  Samaritan  leper,  who,  '  when  he 
saw  tliat  he  was  healed,  turued  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  His  feet,  giving  Him 
thanks ".'  Thus  it  was  when  Jesus  had  appeared  walking  on 
the  sea  and  had  quieted  the  storm,  and  '  they  that  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God."  Thus  too  was  it  after  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  that  St.  Peter,  astonished  at  the  greotness  of 
the  miracle,  'fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord ".'  Thus  the  penitent,  '  when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  bos  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind 
Him  weeping,  and  began,  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
«ipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment  p.'  Tlius  again  when  the  man 
bom  blind  confesses  his  feith  in  'the  Son  of  God,'  he  accompa- 
nies it  by  an  undoubted  SKt  of  adoration.  '  And  he  said.  Lord, 
I  believe.  And  He  worshipped  Himi.'  Thus  the  holy  women, 
when  the  Risen  'Jesus  met  them,  saying,  "All  hail,"  came  .  .  . 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Himf.'  Thus 
apparently  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  her  deep  devotion,  had  motioned 
to  embrace  His  feet  in  the  garden,  when  Jesus  bade  her  'Touch 
Me  not  9.'  Thus  the  eleven  disciples  met  our  Lord  by  appoint- 
ment on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  'when  they  saw  Him,'  as  it 

"  St.  Luke  ivii.  15,  16:  eTs  5*  i\  nSTfif,  iSiii-  Kn  Wflij,  b-niarff-^f,  iif<h. 
^rht  luydh-ns  SoJdC""  Tic  &fii'-  (to!  IfffffP  ^irl  irpiaajro!-  -raph  rats  irdSai 

'  St.  Matt.  liT.  31,  33:  iKiIi-iWti'  &  fiftjioi-  o>  Bs  iv  t$  vkolif  i\96vTis 
rponKvywi^  "in-r,  AsyovT*!,  "A\tjew!  HfoS  flbi  fV  St.  Lnke  v.  8  1  ISSii/ii 
Miliar  n^Tpo!  vpoafntai  toIi  7i!nwi  toD  'Itjuov,  kdyaiv,  ''EitAflt  air'  i/xoS,  oTt 

V  St.  Lulte  rii.  37,  38  :  Kontiraira  o^dfloorpoi'  nifov,  Icol  (Trnffa  lapi  Toiit 
WS1.5  o&ToS  mr(™  KAaioiwo,  flpJaTo  Spex*'"  to!"  T'IB''!  ""ToC  to«  Sinpviri,  Kol 
thTi  9piJ!  ifls  Kf^oXi?!  ovrSt  iii^atae,  ™i  KorcplXfi  Toii  WBo!  aJroE,  Kol 
JjAfi^  T$  niptf.  Tbene  actions  were  expressive  ol  a  passionate  derotion ; 
Uiey  had  no  object  beyond  expressing  it. 

H  St.  John  ix.  35-38  ;  Unovirtv  i  'ItjioJj  St.  ^ff'SoAoi'  aMv  Ijoj"  Kol  ibp&v 
alfrhr,  tlnr  vir^,  •  lii  irumif is  fh -rim  Tiie  ro«  0eou  ;'  'AwsKpiflTj  iii*?vot  ««! 
flrf,  'Tit  iffTi,  Kipif,  Im  iriirrfiirai  tU  aiirSr;'  ittf  is  abr^  6  'Iijffofii,  'Kal 

Kipic'  tal  irpoireiiiniafv  «5t$. 

'  St.  Matt.  XKviii.  9  ;  S  'IijltoSi  Ittiivniirii'  0^x01!,  A^w,  'Xalfut.'  Ai  !* 
B-potre^BoCiTiu  inpi-niaay  oJtoO  Tofri  irifSoj,  kbI  itpoffficinjffioi  abi^. 

•  St.  John  xs.  17. 
Til] 
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would  seem,  in  their  joy  and  fear,  'they  worshipped  Him t,' 
Thus,  pre-eminently,  St.  Thomaa  uses  the  language  of  adoration, 
although  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  corres- 
ponding outward  act  When,  in  reproof  for  his  scepticiam,  he  had 
been  bidden  to  probe  the  Wounds  of  Jeaua,  he  hurst  forth  into 
the  adoring  confession,  'My  Lord  and  my  God".'  Thus,  when 
the  Ascending  Jesus  was  being  home  upwards  into  heayen,  the 
disciples,  as  if  thanking  Him  for  His  great  glory,  worshipped 
Him ;  and  then  '  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  ".' 

It  may  be  tliat  in  some  of  these  instances  the  '  worship'  paid 
to  Jesus  did  not  express  more  than  a  profound  reverence. 
Sometimes  He  was  worshipped  as  a  Superhuman  Person,  wield- 
ing superhuman  powers;  sometimes  He  was  worshipped  by 
those  who  instinctively  felt  His  moral  majestj',  which,  forced 
them,  they  knew  not  how,  upon  their  knees.  But  if  He  had 
been  only  a  '  good  man,'  He  must  have  checked  such  worship  *. 
He  had  Himself  re-afiirmed  the  foundation -law  of  the  religion 
of  Israel :   '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 


have  teen  a  very  deliberate  ai 

■■  St.  John  IS.  iS  :  nai  iTtirpfftj  i  ©a^Si,  itai  Juti'  bSt^,  "O  Ki^piiJi  ^ou 
kqI  h  @iis  lu/u.'  Against  the  attempt  ofTheodore  of  MiipsuestJa  and  others 
to  resoho  this  into  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the  Father,  see  Alford  in  lac.; 
Pye  Smith  on  Measiab,  ii.  53.    The  a&rj  is  of  itedf  dedsive. 

■  St.  Luke  siiv.  51,  52  :  icnl  iriipipfTit  tU  -rhr  ovpv6v.  fcal  oStp!  irpoo 
kiiriiiraiiTfs  aurii',  uniarpfijiii'  its  'IfpouiroAV  ^fxi  xop"*  H<ViiA7ji. 

'  This  consideration  is  remarliably  oyerloaked  by  Clianning,  who  migbt 
have  been  expected  to  feel  its  farce.  Channing  ia  'snre'  that  'the  worship 
paid  to  Christ  dnring  His  pnblic  ministry  was  rendered  to  Him  only  as  a 
Divine  Messenger.'  But  prophets  and  Apostles  were  messengers  from  God. 
Why  were  they  not  worshipped  ?  Channing  insists  inrtber  that  such  titles 
B3  'Son  of  David,'  shew  that  those  who  used  them  had  no  thought  of  Christ's 
being  '  the  Self-existent  Infinite  Divinity.'  It  may  be  true  that  the  full 
truth  of  Hia  Divine  Nature  was  not  known  (o  these  first  worshippers  ;  but 
it  does  not  bold  good  that  a  particuliir  title  employed  in  prayer  exhausts  the 
idea  which  the  petitioner  has  formed  of  the  Person  whom  he  addresses- 
Above  all  Channing  orges  the  indifference  of  the  Jews  'hi  the  frequent 
prostrations  of  men  before  Jesus.'  He  thinks  this  indifierence  unintelligible 
on  the  supposition  of  their  believing  such  prostrations  to  involve  the  payment 
fdi  h  loura.  Thut  many  of  these  prostrations  were  not  designed  to 
1  Jthing  so  definite  is  freely  conceded.     That  the  Jews  suspected 

th        t     t    n  to  honour  Christ's  Divinity  in  none  of  them  would  not  prove 
th  t  f  them  were  designed  to  honour  It.    The  Jews  were  not  present 

t  th  fession  of  St.  Thomas  after  the  Resurrection  ;  but  there  is  no 

a.  1 1  room  for  questioning  either  the  devotional  purpose  or  the  theo- 
1  g  1  f  ee  of  the  Apostle's  esclamation,  'My  Lord  and  my  God.'  But 
se    Ch  g  Works,  ii.  191. 

[  LECT. 
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only  shaJt  thou  serve  ^.'  Yet  he  never  hints  that  danger  lurked 
in  this  prostration  of  hearts  and  wills  before  Himself;  He  wel- 
comes, by  a  taeit  approval,  this  profound  homage  of  which  He 
is  the  Object.  His  rehuhe  to  the  rich  young  man  implies,  not 
that  He  himself  had  no  real  claim  to  be  called  'Good  Master,' 
but  that  such  a  title,  in  the  mouth  of  the  person  before  Him, 
was  an  unmeaning  compliment.  He  seems  to  invite  prayer 
to  Himself,  even  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  in  such 
words  as  those  which  He  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
'  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  Who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldcst  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  given  thee  living  water «.'  He  predicts  indeed 
a  time  when  the  spiritual  curiosity  of  His  disciples  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  joy  of  perfectly  possessing  Him;  but  He  nowhere 
hints  that  He  would  Himself  cease  to  receive  their  prayers  ^. 
He  claims  all  the  varied  homage  which  the  sons  of  men,  in 
their  want  and  fulness,  in  their  joy  and  sorrow,  may  rightfully 
and  proiitably  pay  to  the  Eternal  Father;  all  men  are  to 
'honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.' 

2.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  had  Christ  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  in  death  and  in  glory,  than  He  forthwith  began 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Hime.  This  attraction  expressed  itself, 
not  merely  in  an  assent  to  His  teaching,  but  in  the  worship 
of  His  Person.  No  sooner  had  He  ascended  to  His  throne  than 
there  burst  upwards  from  the  heart  of  His  Church  a  tide 
of  adoration  which  has  only  become  wider  and  deeper  with 
the  lapse  of  tima  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  known  as  'those  who  called  upon  the  Name  of  Josus 
Christ^.'    Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  fer  from  being  a  devotional 

■  St.  Matt  iv.  10. 

»  St.  John  iv.  10:  ei  ifSfii  tV  SBpfii'  tov  0eoO,  ka!  t/s  isny  b  Kfyap  croi, 

"  Ibid.  xvi.  13  :  t&kty  hi  BiJ-o^w  ujiSi,  na!  X'P^'Tfai  ifH"  i  tnpSi'o,  ual  tV 
Xaphy  i/xae  oMtli  oIJHi  i(j'  i/iJiy  ital  iu  iKfiiqt  TJ  V^P?  ^/i'  o^"  ipwrli^fTt 
obitr.     Here  ijHorVsr*  clearly  means  'Question.' 

"  Ibid.sii.32. 

"  Thus  Ananids  pleads  to  our  Lord  that  Saul  'hath  authority  from  the 
chief  priests  to  bind  rderas  Toit  ^HtoAovfiwout  ri  iyojii  aov.'  (Acts  ii.  14.) 
On  St.  Paul's  first  preaching  in  Jerusalem,  'All  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  Uiie  he  that  destroyed  in  Jerusalem  Toii  Ar«aAii«>i/poi.j 
tJ  3™nn  ToGroi'  (Ibid.  ver.  31.)  Thus  the  title  was  applied  to  Christians 
both  by  themselves  and  by  Jews  outside  the  Church.  In  after  years  St.  Paol 
inserts  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
13  addressed  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth  0*1'  iram  rett  ivMoXovnttots  ri 
Bpojui  Trni  Kupfou  V""  'Iijirav  Xpiarod.  (i  Cor.  L  2.)  The  eipresaon  is 
VIl] 
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etcentncity  waa  the  uniyersal  practice  of  Chnatiaufi  it  ■was 
the  act  of  deiotion  which  specially  characterized  a  Chrstian. 
It  would  seem  more  than  prol  ^blc  that  the  prayer  ffercd 
by  the  aa&iiiiHed  apostles  at  the  elcctioti  of  bt  Matthias 
was  addressed  to  Jesas  glonfiedo  A  few  monti  s  later  the 
dying  martyr  St  Stephen  passed  to  his  crown  His  last  cry 
waa  a  ria)er  to  our  Lord  moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven 
sayings  which  our  Lord  HirosLlf  had  uttered  on  the  Crosa 
Jesua  had  prayed  the  Father  to  foi^ive  His  executioners  Jesua 
had  commended  His  &pint  into  the  Father  s  Hands  f  The 
■words  which  are  addressed  by  Jeaus  to  the  Fither  are  by 
St.  Stephen  addressed  to  Jesus  To  Jesua  Stephen  turns  m 
that  moment  of  aupr  me  agony,  to  Jesus  he  prijs  foi  pardon 
on  hia  murdercrij    to  Jesus    as  to  the  K  ng  of  the  woild  of 

illustrated  by  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  his  murderers  sfoned 
^TiKoXoifwi-oi^  Ko!  XkyovTo.  '  Kiipif  'Ii/ffoS,  Sfjm  ti  irwCjiii  ^ou.'  (Acts  vli.  59.) 
It  cannot  be  douhted  that  in  Acts  isii.  16,  a  Tim.  ii.  13,  the  Kipioi  Who 
is  addreSBed  is  onr  Lord  Jeaus  Christ.  'EffutaAEHjflai  is  not  followed  by 
an  acttuaative  esoept  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  God  or  man.  Its  meaning 
is  clear  when  it  is  used  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father,  1  St.  Pet.  i.  17; 
Acts  ii.  11  (but  cf.  Rom.  i.  13) ;  or  of  appeal  ta  Him,  2  Cor.  i.  33 :  or  of 
appeal  to  a  human  judge,  Acts  xxi.  ii,  12,  21,  15;  ssvi,  32;  ixviii.  19. 
Its  passive  use  occurs  in  texts  of  a  different  cxmatruction:  Acts  It.  36; 
I.  18  i  xii.  11;  XV.  17;  Heb.  si.  16;  St.  James  ii.  j. 

•  Acta  i.  14:  Kol  irpoirniiiiin'oi  tJirov,  'Sft  Kipic  (topSio^™!™  rdnTur, 
irdtfiioi'iKTiiirTayrSivSiafvafir  i^tKe^u'  k.t.\.  The  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  is  always  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Acta  i.  2  :  06s  ^i(\e|oTo. 
St.  Luke  vi.  13:  irpiiir*<)iti«Ji"  robs  ^laflifiii  nfrrofr  ml  iKKi^iliffO!  iir"  alnav 
SiiSfKn,  065  K^  ci,Jtaarilioi>s  ai'6iuuTt.  St.  John  vi.  70 :  oS«  iyii  C,u3i  Toit 
SiiSfKa  iffXtf^UF,-  Ibid.  liii.  18:  M  o!><n^!  i^A.fJti>«5v.  Ibid.  xt.  16  j 
ouX  fi>""  j«'  ^teA^Saoflt,  iA\'  ijii  ^fs\*£ii»i1''  *i™*-  'hid.  ver.  19 :  iy& 
fjrtsjtifiw  i/ms  <«  roS  idauov.  Meyer  quotes  Acta  iv.  7  ;  4  Bfis  i(f\S^BjB 
St&  ToB  miimris  luio  imuirai  ri  IPm  rhi'  A*yoi'  toS  fuayyt>,iou,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Eternal  Father  must  have  been  addreased.  But  this  assumes 
that  @f6s  can  have  no  reference  to  onr  Lorcf.  Moreover  St.  Peter  is  clearly 
referrinj,  not  to  hia  original  call  to  the  apoatolate,  but  to  hia  being  directed 
to  evangeliie  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  was  indeed  accustomed  to  trace  np  bis 
apoatleship  to  the  Eternal  Father  aa  the  nltimate  Source  of  all  authority 
(Gal.  i.  is;  1  Cor.  i.  i;  Eph.  i.  i ;  2  Tim.  i.  1);  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  iict  tluit  Jesua  Christ  chose  and  sent  each  and  all  of  the  apostlea. 
The  epithet  TOpSiffycciffru'.  and  still  more  the  word  Kiptos,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Father  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  former,  see  St.  John 
i.50,  ii.  Jj,  vi.  6+,  sxi.  17.  It  was  natural  that  tbe  apostles  should  tbns 
apply  to  Jesua  Christ  to  fill  up  tbe  vacant  chair,  unless  they  had  believed 
Him  to  he  out  of  the  reach  of  prayer  or  incapable  of  helping  them.  See 
Alford  and  Olshausen  in  loc;  Baamgarten's  Apost.  History  in  loc. 

■  Kdpls  'I)|iToS,  S^foi  t!)  irttSfui  (iou.'  ©ilr  8s  tA  7iSi'nTO,  ?«paj*  ifiiujrp  ffydky, 
'  Kfipie,  ni  otVtjj  auTorr  rijy  o/mpTlaf  thi'tiii',' 

[  LECT. 
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spirits,  he  commenda  his  parting  soul.  It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Stephen's  worda  were  '  only  a»  ejaculation  forced  from  him 
in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish,'  and  that  as  such  they  are 
'  highly  unfitted  to  be  made  the  premiss  of  a  theological  ia- 
ferencel'  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  earliest  apostolical 
Church  dd  dl  tpytcJ  s  Christ.  And  St.  Stephen's 
dying  pray  t     tly  t     th     point.     An  'ejaculation'  may 

shew  mo        !     ly  th  t   formal  prayer  the  ordinary 

currents  f  d  t  I  th  ght  d  feeling ;  an  ejaculation  % 
more  iast    ct        m        sp     t  ,  and  therefore  a  truer  index 

of  a  man  1  mmd  th  p  y  which  has  been  used  for  years. 
And  how  CO  Id  th  m  rtyr  ry  t  Jesus  have  been  the  product 
of  a  'thoughtless  impulse  1'  Dying  men  do  not  cling  to  devotional 
fancies  or  to  precarious  opinions ;  the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
■  instinctively  falls  back  upon  its  deepest  certainties.  Nor  can 
the  unpremeditated  ejaculation  of  a  person  dying  in  shame  and 
torture  be  credited  with  that  element  of  dramatic  artifice  which 
may  in  rare  cases  have  coloured  parting  words  and  actions 
when,  alas !  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  men  have  thought  more 
of  a 'place  in  history'  than  of  the  awful  Presence  into  which 
they  were  hastening.  Is  it  hinted  that  St,  Stephen  was  a 
recent  convert,  not  yet  entirely  instructed  in  the  complete  faith 
and  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  not  unlikely  to  esa^erate  par- 
ticular features  of  their  teaching  1  But  St.  Stephen  is  expressly 
described  as  a  man  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts.' 
As  such  he  had  recently  been  chosen  to  fill  an  important  office 
in  the  Church ;  and  as  a  prominent  missionary  and  apologist 
of  the  Gospel  he  might  seem  almost  to  have  taken  rank  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  Is  it  urged  that  St.  Stephen's  prayer  was 
offered  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  a  vision  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  His  dying  servant  ^  %  But  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition  of  prayer  or  worship  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  addressed  to  an  invisible  Person.  And  the  vision 
of  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  differed 
in  the  degree  of  sensible  clearness,  but  in  its  general  nature  it 
did  not  differ,  from  that  sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  every  dying 
Christian  has  rested  from  the  beginning.  St.  Stephen  would 
not  have  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  tlten,,  if  he  had  never  prayed 
to  Him  before;  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  innovate  upoa  the  devotional  law  of  his  life ;  the  sight  of 

<  Acts  Ti.  5  :  ivBpa  xX^pi;  tSotsius  koI  Tiytiiinrros  'Ayfou. 

"i  So  apparently  Mejer  in  loc.  :  '  Das  Stephanua  Jesam  anrief,  war  hOchst 
nstiirlicli,  da  et  eben  Jesum  fiir  ihn  bereit  stebead  gesehen  hatte,' 
TU]  Bb 
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Jesus  would  have  only  carried  him  in  thought  upwards  to  the 
Father,  if  the  Father  alone  had  been  the  Object  of  the  Church's 
earliest  adoration.  St.  Stephen  would  never  have  prayed  to 
Jesus,  if  he  had  been  taught  tliat  such  prayer  was  hostile  to 
the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  apostles,  as  mono- 
theists,  must  have  taught  hJm  thus,  iinlras  they  had  believed 
that  Jesus  is  God,  who  with  the  Father  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

Indeed  St.  Stephen's  prayer  may  he  illustrated,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  by  that  of  Ananias  at  Damascus.  To  Ananias 
Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  newly- 
converted  Saul  of  Tarsus  'in  the  street  that  is  ealled  Straight.' 
The  reply  of  Ananias  is  an  instance  of  that  species  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul  trustfully  converses  with  God  even  to  the  verge 
of  argument  and  renionstrance,  while  yet  it  is  controlled  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  God's  awful  greatness  :  'Lord,  I  have  heawi  by 
many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem  :  and  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  aU  that  call  on  Thy  Name ','  Our  Lord  overrules  the 
objections  of  His  servant.  But  what  man  has  not  at  times 
prayed  for  exemption,  when  God  has  made  it  plain  that  He  wills 
him  to  undertake  some  difficult  duty,  or  to  embrace  some  sharp 
and  heavy  cross  1  Who  has  not  pleaded  with  God  the  claims 
of  His  interests  and  His  honour  against  what  appears  to  be 
His  Will,  so  long  as  it  has  been  possible  to  douht  whether 
His  Willis  really  what  it  seems  to  bel  Ananias"  remonstrance' 
is  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  spiritual  colloquy  ;  it  is  a  form  of  prayer 
which  implies  daily,  hourly  familiarity  with  its  Object ;  It 
is  the  language  of  a  soul  habituated  to  constant  communion 
with  Jesus.  It  shews  very  remarkably  how  completely  Jesus 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  soul  of  His  servant. 
The  'saints'  whom  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  persecuted  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  '  saints,'  it  is  not  said  of  God,  hut  of  Jesus  ;  the  Name 
which  is  called  upon  by  those  whom  Saul  has  authority  to 
bind  at  Damascus,  is  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Ananias  does  not 
glance  at  One  higher  than  Jesus,  as  if  Jesus  were  lower  than 
God ;  Jesus  is  to  Ananias  his  God,  the  Recipient  of  his  worship, 
and  yet  the  Friend  before  Whom  he  can  plead  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart  with  earnestness  and  freedom. 


t  Acts  ij.  13,  14 :  Kipit, 
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But  he  to  whom,  at  the  crisis  of  a  far  greater  destiny,^  Ana- 
niaa  brought  consolation  and  relief  from  Jesus,  was  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  adorable  Person  of  our  Lord. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus  sur- 
rendered himself  by  a  prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  the  lawful  Lord 
of  his  being.  'Lord,'  he  cried,  'what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do*r  And  when  afterwards  in  the  temple  our  Lord  bade 
St  Paul,  'Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,'  we 
find  the  Apostle,  like  Ananias,  unfolding  to  Jesus  his  secret 
thoughts,  hia  fears,  his  regrets,  his  confessions;  laying  them 
out  before  Him,  and  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Jesus  m  the 
secret  chambers  of  his  soul '.  Indeed  St.  Paul  constantly  uses 
language  which  shews  that  he  habitually  thought  of  Jesus  as  of 
Divine  Providence  in  a  Human  Form,  watching  oyer,  befriending, 
consoling,  guiding,  providing  for  him  and  his,  with  Infinite  fore- 
sight and'  power,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of  a  human  sym- 
pathy. In  this  sense  Jesus  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Father 
in  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  Epistles.  'Now  God  Himself  and  our 
Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  nnto  you"i ;' 
'  Now  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
■\\Tiich  hath  loved  ua,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stahlish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work  i.'  Thus  Jesus  is  associated  with 
the  Father,  in  one  instance  aa  directing  the  outward  movements 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  in  another  as  building  up  the  inward  life 
of  the  recent  converts  to  Christianity.  In  other  devotional  ex- 
pressions the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone.  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  so  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  'to  send  Time- 
theus  shortly  unto  you  ".'  '  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'  so 
he  assures  St,  Timothy, '  Who  hath  given  me  power,  for  that  He 

'  Ibid.  ssLi.  ig,  20  :  K6p,,.  ai-rol  ^ir.ffra^a..  St,  iyi,  y7,>'J>v!»«i(m'  Jcal 

2Tf*iUu  Tsu  ixiprupis  vov,  Kid  bBt6s  fjiai'  tpttrri'i  Ktd  (rm-H/flo™!'  Tp  i™i- 
fiigfi  o&ToE,  KBi  faXAairuv  tI  ly^i-ria  tUv  hriUfioipTuv  atrrdr.  ,  ,    . 

B  I  Theas.  jii.  11 :  AJrii  Si  i  efis  «al  narijp  V"',  "<"  *  Kipiot  -q^^r 
'lliffov!  Xpurrhs,  KOTtuflii™  -rhv  iSi"  ilti^"  Tp*'  i^fM-  ,   ,       , 

"  2  Thesa.  ii.  16,  17 ;  ™t!ii  J«  A  Kimos  iifiHv  'lnoiiU!  Xpitrrhs.  Hal  i  Sfii 
Kui  Uariip  ftf^Si',  i  i.yiarh<r>a  ^jiSs  ko!  Sobs  TtapiK\T,<riP  u.i.iviaj'  Kid  ^XiriSa 
i.-fiJilt'  if  xip^-"-  TopancAiVai  vfiav  Tit  itapSias,  KaX  ffTnpr£oi  u/ias  iv  jrani 

•  Phil.  a.  19:  ^Airffs.  ii  if  Kvp/*  'I-jiroB,  T-firfe™-  Tax^ul  iri^^n..    'This 
hope  vraa  fo  Kvp!,f  'Itj™  ;  it  tested  and  fflntred  ia  Him ;  it  iiroae  &om  no 
ta^neous  feelings  or  expectations,  and  so  would  doubtless  be  fnlfiUed. 
Bp.  EUicott  in  loc 
vu]  Bba 
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counted  me  faitliful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry  P.'  Is  not 
this  the  natural  language  of  a  soul  which  is  conetaatly  engaged 
in  communion  with  Jesue,  whether  it  he  the  communion  of 
praise  or  the  commuuion  of  prayer  %  Jesus  ia  to  St.  Paul,  not 
a  deceased  teacher  or  philanthropist,  who  has  simply  done  his 
great  work  and  then  has  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world ;  He  m 
God,  ever  living  and  ever  present,  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  of 
spiritual  hlesaings,  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  msn  both  in  man's 
outward  and  in  his  inward  life.  If  we  had  no  explicit  records  of 
prayers  offered  hy  St.  Paul  to  Jesu^  we  might  he  sure  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  since  otherwise  the  language  which  he 
employs  could  not  have  heen  used.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Apostle  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  his  practice 
in  this  respect.  'If,'  he  asserts,  'thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 
the  month  confession  is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture 
saith.  Whosoever  beheveth  on  Him  shall  not  he  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the 
Same  is  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  4.'  The  prophet  Joel  had  used  these  last  words  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah.  St.  Paul,  as  the  whole  context  shevra 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  understands  them  of  prayer  to  Jesus  r. 
And  what  are  the  Apostle's  benedictions  in  the  Name  of  Christ 
but  indirect  prayers  offered  to  Christ  that  His  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  Churches  which  the  Apostle  is  addressing) 
'Grace  be  to  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 

1  1  Tim.  i.  12;    kdI  x^'f"'  ^X"  '^^  \v^\ivim&ixo.ini  /ic  Xpurrv  'IlffoO  Ty 

*>  Kom.  X.  9~^3  ■  ^^*'  AtioKay^oTiJ  iv  Ty  tnifiaTi  rrov  Kipiot/  'Ii^croxJ^,  icol 
mffTfifppt  ^1-  T^  xynla  aov  It,  6  @tU  aJrip  'Tiytiffv  Ik  vtitpiiy,  aaSiiTji-  KapSlf 
yap  ir(ffT(ifTo(  (1!  BiKoioffiiTji',  OTifiimTi  Gi  i/ioKoyeiTai  tii  oiutij/iW.  Af-yii 
7ip  ii  Tpn^pit,  "IIS!  i  Tiimiair  ^tt"  airj  oi  KaravixvyBfiaerai.'  Oi  yip  iirri 
SiacTToAJi  "louSaiou  Tf  Ko!  "EAXiji'W  6  ySp  aurji  Kipms  rivTuv,  irXoirraiu  fU 
irdiTos  Toit  iiriiia\ot)ii4fo«!  aiTiv.  '  nfii  Tip  Bs  %r  imscAdmrrai  to  Sro/ia 
Kuplou,  auHfCTo,.'  Cf.  Isa.  niviii.  i6;  Joel  ji.  Ja.  Here  St,  Paul  applies 
to  Jesua  the  Ungaage  which  prophets  bad  used  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Cf.  Actsii.  21. 

'  Cf.  Meyer  in  Rom.  X.  12;  i  yip  aSiii  Kipios  virrar.  'Dieser  Kipiot 
ist  Christna,  der  ouTiis  Ter.  il  und  der  mit  diesem  alrris  nothwendig  iden- 
tJBche  Kiip'ot  ver.  13.  Ware  Gott  (i.e.  the  Father)  gemeint,  ao  miieste  man 
grade  den  ekriitlirken  Charakter  der  BeweisfUhrung  erst  hinzuttagen  (wie 
Obh,:  'GoW  in  ChrisW),  waa  aher  willkiirlich  ware.'  For  Kipm  Trdriar, 
see  Pha  ii.  11.     CC  St.  Chrja.  in  loc 
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Jesus  airists'  'The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
witt  you  all*.'  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  St  Paul's  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  myeterious  and  humiliatiog 
infirmity  which  he  terms  his  'thorn  in  the  fl^T  He  tells 
us  that  three  times  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  might  depart  from  him,  and  that  in  mercy  his  prayer  was 
refused".  Are  we  to  imagine  that  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was 
an  isolated  act  in  St.  Paul's  spiritual  lifel  Does  any  such 
religious  act  stand  alone  in  the  spiritual  history  of  an  ear- 
nest and  moderately  consistent  man^  Apostlea  believed  that 
when  the  First-begotten  was  brought  into  the  inhabited  world, 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  bidden  to  worsMp   Him^.     They 

•  I  Cor.  i.  3. 

'  Horn.  ivi.  14  ;  and  almost  m  tlie  same  words,  vet.  20.  ,  -  ,_, 

•  a  Cor.  lU.  8,  9  :  frutp  -roirov  Tplj  tiv  Kiipion  napfltiKtira,  fco  ftiroiTTii  i.-^ 

t^z-  Koi  .ipi~^pB<,  "Af,«:™  ^x'V«>»>'-  i  Tip  si^t^is  (iou  ^^  i"e*r«? 

TikcoVTu:  HSiUTH  oiv  /.SWoi'  Koux^ffofiac  ^i'  To7t  kaBiveitus  lUHi.  1™  ftri- 
tnatviiari  in"  ^ni  h  B&wi"  tou  Xp.crr™.  Meyer  in  loc. :  'Td-  Kiip.o^j  nicht 
Goa  (tie  Father),  aondem  Chriatam  {9.  v.  9,  i,  !il.a»xi»  t™  Xpitrrov),  der 

ia  der  machtiKB  Beawinger  des  Saian's  ist Wis  Paulns  die  Antwort, 

den  xl^^t<i■"^f^'  C*""-  "■  "  ;  I'"''-  "■  ^-  ^"^  ^-  ")  ""^  ^^'^  ^^' 
fangen  habe,  iat  uns  Tollig  unbekannt.'  ,      ,      ,        - 

I  Heb.  i.  6 :  Btoi'  8i  Td\f  fl(rayiyTi  Tbr  rpardrOKoy  fW  ■rilv  owou/ienjf, 
»^E(,  'Kal  -TpoaKin^irdT^Tav  aii^  iriivTo  Hyy^Xoi  SmB.'  On  this  passage 
see  the  eibaustite  note  ot  Delitaach,  Comm.  zum.  Br.  an  die  Hebratr,  pp. 
»4-2().  '  Die  LXX.  ubers.  hier  ganz  richtig  BfoaKvy^aaTt,  denn  linR^'ll  ist 
ja  kein  prael.  coinec,  und  Angustln  macht  die  den  rechten  Mnn  treffenda 
Bcbflne  Bemerkung:  "adorste  Eum;"  ressat  igitur  adomtio  angelornm,  qui 
non  adoraiitur,  sed  adorant;  mali  angeli  TOlunt  adorari,  honi  adorant  nee  se 
Bdoraii  permittunt.  ut  vel  saltern  enmm  eiemplo  idolatriffi  ceasent."  Ea  fragt 
Mch  nun  aber :  mit  welchem  Rechte  oder  aucb  nur  auf  welchem  Grande 
beiieht  der  Verf.  eine  Stelle,  die  von  Jehova  handelt,  anf  Christum  ?  After 
discussing  some  unaatiafactory  replies,  he  proceeds:    'Der  Grundsati,  von 

welchem  der  Verf.  ausgeht,  iat dieaer :  Ueberall  wo  im  A,  T,  von  einer 

endzeiUgen  letztentseheidenden  Zuknnft  (PaniBie),  Ersdieinung  and  Brwei^ 
nng  Jehota'a  in  s^ner  zugleich  richterlichen  und  hellwartigen  Mpcht  und 
HerrlichkeJt  die  Rede  ist,  tod  einer  gegenbildhch  zur  mosaischen  Zeit  sich 
vcrhaltenden  Offenbarung  Jehova'a,  von  einer  Selbatdarstellnng  Jehova  s  als 
Koaiga  seines  Beichei:  da  ist  JehOYa=Jesiis  Christna;  denn  dieser  1st 
Jehova,  geoffenhaiBt  im  Fleiacb ;  Jehova,  eingeireten  in  die  Menacheit  und 
ihre  Geschichte;  Jehova, .  aufgegangen  als  Sonne  des  H^ls  liber  seinem 
Volke.  Dieaer  Grundsatz  irt  such  nnumstftaslich  wahr ;  auf  ihm  ruht  dec 
h^sgesohichtliche  Zusammenhang,  die  tiefinnersta  Einheit  beidec  Testa- 
mente.  Alia  nentest.  Sehriftstellcc  aind  dieses  Bewusataeins  voll,  welchea 
Bich  gleich  auf  dar  Scbwelle  der  evangelischen  Geachichte  ausspnrht ;  denn 
dem  'n  Dl-  soU  Elia  vorausgebn  Mai.  ili.  3$  f-  und  irp4  irpooiiirou  Kvpioi' 
Johannes  Lc.  i,  76,  Tgl.  17,  Daram  sind  auch  alle  Paalmen  in  wdchen  die 
Verwirkhchuiig  des  TcltUherwindeiiden  KSiiigthums  Jehova  s  besungen  wird, 
messianiscb  und  werden  von  nnseremVerf.  ala  aolohe  betrachtet,  denn  die 
TU] 
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declared  Himy,  when  His  day  of  humiliation  and  suffering  had 
ended,  to  have  been  so  highly  exalted  that  the  Name  which  He 
had  borne  on  earth,  and  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  Humanity, 
was  now  the  very  atmosphere  and  nutriment  of  all  the  upward 
torrents  of  prayer  which  rise  from  the  moral  world  beneath  His 
throne  ;  that  as  the  God-Man  He  was  worshipped  by  angels,  by 
men,  and  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles 
did  but  illustrate  their  faith ;  and  the  prayers  offered  to  Jesus 
by  His  servants  on  earth  were  believed  to  he  but  a  reflection  of 
that  worship  which  is  offered  to  Him  by  the  Church  of  heaven. 

If  this  belief  is' less  clearly  traceable  in  the  brief  Epistles  of 
St.  Peters,  it  is-  especially  observable  in  St.  John.  St.  John  is 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  exclaims,  'This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  Will,  He  heareth  us  :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
....  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him  =,'  These  petitions  of  the  earthly  Church  correspond  to  the 
adoration  above,  where  the  wounded  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is 
throned  in  the  highest  heavens.  '  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne ....  stood  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain  •*.'  Around 


»  Phil.  ii.  9,  lo:  &  ©sis  avrho  Snrtpl^aae,  ifol  ix"'?'"'"''  "'"V  i'^ua  t* 
iirip  Trnr  Snaiia'  Jpu  ip  t#  onifuiTi  'lijffoO  var  yirv  «d,uj'n  ffovpavlaiir  Koi 
ijriyilicv  Hal  iiaTaxBotluv  ital  irfio-o  yXSiaaa  ^JoBoAoyftiniToi  flri  Kipiot  'lijtrouj 
XpurrAs  lis  di^av  ©eoS  Tlarph.  See  Alford  in  lot:  'The  general  aim  of 
the  passage  ia  ....  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  The  ih  Bdfay  €)<oC  UaTpit 
below  ia  no  deduction  from  this,  bnt  rather  an  additional  reason  whj  we 
shonld  carry  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesn3  vnlil  this  new  particalar  is  in- 
troduced. This  would  lead  09  to  infer  that  the  universal  prajer  ia  to  be 
to  Jesua.  And  this  view  19  oonfirnied  by  the  neit  clause,  where  every  tongno 
is  to  confess  that  Jesiis  Christ  is  Kfifjioi,  when  we  remember  the  common 
eipreaaion,  iriKaAtiirSai  T J  iro/ut  Kupfou,  for  prayer.  Horn.  n.  1 1 ;  i  Cor. 
i.T,i  Tim.  ii  22.' 

'  Yet  1  St.  Pet.  iv.  II  is  a  doxology  'framed,  as  it  might  seem,  for  com- 
mon uae  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'     See  also  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  18. 

*  1  St.  John  V.  13-15  :  tva  TriarehiTt  ti'j  t^  Sm^a  red  TioS  ToS  ©foD.    Kol 

Bi>.i)iia,  abrou,  ixaiti  iiu&f  lul  ihi  dtSaixtv  8ti  hcaiti  iftiuv,  S  Sf  aiT^ixcSa, 
viSapfr  Sti  (xo/icy  t4  oi't^^to  &  ^r'^KOfiey  Tap'  aliroS.  The  natuntl  con- 
struction of  thia  paasage  seems  to  oblige  us  to  refer  outou  and  tS  fl^ATi^ia  to 
the  Son  of  God  (ver.  13).  The  paaaage  J  St.  John  iii.  21,  22  does  not  forbid 
this;  it  only  shews  how  fnlly,  in  St.  John's  mind,  the  honour  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Son  are  those  of  the  Father. 

>>  Rev.  v.  6 :  mi  flSov,  mil  ISai/  tv  /liaif  Tori  Bpivov  va!  -ray  itanipuv  {liair 
mi  Iv  /lEtTfi  Tur  Tptirfiuriptiy,  apvtor  loT^ith  in  i/nptfyiifnir,, 
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Him  are  three  concentric  circles  of  adoration.  The  inmost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  four  mysterious  creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  who  'have  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  o.'  These  are  the  courtiers  who  are 
placed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne;  they  represent  more 
distant  worshippers.  But  they  too  fall  down  before  the  throne, 
and  slug  the  new  song  which  is  addressed  to  the  Lamb  slain  and 
glorified iJ :  'Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  Blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reigu  on  the  earth «.'  Around  these,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Most  Holy,  there  is  a  countless  company  of 
worshippers :  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  That 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessingf.'  Beyond  these  again,  the 
entranced  Apostle  discerns  a  third  sphere  in  which  a  perpetual 
worship  is  maintained.  Lying  outside  the  two  Inner  circles  of 
conscious  adoration  offered  by  the  heavenly  intelligences,  there 
is  in  St.  John's  vision  an  assemblage  of  all  created  life,  which, 
whether  it  wills  or  not,  lives  for  Christ's  as  for  the  Father's 
glory :  '  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  everS.'  This  is  the  hymn  of 
the  whole  visible  creation,  and  to  it  a  response  comes  from 
the  inmost  circle  of  adoring  beings,  ratifying  and  harmonizing 
this  sublime  movement  of  universal  hfe  ;  'And  the  four  creatures 

»  Eer,  V.  B :  txavrts  Imwroi  Hieipas,  kqI  +i(I\as  XP""^'  Ts/ioilffai  ew 
luauiToiV,  at  daty  oJ  i-poffcuxol  Tav  hr/tav. 

^  Ibid.  ;  ftrfO-op  ly^mar  ToS  i^vtov  .  .  .  .  Ka)  ^tnuaiv  <f^iiv  xatsilt'. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  lapiynt,  fcnl  ieyipivta  r!f  8(f  ^jtwi  ^i"  Ty  oJ^ori  ffou,  iK 
rdoTis  ipvKiis  koI  yXiirtnis  kbI  Xaov  ad  tBvaas,  mtl  ^lo/ijooi  i»iSi  Ty  &(^  i}nav 
fiaaikiTs  jw!  Upflf    koI  BaaiXtiaoiifv  itl  r^i  y^i. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  II,  is:  laii  tlSor,  m^  l^ianiaa  ^v^v  b,yye>Jov  ■^oXXav  KuKKiStv 

TOU  Bfirav  ko!  tSf  fiS»K  ual  tuv  trptaBurfpaiv Ka!  x'^^"  j:iAi((8(uf, 

XiyoyTts  (pavg  iteyiAj).  ''Afiii;  iirri  t4  ckptkr  tJ  iaiporyfj.ei'OP  XaSfri'  Thr 
tivafuv  Ko!  itAdItoi'  «ni  iro^tau  koI  luxiir  no!  ti>i)jv  Ka!  BifaP  Kfli  tbXoylaii.'' 

s  Ibid.  ver.  13:   no!  nav  inlir)ia  B  iarir  it  Ty  oSpni'^,  itol  ir  ip  7p,  ml 
ImaKiTw  tTis  yrti,  Kol  *irl  tSj  BaAriffinji  &  ian,  nal  ri  ir  aJroii  irairra,  ^jtoub-o 
X^n-as,  'T#  KBfinliii'tf  iri  rav  Bpiroa  ki^  rif  iprlf  ij  ciKoyia  tli  V  Tifii  Kal 
q  Siia  kbI  ri  Kpiros  tit  tdJii  (USrai  rSr  aiiiriiii:' 
Til] 
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said,  AmenK'  And  how  does  the  redeemed  Church  on  earth 
bear  her  part  in  this  universal  chorus  of  praise  ^  '  Unto  Him 
That  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  Own  Blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ; 
to  Him  he  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen ".'  You 
will  not,  my  brethren,  mistake  the  force  and  meaning  of  this 
representation  of  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  representation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  where  the  imagery 
employed  frequently  leaves  room  for  allusions  so  diverse,  that  no 
interpretation  can  be  positively  assigned  to  a  particular  symbol 
without  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  immodesty  in  the 
interpreter  who  essays  to  do  so.  You  may  in  vain  endeavour 
satisfactorily  to  solve  the  questions  which  encompass  such  points 
as  the  number  of  the  beast  or  the  era  of  the  millennium ;  but 
you  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  Who  is  meant  by  '  the  Lamb,' 
or  what  is  the  character  of  the  worship  that  is  so  solemnly 
offered  to  Him. 

But  upon  this  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  apostolical  age,  let  us  here  make  three  observations. 

a.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  so  set  aside,  as 
being  part  of  an  undiscriminating  cultus  of  heavenly  or  super- 
human bein_gs  in  general.  Such  a  cultus  finds  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  when  it,  or  something  very  much  re- 
sembling it,  is  expressly  discountenanced.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  New  Testament  reaffirms  the  Sinaitic  law 
which  restricts  worship  to  the  Lord  God  Himself''.  St,  Peter 
will  not  sanction  the  self-prostrations  of  the  grateful  Cornelius, 
lest  Cornelius  should  think  of  him  as  more  than  human'. 
When,  at  Lystra,  the  excited  populace,  with  their  priest,  desired 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  St  Barnabas,  as  to  '  deities 
who  had  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,'  the 
Apostles  in  their  unfeigned  distress  protested  that  they  were  but 
men  of  like  feelings  with  those  whom  they  were  addressing,  and 
claimed  for  the  living  God  that  Berrice  which  was  His  exclusive 


*  Hev.  V.  T4  :  Kttl  ri  tianafia  fwa  tK^ynv,  'Aii-f/i: 

^  Ibid.  i.  5,  6  :  t^  iiyairfjijayTi  ijitas  koI  \o6traiTi  ^ftas  Airi  -ray  anapriav 

Ilarpi  a&Tov'   airr^  i/  Si^a  Kol  th  KftdTos  (ir  Toifs  tutieas  raiv  aiiivwy.  hn^y. 

k  St.  Matt.  iv.  10;  Deut.  vi.  13;  i.  20. 

'  Acts  I.  25 ;  mvto'Titaii.s  alrr^  A  Kopvi^ios,  ttaHiv  M  Tphs  Wioi  irpoae- 
Kiinititi'.     A  it  nirpas  mnlv  frr^'pt  f^iyav,  ''fn'i.irnjSc  icayii  oirut  fivflfpiuiriii 
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rights.  When  St.  John  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  maryelloua 
privileges  of  sight  and  sound  to  which  he  had  heea  admitted,  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  on  the  ground  that  the  angel  too  was 
only  his  fellow-slave,  and  that  God  was  the  one  true  Object  of 
worship".  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Gnostico- 
Jewish  theosophy  which  tlireatened  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Colossffi  was  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  and  St.  Paul  censures 
it  because  it  tended  to  loosen  men's  hold  upon  the  incommu- 
nicable prerogatives  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church".  Cer- 
tainly the  New  Testament  does  teach  that  we  Christians  have 
close  communion  with  the  blessed  angels  and  with  the  sainted 
dead,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  members  of  one  great  and 
reaOy  undivided  family.  The  invisible  world  is  not  merely 
above,  it  is  around  us ;  we  have  come  into  it ;  and  Christ  s 
kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven?  forms  one  supernatural  whole. 
But  the  worship  claimed  for,  accepted  by,  and  paid  to  Jesus, 
stands  out  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sharpest  relief.  This 
relief  is  not  softened  or  shaded  off  by  any  instances  of  an  in- 
ferior homage  paid,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  to  created  beings. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  clear  distinction  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  worship,  by  which  the  force  of  the  argument 
might  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  weakened.     Worship  la 

a  Artsxiv,i4,I5:  WM£«""  ^^ 'Mr'- »JrS.  «V.i.^Bw"' ,«";*"  «X^!;. 
KoJib^TH  Ko!  XiTOiT*!,  ''AvSp«,  T.  Tflwa  irp,«T4;  KOI  u^f.I  a^DiojraB«J 
»^^„  ifiy  S^Spa^oi,  (Sffn'A,fi*«fo,  S;^  iirb  roll™.'  t<^v  /^raluy  Imr-ptftO' 
|»!  Til'  &tiv  til-  f«>-™.*  _  ,  „      i(„_„™ 

Z^LZo^  -rHv  «p»0^t/.,  K«i  r£.  T^poiy^^v  rot.  Xir^s  r.S  fl^Ai™  TBi- 

""  l%^l\.  ll7\X\''l>^  ^To^poSfv^Tu.  e&«K  ly  Ta«.™*p«ffi^  «=^ 
e  r/  Th    A        1  dam      th'    (i)  on  the  muiii?  "round 


H  ad  hi  nfl  Christ 


iw  im       ol  Slain  m  ft 

VJl] 
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claimed  for,  and  is  given  to,  God  alone ;  and  if  Jesus  is  wor- 
shipped, this  is  simply  because  Jesus  is  Godi, 

(3.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  age  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most 
High  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  from  all  His  intelligent  creatures. 
God  Himself  must  needs  have  been,  then  as  ever,  the  One 
Object  of  real  worship.  But  the  Eternal  Son,  when  He  became 
Man,  ceased  not  to  be  God.  As  God,  He  received  from  those 
who  believed  in  Him  the  only  worship  which  their  faith  could 
render  r.  This  is  clear  from  the  representations  of  heavenly  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  been  considering,  even 
if  we  take  no  other  passages  into  account.  The  Apocalyptic 
worship  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  not  any  mere  honorary  acknow- 
ledgment that  His  redemptive  work  is  complete.  Even  atthe 
moments  of  His  Incarnation  worship  is  addressed  to  Christ  s 
Divine  and  Eternal  Person.  Doubtless  the  language  of  devotion 
to  Hira  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels  represents  many  postures 
of  the  human  soul,  ranging  between  that  utter  self-prostration 
which  we  owe  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  trustful  familiarity 
with  which  we  pour  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  feara 
into  the  ear  of  a  human  friend.  Such  '  lower  forms'  of  worship 
lead  up  to,  and  are  explained  by,  the  higher.  They  illustrate 
the  condescension  and  purpose  of  the  Incarnation.     But  the 

9  The  'worship'  of  Buddha  has  sometimes  been  eompmed  to  that  of 
oor  Dhine  Lord,  as  if  Buddha  were  regarded  as  a  real  divinity  by  hia  fol- 
lowers. But  '!e  Bonddha  reste  hommc,  et  ne  cherijie  jamais  i  dfipaaacr  lea 
Kmites  de  llnmanit^,  au  deU  de  laquelle  il  ne  eoii9oit  rien.  L'enthousiasmB 
de  ses  disciples  a  kti.  anssi  r^ervS  que  lui-mame :  dana  le  oulte  innocent 
qu'ils  Ini  nradaient,  Imr  /cnieur  s'odreesaie  &  im  (ouiwnir  consoiiiiettr  f 
forUfiimt;  jamait  kur  mperstiUon  inUressee  nt  i'adrmaU  d  bo  puM- 
mnce  .  .  .  .  Ni  Torgueil  de  gakyamouni,  ni  le  fanatisme  dcs  croyanta,  n  a 
conf  u  on  sacrilege ;  le  Bouddba,  tout  grand  qa'il  se  croit,  n'a  point  nsqu6 
I'apoth^ose;  ....  jamais  personne  n'a  snng^  i  en  ftjre  un  dieu.  Saint- 
Hilaire,  LeBoHddha,p.  i68.  ,       ,      „   .   . 

'  Meyer's  remarks  are  very  far,  from  satistactory.  '  Das  Anrufen  Cknsti 
iat  nicht  das  Anbelai  icMecklMn,  wie  es  our  in  Bctretf  dea  Vaters,  als  des 
ein^en  abfotalai  Gottei  (!)  gesehieht,  wohl  aber  die  Anbctung  nach  dor  durch 
das  Verh&ltniss  Christi  sum  Voter  (dessen  weaenagleieber  Sohn,  Ebenbild, 
Throngenoaae,  Vermittlar,  nod  Filrsprecher  filr  die  Menachen  n.  s.  w.  er  ist) 
bedingten  Belatiritat  im  betenden  Bewuastsein  .  ,  .  .  Der  Christum  Anrn. 
fende  ist  aich  bewnast,  er  nife  ihn  niebt  all  dm  scUechlUnigen,  Giilt,  sondcm 
ala  den  gottmeiischlichen  Vertreter  und  Mittler  Oottes  an.'  lo  Rom.  s. 
12  our  Lord  is  represented  as  being  equal  with  the  Father,  and  as  therefore 
equally  entitled  to  adoration.  Adoration  is  strictly  due  to  tha  Uncreated 
Substance  of  God,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  being  personally  of  It.  The  me- 
diatorial funclions  of  His  Manhood  cannot  affect  the  bearings  of  this  tinth. 

■  Cat.  Rac.  p.  164.  _ 
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familiar  confidence  which  the  Incarnation  invites  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  rights  of  the  Incarnate  God.  A  fre^  trust- 
ful, open-hearted  converse  with  Christ  ia  compatible  with  the 
lowliest  worship  of  His  Person ;  Christian  confidence  even  'leans 
upon  His  breast  at  supper,'  while  Christian  faith  diseems  His 
Glory,  and  '  falls  at  His  feet  as  dead.' 

7.  The  apostolic  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  embraced  His 
Manhood  no  less  than  it  embraced  His  Godhead^.  According  to 
St.  Paul  His  Human  Name  of  Jesus,  that  is.  His  Human  Nature, 
is  worshipped  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  among  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  TJnincarnate  Logos,  but  the  wounded  Humanity  of 
Jesus,  Which  is  enthroned  and  adored  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse.  To  adore  Christ's  Deity  while  carefully  refiasing 
to  adore  His  Manhood  would  be  to  foi^t  that  His  Manhood 
is  for  ever  joined  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Person,  Which  is 
the  real  Object  of  our  adoration.  Since  He  has  taken  the 
Manhood  into  God,  It  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  His  Per- 
sona! Godhead;  every  knee  must  bend  before  It;  henceforth  the 
angels  themselves  around  the  throne  must  adore,  not  as  of  yore 
the  Unincamate  Son,  but '  the  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain.' 

3.  Thus  rooted  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles, 
the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages 
as  an  integral  and  recognised  element  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  The  early  Fathers  refer  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as 
to  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  St.  Ignatius  bids  the  Koman  Christians  'put  up  sup- 
plications to  Christ'  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain  the 
distinction  of    martyrdom".      St,   Polycarp's    Epistle    to  the 

t  Cf.  Pearson,  Minor  Theological  Worts,  vol.  L  30?;  'Christna  aive 
Homo  nie  Qui  eat  Mediator,  adoratns  eat.  Heb.  i.  6  ;  Apoc.  v.  11,  \i. 
Hffic  est  plenissima  descriptio  adorationis.  Et  Mo  Agnus  oceisos  erat  Homo 
Lie,  Qui  est  Mediator ;  Ergo  Homo  Hie,  Qui  est  Mediator  est  adorandua. 
St.  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  U. :  Kth  h%  irpoiicui'Ei  tIv  iaraup^iiiyai',  ivdeefui 
fma,  Ka\  Ttrix^v  H*t(I  tSi-  6foKr6tf>v'  Cf.  also  Ibid.  p.  308  :  '  Christus, 
qua  est  Mediator,  est  UDic4  adoralione  colendus.  ConciL  Gen.  V.  Collat. 
viii.  can.  9.  Si  quia  adorari  in  duabus  naturia  didt  Christum,  ex  qno  duas 
adorationes  introducat,   aemotim   Deo  Verbo,  et   semotim  Homini :  aut  si 

qnia adorat  Christum,  Bed  noQ  und  adoratieae  Deum  Verbum  Incar- 

natum  cum  Ejus  Came  adorat,  eitra  quod  saoctffi  Dei  eoclesi^  ab  initio 
traditum  est ;  talis  anathema  sit.'  See  the  whole  of  thia  and  the  preceding 
'  DetBrmination.'  And  compare  St.  Cjril's  8th  Anathema;  Damasc,  iv.  3; 
Hooker,  E.  P.  V.  54.  9. 

u  St.  Ign.  ad  Rom.  4 :  \navtiaarf  -riv  Xpim-iv  [rii-  KiipioF  ed.  Dressel, 
uliich,  however,  must  here  mean  our  Lord]  iiiip  fyuO,  Yra  Siit  ™('  opyiyief 
ra&Twv  [ei^  ed.  Dieaael]  Suiria  eept0u.     €f.  ad  Magn.  7. 
Til] 
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Philippians  opens  with  a  benedictioa  which  is  in  fact  a  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  being,  together  with  the  Almighty  Father,  the 
Giver  of  peace  and  mercy".  Polycarp  prays  that  '  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  the  Eternal  Priest 
Himself,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  would  build  up  his 
readers  In  faith  and  truth  and  in  all  meekness,  .  .  .  aad  would 
give  them  a  part  and  lot  among  the  saints  r.'  Aad  at  a  later 
day,  standing  hound  at  the  pyre  of  martyrdom,  he  cries,  '  For  all 
things,  0  God,  do  I  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  Thee,  together 
with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesua  Christ,  Thy  well-heloved 
Son,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  glory,  both 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen^'  After  his  death,  Nicetas  begged 
the  proconsul  not  to  deliver  up  his  body  for  burial,  '  lest  the 
Christiana  should  desert  the  Crucified  One,  and  should  begin  to 
worship  this  new  martyr^.'  The  Jews,  it  appears,  employed  an 
argument  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  sarcasm  or  of 
a  real  anxiety,  'They  know  not,'  continues  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  '  that  neither  shall  we  ever  he 
able  to  desert  Christ  Who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  nor  yet  to  worship  any  other. 
For  Him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  adore ;  hut 
the  martyrs,  as  disciplea  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  worthily 
love  by  reason  of  their  unsurpassed  devotion  to  Him  their  own 
King  and  Teacher.  God  grant  that  we  too  may.  be  fellow- 
partakers  and  fellow-disciples  with  theml>.'  The  writers  of  this 
remarkable  passage  were  not  wanting  in  love  and  honour  to  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  'Afterward,'  say  they,  'we,  having  taken 
up  his  bones,  which  were  more  precious  than  costly  stones,  and 
of  more  account  than  gold,  placed  them  where  it  was  fittingc.' 

>:  St.  Polyc.  ad  Phil,  i  :  tXc^  bfuv  mi  tlpivr,  rapk  ©«[)  xarTOKp^Tooos 

r  Ibid.  II  :  '  Deua  BUtem  et  Pater  Dommi  noatri  Jesa  Christi,  et  ipse 
Seropiternaa  Pootifei,  Dei  Filiua  Jesus  CbristUB,  wdifieet  V03  ia  fide  et  veri- 
tata  et  in  ornni  mansuetudiue, et  dot  vubis  sortem  et  partem  inter 

■  Mart.  St.  Folyc  c.  14. 

»  Ibid,  c.  17;    nil,   ^ah,   a^eyres  tV   Im-ai/paitiiniv,    toCtok  SpfoiiiToi 

•>  Ibid.:  iryvowPTts,  St,  oBrt  tJi- Xpior  Jf  ir. 
iirip  Tflt  ToC  Trunhs  Kifirfirm  -rav  ara^ontvav  a 

TiM  aiStaeai.  toCtoi'  y.y  yi.p  tihy  S^a  T06  Bfou  irpocrituwoDfUP-  Toij  Si 
liifnufm.  &s  na0nt&!  na!  ^.^ijiit  toS  Kvptov,  &yn,r&)i(v  i^las,  Irtxa  fvmial 
^inmffShftTov  T^s  ris  tJi.  tSioi-  QaaiKia  ira!  iiSianOKor  &f  YecoiTO  Kol  ijfifii 
iTuyxoirui/ais  Tf  nat  juf^unflijri*  y(y4ireiu. 

'  Mart.  St.  Poljc.  c.  18, 
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But  tbey  draw  the  sharpest  line  between  such  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  the  worahip  of  the  E^yJeemer;  Jeaus  was  wor 
shipped  as  'being  the  Son  of  God.'  The  Apologists  piint  to 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Father, 
when  replyiag  to  the  heathen  chaise  of  atheism,  bt.  Justin 
protests  to  the  emperocs  that  the  Christians  worship  God 
alone^.  Yet  he  also  asserts  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  sliare  in 
the  reverence  and  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father^  ;  and 
in  controversy  with  Trypho  he  especially  urges  that  prophecy 
foretold  the  adoration  of  Messiah*.  St.  Irenaeus  insists  that  the 
miracles  which  were  in  his  day  of  conimon  occurrence  in  the 
Church  were  not  to  he  ascribed  to  any  inyocation  of  angels,  nor 
yet  to  magical  incantations,  nor  to  any  form  of  evil  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  constantly 
prayed  to  God  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  called  upon  the 
Kame  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  s.     Clement  of  Alexandria  has 

&  Apol.  i.  5  17.  p.  44,  eiJ.  Otto.  After  quoting  St.  Lute  xi.  21-15  l"* 
proceeds :  See*  %tlv  ^\ii  jJiror  TifatiKvvovii.f.v,  lifiu-  Si  Tpii  ^i.  tXha.  %aiporrt% 
limjpfioSMEi'.  _ 

6  Ibid.  i.  5  6,  p.  14.  ed.  Otto. ;  Kal  !i)ia\B~iovii.fv  tUv  toioutoii'  vt,iui!,\ifvmi 
6tai  fifleoi  f\va.i,  4AA"  oftx'  "D  aXi]9(ffTiiTou  Jinl  iraTpbs  iiKruoi!ivy\s  KtA  aaippo- 
aimis  Jcal  ran  i\fMV  ofisTwii,  Sffiri/iLKT™  re  icaiiias  BfoB'  i.\>t.'  iKeMv  ts,  ko! 
riv  Tap'  auTpii  X'ibv  ihe6na  nal  iM^avra  VSs  TaSra  Kal  tV  tw  &K\i^v, 
isoiieriat  ittt!  iioii.ounifi4vwv  iynBUr  &.yyiHa,v  aTparhr,  DwEfii  t(  tJ  irpofi7(Ti- 
Kiv  <l(fi6iifea  Koi  Tpoiricvraviifv  \6-i<f  «a!  4\nflt'?  Ti/ifit-rti.  With  .regard  W 
the  clause  of  this  passage  which  has  been  the  subject  of  bo  much  controversy 
(*ol  t4i/  t&r  tiwar  ....  ayyf^iii'  Trpa-rhv),  (1)  it  is  impossible  to  make 
OTpierhr  depend  upon  irtBAnt9a  icnl  irpaaKvyoS/iff  without  involving  St.  Justin 
in  aelf-contradictioQ  (cf.  tlie  passage  quoted  above),  and  Bellarmioe's  argu- 
ment based  OQ  this  construction  (de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  i.  c.  13}  proves, 
if  anything,  too  much  for  hia  purpose,  viz.  that  Ike  same  worship  was  paid  to 
the  angela  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Several  modems  (quoted 
by  OBo  in  loo.)  who  adopt  this  construction  use  it  for  a  very  different  object, 
(j)  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bingham's  rendering  (Ant.  bit.  13,0.  2,  §  2)  which 
joins  tiYJt!wv  /rraarhf  and  fi/iSi  with  SiSiiiiivTo,  and  makes  Christ  the  Teacher 
not  of  men  only  but  of  the  angel  host.  This  idea,  however,  seems  to_  have 
no  natural  place  in  the  passage,  and  we  should  have  espected  tbCto  riixas  not 
i/iSi  ToSra.  (3)  It  seems  better,  therefore,  with  Bull,  ChevalUer  (Transl, 
p.  isi),  Mbhler  (Tubing.  TheoL  Quartalsch.  1833,  Fasn,  i.  p.  53  sqq.,  quoted 
by  Otto)  to  make  iyyihan-  oTpBTdp  and  TsiiTo  together  dependent  upon 
SiWJuj'Ta ;  'the  Son  of  God  taught  ns  not  merely  about  these  (viz.  evil 
spirits,  cf.  S  5)  but  also  concerning  the  good  angels,'  &e,  ;  rif  iyyikay 
trrpariv  being  elliptically  put  for  ri  irtpl  toC  .  .  .  iyyi^icr  rrTparaS. 

t  Dial,  cum  Tcyph.  c.  68  :  ypaplu,  al  SutffiiiSTir  -rbr  Xfurrhv  icaJ  iraftjTlf 
Nul  TtpaaKttVTrriv  kbI  Bihe  iiraSfurioiiiriV.     Ibid.  c.  76  ;  Ko!  AauiS  .... 

S  Hter.  ii.  5  3I !  'Ecclesia nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 

invocans,  virtutes  ad  utilitates  hominum,  sed  non  ad  seductionem,  perficit.' 

Observe  too  the  argument  which  follows. 
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left  us  three  treatises,  designed  to  form  a  miasionavy  trilogy. 
In  one  he  ia  occupied  with  converting  the  heathen  from  idola- 
try to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  in  a  second  he  instructs  the  new 
convert  in  the  earlier  lessons  and  duties  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
while  in  his  most  considerahle  work  he  labours  to  impart  the 
higher  knowledge  to  which  the  Christian  is  entitled,  and  so  to 
render  him  'the  perfect  Gnostic.'  In  each  of  these  treatises, 
widely  different  as  they  are  in  point  of  practical  aim,  Clement 
bears  witness  to  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
first,  his  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks,  he  winds  up  a  long 
argumentative  invective  against  idolatry  with  a  burst  of  fervid 
entreaty  :  '  Believe,  0  man,'  he  exclaims,  '  in  Him  Who  is  both 
Man  and  God ;  believe,  0  man,  in  the  living  God,  Who  suffered 
and  Who  is  adoredii,'  The  Ptedagogus  concludes  with  a  prayer 
of  singular  beauty  ending  in  a  dosology',  and  in  these  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  praised  as  the  Equal  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Stromata,  as  might  be  expected,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  rather 
taken  for  granted ;  the  Chiistian  life  is  to  be  a  continuows 
worship  of  the  Word,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father^,  Ter- 
tullian in  his  Apology  grapples  with  the  taunt  that  the  Chris- 
tians worshipped  a  Man  Who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Jewish  tribunals!.  Tertullian  does  not  deny  or  palliate  the 
charge ;  he  justifies  the  Christian  practice.  'U'hatever  Christ 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  world,  Christians  knew 
Him  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  >».  The  adoration 
of  Christ,  then,  was  not  a  devotional  eccentricity ;  it  was  an 
absolute  duty.  In  one  passage  Tertullian  argues  against  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen,  because  in  these  cases  there  could  be 

'  Piedagog.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p-  311,  ed.  Potter:   tvfp  oir  \oifiv  ^x!  TomiiTp 

TDiSIau,  Harhp,  ^vfo^c  'lapaijk,  Tli  kkI  IlaTijp,  '&  iip^  Kupie.  Siii  SI  ti/ia- 

loit  irort  IjrantBois  BapayVfApiuri  fi  a/ioluiit  xAijpwoiu aiyoOrTus  fi- 

XnjiurTfii',  [tiixapiiTTaSiTa!]  aiyfir,  TJi  /Uvf  naTjrf  Kal  Tif,  Tlif  Hal  IlaTpl, 
xcuSaTii>7f  Kol  S.BiWKiiA^  Tial,  irbii  Kol  t$  07!^  nviiuati,  vima  t$  'Ef!,  iv  $ 
Ti  TiivTO,  SC  8f  t4  xiii'TB  ty,...$f,  96^0.  Kni  rev  Kal  rii  aifivot. 

'  See  the  fine  pass^e,  Stromat.  lib.  vii.  c  7,  ad  init.  p.  851,  ed.  Potter. 

1  Apolog.  c  a  1 :  '  Sed  et  vnlgus  Jam  acit  Christmn  ut  hominum  aliquem, 
qualem  Judtei  judicaverunt,  quo  fecilina  quis  no9  hominis  cu)tores  eiistim- 
Bverit.     Verum  neqiie  de  Christo  erubesdmua,  cnm  sub  nomine  ejus  deputari 

"  Apolog.c.21!  'Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  dididmns,  et  prolatione  gene- 
ratum,  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei  d  Dev,m  dictum,  ex  anitate  Sithstasiiie.' 

[lect. 
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no  joint  worship  of  the  Eedeemern;  elsewhere  he  implies  that  the 
worship  of  Jesus  was  co-extensive  with  faith  in  Christianity". 

Origen'a  erratic  intellect  may  have  at  times  betrayed  him,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  into  knguageP,  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  general  line  of  teaching,  by  which  it  must 
in  fairness  be  interpreted.  Origen  often  insists  upon  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  a  Christian  duty  4;  he  illustrates  this 
duty,  especially  in  his  Homilies,  by  his  personal  example  f;  he 

»  Ad  Uior.  lib.  ii.  0.  6 :  '  Audiat  .  .  .  de  ganeS.  Qua  Dei  mentio  ?  quee 
CbrisU  jnvocatio !' 

■>  Adv.  Jod.  c.  7  ;  'Ubiqne  creditur,  ab  omnibus  gentibus  supri  enumer- 
atia  colitnr.  abiqne  regnat,  ubiqne  adoratur.' 

P  Particiilarlj  in  the  treatise,  De  Oiatione,  c.  IS,  vol.  i.  ed.  Ben.  p.  223 : 
x«!  Si  oCf«  (oTi  Horh  T'ot  tiiiiina-  '  Tl  lit  /■.tytis  hyMv ;  oMtll  ^7=901  ei  ni) 
tXi  i  0to!,  4  rioT^p'  (tnHV  &!•■  Ti  ^^ol  motrti^xj) ;  Mdcp  t$  Harpi  rpoir- 
tiXtTBai  xp^,  V  iti'yi'  ■rpoafix'il""-'  B«p  (li  ray  ayUiv  7ptt$»i'  narSdiifTt- 
*Apx*fp"  y^  T^  irip  4^£^  KaTaaraBfvri  friri  tov  TiarphSj  Kai  irapaKK-^rqf 
6it4  ToC  narpis  elmi  Xc^ivri,  eSxeofei  ^,iw(  ov  5*?,  4aa4  Si'  (ipx«P™'  ""i 
wapoKfJiTou  KjT.\.  Thifl  indefensible  laDgnage  was  a  result  of  tbe  line  taien 
by  Origen  in  opposing  the  Monarohiaiis.  '  Aa  tbe  latter,  together  with  Ibe 
distinction  of  substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denied  also  that  of  the 
Person,  BoitwasnithOrigena  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of  tbe 
sjstematic  conneiion  of  ideas  in  his  philosopbical  system  of  Christianity,  to 
maintain  in  opposition  to  them  tbe  personal  independence  of  tbe  Logos, 
Sometimes  in  this  controversy  he  distinguishes  between  unifji  0/  subslance 
and  personal  nnity  or  unity  of  subject,  bo  that  it  only  concerned  him  to  con- 
trovert tbe  latter.  And  this  certainly  mas  tbe  point  of  greatest  practical 
moment  i«  him  ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  who  contended  for  a  personoi  difiinrfion  held  firmly  at  the  same  time 
to  a  'unity  of  stibslance.  But  according  to  tbe  internal  conneiion  of  bis  own 
system  (Neander  means  bis  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  to  ie)  both  fell  together; 
wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  poation  of  that  system,  he  affirmed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  cr^p^i);  ttjs  oialai  and  the  hipirtis  T^t  ivo- 
in&atas  or  tov  tnroKtiiUvai.'  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  311,  31a.  From  this 
philosophical  premiss  Origen  deduces  Ms  praetieal  inference  above  noticed  ; 
«  Tip  (Tspot,  ut  ill  KaAoii  SfiKyoToi,  kut'  olialav  Kid  irolcfiiityis  lirriv  i  Tiis 
ToB  naTpiijiJToiJrpiHriioniTfor  T^tlV  tai  oi  t$  rtnrpi,  ft  o/i^orepoit,  S  rf  IIoTpl 
n6yiii.  De  Orat.  c.  15,  sub  init.  p.  22a.  Although,  then,  Origen  expresses 
his  conclusion  in  Scriptural  terminology,  it  is  a  conduaion  which  is  traceable 
to  his  philosophy  as  distinct  from  his  strict  religions  belief,  and  it  is  entirely 
contradicted  by  a  large  number  of  other  passages  in  his  writings. 

q  Contr.  Cds.  v.  13,  sub  fin.  toI.  i.  p.  587.  Also  Ibid.  viii.  i»,  p.  Jso : 
tra  oiv  etif,  i/s  airoSfiiiKaiifv,  Tbe  IlaTfpa  ksI  t^i-  TSiv  ffipantio/uv  noI 
iJvfi  iil"v  i  irpis  Toil  tiWoas  i.nv^s  xSyor  kbI  06  riv  (rayxit  yf  •pttftfra, 
£>!  7rpiiT»poi'  atin  Sipra,  vtrfp9pT)iTKfio/in/.  Ibid.  viii.  26:  ii6nf  yap  irpofftunTfoli 
T$  iirl  Toot  ©f$,  KOI  itpoffdiKTfor  7f  T$  Moyayerti,  nai  tlpaiTorificp  Wdlji 
KTid'cQiE.  Aiytp  &iov. 

'  See  his  prayer  on  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  as  spiritually  explained, 
Horn.  i,i  in  Kxod.  sxst.  p.  176;  'Domine  Jesu,  prteata  milii,  ut  aliquid 
monumenti  habere  merear  ia  tubeinaculo  Tuo.  £go  optorem  (si  fieri 
TXl] 
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bases  it  upon  the  great  truth  which  justiiies  and  demands  such 
a  piattital  aekn  wledgment".  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that 
Or  gen  explains  the  frankincense  offered  by  the  wise  men  to 
our  Infant  baviour  as  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Godhead  ;  since 
such  an  action  obviously  involTed  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  God '.  This  explanation  could  not  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  but  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jesus.  In  the  work  on 
the  Trinity",  ascribed  to  Novatian,  in  the  treatises  and  letters '^ 

posset),  esse  aliqiiii!  meHm  in  illo  anro,  ex  quo  propitiatorinni  febricafur, 
vel  ex  quo  urea  coiiC«gitur,  vel  ex  quo  candelabrum  tit  Inminia  et  lucemie. 
Aut  si  auTum  nan  habeo,  argentom  saltern  aliquid  inveniar  ofierre,  quod 

proficiat  in  colnmnas.  vel  in  bases  eamm.    Ant  certe  vel  seris  aliqnid 

Tantam  ne  in  omnibus  jejunua  et  infecundus  inveniar.'  Cf.  too  Horn.  i. 
in  Ler.,  Hom.  v.  in  Lev.,  quoted  by  Bingbam,  Ant.  liii.  1,  %  3. 

'  Comm.  in  Rom.  i.  lib.  viii.  vol.  4,  p.  6z4,  ed.  Ben.,  quoled  by  Bingham, 
nbi  supra :  '  [Apostolus]  in  prindpio  Epistolee  quam  ad  Corintbios  scribit, 
nbididt,  "Cum  omnibus  qui  invocant  nomen  Domini  noBtri  Jesu  Clnisti,  in 
omni  loco  ipsornm  et  nostro"  eum  cujns  nomen  invocatur,  Dominum  Jeaum 
Cbristom  esse  pmnuntiat.  Si  ergo  et  Enos,  et  Moyaes,  et  Aaron,  et  Samuel, 
"invooabant  Dominum  et  ipse  esandiebat  eos,"  sine  dubio  Cbriatum  Jesnm 
Dominum  inrocabant;  et  si  invocare  nomen  Domini  et  orare  Dominum 
Unum  atque  idem  eat;  atcat  invocatur  Deua,  invocandua  est  Cbristus;  et 
sicut  oratur  Dens,  ita  et  orandus  est  Christus ;  et  sicut  oIFeriniua  Deo  Fatri 
primo  omnium  orationea,  ita  et  Domino  Jean  Cbristo ;  et  sicut  ofFerimas 
postQlationes  Patn,  ita  offerimns  postulationes  et  Filio  ]  et  sicut  oiFecimus 
gratiarum  actionea  Deo,  ita  et  giHtias  ofTerimus  Salvattni.  Unum  namque 
ntrique  honorem  deferendum,  id  est  Fatri  et  Fillo,  divinus  edocet  aermo,  cum 
dioit;  "Ut  omnes  honorificent  Filium,  sicut  honorificant  Patrem."  ' 

<  Contr.  Ce)s.  i.  60,  p.  575  i  ^ifianc\  iikv  Supa,  ft  (tr*  oEtut  Ivoniam) 
ffavBirip  Tli')  4k  BieS  Knl  &s0p<i*oii  AjtitcC  vpatrhvtyKiai,  (T6fi$a\a  /lii',  &s 

vpotj^ntyitap  Se,  fiaO&yTts  r^f  tAjtov  t^s  ytifiiTfcei  aiiTov.  'AX\'  ^irei  9fbs 
^v,  6  ijrip  Tous  ^TiBavvTus  AyOpdntoa  &yy4Xatis  iifinrApxtov  ZwTJJp  rod  yivovj 
^Hf  aifBpiiwaVj  &yyt\os  i}fiit'i/aTo  t^jv  twv  tiAyvv  lirl  TrpoiXKuPT}iFat  rhif  'lij/rovf 
tiitji^fioy^  XpTlp^o-Tlaas  aftroTi  '  ]uJj  ^Kttv  irpis  Tip  'Mpi&StjPf  oXA.*  iraftKBtiv 
KAAu  iBv  *'s  Ti  ai'Ktm.'     Cf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  H«r.  iii.  9.  2. 

"  Novat.  de  Trin.  c.  14,  quoted  by  Bingham:  'Si  homo  taOtnmmodo 
Christua,  quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  qnum  h^ec  hooiinis  natura  non 
sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit?' 

'  St.  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patientiae,  p.  120,  cd.  Fell. :  'Pater  Dens  prteeepit 
niium  suum  adorari ;  et  Apostolus  Paulua,  divini  pneoepti  memor,  ponit  et 
didt :  "  Deua  esaltavit  ilium  et  donavit  iUi  nomea  quod  est  super  omne 
Doraen  ;  nt  ia  nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatnr,  crelestium,  terrestrinm,  et 
infemorum  ;"  et  in  Apocalypsi  angelua  Joanni  volenti  adorari  se  resistit  et 
didt :  "Vide  ne  teceria,  quia  conservus  tuns  sum  et  fratrnro  tuarum ;  Jesnm 
Dominum  adoca."  Qualis  Diiminus  Jesua,  et  qnanta  paUentia  ejus,  ut  qni 
in  coslis  adoratur.  necdum  vindicetur  in  terris?'  In  Rev.  xx.  9,  St.  Cyprian 
probably  read  t$  Kupl/f  instead  of  t$  ©tf.  See  his  language  to  Ludns, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  recently  been  a  confessor  in  a  sudden  persecution 
of  Gallua,  a.d.  351  (Ep.  61,  p.  145,  ed.  FeU):   'Has  ad  yoa  Lteras  mit- 
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of  St  Cyprian,  in  the  apologetic  works  of  Arnobius  r  and  I^ac- 
tantiiia^,  references  to  the  Buhject  are  Bumerous  and  deciswe. 
But  our  limits  forbid  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  advance  into  the  central 
and  later  decades  of  the  third  century ;  and  at  this  point  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  forms  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
actually  approached  the  throne  of  the  Eedecmer.  _ 

It  is  clear  that  Christian  hymnody  has  ever  been  prized  and 
hated  for  its  services  in  popularising  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ  Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  partially  satishes, 
the  instinct  of  worship  ;  it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of 
worship  than  prayer,  yet  it  may  really  involve  transient  acta 
of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  It  is  less  formal ;  be- 
cause in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and 
at  will  from  mere  sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and 
from  adoration  back  to  passive  although  reverent  sympathy  ;— 
hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  And  from  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Kedeemer.  We  have  already  noted  traces  of  such 
apostolical  hymns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  sonie_  e3,rly 
Humanitarian  teachers  did  unintentional  service,  by  bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  hymns  as  witnesses  to  Christian 
doctnne  and  as  efficient  means  of  popular  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  the  followers  of  Artemon  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Godhead  was  only  brought  into  the  Church  during 
the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  a  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  observed,  by  way  of  reply,  that  'the  psalms  and  hynms 
of  the  brethren,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Chnstiamiy, 
had  been  written  by  the  faithful,  all  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  proclaiming  His  Divinity^.'  Origen  pomtcd  out  that 
hymns  were  addressed  only  to  God  and  to  His  Only-begotten 

timus,  frater  carissime,  et  reprffisentantes  vobia  per  epistolara  gandium 
nostrum,  iida  obseq-iia  raritatis  e^ipromimua  ;  hie  quoque  m  aamficiis  atque 
in  oratiombus  nostris  non  eessantea  Deo  Petri,  et  Chnsto  Fiho  LjUB  n«™,nn 
noatro  gretias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  an  peti 
perfidena,  custodiat  et  petfidat  in  vobis 
'"r'X^'obiua  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36:  ' Quotidianis  aupplicationibus  adoratia. 
And  Ibid,  i,  39:  'Neque  [Cbrirtna]  omni  illo  qui  vel  maximua  potes 
eicogiUri  divinitatis  afficiatnr  euitu  J '    [ed.  Oebler]. 
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386      Christ  adored  in  the  Gloria  in  Excehis, 

Word,  Who  is  also  Godl>.  And  the  practical  value  of  these  hymns 
as  teaching  the  dcfctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  illustrated  hy  the 
conduct  of  Paulus  of  Samosata.  He  banished  from  his  own 
and  neighbouring  churches  the  psalms  which  were  sung  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  being 
merely  modem  compositions.  This  was  very  natural  in  a 
prelate  who  '  did  not  wish  to  confess  with  the  Church  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  descended  from  heaven'^  ;'  but  it  shews  how 
the  hjmnody  of  the  primitive  Church  protected  and  proclaimed 
the  truths  which  she  taught  and  cherished. 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some  remmn  to 
this  day  among  ua  as  witnesses  and  expressions  of  her  faith  in 
Christ's  Di\-inity.  Such  arc  the  Teraanctus  and  the  Gloria  in 
Exeelsis,  Both  belong  to  the  second  century  ;  both  were  intro- 
duced, it  is  difScuU  to  say  how  eariy,  into  the  Eucharistic  Office; 
both  pay  Divine  honours  to  our  Blessed  Lord.  As  each  morning 
dawned,  the  Christian  of  primitive  days  repeated  in  private  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis ;  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication  and  praise 
to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our 
Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the  confession  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives !  '  0  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father, 
That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise,  which  at  l^t  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it,  and  haila 
Jesua  Christ  glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven  ! 
'For  Thou  only  art  holy;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord;  Thou 
only,  0  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  gloiy 
of  God  the  Father.'  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  oftered  another  hymn,  less  known  among  ourselves, 
but  scarcely  leas  beautiful.  It  too  was  addressed  to  Jesua  in 
His  majesty : — 

I"  Contr.  Cels.  Va\.  67 :  Bjii'duj  ^ip  si's  ^yov  tlv  U\  -rZni  xiyatxtv  <Stbv,  kaI 
T^  fiovoyif^  aiiTOv  A6yop  xoj  ^tdf  Kai  ifiyovfitf  ye  Stip  Hid  -riiv  Mofayft^ 

"  Ens.  Hiat.  Eccl.  vij.  30:  ^o\/«i&j  SJ  roii  nfc  (is  ri^  Kipioc  ^wc'IilffoBip 
XpicTT^v  ^ai^iros,  S>s  S^  y^vripovi  Koi  veuripuv  &vhpSiir  airyypd^aTa,  The 
account  continues  ;  tis  laurhr  Si  4r  filnri  rp  iKKKnaiif,  -rf  ^syaXp  toS  iniox" 
Tlliipf  ^a^ii^fiv  yuraiKos  irajiailKfii^iiiy,  &y  Koi  OKOlwos  &v  Tii  ipplietfir. 
They  seem  ti>  have  sung  in  this  prelate's  own  presence,  and  with  liis  appro- 
bation, odes  which  greeted  him  as  'an  angel  who  liail  descended  Irom 
heaven,'  although  Fanlus  denied  our  Lord's  pre-existence.  Vanity  and  nn- 
heUef  are  naturally  and  generally  found  together.  The  historian  adds  ex- 
pressly: tbp  ji.'iv  yiptliv  toD  0eijS  oi)  flouAtTai  auvoiiokByfiv  i\  aipwiiv 
Ka.Tf\Ti\aHytu. 
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•Hail!   gladdening  light,  of  Hia  pnre  gloty  pomed, 

Who  is  th'  Immortal  Fatlier,  ieavenly,  blest. 

Holiest  of  Holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord! 

Now  we  are  come  to  the  eun'a  hour  of  rest. 

The  lights  of  evenii^  round  us  shine. 

We  hymn  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Divino  1 

Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  be  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue, 
Son  of  our  God,  Giver  of  life.  Alone! 
Therefore  in  all  the  world,  Thy  glories.  Lord,  they  own^.' 

A  yet  earlier  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ode  with  which  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  concludeB  hia  P«dag(^a.  Although  its 
phraseology  was  strictly  adapted  to  the  'perfect  Gnostic'  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  congregational  use.  It  celebrates  our  Lord,  as 
'  the  Dispenser  of  wisdom,'  '  the  Support  of  the  suffering,'  the 
'Lord  of  immortality,'  the  'Saviour  of  mortals,'  'the  Mighty 
Son,'  '  the  God  of  peace.'  It  thrice  insists  on  the  '  sincerity '  of 
the  praise  thus  offered  Him.     It  concludes  : — 

'Sing  we  sincerely 

The  Mighty  Son ; 

We,  the  peacetnl  choir, 

We,  the  Chriat-begotten  ones. 

We,  the  people  of  sober  life. 

Sing  we  together  the  God  of  peace'.' 
Kor  may  we  forget  a  hymn  which,  in  God's  good  providence, 

*  Cf.  Lyra  Apostolica,  No.  63,  The  original  is  given  in  Routh's  Reliqnire 
Gact.  iii.  p.  515  : — 

%m  IXaphv  S-yfor  Wfiit  aSaviTon  narpii 

ISiyrts  ijias  4mr(pi»ou, 

&tio7  ft  iv  vatri  Koipols  diivsitrBat  ipcevoii  ialeuty 

Si&  i  xiaixos  at  Sa^i-iei. 
St.  Basil  quotes  it  in  part,  De  Spir.  Sanct  73.     It  is  atiU  the  Vesper  Hymn 
of  the  Greek  Churdi. 

•  Clem.  Alei.  Pffid.  iii.  ij,  fin.  p.  313;  Daniel,  Thesannis  Hymnologicua, 
torn.  iii.  p.  3.  'Der  Ton  des  Liedes  ist  .  . , .  gnostJBch  versinnKcheiid.' 
(FortKge  Gesange  Chrisdicher  Vorzeit,  p.  357,  qn.  by  Danie^:— 

vn]  ccz 
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388      Adoration  of  Christ  in  the  TeDmm. 

hae  been  endeared  to  all  of  us  from  childhood.  In  ita  present 
fonn,  the  Te  Deum  is  cleaxly  Western,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  St.  Augustine,  with  whose  baptism  it  is  connected  by  the 
popular  tradition,  or,  as  is  probable,  to  a  later  period.  But  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  portions  of  it  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
that  they  carry  us  up  welluigh  to  the  subrapostolic  period.  The  • 
Te  Deum  is  at  once  a  song  of  praise,  a  creed,  and  a  supplication. 
In  each  capacity  it  is  addressed  to  our  Lord.  In  the  TeDeum 
how  profound  is  the  adoration  offered  to  Jesus,  whether  as  One 
of  the  Most  Holy  Three,  or  more  specially  in  His  Personal  dis- 
tinctness as  the  King  of  Glory,  the  Father's  Everlasting  Son! 
How  touching  are  the  supplications  which  remind  Him  that 
when  He  became  incarnate  'He  did  not  abhor  the  Vir^n's 
womb,'  that  when  His  Death-agony  was  passed  He  '  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  !'  How  passionate  are  the 
pleadings  that  He  would  'help  His  servants  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed with  His  most  precious  Blood,'  that  He  would  '  make 
them  to  be  numbered  with  His  saints  in  glory  everlasting !' 
Much  of  this  language  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  all  of  it  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  earliest  Church  ;  and,  as  we 
English  Christians  use  it  still  in  our  daily  services,  we  may  rejoice 
to  feel  that  it  unites  us  altogether  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  est«nt 
in  the  letter,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuriesf. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  contain  ancient  doxologiea 
which  associate  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  as  'inhabiting  the 
praises  of  Israel,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Gloria  Patris.  And 
the  Kyrie  Eleiaon,  that  germinal  type  of  supplication,  of  which 
the  countless  litanies  of  the  modem  Church  are  only  the  varied 
expansions,  is  undoubtedly  sub-apostolic.     Together  with  the 

'  On  this  anbject,  see  Daoisl.  Thesanr.  Hymnolog,  torn.  li.  pp.  S79-299. 

%  Constitutiones,  viii.  12  (vol.  i.  p.  481,  ed.  Labbe),  quoted  by  BiDgbam: 
irapujcaAoC^ei'  at  ...  .  Bnui  d,TrtaiTas  i)fias  Sihttip^bb!  ir  if  tiiatBcIf,  liri- 
(nvaydyja  ie  -rf  BaaiKtiif  toS  Xpiaroi  aou  tov  Sf oB  irioTts  mffBuT^!  Kol  i-mjiflt 
^iir«Bj,  Tou  SaiTAiu!  ^iiiir,  irptrrmit,  aixiiiwiavs,  (acfKKiyrmis-  Sri  aoi  traaa 
Biffo,  aiBas  «fll  rifKapiiT/a,  Ti^i  ko!  wpovKifTiris  t^  IlaT/i!,  nut  T^  Ti$,  Knl  Ty 
'Aylif  nutiiioTi  Koi  pvy  Kol  &il  no}  f'lS  riAs  hnJiXtiTtlt  kbI  i,Te\etnitTovs  aliicat 
TBf  diii™?.  Ibid.  1 3  (p,  4S3)  :  Sii  loD  XpiiroK  iron-  ;«ffoS  aoi  U^a,  riii-i,,  oWs, 
SofoAoyln,  (fix'V'T'a,  unlTf  'Aytcf  Xlrfi/iari,  eJi  Toi-s  alavas,  a^iip.  Ibid.: 
tb^oyiDifvas  S  ij/Xi/iei'iis  iv  hsi^tni  Kupr'ou  Stis,  Kipwi,  xii  iireipiafy  ^ixTf 
'naaivi  iv  Toii  SifuToii,  Ibid.  14  (p.  486}  :  faUToli  t#  &cf  Tf  nivfp  aytr. 
yilTif  9<y,  KBi  T^j  XpioY^  oJtoE  TopaB^iuBa.  Ibid.  I J  (p.  486) ;  irftcrai  fiiiia 
hiiufiyayt  lis  liiv  Tan  oifasuii  BaaiKfiny,  ir  Xprnrf  'IijrroC  rif  Kapl^  fi/iar 
Ht$'  oS  Boi  Si^a,  Tifi^  Hal  o-f|9oi  KnJ  t^  'Ayl^  tlvfiiioTi  (is  robs  atiras,  a/iiiv. 
Ibid.  (p.  487) :  Bt.  (Tp,  Sd^o,  atos,  /icyoAoir/K'jrfic.,  otfios,  vpoaKbrnms,  ko!  t# 
<r^  raitl  'InioB  ry  Xpiarf  aaa  -r^  K.vpiif  ^/lav  ifoi  9f^  m!  BairAt!,  nol  t^ 
'Ayiif  WtiiuiTi,  nip  kbI  otl  xoi  its  rei/s  WMW  T»v  tutimv,  &itiiy, 
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Tersanetus  and  the  Gloria  in  Escelsia  it  shews  very  remarkaHy, 
by  its  presence  in  the  Eueharistic  Office,  how  ancient  ajid  deeply 
rooted  was  the  Christian  practice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  Eucharist  has  a  double  aspect :  it  is  ft  gift  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  it  is  also  an  offering  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  the 
Eucharist  the  Christian  Ch  reh  offers  to  the  Eternal  Fatl  er  the 
'  merits  and  Death  of  E  9  S  n  Jesus  Chnst  sm  e  Chr  st 
Himself  has  said,  '  Do  th  s  n  rcmeml  ranee  of  Me  The 
canon  of  Carthage  accorl  ngly  express  s  the  n  ore  anc  ent  law 
and  instinct  of  the  Church  Gun  altar  ads  sUtur  semper  ad 
Patrem  dirigatur  orat  o  1  et  so  strong  was  the  m  p  1  e  to 
offer  prayer  to  Christ  that  thit,  canon  is  stnctlj  obse^^  ed  bv  n 
single  liturgy,  while  some  ntes  violate  t  w  th  tl  e  utmost  con 
sistency.  The  Mozarab  c  nte  is  a  c-se  m  po  nt  ts  c  llects 
witness  to  the  Chu  h  s  1  ng  str  (.gle  *  th  ind  fin  1  vi  t  r 
over,  the  tenacious  A   an   m  of  "^lan       It  r   „ht  e  en    jje  r 

S  Cone.  Cfirtli.  iii.  o.  23   Labbe       1  u  p         "  ,  ,       ^  c      .      . 

I  Taking  a  small  part  of  he  Mo  arab  M  al  from  Aivent  Sunday  to 
Epiphany  inclnsiTe,  we  find  aiity  cases  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  dunng  the 
altar  service,  to  our  Lord.  These  cases  include  (1)  three  '  Illations' or  Pre- 
focea  for  the  tUrd  Sunday  in  Advent,  Circnmciaion,  and  Epiphany  (and  part 
at  least  of  this  Mass  for  the  Epiphany  is  considered  by  Dr.  Heale  in  his 
Essays  on  Uturgiology.  p.  138,  to  he  at  least  not  later  '  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  centucy")  ;  also  (2)  aeveral  prayers  in  which  our  Lord  s  agency  m 
sanctifying  the  Euehariatic  sacrifice,  or  even  in  receiving  it,  is  imphed— e.  g. 

'  Jesu,  bone  Pontifei sanctifica  banc  oblationem ;'  or,  in  a  '  Post 

Pridie'  for  fifth  Sunday  in  Advent :  '  H»ce  oblata  Tibi  .  .  .  .  bencdicenda 
assume  libamina  ( .  .  .  .  lui  AdveotOs  gloriam,  &c.).'  (Miss.  Moz.  p.  17.) 
So  agMO,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday  :  '  Bcce,  Jesu  .  .  .  deftrimns  Tibi  hoc  sacn- 

ficium   nostrte  redemptionis accipe  hoc   sacnfidum;     on   which 

Leslie  quotes  St.  Fulgentjus,  de  Fide,  c.  ig :  'Cni(i.  e.  to  the  Incarnate 
Soul  cum  Patre  et  Spiritn  Sancto  ....  sacrifieium  panis  et  vmi  .  .  .  .  Ec- 
desia  ....  offerre  non  ceaaat.'  Ag^n,  in  the  Mass  for  Easter  Friday,  in 
an  '  Alia  Oratio ;'  '  Ecce,  Jean  Mediator  ....  banc  Tibi  afferimna  victi- 
mam  sacrificii  aingularis."  From  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day  inclusive,  the 
prayers  offered  to  Chiist,  according  to  this  Missal,  are  twenty-nine.  The  zeal 
of  the  Spanish  Church  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  remarkably 

shevra  in  a  'Post   Pridie'  for  Whitsunday:    'Suadpe Spintua 

Sancto,  omnipotens  Doua,  saerifida ;'  on  which  Leslie's  note  says,  'Ariani 
negabant  aacrificium  debere  Dei  Filio  offerri,  ant  Spiritui  Sancto  .  .  .  .contra 
quos  Catholici  Gotho-HJspani  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto  aacrificium  Bncbansfi- 
cum  diatincte  offenmt ;'  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  another  passage  from  Ful- 
gantius  that  worship  and  sacrifice  were  offered  alike  to  all  the  Three  Peraons, 
•hoc  est.  Sanctai  Trinitati.'  The  Gafficau  Liturgies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
exhibit  the  same  feature  of  Eucharistic  prayer  to  onr  Lord.  In  the  very  old 
aeries  of  ftagmeniary  Masses,  discovered  by  Mooe,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Neale  (in  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Gallicao  Church, 
part  i),  as  the  'Missale  Bichenovenae'  (from  the  abbey  of  Reichenau, 
vu] 
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to  substitute  for  the  rule  laid  down  at  Carthage,  the  distinct 
but  (considering  the  indiyisible  relation  of  the  Three  Holy 
Ppi-sons  to  each  other)  perfectly  consistent  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  too  would  seem 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Chureh''.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  at  this  da^  both  in  the  Eucharistic  Service  and 
elsewhere  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  as  intofp-al  a  feature  of  the 
de^otlOnal  ajstem  of  the  Church  of  Engkad,  as  it  was  of  the 

where  thpy  were  found)  there  are  four  casea  of  prayer  to  Christ ;  one  of 
them  in  the  ninth  Mats  beinj  in  a  '  Conteslatio '  or  Prefece.  In  the 
Gothic  {or  southern  GaUic)  Missal,  prayer  is  niRde  to  Him  ahont  serenty- 
aix  tunes.  Some  of  these  cases  are  very  striking  Thus  on  Christmas  Day, 
'  Suscipe,  .  .  Domine  Jesu,  omnipotens  Ueus,  sacrifidum  laudis  oh- 
latum.'  (Muratnn  Lit  Rom  u  521,  horbes  and  Ncale,  p.  35.}  The 
'ImmoJatio'  (another  term  lor  the  Conte=tatio)  ol  Palm  Sunday  is  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  The  '  Old  Galhoan  Mi==al  belongicg  to  central  Gaul, 
has  siiteen  cases  of  prayer  to  Him,  mcluding  the  '  Immolatio'  of  Easter 
Saturday,  The  'Gallican  Sacramenlary'  (called  also  the  Sacramentarium 
Bobiense,  and  by  Mr  Forbes,  the  Mii'^al  of  Beaanfon)  has  twenty.ei)[ht 
such  cases,  including  three  Contestations  The  Canon  of  the  Amhrosian  Bita 
has  prayers  to  Christ. 

^  The  prindplo  affirmed  in  the  old  Spanish  rite,  that  the  Eucharist  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  therefore  to  the  Son,  is  also  afErraed  in 
the  daily  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  prayer  of  the  Cherubic 
Hymn,  which  indeed  was  not  originally  a  part  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy, 
hiring  been  inserted  in  it  not  eather  than  Justinian's  reign,  has  this  cod. 
elusion :  Si'  yitf  S  h  vpoiripipaai  koI  vpompcpinevos,  ml  irpaaSix^fifvas,  ml 
SidSiSintms,  Xpitrri  i  eds  vn"'',  «oi  ool  riir  Si(iai  imardforaiifr  k.t.\. 
About  115s  a  dispute  arose  as  to  irpoffSfxifftepor,  and  Soferiehus  Panteugonna, 
patriarch-elect  of  Antioch,  who  taught  that  the  sacrifioo  was  not  offered  to  the 
Son,  but  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  condemned  in  a  council 
at  Constantinople,  1156.  'This,'  says  Neale  (Introd.  to  East.  Church, 
i.  434), '  was  the  end  of  the  contrOTersy  that  tor  more  than  seven  hundred 
ytars  had  vexed  the  Church  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  Incarnation.'  Between 
this  event  and  the  condemnation  of  Monothelitism,  Neale  reckons  the  cod- 
deranation  of  Adoptionism,  in  794.  Compare  also,  in  the  present  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  a  prayer  just  before  the  '  Sancta  Sanctis,'  addressed  to  our 
Lord,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs, '  Tky  holy  and  bloodless  sacrifices.'  The 
same  Liturgy  has  ottier  prayers  addressed  to  Him.  In  St.  Mark's  Liturgy, 
among  other  prayers  to  Christ,  one  runs  thus,  '  Shew  Thy  fece  on  this  bread 
and  these  cups.'  After  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Deacon  says, '  Bow  your  heads 
to  Jesus,'  and  the  response  is,  'To  Thee,  O  Lord.'  In  iact,  the  East  seems 
never  to  have  aceptcd  the  maxim  that  Eueharistic  prayer  was  always  addressed 
to  the  Father.  Our  '  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,'  addressed  to  the  Son,  is  the 
'  prayer  of  the  third  Antiphon '  in  Lit.  St.  Cbrys. ;  and  the  same  rile,  and  the 
iimenian,  have  the  remarkable  prayer,   '  Attend,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 

God and  come  to  sanctify  us,'  &c.     In  the   Coptic  Liturgy  of 

St.  Basil,  our  Lord  is  besought  to  send  down  the  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  present  Roman  rite  has  three  prayers  to  Christ  between  the  '  Agnus  Dei' 
and  ihe  '  Panem  coelestem.' 
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ancient,   or  as  it  ia    of  the   contemporary   Uae   of  Western 
Christendom'. 

Nor  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  early  Christians 
an  esoteric  element  of  their  religious  activity,  obvious  only  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Church,  who  cherished  her  creed,  and 
who  took  part  in  her  services.  It  was  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
but  a  Jiving  and  notorious  practice,  daily  observed  by,  and 
recommended  to.  Christians.  As  such  it  challenged  the  ob- 
servation of  the  heathen  from  a  very  early  date.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  Jews,  as  notably  on  the  occasion  of _  St.  Poly- 
carp's  martjrdomTi,  drew  the  attention  of  pagan  magistrates  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  stir  up  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Christians  But  such  a  worship  was  of  itseK  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  administrative  instincts  of  Eoman  noagistrates 
as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  regiatered  religions  of  the 
empire,  even  before  they  had  discovered  it  to  he  iireconcileable 
with  public  observance  of  the  established  state  ceremonies,  and 
specially  vritli  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  younger  Plmy  is  drawing  up  a  report  for  the 
eye  of  his  imperial  master  Trajan ;  and  he  writes  with  the  cold  ■ 
impartiality  of  a  pagan  statesman  who  is  permitting  himself  to 
take  a  distant  philosophical  interest  in  the  superatitions  of  the 
lower  orders.  Some  apostates  from  the  Church  had  been 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  he  had  questioned  them  as  to 
the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appeared  that 
on  a  stated  day  the  Christians  met  before  daybreak,  and  sang 
among  themselves,  responsively,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God". 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Pliay  is  not  recording  a  vague 
repoi%but  a  definite  statement,  elicited  from  several  persons  in 
cross-examination,  moreover  touching  a  point  which,  in  dealing 
with  a  Eoman  magistrate,  they  might  naturally  have  desired 
to  keep  in  the  background".     Again,  the  emperor  Adrian,  when 

>  See  Note  F  in  Appendix,  "  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  17. 

■  PHn.  Ep.  lib.  X.  ep.  97  :  '  Alii  ab  indice  nominati  ease  so  Chnstignos 
dixerunt,  et  mox  negavernnti  fuisse  quidem  sed  desiisse ;  qnidam  ante 
triennium,  quldam  ante  plures  annos,  lion  nemo  etiam  ante  viginti  quoquo. 
Omnea  et  imaginem  tuam,  deoramquo  simulacra  venerati  sunt,  ii  et  Christo 
maledixenint.     Adfiraisbant  autem,  hano  fuisse  summam  vel  cinlpffi  sr     — ' 


ris,  quod  esaent  BoliE  stato  die  ante  Inoem  fionvemre,  carmenqi 


|ue  Christo. 

.,j''iteoriii'^f^'s«^"°'''n™6'"'  ^^l"^  aactamento  n'on  in  scelus  aliqnod 
latringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adultcria  committereot." 
•  That  the  'carmen'  maa  an  incantation,  or  tliat  Clirist  waa  saluted  os  a 
iro,  not  aa  a  Divine  Person,  are  glosses  upon  the  sense  of  this  passage,  rather 
an  ita  natural  meaning.    See  Augnati,  DenkHiirdigkeiten,  torn,  v.  p.  33. 
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writing  to  Servian,  describes  the  population  of  Alesaadiia  aa 
divided  between  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of 
SerapisP.  That  One  Who  had  been  adjudged  by  the  law  to 
death  as  a  criminal  should  receive  Divine  honours,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  Eoman  officiaJ  mind  ;  but  it 
was  much  leas  irritating  to  the  statesmen  than  to  the  philoso- 
phers. ^  In  his  life  of  the  fanatical  cynic  and  apostate  Christian, 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  whose  voluntary  self-immolation  he  himself 
witnessed  at  Olympia  in  a.d.  165,  Lucian  gives  vent  to  the  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  which  was  roused  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
him,  by  the  devotions  of  the  Church,  '  The  Christians,'  he 
says,  '  are  still  worshipping  that  great  man  who  was  gibbeted 
in  Palestineq.'  He  complains  that  the  Christians  are  taught 
that  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  prevailing  customs,  and 
have  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  have  taken  to  the  adoration 
of  that  impaled  Sophist  of  theirs"".  The  Celsus  with  whom  we 
meet  in  the  treatise  of  Origen  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
friend  of  Lucian'.  Celsus,  it  has  been  remarked,  represents 
a  class  of  intellects  which  is  constantly  found  among  the 
opponents  of  Clmstianity ;  Celsus  has  wit  and  acuteness  without 
moral  earnestness  or  depth  of  research  ;  he  looks  at  things  only 
on  the  surface,  and  takes  delight  in  constructing  and  putting 
forward  difficulties  and  contradictions'.  The  worship  of  our 
Lord  was  certain  to  engage  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  d  mind  of 
this  description  ;  and  Celsus  attacks  the  practice  upon  a  variety 
of  grounds  which  are  discussed  by  Origea  The  general  position 
taken  up  by  Celsus  is  that  the  Christians  had  no  right  to 
denounce  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,  since  their  omu 
worship  of  Christ  was  essentially  polytheistic.  It  was  absurd 
in  the  Christians,  he  contends,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods  as 
idols,  whilst  they  worshipped  One  Who  was  in  a  much  more 
wretehed  condition  than  the  idols,  and  indeed  was  not  even  an 

n  Apud^Lamprid.  JnvitSAleK.  SeTeri:  '  ab  aliis  Serapidem,  ab  aliis  adorari 
1  De  Morte  Percgrini,  c.  i  r  ;  t\,v  iiiyae  oZi-  ixfTyoi-  ?ti  tT4Bouaiv  iySpwiroy, 
'  Ibid.  c.  13  :  iTTuSAv  KraJ  jtapa^ivra,  Stoh  ^ir  'EXAiji-noii  laiaptiiirity 

•  Neander  decides  in  the  negative  (Ch.  Hist.  i.  225  sqq.),  (i>  on  the 
ground  of  the  vehemence  of  the  opponent  of  Origen,  as  contjaal«d  with  the 
moderaaon  of  the  friend  of  Lndan ;  (1)  because  the  friend  of  Lucian  was 
an  Epinorean,  the  antagonist  of  Origen  a  neo-Platonist. 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  227,  ed.  Bohn. 
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idol  .t  all,  .inoi  He  wa.  a  mere  corp.e".  The  Chii.lia™,  te 
nrgei  womMpped  no  God,  no,  not  CTOn  a  demon  bat  only 
a  dead  man».  If  the  Christians  were  bent  npon  religious  in- 
nowtions  ;  if  Hercula,  and  i&eul.piii.,  and  the  gods  who  had 
been  of  old  held  in  honour,  were  not  to  their  taste;  why  could 
they  not  haTO  addressed  themsehe.  to  such  distinguished  mortal. 
as  Orpheus  or  Anaiarehas,  or  Epietelas,  or  the  Sybil  1^  Hay, 
would  it  not  haTO  been  better  to  haTO  paid  llieir  devotions  to 
some  of  their  own  prophets,  to  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  or  to 
Daniel  in  the  lion',  den,  than  to  a  man  who  had  lived  an  mla- 
mous  life,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death  il  In  thus  honouring 
B  Jew  Who  had  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death  the  Ultis- 
tians  were  no  better  than  the  Oetai  who  worshipped  Z.motas, 
than  the  aiieians  who  adored  Mopsus,  than  the  Acaru.man, 
who  prayed  to  Amphiloehns,  than  the  Thebans  with  their  enltus 
of  AmphiarauB,  than  the  Lebadians  who  were  so  devoted  to 
Trophonius'.  Was  it  not  absurd  in  the  Oliristians  to  ridicule 
the  heathen  for  the  devotion  which  they  paid  to  Jupiljr  on  the 
score  of  the  exhibition  of  his  sepulchre  m  Crete,  while  they 
themselves  adored  One  Who  was  Himself  only  a  tenant  of  he 
tomb" !  Above  all,  was  not  the  worship  of  Christ  faU  to  the 
Christia.  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God!  If  the  Christian, 
really  worshipped  no  Bod  but  One,  then  their  reasoning  agaira* 
the  heathen  might  have  had  force  in  it.  But  while  they  offer  an 
excessive  adoration  to  this  Person  Who  has  but  lately  appeared 
in  the  world,  how  can  they  think  that  they  comniit  no  oloiee 
against  God,  by  giving  these  Divine  honours  to  Eis  Servant'  I 

.  Cent,.  C.I..  ™.  40.  p.  J"  :  I-  n  •.-»'•■"■  *"  m™7&.jr»  r.». 

;*^r&:'  ^'JJ.™ r.™,'™*..."  ■;-■■'«■•  •■'  •"-'• 

.  Ibid.  a.  34,  p.  4*9  ■■  «>'i/""  ^''Tij      r."  i™,  ■  "7  r  ".  . 

,(al»,lfi"(.«Ti»'Al$e(p™r,™lAES"!te^i-Tpo*'i™i;.  „„,^.,Sa„. 

•Ibid.  ill.  43,  p.  47S  :   r-'i  'f"-  'f"''iJ'"',        ™    3  .S 

«-:  mfstpr'ii-'&'Vi;  ™ '» "»"■■  ■'-'- "  ■■'  -' 
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In  his  replies  Origen  entirely  admits  tlie  fact  upon  which 
Celsus  comments  in  this  lively  spirit  of  raillery.  He  does  not 
merely  admit  that  prayer  to  Christ  waa  the  universal  practice  of 
the  Church ;  he  energetically  justifies  it.  When  confronting  the 
heathen  opponent  of  his  Master's  honour,  Origen  writes  as  the 
Christian  believer,  rather  than  as  the  philosophizing  Alex- 
andrian". He  deals  with  the  language  of  Celsus  patiently  and 
in  detail.  The  objects  of  heathen  worship  were  unworthy  of 
worship  ;  the  Jewish  prophets  had  no  claim  to  it ;  Christ  was 
worshipped  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  God  HimseK.  '  If  Celsus,' 
he  says,  '  had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  One,"  or  what  the  Son  of  God  says  in  His  prayer,  "  As  I  and 
Thou  are  One,"  lie  would  never  have  imagined  tliat  we  worship 
any  but  tlie  God  Who  is  over  all ;  for  Christ  says,  "  The  Father 
is  in  Me  and  I  in  Himil." '  Origen  then  proceeds,  although  by 
a  questionable  analogy,  to  guard  this  language  against  a  Sabellian 
construction  :  the  worship  addressed  to  Jesus  waa  addressed  to 
Him  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  Origen  indeed,  in 
vindicating  this  worship  of  our  Lord,  describes  it  elsewhere  as 
prayer  in  an  improper  aense^,  on  the  ground  that  true  prayer  is 
offered  to  the  Father  only.  This  has  been  explained  to  relate 
only  to  the  mediatorial  aspect  of  His  Manhood  as  our  High 
Priest*';  and  Bishop  Bull  further  understands  him  to  argue  that 
the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity,  is  ultimately  the  Object  of 
all  adorations.  But  Origen  entirely  admits  the  broad  fact  that 
Jesus  received  Divine  honours  ;  and  he  defends  such  worship  of 
Jesus  as  being  an  integral  element  of  the  Church's  life''. 

XfrjHV  Ir  T$,  '  El  fiif  Hi  (inSs'ra  iXAov  iBffi&Kimv  auroi  uXV  «-a  Ssif,  ^i^  i.v 
Tit  aifTols  taie)  Jrpoi  Toii  SA\ov!  drfi^j  h-iyar  nvX  3t  rbr  Ifayx"'  ^r^fra 
TDurop  bntpipfjiTKiioiiai,  no!  S/udi  abSiv  vKiiiintKiiv  voiiiC'"''"  '"fp^  tAv  Qt^v,  ei 
jnil  6in(p(Tj]!  auToD  BipavtviiineTai' 

•  See  howeyer  Contr.  Cels.  v.li,  sub  fin. p.  s85, where.neyerfheless,  the  con- 
clu9ioa  of  the  passHge  shews  his  renl  mind  in  De  Omt.  c.  15,  quote  j  above. 

4  Contr.  Cels.  viii.  12,  p.  750 :  ttirep  venaiiHei  i  K^Aooi  t6-  ''Eyii  koI  S 
noTJJp  Zr  iaiifr'  ica]  ri  ip  tb^f  tlyiinhor  <nrii  toS  Ti'oO  toD  StoC  li^  if-  *  'D.S 
lyi)  iroi  ah  if  itr/itv,'  aoK  tw  flcTS  fi/ias  Kai  li\Ao>'  Bfpariitip,  irafi^  rhy  M 
nam  ©iJv.     '  'O  -yip  naTiJp,'  ip-nale,  '  ir  iiwl,  xiyii  iv  t^  UaTpl.' 

'  Ibid.  Y.  4 :  T^s  Tipl  irpoOHixis  "vpioAtiiat  «al  Karaxp^mat. 

'  Ibil).  viii.  13,  16.  '  Loquitur  de  Christo,'  sajs  Bishop  Bull,  '  nt  Snmmo 
Sa(«rdote.'    Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  9,  15. 

«  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  ii.  c  9,  n.  15 :  '  Sin  FiKwm  inlTieaiaur  rdatl, 
j«o  Filius  eat,  et  ei  Deo  Pat«  trahit  originem,  turn  rurens  certum  eat, 
cultnm  et  venerationem  omnem,  quern  ipsi  defeidmDS,  ad  Patrem  redundare, 
in  ipsumque,  ut  injT^*'  BeinjTos  ultimo  refem.' 

)>  See  Reading's  note  on  Orig.  de  Ocat.  §  15. 

[leot. 
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The  stress  of  heathen  criticism,  hoTCver,  still  continued  to 
be  directed  against  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  '  Our  gods,'  so 
ran  the  heathen  language  of  a  later  day,  'are  not  displeased 
with  you  Christians  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God.  But 
you  maintain  the  Deity  of  One  Who  was  horn  as  a  man,  and 
Who  was  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross  (a  mark 
of  infamy  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  worst  kind) ;  you  believe 
Him  to  he  still  alive,  and  you  adore  Him  with  daily  suppli- 
cations V  "The  heathen,'  observes  Laetantius,  'throw  in  our 
teeth  the  Passion  of-Christ ;  they  say  that  we  worship  a  Man, 
and  a  Man  too  Who  was  put  to  death  by  men  under  circum- 
stances of  ignominy  and  torture''.'  Lactantius  and  Arnobius 
reply  to  the  chaise  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Humanity,  and  the  shame  of  His  Passion ; 
hut  they  earnestly  assert  His  literal  and  absolute  Godhead. 
However  the  heathen  might  scorn,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was 
the  great  certainty  upon'  which  the  eye  of  His  Church  was 
persistently  fixed ;  it  was  the  truth  by  which  her  practice  of 
adoring  Him  was  necessarily  determined '. 

If  the  Gospel  had  only  enjoined  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
some  philosophical  theistic  theory,  its  popular  impotence  would 
have  earned  the  toleration  which  is  easUy  secured  by  cold, 
abstract,  passionless  religions.  In  that  case  it  would  never 
have  provoked  the  earnest  scorn  of  a  Lucian  or  of  a  Celeus. 
They  would  have  condoned  or  passed  it  by,  even  if  they  had 

1  Amob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36 :  '  Sed  non  idcirco  Dii  Tobis  infesti  sunt,  quod 
omnipotflntem  colitis  Deum :  sed  quod  hominem  natnin,  et  (quod  peraonia 
infeme  eat  yilibua)  criida  supplido  interemptum,  et  Deum  fuisse  confsnilitis, 
et  superesse  adhuc  creditia,  et  quotidiimia  aupplicatiouibus  adoratifl.' 

»  Lact.  Div.  Inat.  iv.  16:  'Venio  nunc  ad  ipaam  Passiooem,  qnte  velut 
opprobrium  nobia  objcctari  aolet,  quod  et  hominem,  et  sb  bomiiiibus  jnsigni 
supplido  iidfectnm  et  eicraciatum  colamus :  ut  doceam  eam  ipaam  "  " 
ab  Eo  cum  magnfi  et  divinS  latione  eusceptam,  et  in  e&  sola  et  vi 


1  Amob.  adv.  Geates,  i.  ^^■.  'Natum  bominem  colimus.  Eliamsi  esset 
id  verum,  lods  nt  in  auperioribua  dictum  est,  tamen  pro  multjs  et  tarn  liber- 
alibus  donis,  qnse  ab  eo  profecta  in  nobia  aunt,  Deua  dici  appellarique  deberet. 
Cum  rero  Dens  ait  re  certS,  et  dae  ullius  rei  dubitationia  ambiguo,  infidatuioa 
arbitramini  nos  esse,  quam  muime  ilium  a  nobis  coli,  et  pnesidem  nostri 
corporis  nuncupari  ?  Ergone,  inquiet  aiiquia  furens,  iratas,  et  pecdtua,  Deua 
illc  eat  Chriatua  ?  Deus,  reapondebinma,  et  interiorum  potentiarum  Deua  ; 
et  quod  magia  infidos  scerbiaaimis  doloribus  torqueat,  rei  maiimie  (aueft 
a  summo  Eege  ad  nos  missus.'  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  It.  19 ;  '  Quum  didmus 
Deum  Palrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dicimns,  nee  utrumque  secer. 
nimua:  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio  uiincupari,  nee  Filius  potest  aine  Patte 
generarL' 
Til] 
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not  caved  to  patronize  it.  But  tho  continuous  adoration  of 
Jesus  byHis  Cliurcb  made  the  neutrality  of  such  men  aa  these 
morally  impossible.  They  knew  what  it  meant,  thia  worship  of 
the  Crucified  ;  it  was  too  intelligible,  too  soul- enthralling,  to  he 
ignored  or  to  be  tolerated.  And  the  lowest  orders  of  the  popu- 
laee  were  for  many  long  years,  just  as  intelligently  hostile  to  it 
as  were  the  philosophers.  Witness  that  remarkable  caricature 
of  the  adoration  of  our  crucified  Lord,  which  was  discovered  not 
long  since  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace  m.  It  is  a 
rough  sketch,  traced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some 
pagan  slave  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era".     A  human  figure  with  an  ass's  head  is  represented  as 

■^  See  ■Deui  Monuments  dea  Premiers  Sificles  de  i'Eglise  eipliqu^a,  par 
le  P.  Raphael  Garrucd,"  Rome,  1S62.  He  describes  the  discovery  and 
appearance  of  this  'Graffito  Blasfemo'  as  follows  :-'Commo  tant  d'autrea 
roinoB,  ]e  palajs  des  C^aara  r^cflait  aussi  da  HOmbrenses  inscriptions  dict^ea 
par  le  CRprice.  Apr^s  avoir  rocueilU  cellos  qui  convraient  les  paroia  de  toute 
une  aalle,  noua  airivSmea  !(  Irouver  quelqnes  paroles  grecquca,  inacrites  au 
Bommet  d'un  mur  enseveh  sous  Ics  dricombres.  Ce  fiit  lit  un  pr^cieui  indice 
qui  nous  fit  pourauivre  nos  recherches.  Bientet  apparut  le  contnui  d'une  t6te 
d       mal  D  corps  humain,  dont  lea  bras  ^taient  ritendns  eomme  ceni  des 

(ff-     (es  d        Is  Catacombes,    La  d^couverte  pBraiaaait  avoir  un  haut  int^rSt: 

s.    Mgr    M  lesi,  Ministre  des  travaui  publics,  nous  autorisa-t-il,  avec  sa 

b  11         accoutum^e,  k  fairo  enlever  la  terre  et  les  debris  qui  encom- 

bra      t      tt      hambre,  le  n  Novembre,  185;.     Nous  ne  tardSmea  point  ii 

tempi  e  image  que  ces  mines  avaient  eonaerv^e  intacte  &  travers  les 

fe  1         t  d     t  noua  pHines  relover  un  calqoe  fiddle. 
Bll      ^p      ente  une  crois,  dont  la  forme  est  cello  dn  Twa  grec,  aurmontS 
d  un      b      II    qui  porta  one  tablette.     Un  homme  est  attach^  &  cette  croii, 
mais  la  Wte  de  cotte  figure  n'est  point  humaine,  c'est  celle  du  oheta!  on 
plutflt  de  i'onagre.     Le  enicifi^  est  rcratu  de  la  tunique  de  dessoua,  que  les 
anoiens  d^signaient  soua  le  nom  d'tnieruZa,  et  d'une  autre  tuniqua  Sana 
ceinture;  des  bandea  appel^oa  wtwulei  enveloppent  la  partie  inf6rieure  dea 
jambea.      A  la  gauche  du  spectateur,  on  voit  un  autre  personnage,  qui  sons  le 
m6me  TfitEment,  semble  converser  avec  la  monatrueuse  image,  et  &ki6  yers 
elle  sa  main  Baache,  dont  !es  doigts  sont  aepar^a.     A  droite,  au  dessua  de  la 
croLi,  se  lit  la  lettre  T ;  et  an  dessous,  I'insoription  suivante : 
AAESAMEfJOZ  SEBETE  (pour  2EBETAI) 
SEON 
Aleicamenoa  adore  son  Dien.' 

For  the  reference  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Westwood.  See  also  Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  Tonr  in  Ilaly 
li.  p.  143. 

"  P,  Garucoi  fiies  this  date  on  the  following  grounds  :  (l)  Inscriptions  on 
tiles  and  other  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  Palatine  palace  shew  that  it  was 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  dates  123  and  126 
are  distinctly  ascertained.  (Deiix  Monuments,  &e.,  p.  10.)  The  inscription 
^erefore  is  not  earlier  than  this  dale,  (2)  The  calumny  of  the  worship  of 
the  Baa  s  head  by  the  Christiana  ia  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Apologists 
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fixed  to  a  cross ;  wliile  another  figure  in.  a  tunic  stands  on  one 
Bide.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster, 
and  is  making  a  gesture  which  was  the  customary  pagan  ex- 
pression of  adoration.  Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscrip- 
tion: Alexammos  adores  his  God.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  touching  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Eoman  Church  in  the  days 
of  Severua  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of 
the  Osesar.  But  the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  in- 
telligently and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  pagaaism 
which  had  shed  the  hlood  of  the  Apostles,  The  Gnostic  invec- 
tive which  attrihuted  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass,  was 
applied  by  the  pagans  with  faeile  indifference  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  Tacitus  attributes  the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting 
services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert " ; 
'and  so,  I  suppose,'  observes  Tcrtullian,  'it  was  thence  presumed 
that  we,  as  bordering  on  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught  to 
worship  such  a  figure  p.'     A  story  of  this  kind  once  current,  was 

who  precede  Tertullian,  nor  ty  any  who  succeed  Minncins  Felis  ;  which  may 
be  taken  to  prove  that  this  misrepreeentation  of  Christian  worship  was  only 
in  vog;ne  among  pagan  critics  in  Rome  and  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  heginning  of  the  third  century.  (3)  It  is  certain  from  TertuUian 
that  there  were  Christians  in  the  imperial  palace  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Beterus  :  'ETen  Sererus  himself,  the  father  of  Antoninus,  was 
mindful  of  the  Christians  ;  for  he  sought  out  Proculus  a  Christian,  who  was 
Eumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Eucdia,  who  had  once  cored  him  by 
means  of  oil,  and  kept  him  in  his  cwn  palace,  even  t^i  his  death  ;  whom  also 
Antoninus  very  well  knew,  nursed  as  he  was  upon  Christian  milk.'  Ad  Scapn- 
1am,  c.  4.  Caracslla's  ploytnate  was  a  Christian  boy  ;  see  Dr.  Pusey's  note 
on  Tertull.  p.  148,  Osf.  Tr.  Libr.  Fath.  (4)  '  Rien  dans  !e  monument  du 
Palatin  ne  contredit  cette  opinion,  ni  la  paUographie,  qui  trahit  !a  mSme 
^poque,  tant  A  canse  de  I'usage  simultan^  de  1'b  carr^  et  da  I'e  scmicirculaire 
dans  la  mSme  inscription,  que  par  la  forme  g^n^rale  des  lettres;  ni  moins 
encore  I'ortographe,  car  on  sait  que  le  changement  de  I'ai  en  e  a  plus  d'un 
eiemple  A  Rome,  m£me  sur  les  mouiunents  grecs  du  ibgne  d'Anguste.  Enlin 
les  autres  inscriptions  grecqnes  de  cette  chamhre,  qui  sans  prejudice  pour 
notre  thfese,  pourraient  Stre  d'une  autre  temps,  ne  font  naltreaucune  dilficult^ 
s^euse,  ^Cant  parfaitement  semhlables  h,  celle  dont  nous  nous  occupons.' 
Garucci,  Ibid.  p.  13. 

"  Tae.  Hist.  t.  c  4.  He  had  it  probably  from  Apion ;  see  Josephus,  c. 
Ap,  ii.  10.  It  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Symp.  iv.  5 :  Tbf  Svav  ai'di^i-iuTn 
ofrrori  irij7)|ii  BSitos  Ti/iairi.  And  by  Democritus ;  Xpaa^v  Srou  K(^ia\V 
irpairtKiiraBp.     Apud  Soidas,  voc.  'loMi. 

P  Apolog,  16.  Tertnlliaa  refutes  Tacitus  by  referring  to  his  own  account 
of  the  ciamination  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Co,  Pompeias  after  his  capture  of 
Jerusalem  ;  Ponipey  '  found  no  image'  in  the  temple.  For  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  constantly  identified  with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world, 
see  Dr.  Pusey's  aotfi  on  Tert.  ubi  supra,  in  the  Oif.  Tr.  Libr.  Path, 
VII  ] 
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easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Wlietlier 
from  igDorauce  of  tlie  fonna  of  Christian  worehip,  or  in  order  to 
make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  pagan 
public,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alesamenos  the  gestures 
of  a  heathen  devotee  1.  But  the  real  object  of  this  coarse  cari- 
cature is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  other  confessors  and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace 
who  knelt  side  by  side  with  Alexamenos.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  advancing  Church  was  making  iteelf  felt  throughout 
all  ranks  of  pagan  society;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the 
work  of  argument ;  and  the  social  persecution  which  crowned 
all  true  Christian  devotion  was  often  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord,  which  could  meet 
heathen  scorn  with  the  streflgth  of  patient  faith,  and  heathen 
cruelty  with  the  courage  of  heroic  endurance. 

The  death-cry  of  the  martyrs  must  have  familiarized  the 
heathen  mind  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  Redeemer  by  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  worship  offered  in  the  Catacombs,  of  the  stern 
yet  tender  discipline  whereby  the  early  Churcli  stimulated, 
guided,  moulded  the  heavenward  aspirations  of  her  children, 
paganism  knew,  could  know,  nothing,  But  the  bearing  and 
the  exclamations  of  heroic  servants  of  Christ  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  or  when  exposed  to  a  death 
of  torture  and  shame  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  The  dying  prayers  of  St.  Stephen  expressed 
the  instinct,  if  they  did  not  provoke  the  imitation,  of  many  a 
martyr  of  later  days.  What  matters  it  to  Blandina  of  Lyons 
that  her  pagan  persecutors  have  first  entangled  her  limbs  in 
the  meshes  of  a  lai^e  net,  and  then  have  exposed  her  to  the 
fury  of  a  wild  bull  I  She  is  insensible  to  pain  ;  she  is  entranced 
in  a  profound  communion  with  Christ '.  What  matters  it  to 
that  servant-boy  in  Palestine,  Porphyry,  that  his  mangled  body 
is  'committed  to  a  slow  fireJ'  He  does  but  call  more  earnestly 
in  his  death-struggle  upon  Jesus  \  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  has  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  Venusium  for  refiising  to  give  up  the  sacred  books 

1  Job  iixi.  a;.  St.  HLeronym.  in  Oseam,  c.  13:  'Qoi  adomnt  solent 
deosculari  manum  suam.'    Comp.  Minac.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  2. 

'  Bus.  Hist,  Bcc.  V.  I  :  fli  yif/aSon  B^ii6(itra,  -raifiif  rapeBH^V  tal  licav^! 
&i'a$Ki}9iiira  itpis  tow  fdnu,  uv^i  odrfljirTii'  Iri  ta>g  avixBatMiyriev  ixi"""-  S<o 
•r^r  AiriBa  tol  tiroxil"'  Twi'  ■rnivrrtxiidtaiv  ica!  d/iUioi'  irpii  XpiiTTiitf. 

■  Ibid.  Mart.  Pal.  1 1  1  itaflaifa;itt7)t  otioC  t^s  'l>\ayis  iaif^ti^f  ipan-iia,  jbv 
Tibv  ToS  Sfou  'IiktdBj'  BonSiy  im^^iifpos. 
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to  the  proconsul.  'Eaising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  witli  a 
clear  voice  ..."  0  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  Jcsu  Christ, 
to  Thee  do  I  bend  my  neck  by  way  of  sacrifice,  0  Thou  Who 
abidest  for  ever,  to  Whom  belong  glory  and  majesty,  world 
without  end.  Amen'."  *  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  apostate  Polyehronius,  and  is  joining  in  a  last  prayer  with 
the  sorrowing  Church.  'Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  he  cries,  'Thou 
Hope  of  the  hopeless,  grant  that  I  may  finish  the  course  of  my 
conflict,  and  offer  the  shedding  of  my  blood  as  a  libation  and 
sacrifice,  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  suffer  for  Thee.  Do  Thou 
lighten  their  burden  ;  and  still  this  tempest  of  persecution,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Thee  may  enjoy  rest  ind  quietness",'  And 
afterwards,  m  the  extremity  of  his  tortme  be  prays  thus:  'Lord 
Jesu  Christ  Thou  Hope  of  the  hopeless  hear  my  prayer,  and 
assuage  this  agony  seemg  that  for  Thy  Name's  sake  I  sutfer 
thus".'  And  when  the  pun  bad  failed  to  bend  his  resolution, 
and  the  last  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  angry  judge, 
'0  Lord  Jesu  Chnst,  the  martyr  exclaims  'Thou  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  Who  forsakest  not  fhem  that  put  their  hope 
in  Thco,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  made  me  meet 
to  be  citizen  of  Thy  heavenlj  citj  and  t  have  a  share  in  Tliy 
kingdom.  I  „ive  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hi^t  ^ven  me  strength 
to  conquer  the  diag  n  an  I  to  bruiae  hn  bead.  Give  rest  unto 
Thy  servants    and  stay  the  fieitenebs  of  the  enemies  in  my 


'  Rninart,  Acta  Martjrnm  S  ncera  ed  VerontE  1731,  p.  314.  Ada 
8.  Felicis  Episcopi  anno  103  Fehi  Epistopus  elerana  oeuloa  in  coelum, 
darS  voce  diiit  Ds  a  onUias  Tibi  Qmng  agipta  a  sex  amwa  kaheo  in  hoc 
atBCulo.  Virgin  taiem  cwtedtit  Eiangflia  eataiit,fidati  et  verUatem  ftnx- 
dicatd.  Domine  Bent  creli  et  terra,  Jem  Ohriste,  Tiii  eerdcem  meam.ad 
metimam  fiecto,  Qui  permanei  in  cetemum  ;  Cai  eet  daritas  el  magnificeiitia 
in  tactda  aacutonim.    Amen.' 

"  Ibid.  p.  303,  PasMO  S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani.etseptem  virginum;  'Theo- 
dotoa,  valadicena  ftatribns,  jubensqne  ne  ab  oratione  lessarent,  sad  Denm 
orarent  nt  corona  ipd  obtingerat.  pneparavit  se  ad  Terbera  suatinenda.  Siniul 
ifj.Ua  perstiterunt  in  oratione  enm  mutyra,  qui  proline  precatna,  tandem  ait : 
DomtmJemi  ChHate,  cpes  doperotorum,  da  mihi  certammi*  cu/rsamperficere, 
et  KMijfKwiM  yRuionein  pro  tacrificio  el  Ubatioae  qfferre,  omniimi  eorunt  eausa 
qui  pn^Oer  Te  a^gaatar.  A  iiewa  onoi  eoram  ;  et  eompeaoe  tempeitatem,  trf 
regviie  et  profsmdd  tran^Ulitate  poiiontur  omnej  qui  in  Te  eredant.' 

»  Ibid.  p.  30J  :  '  Vidans  ei^  Pneaes  se  fruBtra  laborare,  at  fetigatoa 
tortorea  deficere ;  depositnm  de  ligno  jussit  super  ignitaa  testulaa  collocari. 
QuibuB  etiam  interiota  corporis  penatiantibus  gravisaimum  dolorem  santiens 
Theodotus,  oravit  dicens,  Domine  Jeiu  Christe,  apes  desperatMiim,  exaudi 
oraMonem  meam,  et  eraciatam,  hunt  miliga  ;  jkio  propter  Nomen  Sanctum 
Tama  ista  potior.' 
vir] 
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person.     Give  peace  unto  Tlij  Cliiirch,  and  set  her  free  from 
the  tyranny  of  tte  devil  y.' 

Thus  it  was  that  tte  martyrs  prayed  and  died.  Their  voices 
reach  us  across  the  chasm  of  intervening  centuries ;  but  time 
cannot  impair  the  moral  majesty,  or  weaken  the  accents  of  their 
strong  and  simple  conviction.  One  after  another  their  piercing 
words,  in  which  the  sharpest  human  agony  is  so  entwined  with 
a  superhuman  faith,  faU  upon  our  ears.  '  0  Christ,  Thou  Son 
of  God,  deliver  Thy  servants  2.'  '  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  we  are 
Christians ;  Thee  do  we  serve ;  Thou  art  our  Hope ;  Thou  art 
the  Hope  of  Christians;  0  God  Most  Holy,  O  God  Most 
High,  0  God  Almighty^.'  '0  Christ,'  cries  a  martyr  again 
and  again  amidst  his  agonies,  '  0  Christ,  let  me  not  be  coa- 
founded^,'  '  Help,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ,  have  pity.  Pre- 
serve my  soul,  guard  my  spirit,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.  I  pray 
Thee,  0  Christ,  grant  me  power  of  endurance^.'  '  I  pray  Thee, 
Christ,  hear  mo.     I  thank  Thee,  my  God  j  command  that  I  he 

!  Buiaart,  Acta,  p.  w? :  'Cumqne  ad  locnm  pervenissent,  orare  ocepit 
Martyr  in  hsec  veiia :  I)omiai  Jesa  Cknete,  (xeli  terr<egae  coiKlitor,  ipii  turn 
derdiitquis  speraviei  in  Te,  gnUias  Tibi  ago,  qaiafeeiati  me  dignma  cffleetk 
Tate  Urbli  cwem,  TuiqiK  regiii  eonwrtem.  Gralias  TS>i  ago,  qaia  do«a*(t 
msii  draconern  BJitcere,  et  caput  ^V3  conta-ere.  Ba  regniem.  iertii  T«is,  atque 
m  me  liste  VMleniuaa  {nwticorwn.  Da  EcdentB  Tide  pactm,  eracaa  earn  a 
tjptmmde  diahoH.' 

•  Ibid.  p.  .140;  Acta  SS,  Saturnim,  Datiri,  et  alionun  plnrimoram 
martjrram  in  Atrit^  a.  304 1  '  Tlielica  maityr,  mediS  de  ip»&  camtficum  rabie 
hujusmodi  preces  Domino  cum  gratiarum  actione  effundebat :  Deo  gratiaa. 
In  Nomine  Twt,  Chritie  Dei  Fili,  Ub^a  serma  Tuoa.' 

•  Ibid.;  'Cum  iclibus  nngularum concussa  fortius  latera  sulcarentnc, profla- 
ensque  sanguinis  unda  TJolentis  tractibus  emuiaiet,  Pro«onsulem  sibi  dtcenCem 
andivit ;  Incipies aentire qu» Tos pati oporteat.  Etadjedt:  JdjZomm.  Gra- 
Hiu  ago  Deo  i-^THOf  uib.  Apparet  regnum  (slermim,  regnam  Mnwrrupf  um.  Do- 
^neJeeJi Oknste,  Chrisliam iurmu ;  TiMiemimm;  Tuesipee nostra;  TiKet 
tpes  ChrisUan/ymin ;  Dea*  loftetietime ;  Deue  ollitainK ;  Dem  ommpolena.' 

!■  Ibid.  p.  341 :  '  AdvoIabanC  truces  manus  jnssis  velocibus  leviores,  secre- 
taque  pectoris,  disruptis  catibns,  Tiaceribosqne  ilivolais,  nefandis  adapectibus 
profanoram  adnexS  crudelitate  pandebant.  Inter  hiec  Martjria  mens  immo- 
bilis  peratat :  et  licet  membra  mmpantur,  divellantur  viscera,  latera  dissi- 
pHUtor,  animus  tamen  martyris  integer,  inconouaauBque  perdurat.  Denique 
dignitatis  suce  memor  Dativns,  qui  et  Senator,  tali  voce  preces  Domino  anb 
camiticerabienteftindebat;  0  Chriate  Domiae,non  cunfuwlar.'  Ibid.  p.  341: 
'At  martyr,  inter  vulnemm  crudatns  aievissimoa  piislinam  suam  repetena 
Orationem  :  Eogo,  ait,  ChrUte,  mon  eoafundar.' 

'  Ibid.  p.  342  :  '  Spectabat  interea  Dativns  lanienam  corporis  sui  potins 
quam  dolebat  i  et  cujua  ad  Domioum  mena  animuaque  pendebat,  nihil  do!- 


Di  corporis  le 


31  ad  Dominum  preiabatur,  d 


veni,  rogo,  Christe,  kaie  pietatem.    Senia  animam  meant ;  casiodi  ^iritum 
mema  tit  non  confundar,    Sogo,  Christe,  da  ai^fereatiaM.' 

[lect. 
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beheaded.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  have  mercy ;  help  me,  Thou 
Son  of  Godd;  'I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ  ;  all  praise  to  Thee. 
Deliver  me,  O  Christ ;  I  suffer  in  Thy  Name.  I  suffer  for  a 
short  while  ;  I  suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  0  Christ  axy  Lord  : 
let  me  not  be  confounded  e.' 

Or  listen  to  such  an  extract  from  an  early  document  as  the 
following:— 'Calvisianus,  interrupting  Eupiius,  said,  "Let  Eu- 
plms,  who  hath  not  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of  the  emperors 
given  up  the  sacred  writings,  but  readeth  them  to  the  people,  be 
put  to  the  torture."  And  while  he  was  being  racked,  Eupiius 
said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0  Christ.  Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee 
am  suffering  thus."  Calvisianus  the  consular  said,  "  Cease,  Eu- 
piius, from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  set 
at  liberty."  Eupiius  said,  "  I  adore  Christ ;  I  utterly  hate  the 
demons.  Do  what  thou  wilt  :  I  am  a  Christian.  Long  have 
I  desired  what  now  I  suiFer.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Add  yet 
other  tortures  :  I  am  a  Christian."  After  he  had  been  tortured 
a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden  hold  their  hands. 
And  Calvisianus  said,  "  Unhappy  man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay 
worship  to  Mars,  Apollo,  and  ^sculapius."  Eupiius  said 
"  I  worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  adore 
the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Perish  the 
gods  who  did  not  make  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  I  am  a  Christian."  CaJrisianus  the  prefect  said,  "  Offer 
sacrifice,  if  thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty."  Eupiius  said,  "I 
sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God  :  more  than  this  I  can- 
not do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no  purpose  ;  I  am  a  Christian." 
Calvisianus  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  tortured  ^ain  more 
severely.  And  while  he  was  being  tortured,  Eupiius  said 
"  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  0  Christ.  For  Thee  do 
I  suffer  thus,  0  Christ."  And  he  said  this  repeatedly.  And  as 
his  strength  gradually  failed  him,  he  went  on  repeating  these 
or  other  exclamations,  with  his  lips  only — his  voice  waa  gonef' 

'  Acta,  p.  342 : '  Ne  inter  moras  torqnpntium  esclusa  anJmB  corpus  aupplirio 
pendente  desereret,  taU  voce  Dommnm  presbyter  preciibatnr  :  Jiogo  Chri,U, 
aaudt  me.  Gratia)  Tibi  ago,  Deus:  j^ibe  me  decollan.  Sogo  CkrUte, 
MMerere.    Dei  Fih,  miveni,.' 

*  Ibid.  p.  3+3  ;  '  Emeritus  martyr  ait : Bogo.  Ckniie,  TiU  la^ 

del;  librm  me  Chnste,  potior  in  Nomine  Tuo.  Breciter  potior,  lihrnter 
puiicw,  Christe  Domine  ;  non  covfundar.' 

I  Roinart.  p.  361 ;  Acta  S.  Enplii  Diaconi  et  Martyris.  a.  304 :  '  Calvisi- 
anua  interlocutus  diiit:  Eu/pliia  gui  tecundum  Edictum  Prvncipam  tion 
tradidtl  Senptuna,  fed  legit  popido,  lorgvmlur.  Caraque  torqueretiir  disit 
Eup^uB :  QratUw  TOii  CkriiU.     Me  euttodi  gui  propter  Te  hxc  potior. 

■viij  pd 
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402  Prayers  of  the  martyrs  not  cliance  'ejaculations^ 

You  cannot,  as  I  have  already  ui^ed,  dismiss  from  your  con- 
Rideration  such  praycra  as  these,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
'mere  ejaculations.'  Do  serious  men,  who  know  they  are  dying, 
'  ejaculate '  at  random  %  Is  it  at  the  hour  of  death  that  a  man 
would  naturally  innovate  upon  the  devotional  habits  of  a  life- 
time \  Is  it  at  such  an  hour  that  he  would  make  hitherto  un- 
attemptcd  enterprisea  into  the  unseen  world,  and  address  himself 
to  beings  with  whom  he  had  not  before  deemed  it  lawful  or 
possible  to  hold  spiritual  communion  ^  Is  not  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition  notoriously  the  case  1  Surely,  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  servants  of  Christ  cannot 
h^itate  as  to  the  answer.  As  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  future  are  wont  to  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  thought  and  heart ;  and  whatever  is 
deepest,  truest,  most  assured  and  precious,  thenceforth  engrosses 
every  power.  At  that  dread  yet  blessed  hour,  the  soul  clings 
with  a  new  intensity  and  deliberation  to  the  most  certain  truths, 
to  the  moat  prized  and  familiar  words.  The  mental  creations  of 
an  intellectual  over-subtlety,  or  of  a  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  or 
of  an  unbridled  imagination,  or  of  a  hidden  perversity  of  will, 
or  of  an  unsuspected  unreality  of  character,  fade  away  or  are 
discarded.  To  gaze  upon  the  naked  truth  is  the  one  necessity; 
to  plant  the  feet  upon  the  Rock  Itself,  the  supreme  desire,  in 
that  awful,  searching,  sifting  moment.  Often,  too,  at  a  man's 
last  hour,  will  habit  strangely  assert  its  mysterious  power  of 
recovering,  as  if  from  the  grave,  thoughts  and  memories  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Truths  which  have  been 
half  foi^otten  or  quite  forgotten  since  childhood,  and  prayers 
which  were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  return  upon  the  soul 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  and  force,  while  the  accumula- 
tions of  later  years  disappear  and  are  lost  sight  of     Depend 

Diiit  CaWiaanus  Consniaris  :  Desiate,  Ewpli,  aJ  inflomo  Mc.  Deoa  adora 
et  K6cm6cris.  Bnplius  diiit:  Adoro  Chrhtam,  deteatur  dcenwnia.  fae 
ijuod  ms,  Ghridianua  auro.  Biee  dia  opiam.  Fae  qaod  vie.  Adde_  alia, 
CkriHianm  sum.  PostquBm  din  tortus  easet,  jiissi  anot  cessare  caraiftees. 
Bt  dixit  Calvlsianus  :  Miaer,  adora  deos :  Martem  coU,  A^lUnem  a  j»wu- 
lapiuia.  Dixit  Bnplius:  Patreia  et  FUivm  et  Spfrtium  Sanctum  adoro: 
Sanctam  Triaitatem  adora,  prater  qaam  mm  eet  Peas.  Peremt  dii  gtiinon 
feeermit  calm),  et  iaram,  et  s«re  in  ei>  lanH.  Chriitianut  snm.  Calvisi- 
anns  preofectus  dixit !  Sandra,  >i  vis  liberari.  Euplina  dixit :  Sa(Tifico 
modo  CBRISTO  DEO  me  i-ptiwi :  quid  ultra  fadam,  arm  habeo.  Fr^tra 
etntarii:  Chnstia'ms  sum.  Calvisianos  prteflepit  iternm  torqueri  acriiis. 
Cnmqae  torqneretur,  dixit  Buplius:  Gratiaa  Tibi.  Christe.  Sucifurre  Christe. 
-Propter  Te  heec  patior  Christe.  Et  dixit  swpiua,  Et  defioientibus  riribas, 
dioebat  labiis  tantum,  absque  voce  lisc  vel  alia.' 

[lect. 
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upon  it,  the  martyrs  prayed  to  Jesus  in  their  agony  because  they 
had  prayed  to  Him  long  before,  many  of  them  from  infancy  ■ 
because  they  knew  from  experience  that  such  prayers  were 
blessed  and  answered.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him  ■ 
they  had  joined  in  prayers  to  Him  ;  they  had  been  taunted  and 
ridiculed  for  praying  to  Him  ;  they  had  persevered  in  praying 
to  Him ;  and  when  at  last  their  hour  of  trial  and  of  glory  came 
they  had  recourse  to  the  prayers  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  those  prayers  carried  them  on 
through  their  agony,  to  the  crown  beyond  it 

And,  further,  you  will  have  remarked  that  the  worship  of 
Jesus  by  the  martyrs  was  iiill  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
worship.  It  was  made  up  of  trust,  of  resignation,  of  self- 
surrender,  of  self-oblatioa.  Nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  could  justify  such  worship.  The 
Homoousion  was  its  adequate  justification.  Certwnly  the  Arians 
worshipped  our  Lord,  although  they  rejected  the  Homoousion. 
So_  clear  were  the  statements  of  Scripture,  so  strong  and  so 
universal  was  the  tradition  of  Christendom,  that  Arianism  could 
not  resist  the  claims  of  a  practice  which  was  nevertheless  at 
variance  with  its  true  drift  and  principle.  For,  as  St,  Atha- 
nasius  pointed  out,  the  Arians  did  in  reality  worship  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  God. 
The  Arians  were  creature-worshippers  not  less  than  the  heathen?. 
Some  later  Arians  appear  to  have  attempted  to  retort  the  eharee 
of  creature-worship  by  pointing  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord's 
Humanity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  St.  Athanasius 
explains,  our  Lord's  Manhood  was  adored,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
mdividual  Being,  but  only  as  inseparably  -joined  to  the  ador- 
able Person  of  the  Everlasting  Wordh.  To  refuse  to  adore 
Christ's  Manhood  was  to  imply  that  after  the  incarnation  men 
wuld  truly  conceive  of  It  as  separate  from  Christ's  Eternal 
Persom.     There  was  no  real  analogy  between  this  worship  and 

K  St.  Athanas.  Epiat.  ad  Ailelphinm,  53:0!  xTiirpji  TrpairxvrBvutv    wh 
7s™to,  iSvmSiv  ■yap  Kdi^kpfimuv  ^  Tom^Ti)  ^Adnj'  dAAi  tJi-  Kip.oj'  i^'inf- 

^  Ibid. :  et  Tip  k^X  J  o4pf  ajij,  «o9'  imrr^t  v.4pa<  la-r\  tSv  Krifi^iras.  &>,M 
0MV  yeyovt  aa^a.     ko)  oSrt  t4  -roiavToy  aSfxa  KOff  iaurh  Siaipoirrfs  diri  t,  0 

M  T%!  aapais-  ih\'  tiSirfs,  mfli  irpnttirojie^,  rb  '  S  Arfyos  cip^  iyhtlo^' 

'  IbiiL  :  t!i  raiyapM^  oHtbi  fi^piw  ttrtlr  ii  Kiytir  t$  Kvp!^,  h-^iara  hrl 
Tov  iTQipoios  ha  ire  ■rpo<rKovi,aw  ;  k.t  \.     Compare  Ibid.  5  5  :  Xna  ™!  toX- 

VIl]  Dd2         "        ' 
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404  Early  Socinian  worship  of  Christ 

the  Arian  worship  of  a  being  who  was  in  no  wise  associated 
with  the  Essence  of  God ;  and  Arianism  was  either  virtually 
ditheistic  or  consciously  idolatrous.  It  was  idolatrous,  if  Christ 
was  a  created  heing ;  it  was  ditheistic,  if  Ho  was  conceived  of 
as  really  Divine,  yet  distinct  in  essence  from  the  Essence  of  the 
Father''. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  tlie  vital  principle  of  a  heresy  being 
overridden  for  a  while  by  the  strength  of  the  tradition  of 
universal  Christendom  was  reproduced,  twelve  centuries  later,  in 
the  case  of  Socinianism,  The  earliest  Socinians  taught  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  they  also 
maintained  that  on  account  of  His  obedience.  He  was,  after 
finishing  His  work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  Divine  dignity  and 
honour'.  Christians  were  to  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  God : 
they  were  to  trust  Him  implicitly  ;  they  were  to  adore  Him". 
Faustus  Socinusii  zealously  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  adoring 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  liacoviaa  Catechism  expressly  asserts 
that  those  who  do  not  call  upon  or  adore  Christ  are  not  to  be 
aecounted  Christians",     But  this  was  only  the  archteology,  or  at 

i  St.  Athanas.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  ii.  §  14,  sub  fin.  p.  483.  Orat.  iii.  5  16, 
P'  5^5i  *'  7^f  P^  oBtcijs  ^X^^  ^*^'  ^£  '^^^  5*'TaJ*'  itJTi  Krirrfia  Kcd  1rof7}ficL  & 
ArfToi,  fl  oliK  (ail  9f!)s  i^ndivU,  Sri  ih  thai  atniv  iva  tSii'  nrnT/iJnait,  fl  tl 
6*^*-  atfThi'  AvofxA^oviTiv  iyTpcni/^fPoi  wapa  rap  Tpo^*^'',  4p«7«?i  \tjttv  abroiii 
tCo  BfvifSj  fVH  fiiv  KrlimjPj  ihy  Si  tTtpop  urttrrbv,  htd  iijo  Kvpiois  \o,t piiiaii, 
tA  iier  ilTH^y,  Ty  Si  iripif  ytnjTy  kq!  nrfrriiriTi .  .  .  ■.  .  oSrai  8*  fpoiiaSiiTis 
itd^uf  Jcol  irhtiovas  trwii^oviri  #toi*t"  rovro  y^  rwv  iicTifoivTu/v  ajrh  tov  iyhs 
&tov  T^  iiFtxtlpntia.     iiarl  oZv  ol  'Apeuvol  ToiouTa  J^oyt^intvoi  icai  vooims 

1  Sodn.  de  Justif.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  col.  I. 

""  Cat.  HacoT.:  'Qu.  136.  Qaid  prmterei  Dosiiaus  Jesus  huio  praoepto 
addiditf  Reap.  Id  jutxJ  etiam  Dmamttm  /eiuntj^ra  Deoagnoacere  tenemur, 
id  fit,  pro  eo,  gut  in  no  petettatem  habtt  iicinain,  tt  eai  ttoi  diaintim  sthibere 
honorem  oitdicti  eunnu.  Qn.  237.  In  gvo  i>  bonor  dtDhuu  Chrieto  deMhW  con- 
sialit  t  Kesp.  In  eo,  qwid  qvemadmodam  odoratione  dwbta  mm  prMtqiU  teae' 
niUT,  ila  in  i/mBilma  neceitilotilms  nuntril  riW  cpeia  itapliirare  possvmu). 
Jd^iramiu  nerd  turn  propter  ipiias  eublimem  el  diviiiain  ^\a  potdtatem.'  Cf. 
Mohlei,  Symbolik.  Mainz.  1864,  p.  A09. 

=  The  tenacity  of  the  ChiistiaQ  practice  may  be  still  more  remarkably 
itluslTBted  &om  the  deatb-cn  of  Servetus,  as  given  in  a  MS.  account  of  his 
esecution,  dted  by  Koscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X,  c.  19,  'Ipse  horrend£  voce  da- 
mans ;  Jesu,  Fili  Bei  aterni,  miserere  mei.' 

•>  Cat.  Racov.:  'Qu.  346.  Quid  verb  sentis  de  iia  hominibut,  qui  CTiristvm  won 
mvecant,  nee  adorandam  cement  t  Reap,  Prors-As  nun  esse  Chriitianoa  sentio, 
cam  Chriiiam  mm  haieant.  Et  licet  verbis  id  negate  non  audeant,  reipsS 
□eganttamen.'  In  his  sermon  on  '  Satan  Transformed,'  South  quotes  Socinus 
as  saying  that '  Pnestat  Trinilatium  esse,  qnam  asserere  Chriatum  non  ease 
adorandutn.' 
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abandoned,  as  resting  on  antiquarian  feeling.  405 

most  the  better  feeling  of  Socinianism.  Any  such_  mere  feeling 
was  destined  to  yield  surely  and  speedily  to  the  lo^c  of  a  strong 
destructive  principle.  In  vain  did  Blandrata  appeal  to  Faustus 
Socinus  himself  P,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Socmians 
of  Transylvania  to  adore  Jesus  Christ:  the  Transylvanians 
would  not  he  persuaded  to  yield  an  a<;t  of  adoration  to  any 
creature  1,  In  vain  did  the  Socinian  Catechism  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  worship,  of  which  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  Father,  while  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Christ  f.  Practically  this  led  on  to  a  violation  of  the  one 
positive  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism  ;  it  obscured  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Accord- 
ii^ly,  in  spite  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  their 
worship  of  Christ  was  reated  by  the  Socinian  theolo^ans,  such 
worship  was  soon  abandoned ;  and  the  later  practice  of  So- 
cinians  has  illustrated  the  true  doctrinal  force  and  meaning  of 
that  adoration  which  Socinianism  refuses,  but  which  the  Church 
unceasingly  offers  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  made  Man._  Of 
this  worship  the  only  real  justification  is  that  full  belief  in 
Christ's  Essential  Unity  with  the  Father  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Homoousion. 

II.  But  the  Homoousion  did  not  merely  justify  and  explain 
the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jesus  Christ :  it 
was  11  reality,  m  keeping  with  the  general  drift  and  sense  of 
her  traditiiiual  langmge 

Efference  has  already  been   made  to   the   prayers   of  the 

p  See  Socinus'  tracfates  BibL  Frat.  Pol.  ".  p-  709'  ^"Pi- 
Q  Cf  Mi.li1er  Sjmbolilt,p  609;  Bp.  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  300, 
and  note  Colendge'=  Table  Talk,  ind  ed.  p.  304  :  *  Fanstns  Sodnns  wor- 
shipped JeBOS  Christ,  and  sad  that  God  bad  given  Him  the  power  of  being 
omnipresent.  Dai-idi,  with  a  little  more  acuteneaa,  urged  that  mere  audition 
or  rreaturelj  preaenee  could  not  possibly  jnedf j  worship  from  men ;— that 
a  man,  how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  God  than  the  mo^t  vulgar  of  the 
race.  PraTer  therefore  was  InappUcable.'  Forhimaelf  Coleridge  says  (Ibid, 
n  sol  '  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  can  I  call  Unitarians  and  bocmiana 
believers  in  Christ ;  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  Whom  I  have  read  or 
know  anvthiog.'  ,  ,  j        ■  t    ^ 

'  Cat.  Rao. ;  '  Qu.  245.  Erpo  ii  Tiimtrr  d  eidtus  ad  eum  mvdaia  trzbmtm; 
ut  TtMiium  sit  inter  Ckriimm  et  Deurn.  hoc  in  gen^re  diioriimn  I  ttesp  Imo, 
penmman  est.  Nam  adorrtmia  et  coiimiu  Beam,  tanqaam  CfliMom  pnmam 
wIuiM  noBiivB ;  Chrietum  tanqaam  caiiMim  teiwidam  ;  aut  vi  cam  Vavio 
laqyamuT,  Seam  temJpia.'m  Ewn  ex  giw  omnia,  Chnstma  «(  earn  pci-  quern 
omnia.'  Cf.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  torn.  ii.  fol.  466,  qu.  by  Mcihler,  Symbohk,  p.  609. 
Miihler  observes  that  ■  man  aieht  dass  an  Chnstus  eine  Art  von  Invocation 
geriehtet  wird,  die  mit  der  KathoUschen  Anrufung  dcr  Heiligcn  eimge 
Aehnlichkeit  hat.' 
Til] 
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primitive  martyrs ;  but  the  martyrs  professed  in  terms  their 
belief  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  frequently  as  they  implied  that 
belief  hy  their  adorations  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  observ- 
able because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions  by  which 
those  who  do  not  share  the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  sometimes 
attempt  to  account  for  the  moral  spectacle  which  martyrdom 
presents.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  martyrs  did  not  bear  witness 
to  any  definite  truth  or  dogma  ;  that  the  martyr-temper,  so  to 
term  it,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  a  kind  of  military  en- 
thusiasm for  an  unseen  Leader,  and  a  strange  unnatural  desire 
to  brave  physical  suffering ;  that  the  prayers  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  were  the  product  of  this  comjiound  feeling,  but  that 
such  prayers  did  not  imply  any  defined  conceptions  respecting 
the  rank  and  powers  of  Him  to  Whom  they  were  addressed. 
Now,  without  denying  that  the  martyrs  were  sustained  by 
a  strictly  supernatural  contempt  for  pain,  or  that  their  devotion 
to  our  Lord  was  of  the  nature  of  an  intense  personal  attach- 
ment which  could  not  brook  the  least  semblance  of  slight  or 
disloyalty,  or  that  they  had  not  analysed  their  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  before  them  in  the  manner  of  the  divines 
of  the  Nicene  age,  I  nevertheless  affirm  that  the  martyrs  did 
suffer  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  The  Christ  with  Whom  they  held  such  close  and  passionate 
communion,  and  for  Whose  honour  they  shed  their  blood,  was 
not  to  them  a  vague  floating  idea,  or  a  being  of  whose  rank  and 
powers  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  If  there  be 
one  doctrine  of  the  fwth  which  they  especially  confessed  at 
death,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  This  truth  was 
not  only  confessed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.  Philosophers, 
like  Justin*;  soldiers,  such  as  Maurice*,  and  Tarachus",  and 


■  Rninart,  Acta,  p.  49 ;  'Ego  gyiHem,  lit  h/m/>  ta^eWis  mm,  et  laagi 
mtnor  gwim  at  de  ivfiaita  Uliua  Deitate  aliqutd  magnum  dicere  jMssim  ; 
Prephelanim  mtmut  hoe  esiefaieor.' 

'  Ibid,  p.  243:  '  Mi^ta  eamui,  Imperator,  fui     ted  tamea  tern,  gnod 

liberi  eonfiletauT,  Dd Babta  lao  not  emMmtes  Beam  fairaa 

aiiclorem  omnium  j  et  Filiian  Ejia  Jeimt  Chnetum  DEVM  oredtmvs.' 

"Ibid.  p.  377!  Tifpax"' •'"''■  'i^or  i\Ti9As<ppwiiJ.iiTtp6v  nttTroi7i<ra!,ia:!i 
sAiryaTi  irSunaii.&aai  ;»,  Iri  liaKKor  utratBenu  fit  iv  t$  ii/iiian  Toii  etnu  Kni 
ToCXpiOToS  B&ToE.'  Mifjif"!  ffjiiikv tlwef  " tuiom&rars Koi  rpiaiia.Tipare,tius 
iotri  6fo7s  ?iaTpeufi$,  Koi  airrhs  dfuKoyai^j  Tobi  fftoiis  iipy^ ;'  Tdpaxos  t?ir*j'' 
•'Eyl,  ©elf  ii^okirta  -rhr  tna,i  Kuth."  M(I£ii«i!  ityfl^'  tTiny  'Ka!  ^V  «"! 
X^<ffTi)^  TITO  H^,  thai  e^r:  Tifpcxo!  (hff  '  OBrwi  %xf^-  alnhs  ydp  (anv 
A  XpWTij  i  riJs  ToS  etoD  ToC  fiitT05,  i)  iAirls  T&x,  Xpuniv^o,  Si'  &.  ko! 
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Theodoras  s;  young  men  of  personal  beauty  like  Peter  of  Lamp- 
aacus*,  or  literary  friends  of  high  mental  cultiyation  as  were 
Epipodius  and  Alexander'! ;  widows,  such  as  Symphorosa" ;  and 
poor  women  like  Domninab;  and  slaves  such  as  Vitahsfi;  and 
young  boj-s  such  as  Martialisii ;— the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 

'  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  425  :  'Fos  aviem  erratii  qui  damonaa /allaces  el  impos- 
torea  Dei  appdlatiojie  hoaonaU  ;  mihi  iwo  Deiu  est  OhHitia,  Bei  Unigemtin 
FiUm.  Pro  piekUe  i^ar  utpte  amfeidoae  Isiiiis,  et  gid  valmrat  incidcU  ; 
et  ^  verberat  laceret ;  et  qai  cremat  Jlanaaam  admoveat ;  etqaihU  vocibm 
meie  iifeB(K(«r,  lingaam  ecimat.' 

I  Ibid.  p.  135:  'ComprehansoB  est  qnidam.Petnis  nomine,  Tald*  quidem 
fortia  in  fide  ;  puleher  animo  et  spedosua  corpore.  Proconsul  dixit :  SiJki 
ante  oa^oi  deereta  wmctMmorum  jirindpum.  Sacnfica  ergo  magniB  dea 
Tenari.  Petrua  respondit;  Miror,  ei  pentiudet  mihi,  uptime  Froixmsul, 
laorificare  vn^mdiem  mulieri  et  sordidre,  qwe  lalia  opera  egit  nt  CMfudo  Ht 

enarrare Oportet  ergo  memagie'Dsa 'dvo  et  vera,  Segisteevlormi, 

ornniam,  Chrleto  eacrijidam  o^erre  oratiotm  deprecationis,  cantpimcfionit  et 
laadia.  Andiens  hieo  Ptoconsnl  jusait  enm  adhuc  letate  adolescentulum  tendi 
in  roti,  et  inter  ligna  in  di'cuita  posilo,  vincolis  ferreis  totum  corpus  ejus 
fecit  constringi :  nt  oontortus  et  confraetufl  [?]  minntatim  OBSft  ejus  commi- 
nuerentur.  Qnaiito  autem  pins  torquebatur  fajnnlos  Dei,  tanto  maps  fortioc 
apparebat.  Constans  vero  aspectn,  at  ridens  de  ejus  atnltitift,  oonapiciens  in 
eiBlum  ut ;  TiH  ago  gratiat,  Doiaine  Jem  Chrt$te,  qui  mlU  hanc  toleran- 
tiam  dare  dignatas  e»  ad  nncrarfu™  neqaisgitaum  tyratmam.  Tunc  Pro- 
conaal  vldena  tanfam  ejua  perseverantiain,  et  nee  Lis  qnidem  defecisae 
tormentia,  juaait  eum  gladio  percuti.' 
■  Acta,  p.  65,  eirc.  ».  178:  'Itoliteria  eruditissimi,  concordil  creacente, 

adeo  provedd  rant : ad  biec  beatus  Epipodius Sempi- 

tentum  vera  Deminum  jweiram  Jeima  Christum  quern  crudjixuw  itiem&ra$, 
resarrexieae  non  mati,  qui  ineffahiii  myiterio  homo  panto-  et  Beits,  fanmlis 

suie  iramiteia  immortalitalu  iitsUiait, Chriatum  cum  Fatri  ae 

Spisiiu  Baneto  Beum  ease  confiteor,  (KpnamgiM  at  vt  iUi  animam  meeaa 
Tefieadam,  qui  mihi  et  Creator  eat  et  Bedeimptor.' 

«  Ibid.  p.  21,  a.  IJO :  'Si  pro  nomine  Chriaii  Dei  mei  incema  faero,  Ulos 
damimee  titos  magis  aniTo' 

"  Ibid.  p.  2,15  •■  '  Neirt  ignm,  eetemam  inddam,  el  tormerUa  perpelaa, 
Beum  colo  a  Chriatum  ^us,  qui/ecit  ccdum  el  terram.' 

'  Ibid.  p.  4»o  (cf.  St.  Ambr.  de  Esk  Virgin.  0.  i),  ciro.  a.  304:  'Martyri 
nomen  Agricola  eat,  cui  Vitalis  semis  fuit  ante,  nunc  nonsora  et  coUega  mar- 

tyrii.    Prttceasit  aervua,  ut  provideret  locum  ;  secutua  est  dominua 

cnmque  aanctus  Vitalis  cogeretur  a  persequentibua  nt  Christiun  negaret,  et 
ille  ampli&s  profiteretur  Donainum  nostrum  Jeaum  Chriatum,  omnia  torraent- 
orum  genera  in  eum  eiercentes,  nt  non  esset  in  corpore  ejus  aine  vulnete 
locua,  oratioaem  (iidit  ad  Dominom  dicens  ;  Bomim  Jeau  Chriate,  Salvator 
meus,  et  Beus  mem;  jube  mscipi  ipiritum  meant;  qma,  jam  deeidero  ut 
acdpiam  coronam,  qaam  angdus  tima  aanetue  mihi  ostmdit.  Et  completS 
oratlone  emisit  spiritum.' 

*  Ibid.,  Passio  S.  FcMcitafis  et  Sepfem  FiUorum  Ejaa,  p.  13  :  •  Hoe  quoqne 
amoto,  JHsstt  aeptimum  Martialem  ingredi,  eiqoe  dixit ;  Cmdelitatia  vestrff! 
laotorCB  effecti,  Augustorum  inatituta  contemnitia,  et  in  tesh-S  pernicie  per- 
manetia.  Kespondit  MarlJalJa :  0  ti  noaaei  quw  jKma  idoloram  cultoribas 
Til] 
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the  young  and  the  old,  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  and 
his  master,  united  in  this  confession.  Sometimes  it  is  wrung 
from  the  martyr  reluctantly  by  cross-examination  ;  sometimes  it 
is  proclaimed  as  a  truth  with  which  the  Christian  heart  is  full 
to  bursting,  and  which,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance,  the  Chris- 
tian mouth  cannot  but  speak.  Sometimes  Christ's  Divinity  is 
professed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Christian  contradiction  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world  around ;  sometimes  it  is 
explained  as  involving  Christ's  Unity  with  the  Father,  against 
the  pagan  imputation  of  ditheigme  ;  sometimes  it  is  proclaimed 
as  justifying  the  worship  which,  as  the  heathens  knew,  Chris- 
tians paid  to  Christ.  The  martyrs  look  paganism  in  the  face, 
and  maintMn  that,  although  Christ  was  crucified,  yet  nevertheless 
Christ  is  God ;  that  even  while  His  very  Name  is  east  out  as 
evil,  Christ  is  really  Master  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  Dis- 
poser of  the  events  of  history ;  that  the  pagan  empire  itself 
did  hut  unwittingly  subserve  His  purposes  and  prepare  His 
triumph^;  that  He  Who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 

^oraKx  sunf  /  SeA  adhue  divert  Deus  tram  suam  invoiet  idola  vutra  demon- 
strare.  Omnei  mim  qai  ntm  ermfitentar  Cheistum  vbbum  me  Deum  in 
igncm  atemam  mUientaT.' 

'  Ruioart,  Acta,  p.  J2»  :  '  Post  hiec  cum  adstanta  hand  procnl  Asclepiade. 
quia  d  cerehu-  nquireret  [Polemonst 'licet]  x^pondit  A  depiades  Chnslia^ae. 
J*olemon  Cnjna  eoclesK  Aiolap  ades  <.athal  cic  Polemon  Qqem 
Deum  col  s  Reapondit  Chmtai,  Polemon  Qo  d  er<n>  ate  alter 
*^' -,  JJ^^I"""*  *  ^°^  s  ^  jwe  guffl  it  tpsi  paallo  ante  conftsst  sunt.' 
Cf.  P      1  ntius   Persteph   Hjmn    lo  6       — 

Ams  t    Qfans    nee  moratus  retuht 
Est  qu  dqa  d  illud   quod  ten  nt  hom  nea  Deum 
Unum  es  e  opoHet    et  quod  u      est  un  cum 
Cum  Chnstus  hoc  s  t    Chr  stus  cat  Tenia  Deus. 
Genera  deorum  multa  nee  puen  putant 
'Prudent  OS  haa   given   •>   poetical   amplficat  on   of  tie  last  payer  of 
St.  I^anreue  wh    h   wl  atevcr  its  h  ato   c  value  at  any  rate  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  pr  m  t  yc  Chr  st  an  aendment  resp    t  ng  the  relal  on  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  pagan  emp  re      It  shonid  he  not    ed  that  ne  ther  St  Ambrose 
cor  St  Augustine     n  their  accounts  of  the  mar  yrdom  report  anything  of 
thia  kind    Pmd  ntins  n  aj  haye  followed  a  distmct  and  truatworthv  tradition 
The  martyr  la  inter  e  1  ng  for  Ro  ne  — 

.  '  0  Christe,  numen  unicum, 
O  splendor,  O  i-irfua  Patria, 
O  factor  orbis  et  poll, 
Atque  ttuctor  hormn  mceninia ! 
Qui  sceptra  Eomte  in  vertice 
Herum  locasti,  aancicna 
Jltimdnm  Quirinali  togte 
Sercire,  et  armia  eeJera 
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can  afford  to  wait,  and  is  certain  of  the  fiiture,  Tliis  was  tte 
faith  whieh  made  any  compromiBe  with  paganism  impoasiblee. 
'What  God  dost  thou  worship T  enquired  the  judges  of  the 
Christian  Konius.  'I  woraliip,'  replied  Pionius,  'Him  Who 
made  the  heavens,  and  Wbo  beautified  them  with  stars,  and 
Who  has  enriched  the  earth  with  flowers  and  trees '  '  Do«t 
thou  mean,'  asked  the  ma^trates,  'Him  Who  was  (.rucifiedV 
'Certainly,'  replied  Pionius;  'Him  Whom  the  Father  bent  fur 
the  salvation  of  the  world''.' 

The  point  before  us  notoriously  admits  of  the  moat  copiou-i 
illustration':  and   it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  aignificantc 

Ut  discrepantum  gentium 


Liiiguasque  et  ingenia  et  sac 
Unis  domares  legibua. 

ni 

En  o>nne  snb 

i  regnura  Remi 

Idem  loqnuntur  dissoni 
lUtus,  id  ipsnm  sanciunt. 

Hoc  deslinati 
Jus  Christian 
Quodcumque 
Udo  illigaret 

im  quo  magis 
ten-aram'jacet 

Da,  Christe,  Romanis  tnil 
Sit  Christiana  ut  raritas : 
Per  quem  dediati,  ut  ceteris 
Mens  una  sacrorum  foret.' 

■  Hymn.  5.57;  qu.  by  Ruinart 

Pei-iiUph.  2, 
,  Acta,  p.  330. 

413- 
.  De  S.  Vin- 

B  Prud.  Peristeph.  Hym 

'Vol  nostra  quse  ait  acripe. 

Est  Chriatos  et  Pal«r  Deua : 

Servi  bnjna  ac  tastes  suraos ; 

Sitorque  si  potea  fidem. 

Torments,  career,  ungulfe 

Stridensque  flammis  lamina 

Atque  ipsa  pienarum  ultima; 

Mors  Christianis  Indus  est.' 
■"  Rnioart,  p.  us:  'Jodices  intarim  dixerunti  (Jwem  Deam  eolitist 
Pionias  respondit :  llunc  qm  ecelaja  fedt,  et  MerUim  ontavU,  qui  krram 
statait,  etfioribue  arboHbinque  decoravU  ;  qid  onMaamt  drcwntjlaa  terra  et 
ijiai-Jo,  et  atatiita  leimiiioram,  vd  litoram,  lege  eigHodt.  Turn  ill! :  lUnm 
diets  qui  crudfixm  at  1    Et  Pionius :  lilma  dico  qyrra  pro  lalate  arbii  Pater 

I  Ibid.,  Acta  Sincera,  p.  2IO,  for  the  confession  of  Sapricing,  who  after- 
wards fell;  p.  235;  p.  2^6  for  that  of  Victor  at  Marseiiles ;  pp.  374,  314, 
34>.  435>  438-  439.  4^7.  470.  479i  4^3.  5o6.  5"3.  6i4.  S^l- 
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A^o  Didthe'higherminds'  accepttkefaitkoftkepeopk? 

J£  the  dying  words  of  this  or  that  martjr  are  misreported,  or 
exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  the 
general  phenomenon  canaot  but  be  admitted,  aa  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  The  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  died,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  expressly  for  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
The  confessions  of  the  martyrs  explain  and  justify  the  praya^ 
of  the  martyrs ;  the  Homoousion  combines,  summarizes,  fixes 
the  sense  of  their  confessions.  The  martyrs  did  not  pray  to  or 
confess  a  creature  external  to  the  Essence  of  God,  however 
dignified,  however  powerful,  however  august.  They  prayed  to 
Christ  as  God,  they  confessed  that  Christ  is  God,  they  died  for 
Christ  as  God.  They  prayed  to  Him  and  they  spoke  of  Him  as 
of  a  distinct  Person,  Who  yet  was  one  with  God.  Does  not  this 
simple  faith  of  the  Christian  people  cover  the  same  area  aa  the 
more  clearly  defined  faith  of  the  Kicene  fathers  1  Or  could  it  be 
more  fairly  op  more  accurately  summarized  by  any  other  symbol 
than  it  is  by  the  Homoousion ! 

But  you  admit  that  the  Nicene  decision  did  very  fairly  embody 
and  fix  in  a  symbolical  form  the  popular  creed  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. '  This,'  you  say,  '  is  the  very  pith  of  our  objection  ;  it 
was  the  popular  creed  to  which  the  Council  gave  the  sanction  of 
its  authority,'  You  suggest  tliat  although  a  dying  martyr  may 
be  an  interesting  ethical  study,  yet  that  the  moral  force  which 
carries^  him  through  his  sufferings  is  itself  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
fanaticism  hostile  to  any  severely  intellectual  conception  of  the 
worth  and  hearings  of  his  creed.  You  admit  that  the  martyr 
represents  the  popular  creed;  but  then  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  popular  creed,  aa  such,  and  the '  ideaa'  of  the  'thinkers.' 
'  What  is  any  and  every  creed  of  the  people,'  say  you,  'but  the 
child  of  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  humanity,  fed  at  the  breast 
of  mere  heated  feeling,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  an  ignorance 
more  or  less  profound  t '  A  popular  creed,  you  admit,  may  have 
a  restricted  interest,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  which  holds  it ;  hut  you  deem  it  worth- 
less as  a  guide  to  .absolute  truth.  The  question,  you  maintain, 
is  not.  What  was  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  largei 
The  question  is,  What  was  taught  by  the  well-instructed  teachers 
of  the  early  Church  t  Did  the  creed  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
impulsiveness  and  rhetoric,  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  grave, 
reserved,  measured,  hesitating,  cautious  language  of  the  higher 
minds  of  primitive  Christendom? 

Now  here,  my  brethren,  I  might  fairly  take  exception  to  your 
distinction  between  a  popular  and  an  educated  creed,  as  in  fact 

[lect. 
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inapplicable  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  early  Christianity. 
Are  not  your  criteria  really  derived  from  your  conceptions  of 
modem  societies,  political  and  religious  1  It  was  once  said  of  an 
ancient  state,  that  each  of  its  citizens  was  so  identified  with  the 
corporate  spirit  and  political  action  of  his  country,  as  to  be  in 
fiict  a  statesman.  And  in  the  primitive  Church,-it  was  at  least 
approximately  ti-ue  that  every  Christian,  through  the  intensity 
and  intelligence  of  the  popular  faith,  was  a  sound  divine.  Men 
did  not  then  die  for  rhetorical  phrases,  any  more  than  they 
would  do  so  now;  and  if  the  martyrs  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  the 
people,  it  is  also  notorious  that  not  a  few  among  them  were 
bishops  and  theolc^ans  of  repute.  But  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  the  objection,  let  ns  enquire  briefly  what  the  great  Church 
teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  taught  respecting  the 
Higher  and  Eternal  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive writers,  reaching  from  the  sub-apostolic  to  the  Nicene  age, 
does  assert,  in  strong  and  explicit  language,  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Thus  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  dwells  upon  our  Lord's  Divine 
Nature  as  a  possession  of  the  Church,  aad  of  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  he  calls  Jesus  Christ  'my  God,"  our  God.'  'Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  says,  '  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary  l^.'  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  Blood  of  God'.  Ignatius  desires  to 
imitate  the  aufferings  of  his  God  ™.  The  sub-apostolic  autlior  of 
the  Letter  to  Diognetus  teaches  that  'the  Father  Lath  sent  to 
men,  not  one  of  His  servants,  whether  man  or  angel,  but  the 
very  Architect  and  Author  of  all  things,  by  Wbom  all  has  been 
ordered  and  settled,  and  on  Whom  all  depends. . . ,  He  has  sent 
Him  as  beiug  God  ".'  And  because  He  is  God,  His  Advent  is 
a  real  revelation  of  God;  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  men,  and 
by  faith  men  have  seen  and  known  their  Godo.     St.  Polycarp 

1  Ad  Epb.  18 :  h  7^^  0tbj  i^ijuv  *IjiJoPj  h  Xpuxrhs  4^utripof>ti9Tj  irirb  Majiinj. 
Cf.  Ibid.  7  :  tV  croficl  yfy6fiiyos  eiSs. 

1  Eph.  l:  ii'ofwTOp^o-ai'iti  io  iSpjin  toB  QfoD. 

"  Rom.  6 :  impi^aTf  /toi  fujiijrilc  that  tdB  nadms  toO  0EoS>tim, 

Stis ov  KaSajrep  iv  TiJ  eiKimfitv,  itflpiSiroij  iTnipiniv  Tivk  jrtjtit'ot  tl 

frlTeAof ,  fl  Spxi"^"i  fi  Tii'o  Tuv  luit6mir  ri  iwiytta,  fl  Tiyi,  Tar  rtTriirreuii4vav 
Tia  iy  aitpvdis  dtoiK^ireiSt  &W'  aiirby  rhf  rex*'^'^^"  ift^^  Srj/iiovpyiir  rSiy  o\av 
,,,.  .&i  Qehy  ifircfepttf,  itj  vpbs  ivOptiiriivs  '^tp.'^fv,  ^f  trii^iav  In-t/iif'cv. 

•  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  c-  8 :  tis  ^ip  S?ws  ayBp^uy  ^io-Toro  ti  jtot"  imi  Bths, 

xply  abrbn  i\9f'w ayBpiinay  Si  oOStls  oSrt  tlSfr  olri  iymepiaei',  alnhi  Si 

liaiTitr  Ar(Sei£«',  txSiilt  Si  Stit  tWhoi,  f  fiirj)  Bihv  iSeiv  aayittx^fiiTai, 
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appeals  to  Him  as  to  the  Everlasting  Son  of  God  p  ;  all  tilings  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  all  spirits  ohej-  Him  1 ;  He  is  the  Author 
of  our  justification;  He  is  the  Object  of  our  hope^,  Justin 
Martyr  maintains  that  the  Word  is  the  First-born  of  God,  and  so 
God  s ;  that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  * ;  that  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Son,  sometimes  the  Wisdom, 
sometimes  the  Angel,  sometimes  God",  St,  Justin  argues 
^lainst  Trj-phon  that  if  the  Jews  had  attentively  eonsidered  what 
the  prophets  have  written,  they  would  not  have  denied  that 
Christ  is  Qod,  and  the  Only  Son  of  the  Unhegotten  God  ^.  He 
maintains  that  the  Word  is  Himself  the  witness  to  His  own 
Divine  Generation  of  the  Fathery;  and  that  the  reality  of  His 
Sonship  is  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  His  True  Divinity  *. 
Tatian  is  aware  that  the  Greeks  deem  the  faith  of  the  Church 
utter  folly ;  but  he  nevertheless  will  assert  that  God  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  a  human  form*.  Athenagoras  proclaims 
with  special  empliasis  the  oneness  of  the  Word  with  the  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  k  Melito  of  Sardia  speats 
of  Jesus  as  being  both  God  and  Mano;  'Christians,'  he  says, 
'  do  not  worship  seaseless  stones,  as  do  the  heathen,  but  God  and 

B  Epiat.  Ecd.  Sraym.  de  Mart.  S.  Poire,  d.  14, 

fl  Ad  Phil.  2  ;  'fl.  hT<ti6.yit  -rk  irdwa  Virowoi'io  Kol  ^irfycio-  ^  itoffa  iwd), 
Aarptif  I.     Id  Phil.  6 :  -rav  Kiiplou  icai  0eoD  apparently  refers  to  Christ. 

'  Ibid.  8  :  oB/aXcffl-TftJS  oSp  irppo'^LTfTfp^^tv  Tp  V\irf5i  ^^c  kqX  1^  ifi^ct^xyt 
t5i  SiifOiooun]!  tiiiuv,  Si  ^ori  Xpurri!  "ItjitoSi. 

■  Apol.  i.  n.  63  :  is  Ad^os  koI  itpaTiroKos  Sii'  tvS  &eaV,  Kal  Oiis  dnipxn. 
t  Ibid. 

"  See  tho  argument  of  tbe  wholepassagc,  Conlr.  Tryph.  5J-61  ;  opxV  irpi 

sal  SJ|a  Rvjifou  tnri  toS  mftiutriis  roii  'A^roi-  KnAtiToi,  jtots  5e  Tioj,  TroTt  Si 
So^ra,  itotJ  8J  'A77(Ao!,  itotJ  Si  ©fdi. 

■  Ibid.  116:  (I  BfniiiiKtcTf  Ti  fipTtfiefa  uirb  Tas  T-po^TfrSi',  oBk  hv  ^Enpi-eTirfls 
061^1.  fhtti  ethf  Tov  ftivav  Koi  iiTfi'i^Tou  ©lou  tUy.  Cf.  Ibid.  63  :  irpointuiT!- 
16s — itol  6«(it.  JoEtin  eipresaes  the  truth  of  onr  lord's  distinct  PersODality 
bj  the  phrase  9ihs  Itipos  apiB/i^  i\\'  oC  yniii^  (Ibid.  56). 

?  Ibid.  61:  fjapTVfr^trti  St  ^oi  &  A6yos  t^s  iFO*ptas  avrbs  Ibp  otros  &  &ihs 
firi  TOO  ITnTpir  tSp  Shmv  yimiOels. 

'  Ibid.  126  ;  Apolog.  i.  6.?. 

•  Adv.  GrEEO.  c.  21 ;  oi  ykp  liapBlro/itv,  &u3pti'E\\T)Vi!,  olBi  A^pou!  01-07- 
yiWoiifp,  Sihn  if  MpiiiniB  fuipfp  yiyi/i'fi'a!,     Cf.  Ibid.  n.  13;     to5  ittiriv- 

*>  Legat.  n.  10:  irpil  atirav  yAp  he!  Si'  oJtdu  vdvra  iyivtro,  iris  Sutos  tou 
narpis  nn!  toS  TioC. 

'  See  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  i8.  Compare  the  magnificent  passage  frnm  St. 
Melito'a  treatise  on  Faith,  giren  in  Cureton's  Spicilegium  Sjriacnm,  pp.  53, 
54,  and  quoted  by  Westcutt  on  the  Canon,  p.  196. 
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His  Christ,  Who  is  God  the  Word^.'  &t  Irein'UB  pethapa  re- 
presents the  purest  sind  deepest  stream  of  ipostohc  drctnne 
which  flowed  from  St.  John  through  Polycarp  into  the  Wtstem 
Church,  St.  Irenieus  speaks  of  Christ  as  sharma  the  Nime  ot 
the  only  true  God,  He  maintains  against  the  Vilentinians  that 
the  Divine  Name  in  its  strictest  sense  was  net  given  to  any 
angel ;  and  that  when  in  Scripture  the  Name  of  God  is  gnea  to 
any  other  than  God  Himself  there  is  always  some  explanat  ry 
epithet  or  clause  in  order  to  shew  that  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  intended  e.  None  is  directly  called  God  save  God  the 
rather  of  all  things  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  f.  In  hoth  Testa- 
ments Christ  is  preached  as  God  and  Lord,  aa  the  King  Eternal, 
as  the  Only-begotten,  as  the  Word  Incarnate  e.  If  Christ  is 
worshipped'!,  if  Christ  forgives  sins',  if  Christ  is  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man'',  this  is  because  He  is  really  a  Divine 
Person. 

And  if  from  Gau!  we  pass  to  Africa,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  the  force  and  number  of  primitive  testimonies 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  increase  upon  us  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent.  At  Alexandria  we  find  Clement 
speaking  of  That  Living  GodWlio  suffered  and  Who  is  adored'; 
of  the  Word,  Who  is  hoth  God  and  man,  and  the  Author  of  all 
blessings  ™ ;  of  God  the  Saviour  n.  Who  saves  us,  as  being  the 

*  Apo!.  apud  Auct.  Chron,  Paach.  (Gall.  torn,  i,  p.  678}  ;  ou«  \an\v  \l@aiv 
obifulav  aro-flrlD-ii'  Ix^mar  B.^aTTfUTa},  aWi  pSeou  &(ai  toG  npi  ^di/rav  «(J 
Jjf!  jri!i"riii>',  Kol  tri  tpu  Xpioroi  oirou  XtTos  Beov  Arfyou  irpi  at^irwy  iafier 
BpriaKiura!,     Routh,  Rel.  Saer.  i.  (18,  133. 

•  Ads.  Hsr.  iii.  6,  n.  3. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  6,  n.  s  r  *Nemo  igitiir  alios  Delia  nominatur,  aut  Dominua 
appellatur  nisi  qui  est  omnium  Dens  et  DomiTiuB,  qui  et  Moysi  diiit,  Ego 

sum  Qui  sum, et  Hujus  Filins  Jesus  Christus.'     Cf.  iii.  8,  n.  3  :  '  Delia 

Solus.' 

B  Ibid.  iii.  ig,  d.  i:  'Quoniam  tmtem  Ipse  propiife  prieter  onmes  qui 
fueiunt  tunc  homines,  Deus,  et  Dominua,  et  R«i  jEtemua  et  Unigenitus,  et 
Verbam  Incaniatum  pr»dicatur,  et  it  prophetia  omnibus  et  apostoKs,  et  ab 
ipso  Spiritu,  adest  videre  omnibus  qui  tgI  modicum  veritatis  attigerint.' 

•i  Ibid.  iii.  9,  1.     '  Tbus  [obtulerunt  magi]  quoniam  Deus." 

'  Ibid.  T.  17,  n.  3.  »  Ibid.  iii.  18,  7. 

'  Ptotrept.  lO!  irfoTeviror,  SrSponri,  irejiiiir^  tai  9(^,  t^  rM^n  no!  Trpoo- 
Kvvovufnf  Si^  CHin-i. 

"  Ibid.  i. :    aSrJi  oSrot   6   Aiyos,  i  nivos  S^ufiiu,  Q(6s  re  kb!  fitCpBiros, 

"  Strom,  ii.  9:  0f^  t^  2aJT^pi ;  Ibid,  v,  6:   6  ©(is  Surhp  KfKKvt^^ms,  i) 
7an>  &\uv  ipxht  ^is  o,v€iHSeiJFtai  ^fv  4x  tou  &eov  toD  itopdrov  rp^rij  Kai  vpi 
aliivur,  TfTiiiTUKiv  Si  ri  Ills'  lauiiji'  fiirai-ra  yfi/ifura. 
Til] 
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414  Christ's  Deity  taught  by  Origen, 

Author  and  Arctetype  of  all  existing  beings.  Clement  alludes 
to  our  Lord's  Divinity  as  esplaining  Hia  equality  with  the 
Father  0,  His  prescience  during  His  Human  l2feP,  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  meni.  Origen  maintains  Christ's  true 
Divinity  against  tlic  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Celsus  '.  Origen 
more  tiian  once  uses  the  expression  'the  God  Jesus s,'  He 
teaches  that  the  Word,  the  Image  of  God,  is  God';  that  the 
Son  is  as  truly  Almighty  as  the  Father";  that  Christ  is  the 
Very  Word,  the  Ahsolute  Wisdom,  the  Absolute  Truth,  the 
Absolute  Righteousness  Itself ».  Christ,  according  to  Origen, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  ofDcityJ;  God  is  contemplated  in 
the  contempla,tion  of  01irist>^.  Christ's  Incarnation  is  lite  the 
economical  language  of  parables  which  describe  Almighty  God 
as  if  He  were  a  human  being.  So  real  is  Christ's  Deity,  that 
His  assumption  of  our  Nature,  like  the  speech  of  a  parable,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  condescension  to  finite  intelligences". 
There  is  no  Highest  Good  in  existence  which  is  superior  to 
Christ  '> ;  as  Very  God,  Christ  is  present  in  all  the  world  ;  He 
is  present  with   every  man''.     Origen   continually   closes  his 

"  Protrept.  lo ;  S  ^nnfnoToToi  iyTat  ©iAs,  &  t^  ^ftnlrri  tuv  tXav  f  Junoflf/j. 

P  Quis  DiT.  Salv,  6 :  vpofXSe  Sn  @fh!,  &  ii4x\ti  iiffmr^SiiBi'iiai. 

1  Pffict.  i.  8.    We  know  God  from  oar  knowledge  of  Jesus — Ik  Tpirrifi)! 

'  Contr.  Ceh>,  S.  9, 16  sqq.  ;  vii.  5J,  &e, 

<  &thv  'IiiffoB,.,  Ibid.  V.  61 ;  vi.  66.  »  Select,  in  Gen.     In  Gen.  \x.  6. 

"  Princ.  I.  ii.  n.  10:  '  Ut  sutem  unam  eandemqne  Omnipotcntiam  Patria 
et  fllii  esse  cognoscas,  sicnt  unns  atque  idem  est  cum  Patre  Deiis  et  Domi- 
nns,  audi  hoc  modo  Johannem  in  ApocaljipEi  diccntem  :  Heec  dixit  Dominus 
Dens,  qui  est  et  qui  erat,  et  qui  Tentuins  est,  Ommpotens ;  qui  enim  ven- 
tnms  eat,  quis  est  alios  nisi  Chtistua.' 

■  Contr.  Ccls.  iii.  4I  :  aMKoyos,  auroffof  fa,  alnoar^ieiia.     Ibid.  t.  39 : 


'  In  Joan.  t.  xjTsii.  n.  iS :  Bfupfirai  y&p  iii  r^  Arfy^,  Spti  &(^  Koi  elxipi 

■  In  Matt.  t.  xvii.  n.  so:  S-nrtp  i  Stij  ftrflpiJirov!  o'toi-o^i'  &s  It  repa- 
eoAntj  irBpaves  x4'rfTai,  Ttixo  Si  ira'S  ital  flufTar  ourus  «a)  6  Sarho  Tporrf"- 
Itims  Tiis  Siv  loD  QeoS  koI  @ti!  iarn'.  md  Tib;  i^t  iydini!  ainav,  kb!  fUiiy 
Tov  0tad  Toii  icpdrou"  ou  /iepei  Si  4y  4  ^'f'  tCoiD'o"/'^'™'!  iA'.t'  ■yhiTiu  kot' 
nJitoi'enfai'  ToS  iv  iropoflpXaTs  \fyaiitmii  afSp^m/a  Sbtws  Si  eeDU,  Tiil  irOpiiroii 

Kol  ■yu'iii.nnn'  iUfl/xi'irDi'. 

'  In  Joan.  t.  i.  n.  ji  :  o5  o-imnjTt'oj' .  ..rii/  ,.«&  rbi-  noT/pa  tHo  BXbc 
&ehv  Adyoy,  irbiiehs  yap  ^Karrov  S.ya6iiv  Kfd  rirvro  rb  d^afli^p. 

'  Ibid.  t.  vi.  n.  15:  SoJoJioyW  jrtpi  t^s  irpoTrjo";"'"!'  oialai  XpurnS  5iu- 

[lect. 
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Tertullian,  Si.  Cyprian  and  others.        415 

Homilies  with  a  doxology  to  our  Lord ;  and  he  can  only  accoant 
for  refusal  to  believe  in  His  Divinity  hy  the  hypothesis  of  some 
kind  of  mental  ohliquityi.  Tertullian'a  language  is  full  of 
Punic  fire,  hut  in  speaking  of  Christ's  Divinity  he  is  dealing 
with  opponents  who  would  force  him  to  he  accurate,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  higher  motive  for  acciiracy.  Tertullian  antici- 
pates the  Homoousion  in  terms  :  Christ,  he  says,  is  called  God, 
by  reason  of  His  oneness  of  substance  with  God  «.  Christ  alone 
is  begotten  of  God  i;  He  is  God  and  Lord  over  all  men  e.  Ter- 
tullian argues  at  length  that  an  Incarnation  of  God  is  possible  "^ ; 
he  dwells  upon  its  consequences  in  language  which  must  appeax 
paradoxical  to  unbelief  or  half-helief,  hut  which  is  natural  to  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  faith  in  its  reality.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
a  Crucified  Godi ;  of  the  Blood  of  God,  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption K  Christians,  he  says,  believe  in  a  God  Who  was  dead, 
and  Who  nevertheless  reigns  for  everl.  St.  Cyprian  argues 
that  those  who  believe  in  Christ's  power  to  make  a  temple  of 
the  human  soul  must  needs  believe  in  His  Divinity ;  nothing 
but  utt«r  blindness  or  wickedness  can  account  for  a  refusal  to 
admit  this  truth  ".  St.  Hippolytu?  had  urged  it  against  Jews 
and  Sahellians";  Amobius  determines  to  indent  it  upon  the 


^Yf!^al,  Sri  Bfonjtii'  maaintv  ?X">  ^'  ""^  oiSpBTOt  (Tfai  Tp  flfiinjTi  nJToB, 
irnpii'  itaiiTi  Mpinrrf,  inaiTi  H  «al  T$  3Ay  K6<Tiuf  tnifiTriiiKicTeaiiiuras. 

a  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  ig. 

'  ApoL  c.  11 :  'Hnno  ex  Deo  prolatum  didiciinus,  et  prolatione  genera- 
turn,  et  iddrco  flliom  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  tmitate  euEstonfiiE.'  Ibid.; 
'  Quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei  Films,  et  Unua  ambo."  Adr. 
Riut.  4:  'Filium  non  aliunde  deduce,  sed  de  substantia  Patria.'  Ibid.  3: 
'Consortibus  [Klio  et  Spiritu  Sancto]  substanljffi  Patris," 

'  Adv.  Prai.  7 ;  '  Solus  ex  Deo  genitua." 

aAdv.Jud.7:  'ChristosomnibusDenaet  Dominus  est.'  Cf.  c,  12. 

>■  Cf.  De  Came  Christi,  c.  3,  4. 

'  Adv.  Marc  ii.  2j!  'Deum  crucifixum.' 

It  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 :  '  Non  aumus  nostri,  aed  pretio  empti,  et  qiiali  pretio  ? 
Sanguine  Dei." 

>  Adv.  Marc.  ii.  i6i  •  Christianonim  est  etiam  Deum  mortuum  nredcre,  et 

"  Ep.  73, sd  Jubaianum,  12:  'Si  peccatonim  temjasam  consecntna  est 

et  templum  Dei  factum  est,  quEcro  cujus  Dei  ?  Si  Creatoris,  non  potuit  in 
eum  qui  non  credidit.  Si  Christi,  neo  ejus  fieri  potest  teinplnm  qui  negat 
Deum  Christum.'  Cf.  Ep.  74,  c.  6;  'Queb  ver6  est  animie  cjecitas,  qu^ 
pravitaa,  fidei  unifat*m  de  Deo  Palre,  et  de  Jesu  Christi  Domini  et  Dei 

»  Adv.  Jud.  c.  6:  ©fii  ifcp  dXijflicSs,  Conlr.  Noet.  c.  6:  o5td»  S  &v  M 
jnirrav  0fis  iartv  ^ejn  yip  oStm  fitra  ira^^crfai-  TIiiiTO  fun  irapnS^OTOi 
Ml  Tov  riarpJi.  '  6  Sip  iri  ■rdj'Teiv  BfJs  (iAoyijTii,'  yfyiyriTiu,  koI  Si^epams 
VII  ] 
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4i6  Various  indirect  testimonies  of  the  third  century. 

pagan  mind  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  °.  Theonas  of  Alex- 
andria instructa  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  librarianship  how 
he  may  gradually  teach  it  to  hie  pagan  masters.  DionysiuB 
of  Alexandria  vehemently  repudiates  aa  a  cruel  scandal  the 
report  of  hia  having  denied  it  i.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  would 
prove  it  from  an  examination  of  Christ's  miracles''.  For  the 
rest,  St.  Methodius  of  Tyre  may  represent  the  faith  of  western 
Asias;  the  martyred  Felix  that  of  the  Eoman  chair';  and, 
to  omit  other  illustrations ",  the  letter  of  the  council  to  Paulus 
of  Samosata  summarizes  the  belief  hoth  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  *. 

This  language  of  the  preceding  centuries  does  in  effect  and 
substance  anticipate  the  Nieene  decision.  When  once  the 
question  of  Christ's  Divinity  had  been  raised  in  the  metaphysical 
form  which  the  Homoousion  presupposes,  no  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  Niceae  fathers  had  been  prepared  to  renounce 

-jiviptvos,  ®ii%  ioTty  «'i  Toii  oJuii'ai.  Apud  Routh,  Opusc  i.  p.  59.  And 
c  17;  0Ei!  A^7oi  oi"  obpaySir  garfiXSty  eU  tV  07(01'  vapBhor.  Adv. 
Beron.  et  Helio.  n.  2  :  yiyoyty  S»flf>aiiroj  i  tSk  ZfMV  &i6t.  So  in  Eus.  v.  l8, 
He  is  called  our  (StrvAa/yxys  ©fdi. 

1  Adv.  Gent.  ii.  60;  'Ideo  Ctriatus,  licet  vobis  invitis,  Deua ;  Deus 
inc[narQ  Christns— hoc  enim  siepe  dicendum  eat,  ut  infideliam  disailiat  et 
dIsrumpBtur  auditua — Dei  prindpis  juasione  loquens  enb  hominis  formi.* 
Ibid.  i.  S3  ;  '  Dena  ille  Enblimis  fuit ;  Deus  radke  ab  intinifi,  Deus  ab  incog- 
nitia  regnia,  et  ab  omnium  prindpe  Deuj  BoapiCaUr  eat  miasua.' 

P  Apud  Roath,  Eel.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  443 ;  Ep.  ad  Lncian.  Cubicul.  Prjepoa.  c. 

7 :    '  InterdHm  et  divinaa  ecripturaa  laudare  conabitur laudabitnr  et 

interim  Bvangeliiim  Apoaloluaque  pro  divinis  oracniis  :  inaurgere  potent 
Chnsti  mentio^  explicabitur  pauUatim  ejus  aola  Divinitas.' 

1  Ep.  ad  Dionya.  Rom.  apnd  S.  Athan.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  255  :  ml  5i'  ^iA^^;! 
iria-raAtjs  eypaijia,  in  ofi  (f^tyfo  kbI  ft  rpoipfpoiiaiy  fyKKtiim  kbt'  i/uiS,  ^iDSot 
ty,  Jji  oJ  At'To^'Tot  t4c  Xpirrrhy  Sfuiaiaiov  elyai  t^  &ff. 

'  Apud  Routh,  Kel.  Sac.  iv.  48  ;  ri  Bi  mj^fia  Trdyra  fi  iTroi-naf  ko!  a! 
Suwiufi!  BempDo-iF  avriy  ©tic  tlpoi  iva.ySpanrii'riaTa.  ri  <niyaii<^iT(pa  Tolmv 
ttiKV\nar  hi  &ihs  ilv  -piirei,  no!  yiyevio  ipSpaTres  fiuni. 

•  De  Symeon.  et  AnrS,  0.6:  Zi  SiJs  Tp&Tos,  J^irfwo-flfV  irov  pu«  iytvyiieii 
Ms  iMjis  ix  ScoG  noTfiit,  lotl  ^(Ti  aov  oin  eorai  SaHos  Tlis  iif  HaTpl 
i^uMli<rlos  Kol  6>iiiTi^ot.  n.  8 :  Sii  rod  noycyfyavs  kk!  iitapaXXiKro'i  ml 
ifUiooaioe  IIiu!^!  ffov  t)jc  Kirpaaiy  ^/iip  jroiijott^ei'O!.  n.  14  :  ^s  oA.ijfti'Ji'  4k 
^forii  cOiTifuiou,  ®ihs  fLi,i]0ii^t  Ik  Biov  iXijeivoS,     Quoted  by  Klce. 

'  Ep.  ad  Maiimin.  Epp.  et  Cler.  Alex.:  'De  Verbi  autem  Incarnatione  et 
tide  credimua  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jeaum  Chriatum,  ex  Virgine  MarlS 
oatum,  quod  Ipse  eat  aempiternus  Dei  Filios  et  Verbum,  non  autem  homo  a 
Deo  aaaumptua,  ut  ahns  sit  ab  Illo;  neque  enim  hominem  asaampait  Dei 
Filius,  ut  alina  ab  ipao  eisiatat.  Sed  cum  perfectua  Deua  esset,  factus  est 
aimul  Homo  Perfectus  ei  Virgine  Jnoarnatus.'  Labbe  et  Coaa.  Cone.  iii.  51 1. 

"  C£  more  especially  St.  Greg.  Thaumaturgi,  Oral.  Panegyr.  in  Origeneni, 
D.  4;  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  32,  29.  '  Labbe,  i.  845-850. 
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the  most  characteristic  teaching  of  their  predecessors.  Certainly 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  language  of  earlier 
writers  .had  heea  '  mere  rhetoric,'  and  could,  as  such,  he  disre- 
garded. What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  charge  of 'rhetoric' 
which  is  brought  so  freely  against  the  early  Christian  fathers ) 
It  really  amounts  to  saying  that  a  succession  of  men  who  were 
at  least  intelligent  and  earnest,  were  neverthelesn,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts,  wholly  unable 
to  command  that  amount  of  jealous  self-control,  and  cautious 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  which  might  save  them  from 
misrepresenting  their  most  fundamental  convictions.  Let  ug 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  judgment  he  morally  probable? 
Doubtless  the  fathers  felt  strongly,  and,  being  sincere  men,  they 
wrote  as  they  felt.  But  they  were  not  always  exhorting  or 
declaiming  or  perorating :  they  wrote,  at  times,  in  the  temper  of 
cold  unimpassioned  reasoners,  who  had  to  dispute  their  ^ound 
inch  by  inch  with  pagan  or  heretical  opponents.  TertuUian  is 
not  always  'fervid;'  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  alivays  eloquent; 
Origen  does  not  allegorize  under  all  circumstances  ;  St.  Ambrose 
can  interjiret  Scripture  literally  and  morally  as  well  as  mystically. 
The  fathers  were  not  a  uniform  series  of  poets  or  transeenden- 
talists.  Many  of  them  were  eminently  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 
prosaic ;  and  they  continually  wrote  in  view  of  hostile  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  strong  personal  convictions.  To  men 
like  Justin,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  was  one  of  an  interest  quite  as  pressing  and  practical 
as  any  that  moves  the  leaders  of  political  or  commercial  or  scien- 
tific opinion  in  the  England  of  to-day.  And  when  men  write 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover  believe  that  the 
endless  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
writing  for  the  miserable  object  of  mere  rhythmical  effect; — they 
may  say  what  others  deem  strong  and  startling  things  without 
being,  in  the  depreciatory  sense  of  the  term, '  rhetorical.' 

But,— to  be  just, — those  who  insist  most  eagerly  upon  the 
'rhetorical'  shortcomings  of  the  fathers,  are  not  aecustomed  to 
deny  to  them  under  all  circumstances  the  credit  of  writing  with 
intelligence  and  upon  principle.  If,  for  example,  a  father  uses 
expresaions,  however  inadvertently  or  provisionally,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  current  of  Church  teaching,  he  is  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  serious  writer  who  is  entitled  to  marked  and 
respectful  attention.     Critics  who   lay  most  stress  upon  the 
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charge  of  unprincipled  rhetoric  as  brought  against  the  fathers 
are  iiften  anxiuus  to  take  advantage  of  the  ailment  which 
screens  the  fathers  aad  which  they  themselves  reject  'Give 
that  argument,'  they  say,  'its  full  and  honest  scope.  If  theNicene 
fathers  were  not  mere  rhetoricians,  neither  were  the  ante-Nicene. 
If  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  so  are  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. If  the  orthodox  language  of  one  period  is  not  rhetoric, 
then  the  doubtful  or  unorthodox  language  of  another  period  is 
not  rhetoric.  If  for  the  moment  we  admit  the  principle  upon 
which  you  ore  insisting,  we  claim  that  it  shall  be  applied  impar- 
tially,—to  the  second  century  as  to  the  fourth,  to  the  language 
which  is  said  to  faTour  Arius,  no  less  than  to  the  language  which 
is  insi3t«d  upon  by  the  friends  of  Athanasius.' 

'  Is  it  not  notorious,'  men  ask,  '  that  some  ante-Nicene  writers 
at  times  use  language  which  falls  short  of,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict, the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  %  Does  not  St.  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  Son  as  subserving  the  Father's 
Will  s  %  nay,  as  being  begotten  of  Him  at  His  Will »  %  Does  not 
Justin  even  speakof  Christ  as  "another  God  under  the  Creator*!" 
Do  not  Athcnagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  St.  Hippolytus 
apply  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  generation  of  the 
Word  to  His  manifestation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  a  dis- 
tinct being  from  God  %  Do  they  not  so  distinguish  between  the 
Xoyot  ivhioBtroi  and  the  Xttyot  iTpoiftopiKii  as  to  imply  that  the 
Word  was  hypostatized  only  at  the  creation''!  Does  not  Clement 
of  Alexandria  implicitly  style  the  Word  the  Second  Principle  of 
things  e  J  Does  he  not  permit  himself  to  say  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Son  is  most  close  to  the  Sole  Almighty  One^!  Although 
Origen  first  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  being  "  ever-begotten  «,"  has 
he  not,  amidat  much  else  that  is  questionable,  contrasted  the 
Son,  as  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  world,  with  the  Father  as 
the  original  Creator  *!    Did  not  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  use 

T  Trjph.  Ii6:  iinjfif t£p  if  govAp  aJroO.  Cf.  Athan.  Treat,  i.  iiS,  noten. 
■  Ibid.  n8.     But  cf.  Athan.  Treat,  ii.  p.  486,  nofe  3. 
»  Dial,  contr.  Tryph.  c.  56:  ©sis  trfpos  inrh  t^i  iroitrriiv. 

*  Petav.  3.  6;  Newman's  Arians,  p.  106.  But  see  Athan.  Treat,  i.  113, 
note  J ;  and  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nit.  iii.  j .  6.  7,  8. 

*  Strom,  lib.  Tii.  3,  p.  5og,  apud  Pet.:  Siiniiov  alnav. 

^  Ibid.   3,  p.  5O4:   Ti  Tiov  ^TjfTiS^   ^  7^  itAvta   navTOKodropt  irpoiKytirTtiTTJ. 

Bull,  De£  Fid.  Nic.  n.  6,  6. 

"  i  2(iTJjp  ic!  -ytcraTai.    Apud  Konth,  Rel.  Sacr.  iv.  354. 

'  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  TJ.  60,  apud  Pctav.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  5 :  rir  /liir  -rpoirtx^t 
Sjliuouiryhv  tlcoj  top  TlAir  tou  ©fuS  Aiiyoc  Kal  &(riTtpfi  alnovpyby  tou  kAt/hb' 
Tic  Si  niTtpa ....  flcai  np^vs  d-i)iiiovpy6i', 
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language  which  he  was  'ohliged  to  account  for,  and  which  ia  re- 
pudiated hy  St.  Basils^  Was  not  Lucian  of  Antioch  excommu- 
nicated, and,  martyr  though  he  was,  regarded  aa  the  founder  of 
ait  heterodox  sect^l  Is  not  Tcrtulhan  said  to  he  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  combated  Praxeas  with  ai^menta  which  did 
the  work  of  Alius' ?  Has  he  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
Monarchianist  confusion  of  Persons,  spoken  of  the  Son  as  a 
"derivation  from,  and  portion  of,  the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Father  ^"  or  even  as  if  once  He  was  not  1 1  Does  any  Catholic 
writer  undertake  to  apologise  for  the  expressions  of  Iiactantius  ? 
Has  not  receut  criticism  tended  somewhat  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  Petavius  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Bull "  1  Kay,  is  not 
BuU's  great  work  iteelf  an  illustration  of  what  is  at  least  the 
primAfncie  state  of  the  case  1  Does  it  not  presuppose  a  consider- 
able apparent  discrepancy  between  some  ante-Nicene  and  the 
post-Nicene  writers^  Is  it  not  throughout  explanatory  and  apo- 
logetic %  Can  we  deny  that  out  of  the  long  list  of  writers  whom 
Bull  reviews,  he  has,  for  one  cause  or  'another,  to  explain  the 
langu^e  of  nearly  one-half? ' 

This  line  of  argument  in  an  earlier  guise  has  been  discussed 
BO  fully  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  i  in  the  present  Lecture, 
that  it  may  suffice  to  notice  very  summarily  the  considerations 
which  must  he  taken  into  account,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  both 
to  its  real  force  and  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  be,  but  which 
are  not  always,  assigned  to  it.  • 

(a)  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly  granted  that  some  of 
the  ante-Nicene  writers  do  at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged 
by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  You 
might  add  to  the  illustrations  which  have  already  been  quoted ; 
and  you  might  urge  that,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion, they  do  not  always  invite  one.     For  in  truth  these  ante- 

»  Ct  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  ro;  St.  Bas.  Ep.  9,    But  c£  Athan.  Sent.  Dion. 

'  Alexander  ap.  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  e.  4  ;  Pet.  de  Tiin.  i.  4,  13. 

'  Petavius  attacta  him  especially  on  the  score  of  this  treatise.  De  Trin.  i. 
J,  I :  '  Opinionem  explieat  suam,'  Bays  PetaTius,  '  qus  etiam  Arianornni 
bieresiD]  impietate  et  absarditate  superat'  F(H'  a  ^rer  estimate,  see  Klee, 
DogmengescMcIite,  ii.  c.  t. 

'  Adv.  Eras.  t.  9;  'Pater  enim  tota  Substantia  eat,  Filiua  verfi  derivatio 
totius  et  portio.'  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  444,  to 
which,  however,  a  study  of  the  eonteit  will  yield  a  sufficient  answer ;  e.  g. 
c.  8 :  '  Sermo  in  Patre  semper nunquara  separatus  a  Patre.' 

>  Adv.  Hermog.  c.,1.    See  Bull',  Def.  iii.  10.    Comp.  Ihid.  ii.  7. 

"  The  writer  himself  would  on  no  account  be  understood  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.  Even  in  criticizing  Bull,  Dr.  Ciewman  admits  that  he  does  his 
work  'triumphantly.'    Developm.  p.  fjg.  =>  Dr.  Burton. 
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Niccne  fatkers  were  feeling  their  way,  not  towards  the  suhstance 
of  the  faith,  which  they  possessed  in  its  fulness,  but  towards 
that  intellectual  mastery  both  of  its  relationship  to  outer  forms 
of  thought,  and  of  its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  ^ft  from  the  simple  possession 
of  the  faith  itself.  As  Christiana  they  possessed  the  faith  itself. 
The  faith,  delivered  once  for  all,  had  been  ^ven  to  the  Church 
in  its  completeness  by  the  apostles.  But  the  finished  interlectual 
survey  and  treatment  of  the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement ; 
it  is  the  result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism,  and  of  devout 
reflections  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spiritual  Truth, 
Knowledge  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  particular  lines  of  specula- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  real  fco-ce  and  value  of  a  new  terminology, 
comes,  whether  to  a  man  or  to  a  society,  in  the  way  of  education 
and  after  the  discipline  of  partial  and  temporary  failure.  Heresy 
indirectly  contributed  to  form  the  (lurch's  mind  :  it  gave  point 
and  sharpness  to  current  conceptions  of  truth  by  its  mutilations 
and  denials ;  it  illustrated  the  fatal  tendencies  of  novel  lines  of 
speculation,  or  even  of  misleading  terms ;  it  unwittingly  forced 
on  an  elucidation  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  its  subtle 
and  varied  opposition.  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished 
its  providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers  might  in  per- 
fect good  faith  attempt  to  explain  difliculties,  or  to  win  op- 
ponents, hy  enterprising  speculations,  in  this  or  that  direction, 
which  were  not  yet  shewn  to  be  perilous  to  truth.  Not  indeed 
that  the  Universal  Church,  in  her  collective  capacity,  was  ever 
committed  to  any  of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Particular  fathers  or 
schools  of  thought  within  her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations 
which  she  afterwards  disavowed  ;  but  then,  they  had  no  Divine 
guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  faithful.  They  were  in  difScult  and  untried  circum- 
stances; they  were  making  experiments  in  unknoivn  re^ons  of 
thought ;  their  language  was  tentative  and  provisional  Com- 
pared with  the  great  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  spoke  when  collective  Christendom  had  expressed  or  was 
expressing  its  mind  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  who  there- 
fore more  nearly  represented  it,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense  its 
a:ccepted  organs,  such  ante-Nicene  writers  occupy  a  position 
inferior,  if  not  in  love  and  honour,  yet  certainly  in  weight  of 
authority.  If  without  lack  of  reverence  to  such  glorious  names 
the  illustration  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were,  relatively  to  their  successors  ot 
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the  age  of  the  Cuuncila,  in  the  position  of  young  or  Lalf-ed 
persons,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean,  who  know  yet 
more  distinctly  what  they  do  not  mean,  but  who  as  yet  have  not 
BO  measured  and  sounded  their  thoughts,  or  bo  tested  the  instru- 
ment by  whicli  thought  finds  expression,  as  to  avoid  misrepre- 
senting their  meaning  more  or  less  considerably,  before  they 
succeed  in  conveying  it  with  accuracy.  "When,  for  example, 
St.  Justin,  and  after  him  Tertulhan,  contrast  the  visibility  of  the 
Son  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Father,  all  that  their  language  is 
probably  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  Son  liad  from  everlasting 
designed  to  assume  a  nature  which  would  render  Him  visible. 
When  again  St  Justin  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  Minister  0/ God, 
this  .expression  connects  Him  without  explanation  %vith  the 
ministering  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  it  need  involve 
nothing  beyond  a  reference  to  His  humiliation  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh,  A  like  intei-pretation  may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  ultra- 
suhordinationist  terms  used  by  Origen  and  TcrtuUian  in  dealing 
with  two  forms  of  heretical  Monarchianiam  ;  and  upon  the  mis- 
construed phrases  of  the  saintly  Dionysius  which  expressed 
his  resistance  to  a  full-blown  Sabellianism «.  Language  was 
employed  which  obviously  admitted  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
would  not  have  been  used  at  a  later  period.  'It  may  be,'  says 
St.  Jerome,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
'  that  they  simply  fell  into  errors,  or  that  they  wrote  in  a  sense 
distinct  from  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  ^v^itings, 
or  that  the  copyists  Lave  gradually  corrupted  their  writings. 
Or  at  any  rate  before  that  Arius,  like  "the  sickness  that  de- 
stroyeth  in  the  noonday,"  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  these  writers 
spoke,  in  terms  which  meant  no  harm,  and  which  were  less 
cautious  tha,n  such  as  would  be  used  now,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  open  to  the  unfriendly  construction  which  ill-disposed 
persons  put  upon  themP.' 

Indeed  it  is  observable  that  the  tentative  and  perplexing 
Christolo^cal  language  which  was  used  by  earlier  fathers,  at 
a  time  when  the  quicksands  of  religious  thought  had  not  yet 
been  explored  by  the  shipwrecks  of  heresy,  does  not  by  any 

0  PetttT.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  lo. 

P  Apolog,  adv.  Rnffin.  ii.  Oper.  torn,  iv.p.ii.  p.  409.  apud  Pctav.  de  Tnn 
i.  1:  '  Fieri  potest,  ut  vel  simpliciter  erravcrint,  vel  alio  sensn  acripserint,  vel 
B  librarila  imperitis  eorum  paullatim  scripta  con-upta  aint.  Vel  eo^^  ontp. 
qnam  in  Alexandria,  qnasi  diemonium  meridianum.  Arias  nas<«'" 
center  quffidam  et  niuiis  cautfi  loeuti  sunt,  et  quse  non  possint 
bominnm  calnmniam  decliaare,"  Ct  SLAthan.  contr.  Ar.  iii.  5 
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means  point,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  in  an  Arian  direction 
excluaiyely.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  phrases  in  St.  Justin  may 
be  cited  by  Arianism  with  a,  certain  plausibility,  a  similar  appeal 
to  him  is  open  from  the  opposite  direction  of  Sabellianism.  In 
Lis  anxiety  to  discountenance  Emanatist  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  Justin  hastily  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  Personal  Subsistence  of  the  Word  to  revelation 
or  to  the  creation,  and  be  accordingly  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
being  caused  by  the  Will  of  God.  But  Justin  did  not  place  the 
Son  on  the  footing  of  a  creature ;  he  did  not  hold  a  strict 
subordinationism? ;  since  he  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Logos 
is  of  the  Essence  of  God,  that  He  is  potentiaUy  and  eternally  in 
Godr,  Thus  St.  Justin's  langu^e  at  first  sight  seems  to  em- 
brace two  opposite  and  not  yet  refuted  heresies;  both  can  appeal 
to  him  with  equal  justice,  or  rather  with  equal  want  of  it^. 

(3)  Keflect  further  that  a  doctrine  may  be  held  in  its  integrity, 
and  yet  be  presented  to  men  of  two  different  periods,  under 
aspects  in  many  ways  different.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Chi-ist's  Divinity,  in  the  ante-Nieene  as  compared  with  the  post- 
Kicene  age  of  its  promulgation.  While  the  Gospel  was  still 
etrugglmg  with  paganism  throughout  the  empire,  the  Church 
imdoufatedly  laid  the  utmost  possible  stress  upon  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  was  the  primal  truth  which  she 
had  to  assert  most  emphatically  in  the  face  of  polytheism.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  insist  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  relations  which  secure  and  explain  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  That,  in  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  Father  is  the  Fount  or 
Source  of  Godhead,  from  Wbom  by  eternal  Generation  and 
Pi-ocession  respectively,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their 
Pei-sonal  Being,  was  the  clear  meaning  of  the  theological  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  When,  then,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Father  as  the  '  first  God*,'  he  means  what  the  Apostle  meant 
by  the  expression,  '  One  God  and  Father  of  all.  Who  is  above 
all.'  He  implicitly  means  that,  independently  of  all  time  and 
inferiority,  the  Son's  Life  was  derived  from,  and,  in  that  sense, 
subordinate  to  the  Life  of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
to  speak  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  such  a  subject,  so  as  to 

1  Dorner,  Person  ChrUfi,  Brster  Theil,  p.  426,  n.  32. 
■■  Contr.  Trjph.  c.  61 :  0  ©(is  yeyti'iniice  Simut'  fra  ^J  lain-ov  Xoyinir. 
'  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Eraier  Tlieil,  p.  426.     See  tlie  whole  passage,  in 
which  this  is  very  ably  argued  against  Semisoh. 
C  Contr.  Cels.  vi.  47  ;   i  irpoirDj  koI  M  s-iurt  3t£s. 
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express  the  ideas  of  deriTation  and  Bubordinateness,  while  avoiding 
the  cognate  but  false  and  disturbing  ideas  of  posteriority  in 
time  and  inferiority  of  nature,  was  difficult.  For  aa  yet  the 
dogmatic  language  of  the  Church  was  comparatively  unfixed, 
and  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  individual  teachers.  They  used 
material  images  to  express  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  These 
images,  drawn  from  created  things,  were  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  Uncreated  Object  Which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate. 
Yet  they  served  to  introduce  an  imperfect  conception  of  It". 
The  fathers  who  employed  them,  having  certain  Emauatist 
theories  in  view,  repeatedly  urged  tliat  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father  in  accordamee  trnth  the  Divine  attributes  of  Will  and 
Power.  Looking  to  our  human  experience,  we  conceive  of  will 
as  prior  to  that  which  it  calls  into  being;  but  in  God  the 
Eternal  Will  and  the  Eternal  Act  are  coincident;  and  the 
phrase  of  St.  Justin  which  refers  the  existence  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Divine  Will  is  only  misunderstood  because  it  is  construed  in 
an  anthropomorphic  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Alexandrian  dis- 
tinction between  the  'K6yot  f'ySiaOiros  and  the  Myos  irpixfiopiKos 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  subordinationiat  teaching  in  the  ante- 
Nieene  Church.  It  could,  in  a  sense,  be  said  that  the  Son  left  the 
Bosom  of  the  Father  when  He  went  forth  to  create,  and  the  act 
of  creation  was  thus  described  as  a  kind  of  second  generation  of 
the  Son.  But  the  expression  did  not  imply,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply,  a  denial  of  His  eternal  Generation,  and  of  His 
unbegotten,  unending  Subsistence  in  God.  This  indeedis  plain 
from  the  very  writers  who  nse  it^.  Generally  speaking,  the 
early  fathers  are  bent  on  insisting  on  the  subordination  (kuto 
rd$iv)  of  the  Son,  as  protecting  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.  If  some  of  these  expressed  themselves  too 
incautiously  or  boldly,  the  general  truth  itself  was  never  dis- 

«  '  In  some  instances  [of  ante-Nicene  language]  which  ate  urged,  it  is 
quite  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  writer  is  reaaiy  wisliing  to  eKpress  the 
idea  of  the  Son's  generation  being  absolutely  coeval  with  the  Eternal  Being 
of  the  Father,  and  ia  iisiiig  the  eiam))le8  from  the  natural  world,  where 
the  derivation  is  moat  immediately  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
thing  derived  from,  in.  order  broadly  to  impress  that  idea  of  coeval  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  "The  Son,"  eays  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "issues 
from  the  Father  quiolier  than  hght  from  the  sun."  Here,  however,  the  very 
aim  of  the  illualration  to  express  amultaneousness  is  tnmed  t^wnst  it,  and 
Bpadal  attention  is  tailed  to  the  word  "  quicker,"  as  if  the  writer  had  only 
degrees  of  quickneBS  in  his  mind,  and  only  made  the  Son'a  generation  from  Hia 
source  "  Juieter"  than  that  of  hght  from  its  source,  and  not  absolutely  coeval.' 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1847,  Art.  NewmHn  on  Development,  p.  ^3/. 

»  See  the  examination  of  passages  in  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  aia-iis- 
Til] 
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credited  m  the  Church.  Subordinatioaism  was  indeed  allowed 
to  fall  B  imewhit  into  the  shade,  when  the  decline  of  paganism 
made  it  po'.sible,  and  the  acfiMties  of  Anjniam  made  it 
necessaiy  to  contemplate  Jesus  Chnst  in  the  absoluteness  of 
His  Pergonal  QoJIiead  lathei  than  in  that  relation  of  a  sub 
ordinate,  m  the  acnse  of  an  etLmally  derived  subsistence,  in 
which  He  also  stands  to  the  Eternal  Fj.thei  But  Bishop  Bull  has 
shewn  how  earnest'}  buch  a  doctiine  of  subordination  was  also 
taught  in  the  Nicene  period ;  and  at  this  day  we  eontesa  it  in 
the  B"icene  Creed  itself.  And  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  it 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  goes  fer  to  explain 
much  of  the  language  which  is  sometimes  held  to  be  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  is  in  reality  perfectly  consistent  with  the  broad  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  general  current  of  Church  language  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

(y)  For  that  truth  was  beyond  doubt  the  very  central  feature 
of  the  teaehing  of  the  ante-Nicene  Cliurch,  even  when  Chui'ch 
teachers  had  not  yet  recognised  all  that  it  necessarily  involved, 
and  Lad  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  truths  around  it  The  writers  whose  less- 
considered  expressions  ai-e  brought  forward  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion  do  not  sust^  it.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
Justin  may  be  quoted  by  those  who  push  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
to  the  denial  of  His  Personal  distinction  from  the  Father^,  no 
less  than  by  Arianiaers ;  so  also,  as  Petaviue  himself  admits^,  do 
both  Origen  and  Tertullian  anticipate  the  very  language  of  the 
Niceae  Creed.  Nor,  when  their  expressions  are  fairly  examined, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  writers  who  imported  the  philo- 
sophical category  of  the  Xdyoc  (i-SKiflerof  and  jrpo^upijtot  into 
Christian  theoli^y  did  really  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
eternal  Generation  of  the  Woi-d.  For  it  should  especially  be 
remarked  that  when  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was 
broadly  proposed  to  the  mind  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the 
answer  was  not  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  one.  Any  recognised 
assault  upiin  it  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  energetic 
protect.  When  Victor  of  Rome  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  his  censures  were  answered  either  by  open  remon- 
strance or  by  tacit  disregard,  throughout  Gaul  and  the  Easta. 
When  he  cut  off  Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
the  act  commanded  universal  acquiescence  ;  the  Christian  heart 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  '  the  God-denying  apostasy'  of  the 

J  Pctav.  de  Trin.  i.  6,  6.  '  Ibid.  i.  4,  6  ;  £,  3. 

'  Ens.  Hist.  Ecol  V,  24. 

[lect. 
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Wten  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  writing 
gainst  the  Sabellians,  was  charged  with 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature,  he  at  once 
addresBed  to  Dionysius  of  Eome  an  explanation  which  is  in  fact 
an  anticipation  of  the  language  of  Athanasius'^.  When  Paulus 
of  Samosata  appeared  in  one  of  the  first  sees  of  Christendom, 
the  universal  excitement,  the  emphatic  protests,  the  final,  mea- 
sured, and  solemn  condemnation  which  he  provoked,  proved  liow 
deeply  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  the  third  century.  Moreover,  unless  Christ's  absolute 
Godhead  had  been  thus  a  matter  of  Cathtjlic  belief,  the  rise 
of  such  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sabellianism  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Sabellianism  overstates  that  which  Arianism  denies, 
Sabellianism  presupposes  the  truth  of  Christ's  Godhead,  which, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  it  exaggerates  even  to  the  point  of  rejecting 
His  Personal  distinctness  from  the  Father.  If  the  belief  of  the 
ante-Nieene  Church  had  been  really  Arianizing,  Noetua  could 
not  have  appealed  to  it  as  he  did,  while  perverting  it  to  a  denial 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  in  the  Godhead^  ;  and  Arius  himself 
might  have  only  passed  for  a  representative  of  the  snbordina- 
tioniain  of  Origen,  and  of  the  literalism  of  Antioelj,  instead  of 
being  condemned  as  a  sopliistical  dialecticiau  who  had  broken 
altogether  with  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Church,  by 
daring  to  oppose  a  central  truth  of  her  unchanging  faith. 

The  idea  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  introduced  into  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  Cliurch  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  was  indeed  somewhat  adventurously  put 
forward  by  some  early  Humanitariana  Eefereuce  has  already 
been  made  iu  another  connection  to  an  important  passage,  which 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  This 
passage  enables  ua  to  observe  the  temper  and  method  of  treat- 
ment encountered  by  any  such  theory  in  ante-Wicene  times. 

The  Humanitarian  Artemon  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  mathematician;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  imported  into  the  Church  during  the 
episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  who  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Roman 
chair.  Now  if  this  story  could  have  been  substantiated,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  the  Church  was  the 

b  Eas.  Hiat.  EceL  v,  i8  ;  -rm  ipvuaSlou  hnnrTairiBs.     Epiiihan,  Hier.  54. 

«  See  St.  Atlian.  de  Sent  Dionysii,  c.  4,  sqq. 

"  St.  Hippol.  contr.  Hier.  Noeti,e.  1:   i  ii  LnlcTaTo  x(ya:e,''i:i  oli'  Kojibv 
uBiS,  la^i^ain  T^jf  X/mrTdc;'    See  ijsa  Epiphauius,  Hier,  ^ 7. 
Til] 
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ovgan  of  s.  continuous  and  not  yet  completed  revelation,  or  else 
that  the  doctrine  was  a  human  speculation  unwarrajitably  added 
to  the  simpler  creed  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  referred  meets  the  allegation  of  Artemon  by  denying 
it  point-blank.  'Perchance,'  he  archly  observes,  'what  they 
[the  Artemonites]  say  might  be  credible,  were  it  not  that  the 
HoJy  Scriptures  contradict  them  ;  and  then  also  there  are  works 
of  certain  brethren,  older  than  the  days  of  Victor,  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  ti-uth,  and  against  the  heresies  then 
prevailing.  1  speafe  of  Justin  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian  and 
Clement,  and  many  others,  by  all  of  whom  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  asserted.  For  who,'  he  continues,  '  knows  not  the 
works  of  Irenjeus  and  Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is 
announced  as  God  and  Man«  f  This  was  the  argument  upon 
which  the  Church  of  those  ages  instinctively  fell  back  when  she 
was  accused  of  adtling  to  her  creed.  Particular  writers  might 
have  understated  truth  ;  or  they  might  have  ventured  upon  ex- 
pressions requiring  explanation  ;  or  they  might  have  written 
economically  as  in  view  of  particular  lines  of  thought,  and  have 
been  construed  by  others  without  the  qualifications  which  were 
present  to  their  own  minds.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  continuous  drift  and  meaning  of  the  belief  around 
which  they  moved,  and  which  was  always  in  the  background  of 
their  ideas  and  langu^e.  There  could  be  no  room  for  the 
charge  that  they  had  invented  a  new  dogma,  when  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  had  tauglit  what  they  were  said  to  have  invented. 

III.  Of  the  objections  to  which  the  Homoousion  is  exposed 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  two  which  more  particularly 
demand  our  attention. 

(q)  '  Is  not  the  Homoousion,'  it  is  said,  '  a  development  %  Was 
it  not  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  sixty  years  before  it 
was  received  at  Nictea  %  Is  not  this  faet  indicative  of  a  forward 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  Church?  Does  it  not  shew  that  the 
tide  of  dogmatic  belief  was  rising,  and  that  it  covered  ground 
in  the  Nicene  age  which  it  had  deliberately  left  untouched  in 
the  age  preceding  1  And,  if  this  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  Church's  creed ;  why  should 
we  not  accept  the  latest  results  of  such  a  principle  as  un- 
equivocally as  we  close  with  its  earlier  results  %    If  we  believe 

«  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  iS.     It  is  probabln  that  St.  Hippoljtus  wrote  'Tlie 
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that  the  Nicene  decision  is  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  God 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  similar  belief  respeetmg  that 
proclamation  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  startled  Christendom  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  that  date  been  added  to  the  ofhcial  creed  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  V 

Here,  the  first  point  to  he  considered  turns  on  a  question  ot 
words.  What  do  we  mean  by  ft  doctrinal  development^_  Do  we 
mean  an  explanation  of  an  already  existing  idea  or  belief,  pre- 
sumably dvin--  to  that  belief  greater  precision  and  exactness  _m 
our  own  or  other  minds,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  its 
real  area' ?  Or  do  we  mean  the  positive  substantial  growth  ot 
the  belief  itself,  whether  through  an  enlai^ement  from  within, 
iust  as  the  acorn  developes  into  the  oak,  or  through  an  accretion 
from  without  of  new  intellectual  matter  gathered  around  it,  like 
the  aggrandisements  whereby  the  infiint  colony  develoiws  mto 
the  powerful  empire  % 

I  In  this  sense  a  Development  of  Doctrine  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 
When  the  life  of  the  individual  soul  is  rigorous  find  henlthy,  there  moat  be 
a  continuously  increasing  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  St  Jiug.  m  Joan.  Ev. 
Tract  liv  c  ^.d.K:  '  Crescat  ergo  Deus  qui  Bempec  perti^ctns  est^  crescac 
in  te.'  QuantS  enim  mads  intelliris  Deum,  et  quantb  magis  capifl,  videtur  m 
to  crescere  Deus  ;  in  se  autem  non  creacit,  sed  semper  periectns  est.  Intel- 
mX  hori  modiium;  inteffigis  hodi6  amplii.s.  intelli^s  eras  multb  amph&s: 
lumen  ipaun,  Dei  creseit  in  te;  ita  velut  Deus  crescit,  qui  semper  p^ectns 
manet.  Quemadroodmn  Bi  eurarontut  alicujua  oculi  ex  pristma  ciecitate,  et 
Sdperet  ridere  paululum  luds.  et  alia  die  plus  videret,  et  tertiS  d;e  amphUs, 
^«(^iUi  lui  ccsoero:  te  tamen^ecta  est.  sive  ip**  ^f!?';  =^™  ""^ 
yideat.  Sic  est  et  interior  homo  :  protcit  quidem  m  Deo,  et  Deua  n  .lb 
vidaar  crescere ;  ipse  tamen  minnitor,  «t  k  gior,4  suJ  decidat  et  ">  e^^m 
Dei  surgat.'  A  BOmewhat  analogous  progross  in  the  tuowledge  of  Truth, 
rec^vedVm  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  found  n  the  collecUye  Clmst,^  So- 
cLtv  Vincent-  Lerinens.  CommoDit.  c.  28  :  'Nnllusne  ag.b  in  Eedesift  Dei 
Sectus?  Habeaturplanfeetmaximus:  nam  qnisille  est  tarn  m,«iusbom.- 
Dibns,  tam  eioans  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur?  Crescat  igitur  opori:*t,  et 
multum  vehementerque  proficiat  iam  angulocum  quara  ommuiD,  tarn  nmus 
Cninis  quam  totiu^  ecSesia:  »tatum  «c  ssculorum  grad.bus,  .nteU,eent-fi 
Bdenlifl,  sapientii.'  Not  that  this  increasing  apprehension  of  the  true  *>"*  «nd 
Sum  of  the  truth  revealed  in  its  fulness  once  for  all  luTolves  any  additio,. 
toTsubtJaXn  from  that  one  unchanging  body  of  truth.  Commonit.  c  30 : 
'Fas  est  enim  ut  prisca  ilia  coelestls  philosophiie  dogmata  proceasu  tempona 
EK^rentur  limeutur,  poliantm.;  sed  nefes  est  ut  commutentur,  nefas  ut 
detmncenhir  nefas  ut  mutilentur.  Accipiant  licet  evideutiam.  lucem,  dis- 
tiSrmT'sed  reti»eant  neoesse  ost_plenitudinc»,  i-t^f '*»•«-•  I^P"^" 
[<.m  •  There  is  then  nO  real  increase  in  the  body  of  truth  committed  to  the 
Srch  but  only  a  clearer  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  force 
»^d  beings  of  that  truth  which  she  had  possessed  in  ita  eompleteuess 
Cn  t^fi^     With  some  few  drawbacks,  this  is  fsirly  stated  by  Stauden- 

roaier.     Wetzer  and  Welto's  Dicljon.  EncycL;  art  Dogme. 
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Now  if  it  be  asked,  which  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  word 
'development,' I  reply  that  we  ordinarily  mean  I)y  it  an  actual 
enlatgeinent  of  that  which  ia  said  to  be  developed.  And  in  tliat 
sense  I  proceed  to  deny  that  the  Homoousion  was  a  deve" 
ment.     It  was  not  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  a; 

oak  is  related  to  an  acorn.     Its  real  relation  to  their  teaol „ 

was  that  of  an  exact  aikd  equivalent  translation  of  the  language 
of  one  intellectual  period  into  the  language  of  another.  The 
New  Testament  had  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of 
natures  and  of  men!!,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spiritual  world'; 
that  He  is  the  world's  Legislator,  its  King  and  its  Judge  ^  \  that 
He  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts ',  the  Pardoner  of  sins  ",  the  Well- 
spring  of  life  "  ;  that  He  is  Giver  of  true  blessedness  and  salva- 
tion ",  and  the  Eaiser  of  the  dead  p  ;  it  distinctly  attributed  to 
Him  omnipresence  1,  omnipotence'',  omnisciences;  eternity', 
absolute  likeness  to  the  Father",  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father*,  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  due  to  the  FatherJ",  a  like 
claim  upon  the  trust ^,  the  faith"  and  the  lovel"  of  humanity. 
The  New  Testament  had  spoken  of  Him  as  the  Creator'  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  ^,  as  the  Lord  of  all  things,  as  the  King 
of  kings  e,  the  Distributor  of  all  graces  f  the  Brightness  of  the 

«  StJohn  V.  17;  St,Matt.viii.  3,  13;  ix.  6,  a,  25,  29;  St.  Johuiv.  50; 
V.  8.  This  power  over  nature  He  delegated  to  others ;  St.  Matt.  x.  \^Z  ; 
St.  Markivi.  ij;  St. Lulie  X.  1 7  ;  St.  John  x[y.  12  ;  Acts  jii.  6,  Ii,  ifi;  ix. 
34;  xvi.  18.  >■  St.  Matt  xxviii.  18-20;  St.  John  v.  21,  22;  xvii.  2. 

'  St.  Slatt,  TJi.  31,  23!  uiii,  18;  iivf.  64;  St.Jolin.  i.  51  ;  xi.  12,  &c. 

*  St.  Matt,  v.-™.;  si.  29,30;  xv.  18;  iriiL  19;  ssv.  34,40;  St.  John 
Viii.  36 ;  xiv.  21 ;  iv.  12 ;  3.x.  23,  &c. 

__  '  St  John  L  47-50  i  ii.  14,  25 ;   iv,  1 7,  iS  ;  vi.  ij,  70 ;  svi.  19,  32  ;  Rev. 

°>  St.  Matt.  ix.  1,  6  ;  St.  Luke  v.  20,  24  ;  vii.  48  :  xxiv.  47 ;  aaJ  St.  John 
II.  23,  wbere  He  delegates  the  absolving  power  to  others. 
"  St  John  iv.  13,  14;  y.  ai,  26,  40;  vi.  47,  51-58;  x.  28, 

*  St.Matt.  vii.  2isq,!St.Johnvi.39,  40;x.  28;  Actsiv.  i2;Heb.ii.to,i4. 
'  St.  John  v.  21,  25  ;  xi.  25,   Christ  raises  Himself  from  death  :  St.  John 

iL  19 ;  I.  iS.  q  Ibid.  iiL  13 ;  St  Matt,  sviii.  la, 

'  St.  Mart,  xjivui.  18  ;  PhiL  iii.  ai ;  Heb.  i,  3. 

*  St.  Matt.  li.  27;  St.  John  iii.  11-13;  ".46;  ".  '5;  Col.  ii.  3. 
t  St.  John  viii,  58;  xvii.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  8;  u.  8;  xsiL  li,  13. 

1  St.  John  T.  17,  19,  21,  26 ;  x.  28,  29 ;  siv.  7. 

»  Ibid,  X.  28,  30;  xiv,  10.  T  Ihid.  v.  53. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  1;  xvi.  3j;  Col.  i.  27;  St.  Matt.  nil.  21. 

*  St.  John  vi.  27;  1  St.  John  iii.  23;  Acts  xvi.  31  ;  si.  11. 

*  I  Cor.  xvi.  22;  St.  John  xiv.  23. 

"  St.  John  L  3;  Col.  i.  161  Heb.  i.  1,  10.        '  Col.  i,  17;  Ileb.  i.  3. 

*  Acts  s.  36  ;  Jude  4;  Rev.  svii.  14  ;  sii,  16. 
'  SLJolini.  12,  14,  16,  17;  2  Thess.  ii.  16. 
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embodied  in  the  Homoousion.  43y 

Father's  Glory  and  the  Impress  of  His  Being  "^ ;  as  being  in  tlie 
form  of  God  \  as  containing  in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  i,  as  being  Godk.  This  and  much  more  to  thu  same 
purpose  had  been  said  in  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore 
the  question  was  raised  whetlier  Jesus  Christ  w-as  or  was  not 
'of  one  substance  with'  the  Father,  it  became  clear  that  of  two 
courses  one  must  be  adopted.  Either  an  affirmative  answer 
must  be  "iven,  or  the  tejching  of  the  apostle'^  themselves  must 
be  esplamed  away  I.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  the  Nicene  fathers 
only  affirmed,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  fourth 
century,  what  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
popular  dialects  of  tlie  first.  If  then  the  Nicene  Council 
developed,  it  ^Tas  a  development  by  explanation.  It  was  a  deve- 
lopment which  placed  the  intrinsically  unchangeable  dogma, 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  new  intellectual  world  that  had  grown  up  around  Chris- 
tians in  the  fourth  century.  Whatever  vacillations  of  thought 
might  have  been  experienced  here  or  there,  whatever  doubtful 
expressions  might  have  escaped  from  theologians  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  no  real  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  meinmg 
of  the  original  teachers  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  true  drift 
and  main  current  of  the  continuous  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.  The  Nicene  divines  interpreted  in  a  now  language  the 
belief  of  their  first  fathers  in  the  feith.  They  did  not  enlai^e 
it ;  they  vehemently  protested  that  they  were  simply  pieservmg 
and  handing  on  what  they  had  received.  The  very  pith  of  their 
objection  to  Arianism  was  its  novelty  :  it  was  false  because  it 
was  of  recent  origin"".  They  themselves  were  forced  to  say  what 
they  meant  by  their  creed,  and  they  said  it.  Tlieir  explanation 
added  to  the  sum  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  language,  but  it 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  articles  in  the  Christian  faith :  the 
area  of  the  creed  was  not  enlai^ed.  The  Nicene  Council  did  not 
vote  a  new  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  which  He  had  not  before 


!■  Phil  ii.  6  '  Col.  ii.  g  ;  St.  John  i.  14,  ifi. 

v  St.  John  L  l;  Acts  js.  58;  Bom.  Lt.  5;  Titus  ii.  13;  1  St.  John  v.  20. 
Compare  Rom.  viU,  9-I1  with  Rom.  sW.  io-!J.  ,      ,      ,       „     , 

I  Mijhler,  Sjmbolik,  p.  610:  '  Wiiren  sie  (the  Socinians)  schSrffre  Denlier 
gewesen,  so  mussten  Bie  znr  Einsicht  getangen,  dasB,  wenn  daa  Kvangehi'in 
den  Sohn  als  eiii  personUohes  Wesen,  und  zngleich  ala  Gott  daretellt,  wia 
die  Socinianer  nirfil  laligneten  (Cluiat.  Relig.  inatitut.  bib!,  ftftt.  Pol.  torn.  1. 
p.  6!;5,  EawirdJoh.  i.  i ;  m.  ii  dtlrt.J.kein  anderes  Verhattnm  zwischen 
ihm  nnd  dem  Vab?r  deahhar  sei,al3  jenes,  welches  die  katholische  Kirclie  voa 
Anfang  an  geglaubt  hatte.'  "  Socr.  Hist.  Ecel,  i.  6. 
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possessed  :  it  defined  more  clearly  the  original  and  unalterable 
bases  of  that  supreme  place  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
He  had  held  in  the  thought  and  heart,  in  the  speculative  and 
active  life  of  Christendom. 

The  history  of  the  syinbo!  Homoousion  during  tlie  third 
century  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  position,  that 
its  adoption  at  Nictea  was  of  the  nature  of  an  accretive  develop- 
ment Already,  indeed,  Dionysius  and  others  (perhaps  Origen) 
had  employed  it  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  but  it  had 
heen,  so  to  speat,  disparaged  and  discoloured  hy  the  patronage 
of  the  Valentinians  and  the  Manichteans.  In  the  Catholic  theo- 
logy the  word  denoted  full  participation  in  the  absolute  self- 
existing  Individuality  of  Oodn.  Besides  this,  the  word  suggested 
the  distinct  personality  of  its  immediate  Subject ;  unless  it  had 
su^ested  this,  it  would  have  been  tautoiogous.  In  ordinary 
language  it  was  applied  to  things  which  are  only  similar  to  each 
other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds. 
No  such  abstraction  was  possible  in  the  contemplation  of  God. 
His  uva'ui  is  Himself,  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  One  ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  SiivoCaios  with  Him  is  to  be  internal  to  tliat  Uncreated 
Nature  Which  is  utterly  and  necessarily  separate  from  all  created 
beings.  But  the  Valentiniaus  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
relation  of  their  Mons  to  the  Divine  Pleroma ;  and  the  Mani- 
chwans  said  that  the  soul  of  man  was  o/ioouirioi'  ™  ©t^,  in  a 
materialistic  sense.  When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
these  Emanatist  doctrines,  the  Homoousion  implied  nothing 
higher  than  a  generic  or  specific  bond  of  unity*.  These  uses  of 
the  word  implied  that  oucria  itself  was  something  beyond  God, 
and  moreover,  as  was  suggested  by  its  Manichsan  associations, 
something  material  Paulus  of  Samosata  availed  himself  of  this 
depreciation  of  the  word  to  attack  its  Catholic  use  as  being  really 

"  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  defines  oCirfa  as  Trpay/ia  aieittapxTop,  fiij  S(6ntrov 
iripav  srpii  tV  fTov  odoTocriv,     Apud  Suicer.  in  voc.  oiuio. 

•>  'OnooilD-iot  propiTljr  means  of  the  same  nature— i.  e.  under  the  same 
general  nature  or  species.  It  is  applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus 
Aristotle  speaka  of  the  stars  hdng  A/mol'iTia  with  each  other.'  Newman, 
Arians,  p.  203.  ■  Valentinianism,'  he  aa^s  (p.  206),  'applied  the  word  to 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures  in  thia  its  original  pbiloaophical  sense.  The 
Blanichees  followed  ,  . .  ,  they  too  were  Enianatists,'  &o.  But  such  a  usage 
offends  ^ajnst  '  the  great  revealed  principle'  of  '  the  incommnnicable  . .  , 
Individuality  of  the  Divine  Essence :'  according  to  which  principle  Siioaiiruis, 
as  used  of  the  Son,  defined  Him  as  '  netessarily  included  in  That  Individuality.' 
See  Dr.  Newman's  valuable  note  on  St,  Athanasius'  Treatises,  i.  153,  note  a 
(Libr.  Fatk);  Ibid.  35,  note  ( ;  and  Soc.  i.  8. 
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materialistic  Paulus  argued  that  '  if  tlie  Father  and  the  Son 
were  inooun-ioi,  there  was  aome  common  oliria  in  wliich  they 
partook,'  higher  than,  and  'distinct  from,  the  Divine  Persons 
themselves  P.'  Firmilian  and  Gregory  were  bent,  not  upon  the 
philological  object  of  restoring  the  word  ifiootlffiot  to  its  real 
sense,  but  upon  the  religious  duty  of  asserting  the  true  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  language  the  meaning  of  which 
would  he  plain  to  their  contemporaries.  The  Nicene  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to 
vindicate  for  the  word  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaffected  by  any 
Emanatist  gloss ;  and  aecordingly,  in  their  hands  it  protected 
the  very  truth  which  at  Antioch,  sixty  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  obscured,  St.  Athanasiua  tells  us  that  'the  fathers  who 
deposed    the    Samosatene    took   the  word    Homoousion  in  a 

corporeal  sense.    For  Paulus  sophisticated  by  saying  that  if 

Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  there  must  necessarily 
he  three  substances,  one  which  was  prior  and  two  others  spring- 
ing from  it.  Therefore,  with  reason,  to  avoid  that  sophism  of 
Paulus,  the  fathers  said  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial,  that 
is,  that  He  was  not  in  that  relation  to  the  Father  which  Paulus 
had  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  St.  Athanasius, 
'those  who  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  saw  through  the  cunning 
of  Paulus,  and  considered  that  in  things  incorporeal,  especially 
in  God,  "consubstantial"  did  not  mean  what  he  had  supposed; 

so  they,  knowing  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Substance 

with  reason  called  Him  consubstantial  1.'  Paulus,  as  a  subtle 
and  hardheaded  dialectician,  had  contrived  to  impose  upon  the 
term  a  sense,  which  either  made  the  Son  an  inferior  being  or 
else  destroyed  the  Unity  of  God.  He  used  the  word,  as  St. 
Hilary  says,  as  mischievously  as  the  Arians  rejected  the  use  of  if; 
while  the  fathers  at  Antioch  set  it  aside  from  a  motive  as  loyal 

P  Newman,  Arians,  p.  JOg.     See  the  whole  passage. 

t  St.  Athan.  De  Synodis,  §  45  ;  ef.  Cave,  Hist.  Ut.  i.  134.  '  Non  aliud 
dicit  Athanasina  quam  Paulum  es  detorto  Catholicoram  vocabulo  sophistjcum 
argumentum  contra  Christi  Divinitatem  excogitasse ;  nempe,  nisi  confiteremur 
Christum  exhomine  Deum  factum  ease,  aequereturipsum  Patri  esse  inooioioi', 
ftc  proinde  ires  esse  substantias,  unam  quidem  primariam,  duas  _es  ill*  deri- 
Tatas  :  iroDjiaTiiius  enim  et  crasao  sensn  vocabulucn  accepit,  quaai  in  essentia 
divinS,  perinde  ae  in  rebus  corpoteis  usu  venit,  ut  ab  unS  substantia  altera, 
esqoe  diversa,  derivetur.  Qnocirca,  ne  hao  voce  bieretiia  ulterida  abuterentur, 
silentio  sopprimendam  oensuerunt  patres  Antiocheni ;  non  qnod  Catholicum 
TOds  sensum  damnarenf,  sed  ut  omnem  saphisticfe  cavillandi  occasionem 
hjereticia  prseiiperent,  ut  ex  Athanasio,  Basilio,  aliisque,  abunde  liquet.' 

'  St.  Hil.  de  Syn.  86  ;  '  Malfe  Homoousion  Samosatenus  coofesaus  est,  sed 
nunqnam  melius  Ariani  negavennt.' 

vn] 
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to  Catholic  truth  aa  was  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  at  Nicteaa. 
Langnase  is  worth,  after  all,  just  what  it  means  to  those  who 
use  it.  Origen  Lad  rejected  and  Tertullian  had  defended  the 
■npoSoKri  from  an  identical  theological  motive  ;  and  the  opposite 
lines  of  action,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and  Nictea 
respectively,  are  so  far  from  proying  two  distinct  beliefs  respect- 
ing the  liiglier  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  closely  examined, 
they  exhibit  an  absolute  identity  of  creed  and  purpose  brought 
fiiee  to  face  witji  two  distinct  sets  of  intellectual  circumstances. 
The  faith  and  aim  of  the  Church  was  one  and  unchanging.  But 
the  question,  whether  a  particular  symbol  would  represent  her 
mind  with  practical  accuracy,  received  an  answer  at  Antioch 
which  would  have  been  an  en-or  at  Nicffia.  The  Church  looked 
hard  at  the  Homoousion  at  Antioch,  when  heresy  had  perverted 
its  popular  sense ;  and  she  set  it  aside.  She  examined  it  yet 
moi-e  penetratingly  at  Nica» ;  and  from  then  until  now  it  has 
been  the  chosen  symbol  of  hor  unalterable  feith  in  the  literal 
Godhead  of  her  Divine  Head. 

Therefore  between  the  imposition  of  the  Homoousion  and  the 
recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  is  no  real 
correspondence.  It  is  not  inei-ely  that  the  latter  is  accepted  only 
by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Cliurch,  and  was  promulgated  by 
an  authority  whose  modern  claims  the  lathers  of  Nicaea  would 
have  regarded  with  sincere  astonishment.  The  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  still  more  fundamental;  it  lies  in  the  substance 
of  the  two  definitions  respectively.  The  Nicene  fathers  did  but 
assert  a  trutli  which  had  been  held  to  be  of  primary,  vital  import 
irom  the  first ;  they  asserted  It  in  terms  which  brought  it  vividly 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  their  day.  They  were  explaining  old 
truth ;  they  were  not  setting  forth  as  truth  that  which  had  before 
been  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  i-ceent  definition  asserts  that  an 
hypothesis,  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  vehemently  maintained  and  as  vehe- 
mently controverted*  by  theologians  of  at  least  equal  claims 
to  orthodoxy,  ia  a  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  to  be  received  by  all 
who  would  receive  the  true  feith  of  the  Eedeemer,  In  the  one 
ease  an  old  truth  is  vindicated  by  an  explanatory  reassertion ;  in 
the  other  the  assertion  of  a  new  fact  is  added  to  the  Creed.    The 

■  Routh,  ltd.  Sficr.  iii.  jljo,  ed,  1846,  See  too  Dr.  Newman's  note  t,  in 
St.  Atlianaaius'  Select  Treatises,  i.  p,  166.     (Oxf.  Libr,  Path.). 

<  Cf.  especially  the  treatise  of  the  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada, 
Cftrciinal  de  Tnrrecreniata,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Veritate  Conceptionis  B. 
Virginis.  ltom»,  15+7,  410.   It  ia  exceedinglj  race.  Cf.  note  G  in  App. 
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Nicene  fathers  only  maintained  in  the  language  of  their  day 
the  original  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  :  hut  the  qu^tion 
whether  the  Conception  of  Maiy  was  or  was  not  sinless  is  a 
distinct  question  of  fact,  standiuR  by  itself,  with  no  necessary 
bearing  upon  her  office  in  the  economy  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
not  related  in  the  way  of  an  explanatory  vindication  to  any 
originally  revealed  truth  beyond  it.  It  ia  one  thing  to  reassert 
the  revealed  Godhead  of  Jesus ;  it  is,  in  principle,  a  fundament- 
al!y  distinct  thing  to  'decree  a  new  honour'  to  Mary.  Ihe  Wi- 
cene  decision  is  the  act  of  a  Chnrch  believing  itself  commissioned 
to  guard  a  body  of  truth  which  had  been  delivered  from  heaven 
in  its  integrity,  once  for  all.  The  recent  definition  appears  to 
presuppose  a  Church  which  can  do  more  than  guai-d  the  ancient 
fiiith,  which  is  empowered  to  make  actual  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  revealed  certainties,  which  is  the  organ  no  less  than  the 
recipient  of  a  continuous  revelation  t.  It  is  one  thmg  to  say 
that  language  has  changed  its  value,  and  that  a  particular  term 
which  was  once  considered  misleading  will  now  serve  to  vindicate 
an  acknowledged  truth;  it  is  another  thing  to  claim  the  power  of 
transfiguring  a  precarious  and  contradicted  opinion,  resting  on 


of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Ld  which  will  oommand  the  assent  of  EngliBh  Chorch- 
men  The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  BuU,  •  sedohi  depositonim  apad  se 
degmatan.  mistos,  .t  vindei.  nihil  in  hi.  nnqasn,  permatat,  aihJ  nnnait 
niftil  <afdi*,  sed  omni  indnstriS  yfeteta  lidcliter  sapient^qno  tractando  si  qah 
SqSs  iafotnU.  sant,  ot  Patran,  «do,  ae.lt,  it.  lim«e  esp.Ur.  atndet, 
"  pAe.  ill.  co.le.tis  doctm.  dogmata  «clpl.nt  .ndentam  la.e»,  disOnc. 
tionem,  sed  rctineaat  plenltudinem,  hitegntatcm,  piopnetatem,  ^  ™  aoo 
tanlum  gmet.  nescut,  in  eedea,  scilicet  dogmatt.  wdem  s.nai  rtde»,ao 
■SuntiS,'  p.  II.  Bnt  the  q.eslion  i.  .hethe,,  if  the  pnnopl.  thas  staled 
hShS  ,iUj  adhered  to,  tie  l„««>h,t.  Con.plicn  of  the  Blessed  V.^n 
llatj  caald  ha.o  h^m  deHned  to  he  an  arUde  of  nectar,  hi.th  "  "  "S 
thing  to  prepose  a  ne.  and  nec...,y  deHmOon  or  eiplan.tton  of  .  Ijalii 
.m4  ha.  been  confessed  fioa,  the  htst  i  it  1.  another  thmg  to  s.j  Ih-t  •  IjJ, 
the  tmlh  of  .hich  h«  hson  .antrovert.^  by  a  ms  of  ->"■  "''J"  '»'•" 
aatlioritv  is  now  so  certahi  that  it  mnat  be  receivesl  as  matter  of  finth.  bhoald 
"iSe-'nlbli  addif  of  the  Bnll,  alone  ha.a  »«c.d  to  render  the  dehijiOon 
Cnposable  1  See  Oh»r™tions  d'un  Th&logi.n  .nr  hi  Bnil.de  Pi.  IX,  rektivo 
Tl.  Sniptlon  do  la  Mnf  Tierga.  PiU  iSss,  PP-  -filS  i  ^  '^"■'."t,^ 
rimmacalJe  Con»pUcn  do  hi  Sainta  Yioii.  ne  pent  dm.nn  dogma  do  foi. 
iTS  fAbbi  Laborda,  Paris,  l8s«,  PP-  W-Sj.  .  »"  *".  "«*'"\"S 
the  Immacahite  Cn«ption  of  th.  Blessed  Vngm  i.  a  cerU.alj  of  ftith.b. 
reaUy  rested  apon  any  other  gronnd,  tbaa  »i  a...mpOon  la  "c  ""Jf" 
Cbn^  of  some  power  to  discern  and  prochiim  trath.  which  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ? 
Til]  ■' 
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no  direct  scriptural  or  primitive  tcBtimony,  and  impugned  in 
■terms  by  writers  of  the  date  and  authority  of  Aquinas  ",  into  a 
certainty,  claiming  submission  from  the  faith  of  Christendom  on 
nothing  less  than  a  Divine  authority.  There  is  then  no  real  rea- 
son for  the  statement  that  those  who  now  reject  the  Immaculate 
Conception  would  of  old  have  irejected  the  Homoousion,  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  those  who  bow  with  implicit  faith  before 
the  Nicene  decision  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to 
yield  the  same  deference  of  heart  and  thought  to  the  most 
modem  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
Catholic  Christendom. 

(3)  But  it  may  be  rejoined  r  '  "VVhy  was  a  fresh  definition 
deemed  needful  at  Nicaea  at  all  %  Why  could  not  the  Church  of 
the  Nicene  age  have  contented  herself  with  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  earlier  days? 
Why  was  the  thought  of  Christendom  to  be  saddled  with  a 
metaphysical  symbol  which  at  least  transcends,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  first  faith  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  V 

(i)  Now  the  answer  is  simply  as  follows.  In  the  Arian  age 
it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  because  the 
Arians  had  contrived  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  Name  of  God  so  completely  as  to  apply  that  sacred 
word  to  a  creature  ?.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  deemed  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifference  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  it 
would  have  been  a  practical  error  to  have  insisted  on  the  truth 
of  His  real  Divinity,  and  an  equivocal  expression  might  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been,  not 
the  school  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  make 
knowledge  the  food  and  stimulant  of  love,  but  a  world-wide  de- 
hating  eliib,  '  ever  seeking  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,'  it  would  then  have  been  desirable  to  keep  this  and 
all  other  fundamental  questions  open''.     Perhaps  in  that  case 

■  Sum.  Th.  iii.  a.  27,  q.  a :  '  B.  Vii^  conti^^it  quidem  ori^nale  pcdcatum, 
sed  ab  eo  fuit  mundata  antequam  ex  utero  nasceretur.'  Cf.  St.  Bernard.  Ep. 
1 74 ;  Dorandus,  Rationale  Divinorum  OfGciorum,  vii.  7.  4 ;  St.  Bomiveatur. 
Sent.  iii.  Dist.  3,  pars  i.  art.  i.  quast.  2. 

1  In  the  same  waj  modem  Socinians  '  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.' 
Channing,  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
361.  Yet  they  also  believe  that  Christ  'is  a  Being  distinct fiom  the  one 
God.'  tbid.  p.510.  Soohaconfeaaionof  Christ's 'Divinity' implies  of  course 
no  more  than  might  ha  sud  of  St.  John,  and  shews  how  completely  language 
may  be  emptied  of  its  original  value. 

'  See  the  letter  addressed  in  Constantine's  name  to  St.  Alexander  and  to 
[  LECT. 
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the  Nicene  decision  might  with  truth  have  been  described  as  the 
oi  at  st  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  Christendom.'  But 
th  Char  h  believed  herself  to  possess  a  revelation  from  God, 
e  nt  al  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  soul  of  man.  She 
furthe  believed  that  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
1  arly  r  vealed  truth  of  such  fundamental  and  capital  import, 
that  d  reed  from  it,  the  creed  of  Christendom  must  perish 
outright  Plainly  therefore  it  was  the  Church's  duty  to  assert 
this  trutli  in  such  language  as  might  be  unmistakably  expressive 
of  it.  Now  this  result  was  secured  by  the  Homoousion.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  first  imposition,  and  it  has  been  ever  since, 
a  perfect  criterion  of  real  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  It 
excluded  the  Ariau  sense  of  the  word  God,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox.  How  much  it  meant  was 
proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  then  encountered,  and  by  the 
subsequent  eiForts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  or  to  evade 
it.  The  sneer  of  Gibbon  about  the  iota  which  separates  the 
semi-Axiau  irora  the  Catholic  symbol  (Homoiousion  from  Homo- 
ousion) is  naturally  repeated  by  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
was  really  at  stake  beyond  the  emptiest  of  abstractions,  and  who 
can  speak  of  the  fourth  century  as  an  age  of  meaningless  logo- 
machies. But  to  men  who  are  concerned,  not  with  words,  but 
with  the  truths  which  they  enshrine,  not  with  the  mere  historic 
setting  of  a  great  struggle,  but  with  the  vital  question  at  issue 
in  it,  the  full  importance  of  the  Nicene  sjnnbol  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  difference  between  Homoiousion  and  Homoousion 
convulsed  the  world  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  that  difference 
lay  the  whole  question  of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  actual  Divinity.  If  in  His  Essence  He  was  only  like  God, 
He  was  still  a  distinct  Being  from  God,  and  therefore  either 
created,  or  {per  impossibile)  a  second  God.  In  a  great  ei^age- 
ment,  when  man  after  man  is  laid  low  in  defence  of  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  it  might  seem  to  a  bystander,  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  war,  a  prodigious  absurdity  that  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  life  should  be  incurred  for  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  parti- 
cular hue ;  and  he  might  make  many  caustic  epigrams  at  the 
expense  of  the  stru^ling  and  suffering  combatants.  But  a 
soldier  would  tell  him  that  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  honour 
and  prowess  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  is  not  dying  for  a  few 


Alius  (Soc.  i.  7),  in  wMch  the  b 
insists  '  that  tlie  points  at  issue  . 
p.  20.   Neale,  Hist.  Alex.  L  1 34. 
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yards  of  coloured  raftterial,  but  for  the  moral  and  patriotic  idea 
Tvhich  the  material  represents.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  not  the  slave  of  language,  who  had  his  eye  upon  ideas, 
truths,  facts,  and  who  made  language  submissively  do  their 
work,  that  man  was  the  great  St.  Athanasius.  He  advocated 
the  Homoousion  at  Nicfea,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  symbol  and  safeguard  of  the  treasure 
of  truth  committed  to  the  Church  :  but  years  afterwards,  he 
declined  to  press  it  upon  such  of  the  semi-Arians  as  he  knew  to 
be  at  heart  sincerely  loyal  to  the  truth  which  it  protected ». 
And  during  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  experience  has  not 
shewn  that  any  lai^e  number  of  real  believers  in  our  Saviour's 
Godhead  have  objected  t-o  the  Nicene  statement;  while  its 
ef&cacy  in  guarding  against  a  lapse  into  Arian  error  has  amply 
confirmed  the  far-sighted  wisdom,  which,  full  of  jealousy  for  the 
iiffhtful  honour  ot  Jesus li,  and  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men, 
has  incorporated  it  foi  ever  with  the  most  authoritative  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  possessed  by 
Chiiitendom 

(2)  It  may  indeed  be  ui^ed  that  freedom  from  creeds  is 
ideally  and  in  the  abstiact  the  highest  state  of  Christian  com- 
munion It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  public  confession  of  faith 
will  produce  m  half  earnest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and 
mechanical  demotion,  that  the  exposure  of  the  most  sacred 
truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  scepticism  and 
irreverence  of  those  who  ai'e  strangers  to  its  essence  will  lead  to 
inevitable  ribaldry  and  scandal.  But  it  is  sufBcient  to  reply 
that  these  liabilities  do  not  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
'  form  of  sound  words,'  since  formalists  will  be  formal,  and 
sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without  it.  And  those  who 
depreciate  creeds  among  us  now,  do  not  really  mean  to  recom- 
mend that  truth  should  he  kept  hidden,  as  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  the  secret  mind  of  the  Church  ;  they  have  far  other  purposes 

"  De  Synod.  41:  OpSt  8e  toi-s  iTroSfXo^fi'otpj  to  pXv  iXKa  Tit^To  t&v  Iv 
NijfBiif  ■ypn^en-mj',  Hep!  Bf  imvav  rb  'OtioainTioir  afi^.,SiAAc»Ta!,  XP^  C^  ^' 

ir»^!  ix^pot's  Siaxtiaeai ah\'  is  iStX^i  wpos  6Sf\<povs  ^oAfyd^efln,  Tftf 

niriiy  Itiy  vf'!"  Siiij'oiai'  Ix""'"'^'  "*p'  3*  to  ivaiui  /uli'oi' SioTiifoiTat Oi 

Hmcpilii  iiaii'  &7riiS4(aaeai  Kal  t!jc  tov  'Onomnrlou  \t^ii'.  He  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  Homoousion  iti  its  Nicene  sense  is  intended  to  guard  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  as  being  uncreated.    Ibid.  39,  45,  4S,  54. 

I"  St.  Athanasius'  '  zeal  for  the  Consubstantiality  had  its  root  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Con  SUBSTANTIAL.  He  felt  that  in  tho  Nicene  dogma  were  involved 
the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  hfe  of  Christiaiiity.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  149. 
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in  view.  Eousseiu  might  diiw  pictures  of  the  superiority  of 
simple  primitive  sa%a«e  hfe  to  the  eneryated  ciMlization  of 
Paris ;  but  it  would  not  hare  been  prudent  m  the  Pansnns  fit 
the  end  of  the  U^^t  century  to  have  attempted  a  return  ti  the 
barbaric  hte  of  their  ance&tors  who  had  roamed  as  happy 
sav^ea  in  the  great  foiests  of  Eur  je  The  Lat  tudmanans 
who  suggest  that  the  Church  mi^ht  di  pense  with  the  Cathohc 
creeds,  advise  us  to  revert  to  the  detcni-elessness  of  ecdesiastical 
childhood.  But,  alas !  they  cannot  guarantee  to  us  ite  innocence, 
or  its  immunjti<s.  "We  could  not,  if  we  would,  reverse  the 
thought  of  centuries,  and  ignore  the  questions  which  heresy  has 
opened,  and  which  have  been  oacumenically  decided.  We  might 
not  thus  do  despite  to  the  kindly  providence  of  Him,  "Who,  mth 
the  temptations  to  fiiith  that  came  with  the  predestined  course 
of  history,  has  in  the  creeds  opened  to  us  such  '  a  way  to  escape 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  them.' 

Certainly  if  toil  and  suffering:;  confer  a  value  on  the  object 
which  they  earn  or  preserve  ;  if  a  country  prizes  the  liberties 
which  were  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens ;  if  a  man 
rejoices  in  the  honour  which  he  lias  kept  unstained  at  the  risk 
of  life  ;  then  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  of  Chi-istendom, 
should  cling  with  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  love  to  the  great  Nicene 
confession  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  the  Nioene  definition 
was  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  agonized  Church  by  a  denial  of 
the  truth  on  which  was  fed,  then  as  now,  her  inmost  life.  In 
the  Arian  heresy  the  old  enemies  of  the  Gospel  converged  as  for 
a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  achieve  its  destruction.  The 
carnal,  gross,  external,  Judaizing  spirit,  embodied  in  the  fngid 
literalism  of  the  school  ofAntioch;  the  Alexandrian  dialectics, 
substituting  philosophical  placita,  for  truths  of  faith;  nay, 
Paganiem  itself,  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  but  anxious  to 
take  the  life  of  its  conqueror  by  private  assassination ; — these 
were  the  forces  which  reappeared  in  Arianism".  It  was  no  mere 
exasperation  of  rhetoric  which  saw  Porphyry  in  Arius,  and 
which  -compared  Constantius  to  Diocletian.  The  life  of  Athana- 
sius  after  the  Nicene  Council  might  well  have  been  lived  before 
the  Edict  of  Milan.     Arianism  was  a  political  force ;  it  ruled  at 

=  St.  Greg.  Nyssa.  contr.  Ennom.  xii.  p.  TiS.  Arianiam  is  *  t^j  "IpuSailfSt 
k^iry,,  ^uvinm^,  ix-'-'i  ■"  ™!  Tfi,  'EAA^rmiii  iflrf«.  So  St  Gregory 
Niffliani.  (Orat.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  16)  desmbes  the  Arian  cnnct-ption  of  the  Uivioe 
Nature  as  marked  by  an  'Io«Sai«)(  irfvla.  meaning  the  hard  nhstriict  mono- 
theism of  the  later  Jewish  creed.  QiioW  by  Baur,  Lebre  von  der  Dreiemig- 
keit.  L  pp.  352,  353,  note. 
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court.     Arianism  was   a  philosophical  disputant,  and  was  at 


home  in  the  schools.     Arianism  was,  i  ,      . 

it  bad  verees  and  epigrammatic  arguments  for  the  r 
the  people ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  ^  which  is 
classical,  has  described  its  extraordinary  Buccess  among  the 
lower  orders.  ITever  was  a  heresy  stronger,  more  versatile, 
more  endowed  with  all  the  apparatus  of  controversy,  more  sure, 
aB  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  future  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
long,  desperate  struggle,  by  which  the  original  faith  of  Christ 
conquered  this  fierce  and  hardy  antagonist.  At  this  day  the 
Creed  of  Niorea  is  the  living  proof  of  the  Church's  victory  e ;  and 
as  we  confess  it  we  should,  methinks,  feel  somewhat  of  the  fire 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  some  measure  of  that  fresh  glow  of 
thankfulness,  which  is  due  to  God  after  a  great  deliverance, 
although  wrou<rlit  out  in  a  distant  age.  To  unbelief  this  creed 
may  bl  only  an  ecclesiastical  <  test,'  only  an  additional '  incubus 
weighin"  down  '  honest  religious  thought.'  But  to  the  children 
of  fMtli,''the  Nieene  confession  must  ever  furnish  the  welcome 
expression  of  their  most  cherished  conviction.  Let  us  hence- 
forth repeat  it,  at  those  most  solemn  moments  when  the  Church 
puts  it  into  our  mouths,  with  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  Not  as  if  it  were  the  mere  trophy  of  a  con- 
troversial victory,  or  the  dry  embodiment  of  an  abstract  truth 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  should  we  welcome  this  glorious 

a  See  Dr.  Newmon'a  translation  of  it  in  Atlian.  Treatises,  i.  213,  note  a: 
'  Men  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  mere  meclianics,  off-liana  dogmatiata 

in  theology,    servants   too,   and    slaTes   that  have   b««n   flogged 

are  sok mn  with  ns  and  philosophical  about  things  incomprebeneible. . .  Ask 
abont  pence,  and  he  will  diacnss  the  Generate  and  Ingenerate ;  inquire 
the  price  of  bread,  he  answers,  "  Greater  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  suh- 
iect ;  '*  say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you,  and  he  detines  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing.'  SeealsoSt.Athan.  Oral.  Ari.i.  IJ,  on  the  profane  questions 
put  to  bojs  and  women  in  the  Agora ;  and  Ibid.  4  aqq.  on  the   Thalia   of 

•  The  stress  here  lud  upon  (he  Nicene  Creed  will  not  be  snpposed  l« 
imply  forgetfolness  of  the  great  claims,  in  its  due  place,  of  the  symbol 
Quittm«.i.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  eud  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is,  m  his 
kidgment.  'heretical  in  the  omission  or  implirit  denial  of  the  Filial  subordina- 
tion  in  the  Godhead,  Which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nieene  Creed.'  (Tahle-Talk, 
p  41  )  But  when  the  Atiianasian  Creed  asserts  that  the  Son  is  '  of  the 
Father,'  it  virtually  affirms  the  Subordination  ;  and  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
calls  the  Son -Very  God' and  'Consubstantial,' it  emphatically  confesses  the 
CoequaUty.  Coleridge's  judgment  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  tiiat 
;he  Nicene  Creed  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Subordination  in  which  tiie  Nicene 
Council  would  assuredly  have  detected  Arianism.  See  Bright,  Sermons  ot  tit. 
Leo,m.te,99.  ^^^^ 
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creed  to  our  hearts  and  li]>s.  Euther  let  us  greet  jt,  as  the 
intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faith  in  our  in- 
most souls  from  the  profanation  of  error;  as  the  good  angel 
who  warns  us  that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very 
ante-chaml.cr  of  a  Divine  Pretence;  as  a  mother's  voice  re- 
minding us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  love  and  adoration, 
which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesiis 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 
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LECTURE   VIII. 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  OUR 
LOBD'S  DIVINITY. 


Of  kte  years  we  have  been  familiarized  with  cautions  and 
protests  against  what  Las  been  termed  by  way  of  disparagement 
'Inferential  Theology.'  And  no  one  would  deny  that  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of 
hasty,  unwarrantable,  and  misleading  inferences.  False  con- 
clusions have  been  di'awn  from  true  premisses  ;  and  verj'  doubt- 
ful or  false  premisses  have  been  occasionally  assumed  if  not 
asserted  to  be  true.  Moreover,  some  earnest  believers  liave 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  a  subject-matter  such  as  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  they  are  confessedly  below  truth  and  not  above  it. 
They  have  forgotten  that  it  is  given  us  here  to  see  a  part  only, 
and  not  the  whole.  In  reality  we  can  but  note  the  outskirts  of 
a  vast  economy,  whose  body  and  substance  stretch  far  away  from 
our  gaze  into  infinitude.  Many  an  intercepting  truth,  not  the 
less  true  because  nnseen  and  unsuspected,  ought  to  arrest  the 
hardy  and  confident  logic,  which  insists  upon  this  or  that 
particular  conclusion  as  following  necessarily  upon  these  or 
those  premisses  of  which  it  is  already  in  possession.  But  tills 
caution  has  not  always  been  kept  in  view.  And  when  once 
pious  affection  or  devout  imagination  have  seized  the  reins  of 
religious  thought,  it  is  easy  for  individuals  or  schools  to  wander 
far  from  the  beaten  paths  of  a  clear  yet  sober  faith,  into  some 
theological  wonderland,  the  airiest  creation  of  the  livdiest  fancy, 
where,  to  the  confusion  and  unsettlement  of  souls,  the  wildest 
fiction  and  the  highest  truth  may  be  inextricably  intertwined  in 
an  entanglement  of  hopeless  and  bewildering  disorder, 

[lect. 
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But  if  this  should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  fonow  that 
theology  is  in  no  sense  '  inferentiaL'  Within  certain  limits,  and 
under  due  guidance, '  inference'  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of 
theolt^.  The  primal  records  of  revelation  iteelf,  as  we  find 
them  in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential ;  and  it  is  at  least 
the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal  these  revealed 
inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  malte  the  most  of  them. 
The  illuminated  reason  of  the  collective  Church  has  for  ages 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  original  materials  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  thus  has  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science 
of  theology.  What  is  theology,  but  a  continuous  series  of  ob- 
served and  systematized  inferences,  respecting  God  in  His 
Nature  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn  from  premisses 
which  rest  upon  God's  authority?  Do  you  say  that  no  'in- 
ference' is  under  any  circumstances  legitimate ;  that  no  one 
truth  in  theology  necessarily  implies  another ;  that  the  Christian 
mind  ought  to  preserve  in  a  jealous  and  sterile  isolation  each 
proposition  that  can  be  extracted  from  Scripture  T  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  several  truths  of  the  Christian  creed  are  so 
many  separate,  unfi-uitfiil,  unsnggestive  dogmas,  having  no 
traceable  relations  towards  each  other  1  Do  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  revealed  truth  involves  nothing  that  is  not 
seen  plainly  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  terms  which 
express  it?  Do  you,  in  your  inmost  thought,  regard  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  as  so  many  barren  abstractions,  which  a 
merely  human  speculation  on  divine  things  has  from  age  to  age 
drawn  out  into  form  and  system  1  If  so,  of  course  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  deprecate  any  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  worth  and 
consequences  of  these  abstractions  ;  you  deprecate  it  as  in- 
terfering with  moral  and  practical  interests ;  you  deem  an 
inferential  theology  alite  illusory  and  mischievous.  If  here  I 
touch  the  bottom  of  your  thought,  at  least,  my  brethren,  I  admit 
its  consistency;  but  then  your  original  premiss  is  of  a  character 
to  put  you  out  of  all  relations  with  the  Christian  Church,  except 
those  of  fundamental  opposition.  The  Christian  Church  believes 
that  God  has  really  spoken ;  and  she  assumes  tliat  no  subject 
can  have  a  higher  practical  interest  for  man  than  a  consideration 
of  the  worth  and  drift  of  what  He  has  said.  Of  course  no  one 
would  waste  his  time  upon  systematizing  what  he  believed  to  be 
only  a  series  of  abstract  phantoms.  And  if  a  man  holds  a  doc- 
trine with  so  slight  and  doubtful  a  grasp  that  it  illuminates 
nothing  within  him,  that  it  moves  nothing,  that  it  leads  on  to 
nothing  beyond  itself,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  forfeit  it  altogether. 
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Wc  scan  anxiously  and  cross-question  keenly  only  that  wliicli  we 
really  possess  and  cterish  as  solid  tnitJi :  a  living  faith  is  pretty 
certain  to  draw  inferences.  The  seed  which  has  not  shrivelled 
up  into  an  empty  husk  cannot  but  sprout,  if  you  place  it  beneath 
the  sod ;  the  living  belief,  which  has  really  been  implanted  in 
the  soil  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  thoughtfiil  and 
earnest  man.  If  you  would  arrest  the  growth  of  the  seed,  yon 
must  cut  it  off  from  contact  with  the  soil,  and  so  in  time  you 
must  kill  it :  you  may,  for  awhile,  isolate  a  religious  conviction 
by  some  violent  moral  or  intellectual  process ;  but  be  sure  that 
the  conviction  which  cannot  germinate  in  your  heart  and  mind 
is  already  condemned  to  death". 

If  theology  is  inferential,  she  infers  under  guidance  and  within 
restricted  limits.  If  the  eccentric  reasonings  of  individual  minds 
are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  the  consent  of  many  minds,  of 
many  ages,  of  many  schools  and  orders  of  thought,  may  com- 
mand at  least  a  respectful  attention.  If  we  reject  conclusions 
drawn  professedly  from  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  really 
enlarging  instead  of  explaining  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  reject  inferences  which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  which 
exhibit  the  hearing  of  one  revealed  truUi  upon  another.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of  inference 
in  theological  enquiry.  Such  '  inference'  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  It  raises  this  feature  to  pro- 
minence ;  it  throws  that  into  the  shade.  It  places  language  to 
which  a  too  servile  literalism  might  have  attributed  the  highest 
force,  in  the  lower  rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol ;  it  elicits 
pregnant  and  momentous  truths  fr«m  incidents  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  been 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  significance. 

To-day  we  reach  the  term  of  those  narrow  limits  within  which 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  in  itself  exhaustless  have  been  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed.  And  it  is  natural  for  any 
earnest  man  to  ask  himself — 'If  I  believe  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
what  does  this  belief  involve  %  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  faith 
can  be  for  me  a  dead  abstraction,  having  no  real  influence  upon 
my  daily  life  of  thought  and  action  ?  If  this  great  doctrine  be 
true,  is  there  not,  when  I  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  besides  proving  it  ?     Can  it  be  otlier  than  a 

Sec,  on  this  point.  University  Sermons,  by  Rer.  R.  Scott,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  pp.  174-17G.  The  rejection  of  'inferential  theology'  whs 
a  charactenstic  feature  of  ijitdducedsm. 
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practical  folly,  to  have  ascertained  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  thea  to  consign  so  momentous  a  conclusion  to  a  respectful 
oblivion  in  some  obscure  comer  of  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
bound  hut  disused  hook  that  could  only  ornament  the  shelvea  of 
a  lihrary  1  Must  I  not  rather  enshrine  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
my  soul'a  life?  Must  I  not  contemplate  it,  nay,  if  it  may  be, 
penetrate  it,  feed  on  it  by  repeated  contemplation,  that  it  may 
illuminate,  sustain,  transfi^re  my  whole  inward  heing  %  Must 
I  not  he  reasonably  anxious  till  this  great  conviction  shall  have 
moulded  all  that  it  can  bear  on,  or  that  can  bear  on  it— all  that 
I  hold  in  any  degree  tor  religious  truth  %  Must  not  such  a  faith 
at  last  radiate  through  my  every  thought)  Must  it  not  in- 
vigorate with  a  new  and  deeper  motive  my  every  action  1  If 
Jesus,  Who  lived  and  died  and  rose  for  me,  be  indeed  God,  can 
my  duties  to  Him  end  with  a  bare  confession  of  His  Divinity  1 
Will  not  the  greatness  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Death,  will  not 
the  binding  force  of  His  commands,  will  not  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  promises  and  gifts,  be  felt  to  have  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning,  when  I  survey  them  in  the  light  of  this  glo- 
rious truths  Must  not  all  which  the  Divine  Christ  blesses  and 
sanctions  have  in  some  sense  about  it,  the  glory  and  virtue  of 
His  Divinity  r 

Undoubtedly,  brethren,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  belief  and  in  that  of  morals,  as  fmitiiil  and 
as  imperious  as  you  anticipate.  St.  Paul's  question  in  the  text 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  your  own.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Christ,  ^ven  for  the  sins  of  men 
to  ft  Life  of  humiliation  and  to  a  Death  of  anguish,  the  premiss 
of  the  largest  consequences,  the  warrant  of  the  most  unbounded 
expectations.  'He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  hut  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things)'  Let  us  then  hasten  to  trace  this  somewhat  ia 
detail ;  and  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  not  be  leaving  altogether  the  track  of  former 
lectures.  For  in  studying  the  results  of  a  ^ven  belief,  we  may 
add  to  the  number  of  pra<*ical  evidences  in  its  favour ;  we  may 
approach  the  belief  itself  under  conditions  which  are  more  fa- 
vourable for  doing  justice  to  it  than  those  which  a  direct 
ailment  supplies.  To  contemplate  such  a  truth  as  the  God- 
head of  our  Lord  in  itself,  is  like  gazing  with  open  eyelids  at 
the  torturing  splendour  of  the  noon-day  sun.  We  can  best 
admire  the  sua  of  the  natural  heavens  when  we  take  note  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sheds  over  the  face  of  the  world,  when  we  mark 
Tin] 
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the  floods  of  light  which  stream  from  him,  and  the  deep 
shadows  which  he  caste,  and  the  colours  and  forms  which  ho 
lights  up  and  displays  before  ua.  In  like  manner,  perchance, 
we  may  most  truly  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  by  observing  the  truths  which  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  that  glorious  doctrine,- — truths  on  vrhich 
it  sheds  a  significance  so  profound,  so  unspeakably  awful,  so  un- 
speakably consoling. 

There  are  three  distinct  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  which  it  is  more  especially  of  importance  to  consider. 
This  doctrine  protects  truths  prior  to  itself,  and  belonging  both 
to  natural  and  to  revealed  theology.  It  also  illuminates  the 
meaning,  it  asserts  the  force  of  truths  which  depend  upon  itself, 
which  are,  to  speak  humanly,  below  it,  and  which  can  only  be 
duly  appreciated  when  they  are  referred  to  it  as  justifying  and 
explainii^  theni.  Lastly,  it  fertilizes  the  Christian's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  by  supplying  a  motive  to  the  virtues  which  are 
most  characteristically  Christian,  and  without  which  Christian 
ethics  sink  down  to  the  level  of  Pagan  morality, 

I.  Olwerve,  first,  the  conservative  force  of  the  doctrine.  It 
protects  the  truths  which  it  presupposes.  Placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  looks  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  it  guards  in  Christian  thought  the  dtie  apprehension 
of  tliose  fnndamental  verities  without  which  no  religion  what- 
ever is  possible,  since  they  are  the  postulates  -of  all  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

1.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  practical  relation  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  to  the  primal  truth  that  a  Personal  God  really  exists  1 

Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  a  philosophical  Deism  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  would  be  more  vividly, 
constantly,  practically  realized,  if  the  dogma  of  His  existence 
were  detached  fi:om  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  pure 
Theistic  idea,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  only  freed  from  the  earthly 
and  material  accessories  of  an  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  'metaphysical  conception'  of  distinct  personal 
Subastenciea  within  the  Godhead,  if  it  could  be  left  to  its  native 
force,  to  its  spirituality  of  essence,  to  its  simplicity  of  form, — 
would  exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  human  thought,  if  not  on 
human  conduct.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Theistic  truth  is  overlaid  by  the  'thick 
integument'  of  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  a  real  belief  in 
God  is  to  be  deepened  and  extended,  and  atheism  is  to  be 
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espelled  from  the  minda  of  men,  by  the  destruction  of  dogmatic 
Christianity.  But  has  any  such  anticipation  as  yet  been  realized 
by  Deism  ^  Is  it  in  the  way  to  he  realized  at  this  hour  ?  Need  I 
remind  you,  tliat  throughout  Europe,  the  most  earnest  assaults  of 
•infidelity  upon  the  Christian  creed  withia  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  against  its  Theisiie,  as  distinct  from  its 
peculiarly  Christian  elements  1  When  the  possibility  of  miracle 
is  derided  ;  when  a  Providence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream  of 
man's  exaggerated  self-love  ;  when  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  treated  as  a  crude  superstition,  Uluatrative  of  man's  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  law;  -when  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-cKistent 
matter,  are  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  large  departments  of 
the  literature  of  the  day ;— it  is  not  Christianity  as  such,  it  is 
Theism,  which  is  really  jeopardized  and  insulted.  Among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity  at  this  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable, because  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  sanguine, 
is  that  pure  materialism,  which  has  been  intellectually  or- 
ganized in  the  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Positivism  To  the 
Positivist  the  most  etherealizcd  of  deistic  theories  is  just  as 
much  an  object  of  pitying  scorn  as  the  creed  of  a  St.  John  and  ft 
St.  Athanaaius.  Both  are  related  to  'the  theol(^cal  period' 
of  human  development.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
aspect  of  the  controversy  between  non-Christian  spiritualists  and 
the  apostles  of  Positivism,  it  must  be  sorrowfuUy  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appear  to  gain  steadily  and  surely  on  their  op- 
ponents. This  fact  is  more  evident  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  spiritualistic  writers  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
advocates  of  materialism.  Still  less  is  an  explanation  to  be 
sought  in  the  intrinsic  indefensibility  of  the  truth  which  tha 
spiritualwts  defend;  it  is  really  furnished  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  undertake  to  defend  it.  A  living,  energetic, 
robust  faith,  a  faith,  as  it  has  been  tinned,  not  of  ether,  but  of 
flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  needed,  in  order  to  stand  the  reiterated 
attacks,  the  subtle  and  penetrating  mi^vings,  the  manifold 
wear  and  tear  of  a  protracted  controversy  with  so  brutal  an 
antagonist  Can  Deism  inspire  this  faith  1  The  pretension  of 
deists  to  refine,  to  spiritualize,  to  etherealize  the  idea  of  God 
almost  indefinitely,  is  fatal  to  the  living  enei^  of  their  one  con- 
viction. Where  an  abstract  deism  is  not  killed  out  by  the 
violence  of  atheistic  materialism,  it  is  apt,  although  left  to  itself, 
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to  die  by  an  imperceived  procesa  of  evaporation.  For  a  living 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  human  mind  requires  motives, 
corollaries,  consequences,  supports.  These  are  not  supplied  by 
the  few  abstract  considerations  which  are  entertained  by  the 
philosophical  deists.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  strength 
of  their  position  against  atheism,  the  practical  weakness  of  that 
position  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  if  this  weakness  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  how  much 
more  patent  is  it  Avhen  deism  attempts  to  make  itself  a  home  in 
the  heart  of  the  people !  That  abstract  and  inaccessible  being 
who  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  deistic  systems  is  too  subtle  for 
the  thought  and  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  the  multitudes  of  the 
tuman  family.  When  God  is  regarded  less  as  the  personal 
Object  of  affection  and  worship  than  as  the  necessary  term  of  an 
intellectual  equation,  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  not  really  satis- 
fied ;  it  hungers,  it  languishes,  it  dies.  And  this  purely  in- 
tellectual manner  of  apprehending  God,  which  kills  piety,  is  so 
predominant  in  every  genuine  deistic  system  as  to  bring  about, 
in  no  long  lapse  of  time,  its  impotence  and  extinction  as  a 
popular  religious  force.  The  Supreme  Agent,  without  whom 
the  deist  cannot  construct  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  theory  of 
being,  is  gradually  divested  of  all  personal  characteristics,  and.  is 
resolved  into  a  formula  expressing  only  supreme  agency.  His 
moral  perfections  fall  into  the  background  of  thought,  while  he 
is  conceived  of,  more  and  more  esclusively,  as  the  Universal 
Mind.  And  his  intellectual  attributes  are  in  turn  discarded, 
when  for  the  Supreme  Mind  is  substituted  the  conception  of  the 
Mightiest  Force.  Long  before  this  point  is  reached,  deistic  phi- 
losophy is  nervously  alarmed,  lest  its  God  should  still  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  as  a  living  Providence  down  into  this  human 
world  of  suffering  and  sin.  Accordingly,  professing  much 
ansiety  for  his  true  dignity  and  repose,  deism  weaves  around 
his  liberty  a  network  of  im^nary  law ;  and  if  he  Las  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  materialistic  controversialists,  he  is 
at  length  conducted  by  the  cold  respect  of  deistic  thinkers  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  conceivable  universe,  where,  having  been 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  inaction,  he  is  as  respectfully  abandoned. 
As  su^estii^  a  problem  which  may  rouse  a  faint  spasmodic  in- 
tellectual interest,  his  name  may  still  be  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  ia  the  world  of  letters.  But  the  interest  which  he  creates 
is  at  the  best  on  a  level  witli  that  of  the  question  whether  the 
planets  are  or  are  not  inhabited.  As  an  energetic,  life-controOing, 
life-absorbing  power,  the  God  of  Deism  is  extinct.    ' 
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KoT  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Incarnate 
God  protects  this  primal  theistic  truth  whieh  non-Ckristian 
deism  is  so  incapable  of  popularizing,  and  even  of  retaining. 
The  Incarnation  bridges  over  the  abyss  which  opens  in  our 
thought  between  earth  and  heaven;  it  brings  the  Almighty, 
Allwise,  Illiiaitable  Being  down  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  His 
reasonahle  creatures.  The  Word  made  Flesh  is  God  con- 
dracending  to  our  finite  capaeities ;  and  this  condescension  has 
issued  in  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  such  as  is  not  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
The  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  His  redeemed  might  know  the 
only  true  God,,  has  been  answered  in  history.  How  profound, 
how  varied,  how  fertile  is  the  idea  of  God,  of  His  Nature  and  of 
His  attributes,  in  St.  John,  in  St.  Paul,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  St,  Augustine  !  How  energetic  is  this  idea,  how  totally  is  it 
removed  from  the  character  of  an  impotent  speculation  1  How 
does  this  keen,  strong  sense  of  God's  present  and  majestic  Life 
leave  its  mark  upon  manners,  literatures,  codes  of  law,  national 
institutions,  national  characters  I  How  utterly  does  its  range  of 
energy  transcend  any  mere  employment  of  tho  intellect ;  how 
does  it,  again  and  again,  bend  wills,  and  soften  hearts,  and  change 
the  current  and  drift  of  lives,  and  transfigure  tho  souls  of  men  1 
And  why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  Incarnation  rivets  the 
apprehension  of  God  on  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
so  that  within  the  Church  theistic  truth  bids  defiance  to  those 
influences  which  tend  perpetually  to  sap  or  to  volatilize  it  else- 
where. Instead  of  presenting  us  with  some  fugitive  abstraction, 
inaccessible  to  the  intellect  and  disappointing  to  the  heart,  the 
Incarnation  pointe  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Almighty,  restraining 
His  illimitable  powers ;  Jesus  is  the  Incomprehensible,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  bonds  ;  Jesus  is  Providence,  clothed  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  ;  Jesus  is  the  Infinite  Charity,  tendmg  us 
with  the  kindly  looks  and  tender  handling  of  a  human  love ; 
Jesua  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  speaking  out  of  the  depths^  o£ 
infinite  thought  in  a  human  language.  Jesus  is  God  making 
Himself,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  our  tangible  possession  ;  He 
is  God  brought '  very  nigh  to  us,  in  our  mouth  and  in  our  heart ;' 
we  heboid  Him,  we  touch  Him,  we  cling  to  Him,  and  lo  !  we 
are  Ai'as  Koiviuwil  ^iatas\  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  Deity, 
through  our  actual  membership  in  His  Body,  in  His  Flesh,  and 
in  His  Bonesc ;  we  dwell,  if  we  will,  evermore  in  Him,  and  He 

n  2  St.  Pet.  i.  4.  =  Epli.  T-  30- 
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This  then  is  tlie  result  of  the  Divine  Incamatioa  ;  it  brings 
God  close  to  the  inmost  being  of  man,  yet  without  forfeiting, 
nay,  rather  while  guarding  most  carefully,  in  man's  thought,  the 
spirituality  of  tho  Divine  Essence.  Nowhere  is  the  popular 
idea  of  God  more  refined,  move  spiritual,  than  where  feitb  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  clearest  and  strongest.  No  writers 
have  explained  and  asserted  the  immateriality,  the  simplicity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Essence  of  God  more  earnestly,  than 
those  who  have  most  earnestly  asserted  and  explained  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
For  if  we  know  our  happiness  in  Christ,  we  Christians  are 
united  to  God,  we  possess  God,  we  consciously  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  God.  Our  inteUigenoe  and  our  heart 
alike  apprehend  God  in  His  majestic  and  beautiftil  Life  so  truly 
and  constantly,  because  He  has  taken  possession  of  our  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  moral,  and  corporeal,  and  has  wanned 
and  illuminated  and  blessed  it  by  the  quickening  Manhood 
of  Jesus.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  and  rejoice  in  our  union 
with  Jesus,  without  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  Him  with  Whom  in  Jesus  we  are  made 
one.  Holy  Scripture  has  traced  the  failure  and  misery  of  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  create  or  to 
maintain  in  the  soul  of  man  a  real  communion  with  our 
heavenly  Parent.  '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father  li.'  And  the  Christian's  practical  security  against 
those  speculative  difficulties  to  which  his  faith  in  a  living  God 
may  be  exposed,  lies  in  that  constant  contemplation  of  and 
communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life.  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shincd  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Chriate.' 

2.  But  if  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  protects  Christian 
thought  against  the  intellectual  dangers  which  await  an  arid 
Deism,  does  it  afford  an  equally  effective  safeguard  against 
Pantheism }  In  conceiving  of  God,  the  choice  before  a  pan- 
theist Ues  between  alternatives  from  which  no  genius  has  as  yet 
devised  a  real  .escape.  God,  the  pantheist  must  assert,  is 
literaUy  everything ;  God  is  the  whole  material  and  spiritual 
universe ;  He  is  humanity  ia  all  its  manifestations ;  He  is  by 
inclusion  every  moral  and  immoral  agent ;  and  every  fonn  and 
exaggeration  of  moral  evil,  no  less  than  every  variety  of  moral 

^  I  St.  John  ii.  23.  0  i  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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excellence  and  beauty,  is  part  of  the  all -pervading,  all-compre- 
hending movement  of  His  Universal  Life.  If  this  revolting 
bkaphemy  be  declined,  then  the  God  of  pantheism  must  he  the 
barest  abstraction  of  abstract  being ;  He  must,  as  with  the 
Alexandrian  thinkers,  be  so  exa^crated  an  al«traction  as  to 
transcend  existence  itself ;  He  must  be  conceived  of  as  utterly 
unreal,  lifeless,  non-existent ;  while  the  only  real  beings  are 
these  finite  and  determinate  forms  of  existence  whereof '  nature' 
mp  df.  This  dilemma  haunts  all  the  historical  transform- 
t  f  pantheism,  ia  Europe  as  in  the  East,  to-day  as  two 

th  d  years  ago.     Pantheism  must  either  assert  that  its  God 

th  only  existing  being  whose  existence  absorbs  and  is 

d  t  ii  d  with  the  universe  and  humanity ;  or  else  it  must 
dmit  th  t  he  is  the  rarest  and  most  unreal  of  conceivable  ab- 
t  t  ;  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  no  being  at  all.  And  the 
q  eat  n  before  us  is,  Does  the  Incarnation  of  God,  as  taught 
by  tl  Christian  doctrine,  expose  Christian  thought  to  tliis 
d  1  mm    i     Is  God  '  brought  very  nigh  to  ua'  Christians  in 

h       t  as  to  bury  the  Eternal  in  the  temporary,  the  Infinite 

th  h  te,  the  Absolute  and  Self-existent  in  the  transient  and 
th  1  t  ve,  the  All-holy  in  the  very  sink  of  moral  evil,  unless, 
d  to  save  Hia  honour  in  our  thought,  we  are  prepared  to 
att    u  te  our  idea  of  Him  into  nonentity  % 

N  w  not  merely  is  there  no  ground  for  this  apprehension ; 
b  t  th  Christian  doctrine  of  an  Incarnate  God  is  our  moat  solid 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  pantheistic  error. 

The  strength  of  pantheistic  systems  lies  in  that  craving  both 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  for  union  with  the  Absolute 
Being,  which  is  the  moat  legitimate  and  the  noblest  instinct  of 
our  nature.  This  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian's  union 
with  the  Incarnate  Son,  But  while  satisfying  it,  the  Incar- 
nation raises  an  effective  barrier  against  ita  abuse  after  the 
fashion  of  pantheism.  Against  the  dogma  of  an  Incarnate  God, 
rooted  in  the  fMth  of  a  Christian  people,  the  waves  of  panthe- 
istic thought  may  surge  and  lash  themselves  and  break  in 
vain.  For  the  Incarnation  presupposes  that  master-truth  which 
pantheism  most  paaaionately  denies.  It  presupposes  the  truth 
that  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Cosmos,  between  God  and  man,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
measureless  abyss.  On  this  point  its  opposition  to  pantheism 
is  as  earnest  as   that   of  the   most  jealous   deism  ;  but   the 

'  Eaisset,  Pliilosopliin  Relipeuse,  i,  l8l ;  ii.  31=8. 
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Christian  creed  escapes  from  the  deistic  conception  of  an  omni- 
potent moral  being,  surveying  intelligently  the  vast  aceumn- 
lation  of  sin  and  misery  which  we  see  on  ibis  earth,  yet  withal 
remaining  unmoved,  inactive,  indifferent.  The  Christian  creed 
spans  this  gulf  which  yawns  between  earth  and  teaven,  by  pro- 
claimmg  that  the  Everlasting  Son  has  taken  our  nature  upon 
Him.  In  His  Person  a  Created  Nature  is  joined  to  the 
Uncreated,  by  a  union  which  is  for  ever  indissoluble.  But 
what  is  that  truth  which  underlies  this  transcendent  mystery  % 
What  sustains  it,  what  even  enhances  it,  what  forbids  it  to  melt 
away  in  our  thought  into  a  chaotic  confusion  out  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Divine  nor  the  Human  could  struggle  forth  into  the 
I^ht  for  distinct  recognition !  It  is,  I  reply,  the  truth  that  the 
Natures  thus  united  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  are  radically,  by 
their  essence,  and  for  ever,  distinct.  It  is  by  reason  of  this 
ineffaceable  distinctness  that  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood  in  Jesus  is  such  an  object  of  wondering  and  thankful 
contemplation  to  Christians.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  guarantee  against  tte 
cardinal  error  of  pantheism  ;  while  yet  by  our  living  feUowship 
as  Christians  with  the  Divine  and  Incarnate  Son,  we  realize  the 
aspiration  which  pantheism  both  fosters  and  perverts.  Chris- 
tian intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  Christian,  can  never  be  betrayed 
into  the  admission  that  God  is  the  universe  ;  Christian  faith 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  choosing  between  a 
denial  of  moral  distinctions  and  an  assertion  that  God  is  the 
parent  of  all  immoral  action,  or  to  the  desperate  endeavour  to 
escape  this  alternative  by  volatilizing  God  into  non-existence. 
And  yet  Cliristian  love,  while  it  is  really  Christian,  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  it  enfolds  and  possesses  and  is  united  to 
its  Divine  Object  But  this  intellectual  safeguard  and  this 
moral  satisfaction  alike  vanish,  if  the  real  Deity  of  Jesus  he 
denied  or  obscured  :  since  it  is  the  Deity  of  our  truly  human 
Lord  which  satisfies  the  Christian  heart,  whUe  it  protects  the 
Christian  intellect  against  fatal  aberrations.  Certainly  a  deism 
which  would  satisfy  the  heart,  inevitably  becomes  pantheistic 
in  its  awkward  attempts  to  become  devotional ;  and  although 
pantheism  shoiald  everywhere  breathe  the  tenderness  which 
almost  blinds  a  reader  of  Spinoaa's  ethics  to  a  perception  of 
their  real  cha,racter,  still  pantheism  is  at  bottom  and  in  its 
results  not  other  than  a  graceful  atheism.  But  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  Nature  incarnate  in  Christ  is  not  to  bury  God  in  the 
filth  of  moral  pollution,  nor  is  it  to  transcendentalize  Him  into 
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an  abstraction,  which  mocks  us,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it,  as 
an  unsubstantial  phantom's. 

3.  One  more  sample  shall  be  given  of  this  protective  efEcacy 
of  the  doctrine  before  us.  If  it  guards  in  our  thought  the 
honour,  the  majesty,  the  Life  of  God,  it  also  protects  the  true 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  unsettled  spirit  of  our 
time,  when  it  has  broken  with  the  claims  of  iaith,  oscillates, 
whether  from  caprice  or  ui  hewildermcnt,  between  the  mobt 
inconsistent  errors.  If  at  one  while  its  audacity  would  drive 
tlie  Great  God  from  His  throne  in  heaven  to  make  way  for  the 
lawless  intellect  and  will  of  His  creature,  at  another  it  seems 
possessed  by  an  infatuated  passion  for  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  either  ignores  such  features  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
complex  being  as  are  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  inference, 
or  k  arbitrarily  a^umes  that  they  are  only  the  products  of 
civilization.  It  fixes  its  attention  exclusively  upon  the  gradu- 
ated variety  of  form  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  crania  which 
it  has  arranged  in  its  museum,  and  then  it  proclaims  with 
enthusiasm  that  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel  is  after  all  only  the 
cultivated  descendant  of  a  grotesque  and  irrational  ape.  It  even 
denies  to  man  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  nature  whatever; 
thought  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ; 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  essence  is  treated  as  an 
unscientific  and  superstitious  prejudice  ;  virtuous  and  vicious 
actions  are  alluded  to  as  alike  results  of  purely  physical  agen- 
cies'! J  maji  jg  fj,  g\\  intents  and  purposes  a  soulless  brute.  My 
brethren,  you  will  nut  suppose  that  I  am  desiring  to  derogate, 
however  indirectly,  from  the  claims  of  that  noble  science  which 
patiently  investigates  the  physiology  of  our  animal  nature ;  I 
am  only  protesting  against  a  rash  and  insulting  hypothesis,  for 
which  science,  if  her  sons  could  speak  with  one  voice,  would  he 
loath  to  mate  herself  responsible,  since  by  it  her  true  utterances 

B  M.  Kenan's  frequent  menfion  of  'God*  in  Ma  'Vie  de  JlSsns'  Joes  not 
imply  that  he  beheves  in  a  Supreme  Being.  '  God'  means  with  M.  Renan 
only  '  the  category  of  the  ideal,'  and  not  any  eiistmg  personal  being  whatever. 
Questions  nantemporainea,  p.  J24  :  ■  Les  sciences  historiques  ne  different  en 
lien  par  la  m^thode  des  sciences  physiques  et  mathrimatiques :  clles  sup- 
posent  qu'aucun  agent  surnatnrel  ne  vient  troubler  la  marohe  de  rhumanite  ; 
que  cette  marche  est  .la  resultants  immediate  de  la  Ubertri  qui  est  dans 
rhomme  et  de  la  fofalif^  qui  est  dans  ]a  nature  ;  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'etre  libre 
snp^tieur  h  I'homme  auqnel  on  puisse  attribuer  une  part  appreciable  dans  la 
conduite  morale,  non  pins  que  dans  la  conduits  mat^rielle  de  i'univera.' 

*•  Cf.  M.  Tainc,  Histoire  de  la  Littltsture  Ajiglaise,  Introduction,  p.  iv: 
'  Le  Tioe  et  la  vertu  sont  des  produits  comme  le  Sucre  et  le  vitriol.' 
vm]  Gga 
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are  piteously  caricatured.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  theory 
is  a  harmless  eccentricity  of  over-eager  speculation ;  for  it 
destroys  that  high  and  legitimate  estimate  of  God's  natural 
gifts  to  man  which  is  an  important  element  of  earnest  and 
healthy  morality  in.  the  individual,  and  which  is  still  more 
essential  to  the  onward  march  of  our  social  progress. 

But  «o  long  as  the  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  tnie 
Divinity  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is  not  probahlc  that  theories 
which  deny  1jie  higher  aspects  of  human  nature  will  meet  with 
large  acceptance.  We -Christians  can  hear  to  he  told  that  the 
skull  of  this  or  that  sectioQ  of  the  human  family  bears  this  or 
that  degree  of  resemhlance  to  the  skull  of  a  gorilla.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  as  receivers  of  the  gift  of  life  we  are  simply  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  the  l»wer  creatures  ;  we  owe  all  that  we 
are  and  have  to  God.  Do  we  not  thank  Him  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  hiessings  of  this  life  ?  Might  He  not 
have  given  us  less  than  we  have }  Might  He  not  have  given  us 
nothing^  What  have  we,  what  are  we,  that  we  have  not 
received  %  The  question  of  man's  place  in  the  universe  touches 
not  any  self-achieved  dignity  of  our  own,  but  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  bounty.  But  while  we  believe  the 
creed  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  view  such  a  question  as  open, 
or  listen  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  and 
repugnant*  to  the  arguments  of  the  apostles  of  human  degrada- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  suppose  ourselves  to  be  mere 
animal  organisms,  without  any  immaterial  soul  or  future  des- 
tiny, parted  by  no  distinctive  attribute  from  the  perishing  beasts 
around  us,  for  the  true  nobility  of  our  nature  has  ree^ved  the 
seal  of  a  recognition,  which  forbids  our  intellectual  complicity 
with  the  physics  or  the  '  psychology'  of  materialism.  Do  not 
we  Christians  call  to  mind,  often,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that 
God  has  put  such  high  and  distinctive  honour  upon  our  common 
humanity  as  to  clothe  Himself  iu  it^  and  to  bear  it  to  heaven 
in  its  glorious  and  unsullied  perfection,  that  for  all  eternity 
it  may  he  the  partner  of  His  Uirone  1 


Regnat  Dens  Dei  Caro. 

But  this  exaltation  ef  our  human  nature  would  be  the  wildest 

dream,  unless  Jesus   were  truly  God   as  well  as  Man.     His 

Divinity  is  the  warrant  that  in  Him  our  race  is  '  crowned  with 

glory  and  honour,'  and  that  in  taking  upon  Him  'not  the  nature 
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of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  He  waa  vindicating  our 
individual  capacity  for  the  highest  greatness.  Apart  fromthe 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  reason,  the  hopes  which  are  raised 
by  the  Incarnation  utterly  forbid  speculations  that  would  de- 
grade man  to  the  level  of  a  hrute  incapable  of  any  real  morality. 
If  we  are  told  that  such,  hopes  are  not  direct  replies  to  the 
arguments  of  physiology ;  we  aniwer  that  physiology  can  and 
does  often  correct  by  her  scientific  demoBstrations,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  would  force  her  to  take  part  against 
man's  best  hopes  and  instincts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
fact,  Christendom  maintains  its  feith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
amidst  the  creatures  of  God  by  its  faith  in  the  Incamati'in  of 
the  Divine  Son.  'Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  Bha,l!  he  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  Is  i.' 

II.  These  are  but  a  feir  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to  sun- 
dry imperilled  truths  of  natural  religion.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  illuminative  or  explanatory  relation  in  which  the 
doctrine  stands  to  truths  which  are  internal  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  which  themselves  presuppree  some  definite  belief 
respecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Now  our  Lord's  whole  Mediatorial  work,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  His  assumed  Humanity,  is  efficacious  and 
complete,  simply  because  the  Mediator  is  not  merely  Man  but 
God.  As  a  Prophet,  His  utterances  are  infallible.  As  a  Priest, 
He  offers  a  prevaiUng  sacrifice.  As  a  King,  He  wields  an  autho- 
rity which  has  absolute  claims  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  power 
which  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  resistless. 

(a)  A  sincere  and  intelligent  belief  in  Uie  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  obliges  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Teacher,  is 
infallible.  His  infallibility  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  original  and 
necessary  endowment  of  His  higher  Nature.  If  indeed  Christ 
had  been  merely  man.  He  might  still  have  been  endowed  with 
an  infallibility  such  as  was  that  of  His  own  apostles.  As  it  is, 
to  charge  Him  with  error  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God.  Unless 
God's  wisdom  can  he  foolishness,  or  His  veracity  can  be  sullied 
by  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  unless  God  can  Himself  succumb  to 
error,  or  can  consent  to  deceive  His  reasonable  creatures ;  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bow 
before  His  words  in  all  their  possible  range  of  signiiicaiice, 

'  I  St.  John  iii.  i, 
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aa  before  the  words  of  a  literally  infallible  Master.  So  obvioua 
an  inference  would  only  be  disputed  under  circumstaaces  of  an 
essentially  transitional  charaeter,  such  as  are  those  wbicb  have 
perplexed  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  few  years. 
Deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  yon  may  or  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  deny  that  He  is  infallible.  But  confess  His  Godhead, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  world  will  concur  with  the 
judgment  of  divines,  in  bidding  you  avoid  the  irrational  as 
well  aa  blasphemous  conception  of  a  fallible  Deity.  To  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  He  is  a  teacher  and  propagator,  not  of  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  of  far-reaching  and  substantial  errors ; — this 
would  have  appeared  to  ancient  Christendom  a  paradox  so  sin- 
gular as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  But  we  have  lived  to  hear 
men  proclaim  the  legendary  and  immoral  character  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  upon 
which  our  Lord  has  set  the  seal  of  His  infallible  authority^. 
And  yet,  side  by  side  with  this  rejection  of  Scripturea  so 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  Christ,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
which,  ill(^cal  aa  it  is,  we  must  sincerely  welcome,  to  profess 
any  explicit  rejection  of  the  Church's  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity. 
Hence  arises  the  endeavour  to  intercept  a  conclusion,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  so  plain  as  to  make  arguments  in  ' 
its  favour  an  intellectual  impertinence.  Hence  a  series  of  sin- 
gular refinements,  by  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  modern 
world  as  really  Divine,  yet  as  subject  to  fatal  error ;  as  Founder 
of  the  true  religion,  yet  as  the  credulous  patron  of  a  volume 
replete  with  worthless  legends;  aa  the  highest  Teacher  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  yet  withal  as  the  ignorant  victim  of  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of.an  unenlightened  age. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  who  impugn  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Pentateuch  without  denying  in  terms  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  such  a  representation  as  the  foregoing  does  them  a 
certain  measure  of  injustice.     They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 

"  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  voL  iii.  p.  623  :  '  [In  Matt.  \w.  4,  J,  !o]  we 
have  qnotafious  ftoni  Deut.  ^iii.  3  ;  vi.  16 ;  vi.  13  ;  x.  ia,  And  it  is  well 
known  that  tliere  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Bpisttes, 
in  which  this  book  ia  referred  to.  and  in  Bome  of  which  Moaas  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  words  in  question,  e.  g.  Acts  iii.  12  ; 
Rom.  X.  ig.  And,  though  it  is  tnte  that,  in  the  teits  above  quoted,  the 
words  ate  not,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  are  merely  introduced  with 
the  phrase  'It  b  written,*  yet  in  Matt.  six.  J  tiie  Pharisees  refer  io  a  passage 
in  Dent.  siiv.  I  as  a  law  of  Moses ;  and  our  Lord  in  His  reply,  v.  8,  repeats 
their  langoage,  and  practitally  adopts  it  as  correct,  and  mates  it  His  own.* 
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Christ,  as  tlie  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  infellible.  But  the  Christ 
Wlio  spealiB  in  the  Gospels  is,  they  contend,  '  a  Son  of  man, 
and  as  such  He  is  suhject  to  the  human  infirmities  of  ignorance 
and  error',  'Does  He  not  profess  Himself,"  they  ask,  'm  the 
pkmest  words,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment  ?  Does 
not  His  EvangeliBt  assure  us  that  He  increased^  in  "  wisdom    as 


not  ilia  lliVangeuBt  assure  us  una.,  j_ni  .lii,^*^-..  .- 

weU  as  in  stature  ?  This  being  so,  was  not  His  human  know- 
ledge limited ;  and  was  not  error  possible,  if  not  mevitaWe, 
when  He  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  sueh  knowledge  as  He 
possessed  %  Wby  should  He  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  a  degree  of  eritical  acumen,  to  which  the  foremost 
learning  of  His  day  and  country  had  not  yet  attained  1  lake 
care,'  so  they  warn  us,  'lest  in  your  anxiety  to  repudiate  Anns 
and  JSTestorius,  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
become  the  unconscious  associate  of  Apollmaris  or  of  Eutyches. 
Take  care,  lest  you  make  Christianity  answer  with  its  hfo  tor 
the  truth  of  a  "theory"  about  the  historical  trustworthiness  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  although  it  certainly  was  sanctioned 
and  put  forward  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  has  been  as  decidedly  con- 
demned by  the  "  higher  criticism"  of  the  present  day." 

Let  us  remark  in  this  position,  first  of  all,  the  indirect^  ad- 
mission that  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  stnetiy 
infallible.  Obvious  as  such  a  truth  should  be  to  Christians, 
Arianism  he  it  remembered,  did  not  confess  it.  Arianism  held 
that  the  Word  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Such  a  tenet  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  denial  that  the 

I  Colenso  on  the  Pentateucli,  lol.  i.  p.  x^ijd :  'It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord'a  Dii'inity  to  hold, 
t\m  d"  IhTt  wh^He  vouchsafed  to  becomo  .  "Son  of  Man,"  He 
took  our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and,  among  others,  into  that  which  mates  our  growth  in  aU 
ordinary  kno«l«dee  grM'M  and  IvmAted.  We  are  espresaly  Mid,  m  Luke 
ii  =1  that  "  Jesua  incrcaaed  in  wisdma,"  as  well  as  m  'stature.  It  is 
uotBuppo^  that,  in  His  human  nature,  He  was  acquainted,  more  than 
any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  myslmes  of  all  modem  sciences , 
nor,  with  St.  Luke's  espressions  before  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  as  an  infaM  or  young  child,  He  possessed  a  knowledge  surpassing 
that  of  the  mit  pious  and  learned  adults  of  His  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentafeucb.  At 
what  period,  then,  ef  His  hfe  upon  earth,  is  it  U,  be  suppled  tl^t  He  had 
granted  to  Him,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  mpermtarally,  fuU  and  aecnmte 
^"^ation  on  these  points,  so  that  Ho  should  be  e^F<^ /»  ff^  "b""] 
the  Pentateuch  in  other  t*rms  than  any  oth^  devout  Jew  of  tl«t  day  would 
have  employed;  Why  should  it  he  thought  that  He  would  speak  with 
certain  Divins  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  matters 
of  ordinary  sdence  or  history?' 
Tin] 
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Word  was  consubstantiil  with  the  Omniscient  God  ■  but  it 
waa  utterly  at  variance  nith  any  pretenBion  hrnestlyto  believe 
in  His  Divinity",  Yet  it  mu^t  be  rec  rdeil  with  sorrow  that 
somft  writera  who  would  desire  nothing  less  than  to  upheld 
the  name  and  errors  of  the  opponent  of  Athanasius  do  never 
theless  seem  to  speak  at  time?  as  if  it  were  seriously  posatble 
that  the  Infallible  could  have  erre  1  or  that  the  boundless 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Mind  could  be  really  limited.  Let 
U9  then  note  and  welcome  the  admission  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  is  literally  infallible  even  though  it  be  made  m  quarters 
where  His  authority,  as  the  Incarnate  f  hri«t  teaching,  unemagly 
substantial  truth,  is  directly  impugned  and  repudiated. 

It  13  of  course  urged  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  is  the  seat 
of  that  'fallibility'  which  is  insisted  upoa  as  being  so  fatal  to 
His  authority  aa  a  Teacher.  Let  us  then  enquire  what  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  this  mysterious  subject  would  really 
appear  to  afBna. 

I.  When  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature",  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  some  kind  in  Christ's  human  soul  is  indicated.  This  de- 
velopment, it  is  implied,  corresponded  to  the  growth  of  His  bodily 
frame.  The  progress  inwisdom  was  real  and  not  merely  apparent, 
just  as  the  growth  of  Christ's  Human  Body  was  a  real  growth.  If 
only  an  increasing  manifestation  of  knowledge  had  been  meant,  it 
might  have  been  meant  also  that  Christ  only  manifested  increase 
of  stature,  whiie  His  Human  Body  did  not  really  grow.  But 
on  the  otKer  hand,  St.  Luke  had  previously  spoken  of  the  Child 

n"  St.  Athanasius  comments  as  follows  upon  St.  Mark  xiii.  31,  ouSf  iVUs. 
Contr.  Arinn.  Or.  iii.  c,  44 :  tih  Tovra  no!  irfpl  iyyt^wv  \eyur  obx  ttpjixtp 
ivma^alvani,  Srt  (ASi  tA  nPcEfiu  Ti  S,yiov,  h\\'  iffidunin,  iuKvbf  KaT&  Sua 
TavTo,  8t.  (1  rh  TivfC/ia  oJSfr,  iroAA^  p^Wov  i  Ailyoi  J  Aiyos  itrrlr  alSe,  Tap" 
aS  Kal  rif  Tlptvua  \an$iyti^  Ka\  Uti  v(pl  tov  Tlv^vfiaros  ffiuir^iras  ipavepbv 
ircroliiKEi',  8ti  repl  T^t  AtepoKilnis  utrrou  AsiTotFpypni  t/if/tv  obii  i  TiSf  kqI 
To^ou  TfKfiiipioVj  ilr*  avGpvjrivws  tipjlKiii,  oirBr  &  Tlis  o!6e,  Sedttnnraf  Zfius 
BfiKas  iavrbprA  wcfpra  tiSdra.  bv  ySp  Aeyfi  Tihf  Tijv  fj/i^pav  fL^t  eiSifaif  tovtov 
(iSfFBi  \4yei  tJk  nni/pa-  oSSds  yip,  flijjirl,  Yii'iijicsi  -rhy  naripa  fl  fii)  i  TWi, 
teas  E*  ^KilP  Tav  'Apfiae^if  (TuvofioKoYfiiTttfPf  &s  d  t3k  Tlartpa  yiviLoKaf  Trok\^ 
lioXXov  ttlBty  T^F  KTlrffios  tA  Z\of,  iv  Be  t^  SX^  tfol  rh  Ti\as  tfnl  rat^Tjs- 

OlsLausen  observes,  in  Er.  Matt.  xiii.  .^6,  Comm.  i.  p.  909;  '1st  sber 
Tom  Sohne  Gotfes  hierdie  Rode,  ao  kann  daa  von  ilim  piSdicirte  Nichtwisscn 
der  ^/lepi  und  Spa  kein  absolutes  seyn  indem  die  Weeenieintiat  des  Vaitra 
nad  des  Sokjtee  das  Wissen  des  Sohnes  und  des  Vaters  nicht  speeilisoh  za 
trennen  geMat1«t;  es  muss  vielmehr  nur  ion  dem  Znstande  der  Kfpmrii  dea 
Herm  in  Stande  seiner  Niedrigkeit  verstanden  werden.' 

"  St.  Luke  iL  $2  1  'iTiaiiei  rftixom  (rmpiii  Kal  ^Auclf. 
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Je,i,  ■«  'being  filled  with  wiriom"/  imd  St  John  te.elje,  tbjt 
as  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  was  actually  'full  of  truth,  tot. 
John  mean,  not  only  that  our  Lord  wo.  yeraeionii,  hut  that  lie 
was  fully  in  possession  of  objeetiye  truth  P.  It  is  clearly  implied 
that,  aecordiig  to  St  John,  this  fulness  of  truth  was  an  element 
of  that  glory  which  the  first  disciples  beheld  or  eontemplated «. 
This  .tatement  appears  to  bo  incompatible  with  tlie  supposition 
that  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus,  through  spiritual  eontaet  with 
which  the  disciple,  'beheld'  the  glory  of  th.  Eternd  Word^ 
was  Iteelf  not  'fiill  of  truth.'  St.  John's  narr.tiye  doe.  not 
admit  of  our  confining  thU'fiihien  of  truth 'to  the  kter  day. 
of  Christ's  ministry,  or  to  the  penod  which  followed  His  Ke- 
Birrection.  There  are  then  two  representation,  before  us,  one 
susMting  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  the  other  a  Mnca  of 
Itiwledw  in  the  human  .onl  ol  Oiri.t  In  order  to  harmonue 
these  .titemento,  w.  need  not  fall  back  upon  tli.  tu  gar  ration- 
ali.tie  ojpedient  of  supposing  that  between  St.  John  .  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Fer«>n,  and  that  which  i.  given  in  th.  three 
first  Gospel.,  there  i.  an  intrin.ic  and  radical  di.erepancy.  il 
wo  take  St.  John's  account  together  with  that  of  St.  Luke 
might  it  not  Mem  that  we  have  here  a  special  m.tance  of  that 
tender  oondccension,  by  which  our  Lord  willed  to  place  Uim- 
H  m  a  rel  t  f  real  .jmpathy  with  the  vanou.  expencuce. 

f    ur  fi    t  t  nee?    If  by  an  infused  knowledge  J±e  was, 

n  Ch  Id     fuU  of  truth,'  yet  that  He  might  enter  with 

th    symp  thy    f    xperience  into  the  various  conditions  of  our 
t  11    t    1  M     Ho  would  seem  to  have  s/iquircd,  by  the  slow 
lb         f    I  t  on  and  inference,  a  new  mastery  over  truth, 

wl    h  H      1      d      in  another  sense,  poaiesscd.  _  Such   ft  co- 
t  f  g      -th  in  knowledge  with  a  possession  of  all  its 

It  m  t  It    would  not  he  without  a  parallel  in  ordinary 

h  m  If  I  moral  matters,  a  living  example  may  teach 
w  th  a  w  p  w  some  law  of  conduct,  the  truth  of  which  we 
h        b  f  gnised  intuitively.     In  another  field  of  know- 

1  k  tl  tel  pe  or  the  theodolite  may  verify  a  result  of 
which  we  have  been  previou.ly  informed  by  a  mathematical 
calculation  r.     We  can  then  oonceive  that  the  reality  of  our 


°  tit.  Lnke  ii.  40;  irXnpoilfitr...  --,~.- 

P  St.  John  i.  14  '■  f  A^W  xi^iTOS  «al  oAilflelo!. 

.  In  the  same  ^y,  every  ™»n's  stock  of  opmiona  .»  of  » t^^tif'tio^  '  , 
it  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  acquired  by  p^oiml  mvestigation  an, 
thou^M.  The  traditionally  received  elemeit  in  the  mind.  m»y  be  idd,  a 
such   with  the  utmost  tenadty ;  and  yet  there  is  a  real  'mcreaae  m  ■wia 
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Lord's  intellectual  development  would  not  neceasdrily  be  in- 
consisteat  with  the  Binmltancoua  perfection  of  His  knowledge. 
A3  Man,  He  niiglit  have  received  an  infuatd  knowledge  of  all 
trutb,  and  yet  have  taken  possession  through  experience  and  in 
detail  of  that  which  was  latent  in  His  mind,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life.  But, 
let  U8  suppose  that  this  explanation  he  rejected  *,  that  St.  John's 
statement  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  St.  Luke's  words  be 
understood  to  imply  simply  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  ac- 
quired knowledge  which  It  did  not  in  any  sense  possess  before. 
jDoea  even  any  such  '  increase  in  wisdom '  as  this  during  Christ's 
early  years,  warrant  our  saying  that,  in  the  days  of  Hia  min- 
istry, our  Lord  was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  and  worth 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ?  Does  it  enable  us  to  go  further,  and 
to  maintain  that,  when  He  made  definite  statcmentB  on  the 
subject,  He  was  both  the  victim  and  the  propagator  of  serious 
error  %  Surely  such  infereuces  are  not  less  unwarranted  by  the 
statements  of  Scripture  than  they  are  destructive  of  Christ's 
character  and  authority  as  a  teacher  of  truth  ! 

3,  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  our  Lord,  in  declaring  His 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  does  positively  assign 
a  specified  limit  to  the  knowledge  actually  possessed  by  His 
Human  Soul  during  His  ministry.  '  Of  that  day,'  He  says, '  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  hut  the  Father ».'    '  If  these  words,'  you 

dom,'  when  this  element  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  possession  of  a  second  time 
by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  reflection.  This  La,  of  TOurse,  a  lery 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sacred  Subject  discussed  in  the  test,  but  it  may 
serve  to  surest  how  the  facts  of  an  infused  knowledge  and  a  real  ffpo^Koirrs 
ffo^lij  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  may  have  been  compatible. 

'  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Klco  will  be  read  with  interest.    Dogmatik, 

f.  Sll;  'Def  Menschheit  Christi  kann  keine  absolute  Vollendnne  und 
mperfectibilitat  der  Erkenntniss  von  Anfang  an  zagelegt  werden.  well  dann 
Clmstus  im  Eingange  in  seine  Glorie  in  Bezug  auf  sie  nnverherrhcht  gebbe- 
ben  ware,  was  nicht  wohl  angenommen  werden  kann  ;  weil  ferner  dann  in 
Christo  eine  wahrhafte  Allwiasenheit  angenommen  werden  miiaste,  was  mit 
dec  menschlichen  Natur  und  dem  menaehlichen  Willen  nicht  wohl  zu  verein- 
baren  ist ;  und  wenn  Einige  sich  daroit  helfen  za  kSunen  glaubfen,  dass 
dieae  Allwisaenheit  immer  cur  eine  aus  Gnade  mitgethcille  ware,  so  ist 
dagegen  ku  bemerken,  dass  die  Menschheit  dann  aus  Gnade  anch  die  andem 
gBttlichen  Attribute,  z.  B.  Allmaeht  haben  konntc,  und  wenn  man  dieses  mit 
dec  Entgegnong  aus  dem  Felde  zu  echbgen  glauht,  dass  die  Allmaeht  die 
Gotthelt  Belbat,  mithin  absolut  incommnnicabel  ist,  so  muss  erwidert  werden, 
dass  die  Allwissenheit  ebenso  Gottes  Wesen  selbat,  somit  unmittbeilbar  iat.' 
t  St.  Mark  liii.  3a  :  ufpi  5i  Tfli  h^fos  inflnv!  khI  t^i  Spas,  obiiis  6!ZfP, 
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ui^o,  '  do  not  refer  to  Hie  ignorance  aa  God,  they  must  refer  to 
hS  ignorance  in  tlie  only  other  possible  sense,  tliat  is  to  say,  to 
His  ignorance  as  Man.' 

Of  what  nature  then  is  the  '  ignorance'  to  which  our  Lortl 
alludes  in  this  mnch-controverted  text  1  Is  it  a  real  matter-of- 
fact  ignorance,  or  is  it  an  ignorance  which  ia  only  ideal  and 
hypothetical!  Is  it  an  ignorance  to  which  man,  as  man,  is  na- 
turally subject,  hut  to  which  the  Soul  of  Christ,  the  Perfect  Man, 
was  not  subject,  since  His  human  intelUgence  was  always  illu- 
minated by  an  infused  omniacience "  f  or  is  it  an  economical  as 
distinct  from  a  real  ignorance?  Ia  it  the  ignorance  ot  the 
Teacher,  who  withholds  from  His  disciples  a  knowledge  which 
He  actually  possesses,  but  which  it  is  not  for  their  adyantage 
to  acquire  ^1  or  is  it  the  ignorance  which  is  compa,tible  with 
implicit  knowledge!  Does  Christ  implicitly  know  the  date  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  yet,  that  He  may  rebnke  the  forwardness 
of  His  disciples,  does  He  refrain  from  contemplating  that  which 
is  potentially  within  the  range  of  His  mental  vision  1  Is  lie 
deliberately  turning  away  His  gaze  from  the  secrets  which  are 
open  to  it,  and  which  a  coarse,  earthly  curiosity  would  have 
greedily  and  quickly  investigated  J  ! 

With  our  eye  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lords  words, 
must  we  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  of  these  explanations  \  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  many  very  thoughtful  and  aamtly  minds, 
the  worda,  'neither  the  Son,'  have  not  appeared  to  imply  any 
'ignorance'  in  the  Son,  even  as  Man.  But  antiquity  does  not 
furnish  any  decisive  consent  in  favour  of  this  belief;  and  it 
might  seem,  however  involuntarily,  to  put  a  certain  force  upon 
the  direct  sense  of  the  passage.  There  ia  no  sufBcient  ^ound 
for  queationing  the  correctness  of  the  text";  and  here,  as  always, 
'if  a  literal  explanation  will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter 
is  commonly  the  worst.'  If  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  we  have  appealed  to  the  literal  force  of  the  great  texts  m 

-  St,  Grcg.Magn.  Epist.  Ub.  x.  39.  ad  Enlog.t  'T»natnra  quidem  humanitaHs 
novit  diem  et  horam  judica,  scd  Umtn  hunc  non  tx  ratura  humamtatia  novit 

■  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  12  :  '  Hoc  enLm  neacit,  quod  nesoienWs  lacit,  id  cs^ 
Quod  non  its  aciebat  ut  tunc  discipnlis  indicaret.'  St.  Ambroa.  de  Fide,  v.  h 
^ii  ■  '  Nostrum  aasumpsit  affectum,  ut  nostrfl  ignoratione  nescire  se  dioeret. 
uon  quia  aliquid  ipse  ueadret.'  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  is.  62.  See  the  paasagea 
accumulated  by  Dr.  Newman,  Select  Tceatiaes  of  St.  Athanasius,  p.  464,  note 
/,  Lib.  Falb. 

I  Sn  Lange,  Leben  Jeau,  ii.  3,  p.  1180.  ,   .      ,.      j-       /-„„; 

■  St.  Arahr.de  Fid.  V.  5  19J:  '  Primum  veteres  non  Labent  eodiees  (jneo, 
quia  nee  Filins  scit.' 
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460  Our  Lord^s  statement  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  32, 

St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  yielding  a  witness  to  the  Catliolic  doc- 
trine, can  we  substitute  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  a  sense  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  that  suggested  by  the 
letter^  If  then  we  should  understand  that  our  Lord  in  His 
Human  Soul  was,  at  the  time  of  His  speaking,  actually  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  the  laat  judgment,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sheltered 
by  Fathers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy  =.  St.  IreuKus  discovers 
in  our  Lord's  Human  ignorance  a  moral  argument  against  the 
intellectual  self-assertion  of  his  own  Gnostic  contemporaries  ^ ; 
whDe  he  attributes  Omniscience  to  the  Divine  I^fatur*  of  Christ 
in  the  clearest  terms.  St.  Athanasius  insists  that  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  restricting  our  Lord's  ignorance  to  His  Human 
Soul,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  faithful  are  well  instructed  0. 
He  is  carefiil  to  assert  agmn  and  again  our  Lord's  omniscience 
as  God  the  Word;  he  attributes  Christ's  'ignorance'  as  Man 
to  the  condescending  love  by  which  He  willed  to  be  like  unto 
U8  in  all  things  il,  and  compares  it,  accordingly,  to  Hia  hunger 

•  Klee  sttjs  :  'It  was  impo!3ihle,  in  virtua  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  to  as- 
cribe to  tte  Hnman  Soul  of  Christ  an  ahaolute  science  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge. On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  Teiy  marlied  difference  between 
tlie  Fathers.'  Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  7.  Of  the  Fathers  cited  hy  Klee  tha 
majority  assert  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul. 

<>  St.  Iran.  adT.  H^r.  ii.  28,  6 :  '  Irrationabiliter  autam  inflati,  audadter 
inenarrabilia  Dei  mysteria  sciie  vos  diciCis  ;  qnandoquideoi  et  Dominus,  ipse 
FiliusDei.  ipaum  judidi  diem  et  horam  concessit  sdre  solnm  Patrem,  mani- 
faatS  dicens,  "  De  die  autem  illS  et  horS  nemo  scit,  neqne  FiliuB,  sed  Pater 
solus."  (Marc.  niii.  32.}  Si  igitur  sdentiam  diei  illius  Filius  tfon  erubuit 
referre  ad  Patrem,  aed  dixit  quod  verom  est ;  neque  noa  erubeseamus,  quee 
aunt  in  quffiationibns  majors  secundum  nos,reservareDeo.  Nemo  enim  super 
Magistrnm  est.'  That  St.  Iranrens  is  here  referring  to  our  Lord's  humanity 
is  clear  from  the  appeal  to  His  example.  Of  His  Divinity  he  says  (ii.  28,  ?); 
'  Spiritus  Saltatoris,  qui  in  eo  eat,  scrutator  omnia,  et  allitndinea  Dei.'  Cf. 
Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nie.  ii.  5,  8. 

*  St.  Athan.  contr,  Arian.  Orat,  iii.  c  45 :  ol  Bi  ^rXitj-purTni  ita}  ;(pi(na- 
^!myi¥&SKuiiitv,lai  oSk  ir/vaan  S  Aiyos  ^  Aiyos  Imip  g^ryfi.,  'ouic  oI5b,' 
oiSf  Tip,  iWi  -ri  isepiiy^ivov  SfHcvti,  Jti  ™i'  h-Spdmav  fSiiip  ian  rh  iiTotTi', 
Kul  in  aipua  ir/vooviTai'  ivftinnTa,  in  J  &11  oiipinK»5  %\(yet.  Dr.  Mill  resenta 
the  an^estion  'that  when  even  an  Athanaaius  could  speak  {with  the  Scrip- 
tures) of  the  hmitation  of  human  knowledge  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  the  im- 
proved theology  of  later  timea  is  entitled  to  cenaure  the  sentiment,  as  though 
impeaching  His  Divine  PersonaUty.'     On  the  Nature  of  Christianity,  p.  18. 

'  Ibid,  c.  43  :  ifi^Aft  Xiymy  iv  t$  t!iayyi\lif  jrepl  tdB  naTl  t*  ipBp<iTriiiar 
aifoS-  nJerip,  i\i)\veip  },  Sipa-  Jdjarr^i.  sou  Tiy  rlif  SnMt  itrrtr  Sti  koJ  t^* 
wtpi  Toi!  vdrrmr  tsAoui  S>i>ar  At  /liv  Mym  ytviiaKtt,  i&s  Bi  fitSpairoi  iwot? 
iiiep-Imoo  Tip  tSiBV  Ti&ymttv,  icbI  jiiMirra  ravra.  iA\i  ml  rouTO  t^i  ThAok- 
flpmitto!  Xiioy  tdG  SuiTiipo!.  iirdi^  -y&fi  ■yfyovtv  ibflponfm,  oSk  iiraiirx/'i'fTai  Sii 
Thr  "ipKa  r^v  ayvaadtrav  (.jreFf,  o5ic  olSa,  lya  3fi(p  Br.  fi'Sis  is  QfJs  i-y^o" 
<rapKi<c&s.    bIk  eTpTjue  70DF',  ouEf  &  TiJi  toC  &(oo  oBff,  ^a  M  §  Btimi  i-yj-o- 
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explained  by  SS.  Athanasius  and  Cyril  Alex.   461 

and  tbirat  e,  '  To  whom,'  exclaims  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Christ  has  a  knowlei^e  of  that  hour 
aa  God,  but  says  that  He  is  ignorant  of  it  as  Man  ^V  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  aigues  that  our  Lord's  'ignoranee'  as  Man  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  economy  of  the  Incarnation.  As  God, 
Christ  did  know  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  was  consistent 
■with  the  law  of  self-humiliation  preseribed  by  His  infinite  love 
that  He  should  assume  all  the  eonditions  of  real  humanity,  and 
therefore,  with  the  rest,  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  There  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  offence  at  that  which  was  only  a 
consequence  of  the  Divine  Incarnations.  You  will  remark,  my 
brethren,  the  significance  of  such  a  Judgment  when  advanced  by 
this  great  father,  the  uncompromifiing  opponent  of  Nestorian 
error,  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  the  chief 
inheritor  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  theological 

etifra  ^aitr/Tju-  aAA'  airXiSr,  *  o&B^  b  Tibs,'  ^a  tov  i£  hr6pdjira>t/  yevo^iyov  Tiov 
i,  &yyo,a  J. 

•  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  46  ;  Sorsp  ■yi/j  Kiffpauroi  -rerdiitvas 
fitrh  liv6piiira/v  irtit^  irai  Sj^^  Koi  vAffx^'t  ^^^Q'S  nera  ^lie  Totv  &f6p:i'niiii'  ijs 
Gve^ittiirui  obx  oIEc,  Bf'Oiws  Si  it  t^  limpi  &r  Aiyos  Kai  So^ia  cIEt,  Kot  ouSit 
^a^a'  t  i-joiucT.    Cf.  &d  Sen^,  ii.  g. 

'  St,  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  ixx.  15  :    xaWm  tSs  i-yroti  ti  tSf  Si^aiv  ^  2<j0r'a  6 

. .  . .  S  ramr  eGGijXov,  Sti  yiviaiifi  iiin^  u>!  eebi,  iyvot'iv  Se  fniirir,  iis  &i'eparsos, 
fii'  Tii  li  ipaip6)iii'av  X"/" W  '■""  "aouitirov ; fiirr*  tiiv  fiycomi'  fcro-lo,u- 

I  St.  C^tl.  Alex.  TheEauroa,  Op.  timi.  i.  p.  221:  Siinrff  aiv  anyxtX'^l'^'"'' 
iianhii  &s  fipepioirin'  ytfiiiimi'  fHTtt  irepii-naB  xa)  ireii'ni'  koI  Eiifpi'  «ol  ri  ii.Aa 
ndrrx*"'  fiiep  eipnT"'  "fpl  alnni,  toi-  atrrhi'  Bfc  TjjJiroi'  iniUouffui'  /ti]  ffKaiiSaAiff. 
4r#oi  fli"  ill  liy0p*pTi}S  A^Tp  juerck  q»'0/>^frri'  4'x*'(hu%  Sti  t^j*  ft&TJ,>'  ^^ii'  i^Opftif 
aipxa-  a!S«  flip  Titp  &!  Sofifa  Kal  AJ711!  £v  ^v  naTf>i'  jui)  EiSivni  St  fiTiTi  St'  Jiiuis 
kai  >t^8'  g^v  u?  £v0p<iiir«;.  But  see  the  whole  discuesian  of  the  bearing  of 
St.Markiiii.  3a,upoii  the  Hamoousion  (Thesaurus,  pp.  217-224).  Certajulj 
St.  Cyril  refers  to  the  ohcoronia,  and  he  speaks  of  Clu'iet'a  '  saying  that  He 
did  not  know,  on  onr  account,'  and  of  His  professing  not  to  know  '  humanly.' 
But  this  language  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  Christ  really  did  know,  as 
Man,  while  for  reasons  of  Hia  Own,  which  were  connected  with  His  love  and 
ipi\avdpanria,  He  said  He  knew  not.  St,  Cyril's  mind  appears  to  be,  that  onr 
Lurd  did  know  as  God,  bnt  in  His  love  He  assumed  all  that  belongs  to  real 
manhood,  and,  therefore,  actual  limitation  of  knowledge.  The  word  owoco/iia 
does  not  seem  to  mean  here  simply  a  gntcions  or  wise  arrangement,  but  the 
Incarnation,  considered  as  involving  Christ's  submission  to  human  Umitations. 
The  Latin  traoalatot  renders  it  'administrationi  sive  Incamationi.'  St.  Cyr. 
Op.  T.  p.  a  18.  St.  Cyril  does  not  say  that  Christ  really  did  know  as  Man;  he 
must  have  siud  so,  considering  the  bearing  of  his  ai^nment,  bad  he  believed 
it.  He  thus  states  the  principle  which  he  kept  in  view  ;  oStuj  -yap  titivnav 
tujf  Kfyoiievnv  in  tj?  olKfla  vA^fi  Kflatrai^  o&rt  rab  Stra  irp^vn  ytiiif^  t^ 
Aiy^  Karaiptpaii^yon'  tis  Ti  MpiiJiiroi',  oCfre  ixijy  rar  icfl/jiuTrfi'Bij  ayaSiSiydi^av 
ti!  riv  TJ!  BfinfTOS  \iyov.  Tbes.  p.  253. 
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463  The  heresy  of  the  Agnoet^. 

mind  of  St,  AthanaBius.  It  ia  of  course  true  that  a  different  belief 
was  already  widely  received  within  the  Church  :  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  'retractation'  of  Leporius,  to  which  St.  Augustine 
was  one  of  the  aubscribing  Wahops''.  But  although  a  contraiy 
judgment  subaequently  predominated  in  the  Weat,  it  ia  certain 
that  the  leading  opponents  of  Ariaaism  did  not  shrink  from  re- 
cogniaing  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
that  they  appealed  to  His  own  words  as  a  warrant  for  doing  soi. 
'  But  have  we  not  here,'  you  ask, '  albeit  disguised  under  and 
recommended  by  the-  aanction  of  great  namea,  the  old  heresy  of 
the  AgnoetreV  No.  The  Agnoetje  attributed  ignorance  not 
merely  to  our  Lord'a  Human  Soul,  but  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
They  seem  to  have  imagined  a  confusion  of  Natures  ia  Christ, 
after  the  Eutycbian  pattern,  and  then  to  have  attributed  igno- 
rance to  that  Divine  Nature  into  which  His  Human  Nature,  ae 
they  held,  was  absorbed  \  They  were  thus,  on  this  point,  in 
agreement  with  the  Ariana  :  while  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  against  them,  admitted  that  Catholic  fathers  before  him 
had  taught  that,  aa  Man,  Christ  bad  been  subject  to  a  certain 
limitation  of  knowledge '. 

l"  Qnoted  ty  Petavins,  De  Incarn.  id. ;  c.  I,  §  14.  Leporius  appears  to 
hftve  answerod  the  Arian  objections  by  restricting  the  ignorance  to  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Athanasius.  He  retracts  as  follows : 
'  Ut  autem  et  hine  nihil  cniquam  in  suapicione  derelinqnam,  tnnc  disi,  immft 
sd  objects  respond!,  Domiuutn  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  secundum  hominem 
ignorare:  !ed  nunc  Tion  solum  dicere  Bon  prKsumo,  verum  etiam  priorem 
anathematizo  prolatam  in  hSc  parte  senteattam.'  Leporius,  however,  seems 
really  to  bave  anticipated  Nestorius  in  teaching  a,  complete  separation  of  OM 
Lord's  Two  Natures.     Klee,  Dc^mengesch.  ii.  4.  4, 

'  Compare  Bishop  Forbes  on  Nic,  Creed,  p.  146,  »nd  ed.  And  see  St. 
Hil.  in  Matt.  Comm,  c.  j6,  n.  4;  Theodoret  in  Ps.  xv.  §  1,  qnoted  by  Klee, 

k  See  Suicer  in  voc. 'A7P(njTa!,  i.  p.  65:  'Hi  docebant  divinam  Christj 
naturam  (hane  enim  solam  post  Unionem  agnoscebant,  tanquam  absorpta 
esset  planfe  humana),  quiedun  ignorftsse,  ut  horam  eifremi  judicii.'  Eulogina 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  agauist  tbem,  denied  any  actual  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  Christ's  Manhood,  but  admitted  that  earlier  Fathers  had  taught 
this,  ipbt  TijB  TiSi'  'A(jfioi'«p  (icu'iBt  hni^epi^aii>\ ;  but,  as  be  thinks,  because 
oiKoi'o^iicijTfpoi'  iiaKiitaaiui  lirl  T^t  kyBpei%iTi\TOi  rafra  ^ifdii  fl  Tmfaxoiftit 
inelvBO!  fiffl^AjTHP  ToSra  KOTi  T^i  fltifTTjToi.  Apnd  Photium,  Cod.  230,  ed. 
Bekker.  p.  384,  6,  sub  fin.  Klee  distinguishes  between  the  teaching  of  those 
Fathers  who  denied  that  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  possessed  unlimited 
knowledge,  and  that  of  the  Agnoette,  who  '  speaking  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
without  any  limitations,'  maintained  that  He  did  not  know  tho  day  of  judg- 
ment.    Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  5  7. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  '  die  Ansicht  daas  Christi  Menscbheit  gleich  nach 
der  Vereinigung  tnit  dem  Logos  Alles  wusste,  als  Irrlhum  dm  Arnold  Ton 
Villanova  i^ogformlicbverurtheilt  worden.'  Klee,  Dogmatik,p.  jii.  Arnold 
attempted  to  maintain  that  his  opinion  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
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Omniscience  and  limited  knowledge.         463 

'  At  any  rate,'  you  rejoin,  '  if  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  tliey  are  held  to  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Humaa  Soul  is  in  any  degree  limited,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
Nestorian  error  1  Does  not  this  conjunction  of  "  knowledge"  and 
"ignorance"  in  one  Person,  and  with  respect  to  a  ainglo  subject, 
dissolve  the  unity  of  the  God-man™t  Is  not  this  intellectual 
dualism  inconsistent  with  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  single 
personality!  Cannot  we  understand  the  indisposition  of  later 
theologians  to  accept  the  language  of  St.  Athanasius  and  others 
without  an  explanation,  even  although  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  suggest  is  therehy  forced  upon  it  V 

The  quration  to  be  considered,  my  brethren,  is  whether  such 
an  objection  has  not  a  wider  scope  than  you  intend.  Is  it  not 
equally  valid  against  other  and  undisputed  contrasts  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  the  Incarnate  Son  "i  For 
example,  as  God,  Christ  is  omnipresent ;  as  Man,  He  is  present 
at  a  particular  point  in  space".  Do  you  say  that  this,  however 
mysterious,  is  more  conceivable  than  the  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  single  subject  in  a  single 
personality  1  Let  me  then  ask  whether  this  co-esistenee  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge  is  more  mysterious  than  a  co-existence  of 
absolute  blessedness  and  intense  suffering  1  If  the  Scriptural 
words  which  describe  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  understood 
literally,  without  establishing  Nestorianism ;  why  are  we  in 
danger  of  Nestorianism  if  we  understand  Him  to  be  speaking  of 
His  Manhood,  when  He  asserts  that  the  Son  is  ignorant  of  the 
day  of  judgment  1  If  Jesus,  as  Man,  did  not  enjoy  the  Divine 
attribute  of  perfect  blessedness,  yet  without  prejudice  to  His 
full  possession  of  it,  as  God;  why  could  He  not,  in  like  manner, 
as  Man,  be  withont  the  Divine  attribute  of  perfect  k 
IS  as  He  knelt  in  Gethsemane,  He  was  in  one  sphere  0 
AU-hlessed,  and  in  another  '  sore  amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful 
even  unto  death;'  might  He  not  with  equal  truth  he  in  the 
one  Omniscient,  and  in  the  other  subject  to  limitations  of  know 


Hypostatic  Union,  'Quantnni  dt6  aninia  Cliristi  fuit  nnita  D  vin 
statim  ipsa  anima  acivit  omiija,  que  Deua  acit ,  quia  alias,  ut  dn«bat, 
fuiaset  cum  eft  una  persona,  ptseoipuS  quia  scire  est  circQni''tantia  perti 
ad  suppositnm  individuals,  et  non  od  naturam  *  Eimenc  Du'ect  inqu 
qu.  1 :.  qu.  by  Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4,  8. 

■"  StJCT,  Rcden  Jesn  in  Matt.  iiiv.  36. 

"  Scotus  Erigena  first  taught  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  ;  in 
recent  times  it  was  prominently  put  forward  by  Luther,  as  an  ejplanatii 
bia  teaching  on  the  Eucharist.     See  Hooker,  E,  P.  v.  55.  i-7. 
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464  Superhuman  lange  of  our  Lord's  knowledge. 

ledge  ^  The  difficultj  0  is  common  to  all  the  contrasts  of  the 
Divioe  Incarnation;  but  these  contrasts  while  thej  enhance  our 
sense  of  our  Lord's  lo\e  and  condescension  Ac  not  destroy  our 
appreheneion  of  the  Personal  Unity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  i'. 
His  Single  Personality  has  two  spheres  of  existence  :  m  the  one 
It  is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient ;  in  the  other  It  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  No  such  limi- 
tation, we  may  be  sure,  can  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  involye  any  ignorance 
of  that  which  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind  should  know; 
while  yet  it  suffices  to  place  Him  as  Man  in  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of  His  brethren  1. 

If  then  this  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  be 
admitted,  to  what  does  the  admission  lead  ^  It  leads,  properly 
speaking,  to  nothing  beyond  itself.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that  at  the 
particulw-  time  of  His  speaking,  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  was 
restricted  as  to  Its  range  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  direction. 

For  it  is  certmn  trovi  Scripture  that  our  Lord  was  constantly 
giving  proofs,  during  His  earthly  life,  of  an  altogether  super- 
human range  of  knowledge.  There  was  not  merely  in  Him  the 
quick  and  penetrating  discernment  of  a  very  holy  soul,— not 
merely  'that  unction  from  the  Holy  One'  whereby  Christians 
instinctively  'know  all  things'  that  concern  their  salvation.  It 
was   emphatically  a   knowledge  of  hard  matters  of  fact,  not 

0  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  Aids  fo  Faith,  p.  ^45  :  •  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  [aa  St.  Mark  liii.  31]  than  in  John  xi.  33,  35, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  elill  wet  with  human  tears, 
while  the  loud  Voice  was  crying,  "  Lararus,  come  forth !  " ' 

t  See  Leibnitz's  reply  to  WJssowatins,  quoted  by  Lessing,  Sammtl.  Sohrift. 
U.  277 !  '  Potest  quis  ei  nostra  byputhesi  simnl  esse  ille  qui  nescit  diem 
judicii,  nempe  homo,  et  ille  qui  est  Deus  Altissimns.  Quie  hypothesis  iiostra, 
quod  ideoi  »mul  possit  esse  Dens  et  homo,  quamdiu  non  evertiCur,  tamdiu 
contrariuui  si^nmentum  petit  principiun!i.' 

1  See  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  511 :  'Aiiohdas  kann  nicht  geeagt  werden,  daas 
die  menschliche  Natur,  wenn  sie  nicht  abaolut  vollkommen  und  imperfectibel 
isi,  dann  mit  Unwiasenheit  beliaftet  ist ;  denn  nicht-allwissend  ist  nicht  uq. 
wissend,  aonst  war  Adam  vor  aemem  Falle  schon,  nud  sind  die  Engel  und 
Heiligen  in  ihret  Glorie  immerfort  in  der  Unwissenheit,  Unwissenheit  ist 
Negation  des  nothwendigen  und  ziemenden  Wissena,  und  solche  ist  in  der 
Menachheit  Christi  nicht,  in  welche  die  ihr  verbundene  Gottbeit  alles  sa 
ibrem  BeraSti  gehGrige  und  dqreh  aie  alles  zum  Heile  der  Menscbheit  ge- 
horige  Uberstromt*.  Darum  war  anch  die  Steigerung  der  Wisseuachaft  iler 
Menachheit  keine  ErlHsung  derselben,  und  fiillt  der  Eiowand,  daes,  wenn  die 
Menechheit  etwas  nicht  gewusat  hatte,  ae  eine  erlosungsbediitftige  gewesen 
wore,  was  doch  nicht  angenommen  werden  kSnne,  weg.' 
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revealed  to  Him  by  the  senses,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 
Thus  He  knows  the  exact  coin  which  will  be  found  in  the  month 
of  the  first  fish  which  His  apostle  will  presently  take'.  He 
bases  His  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  communings  in  which  His 
conscience-stricken  disciples  had  indulged  on  the  road  to  Caper- 
naum*. He  gives  particular  instructions  to  the  two  disciplciS 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  ass  on  which  He  will  make  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem',  He  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  secret  plot- 
tings  of  the  traitor,  although  no  human  informant  had  disclosed 
them".  Nor  is  this  knowledge  supematurally  communicated  at 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  actual  supra -sensuous  sight 
of  that  which  He  describes.  'Before  that  Philip  called  thee,' 
He  says  to  !Nathaiiael,  '  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee^.'  Do  you  compare  this  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
ascribed  to  Elishar,  to  Daniel',  to  St.  Peter»1  In  these  in- 
stances, as  eminently  in  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 
to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  In  the  case  of  Christ  we 
hear  of  no  such  revelation  ;  He  speais  of  the  things  of  heaven 
with  a  calm  fiimiliarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
them  as  beholding  them  '  in  Himself  b.' 

Indeed,  our  Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 
of  which  really  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  His  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  future, 
a  knowledge  inherent  in  Him,  as  it  was  imparted  to  those 
prophets  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.  We  will  not  insist  on 
His  knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent  futurity,  such  as  is 
involved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins,  {/"they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaidao  ;  although  such  knowledge  as  this, 
considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  and  circumstances  which 
it  implies,  "mnist  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.  But  He  knew 
the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  hidden  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.  Such  a  '  discemer'  was  He 
'  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts'^,  so  truly  did  Hia 
Apocalyptic  title,  the  'Searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts s,'  belong 

'  St.Matt.  xrii.  27. 

■  St.  Luke  ix.  47  :  fSii'  thv  SiaXoyirr^iic  t^s  KapBioi  aSrfttr. 
'  St.  Matt.  mi.  3  ;  St.  Mark  xi.  a  ;  St.  Luke  lii.  30. 

"  St.  John  liii.  11.  ■  Ibid.  i.  49.  '  1  Kings  vi.  9,  32. 

■  Dan,  ii.  19.  •  Acta  v.  3.  *  St.  John  vi.  61  :  iv  ^aury. 
'  St.  Matt.  <j.  ZI. 

^  Heb.  iv.  13  ;  «(Ht«!ii  f^ev^iafair  tim  ^p™™!-  mpSfn!. 

'  Rev.  ii.  13.     The  message  from  Jesus  to  each  of  the  angela  of  the  seven 
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to  Him  in  the  days  of  Hia  liistorical  manifestation,  that  '  He 
needed  not  that  aay  should  testify  to  Him  of  men,  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  man'.'  This  was  not  a  result  of  His  taking  careful 
note  of  peculiarities  of  action  and  character  manifested  to  the 
eye  by  those  around  Him,  but  of  His  '  perceiving  in  His  Spirit' 
and  'knowing  in  Himself s'  the  unuttered  reasonings  and  voli- 
tions which  were  taking  shape,  moment  by  moment,  within  the 
secret  souls  of  men,  just  as  clearly  as  He  saw  physical  facts  not 
ordinarily  appreciated  except  by  sensuous  perception.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  Hia  apostles.  'We  are  sure,'  they  said,  'that 
Thou  knowest  all  things'','  'Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things,' 
cries  St.  Peter,  'Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee'.'  Yet  more, 
in  the  Eternal  Father  Jesus  encounters  no  impenetrable  mys- 
teries ;  for  Jesus  no  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him, 
nor  is  His  way  in  the  sea,  nor  His  path  in  the  deep  waters,  nor 
His  footsteps  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  reciprocates 
the  Father's  knowledge  of  Himself  by  aa  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  'As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father k.'  'No  man  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  but  the 
Father  ;  and  Who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him '.'  Even  if  our  Lord  should  be  speak- 
ing, in  this  passage,  primarily  at  least,  of  His  Divine  omniscience. 
He  ia  also  plainly  speaking  of  a  knowledge  infused  into  and 
possessed  by  Hia  Human  Soul,  and  thua  His  words  supply  the 
true  foO  to  His  statement  respecting  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
that  statement  be  construed  literally,  it  manifestly  describes,  not 
the  normal  condition  of  Hia  Human  Intell^ence,  but  aa  excep- 
tional restriction.  For  the  Gospel  history  implies  that  the 
knowledge  infused  into  the  Human  Soul  of  Jeaus  was  ordinarily 
and  practically  equivalent  to  omniscience.  'We  may  conjecture,' 
says  Hooker,  '  how  the  powers  of  that  Soul  are  illuminated. 
Which,  being  so  inward  unto  God,  cannot  choose  but  be  privy 
unto  all  things  which  God  worketh,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  endued  with  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal, 
though  not  with  infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  Itself™.' 
St.  Paul's  assertion  that '  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasurea 

Churches  begins  with  the  word  oTSn,  as  if  in  order  to  remind  these  bishops 
of  Hia  aoul-penetrating  omnifldence. 

oJto!  7ip  tylrairaf  it  ^r  ir  t^  ivSpiir^.  B  St.  Mark  ii.  8 ;  v.  30. 

■>  St.  John  xvi.  30  :  viy  o(5o/i*i'  Srt  pIBk  vivra. 
^  Ibid.  xxi.  1 7  -  ^^piff  ^^  irc£t-Ta  olSar  ffi/  yiptivKtls  Sri  ^i\v  rrc. 
*  Ibid.  I.  15.  '  St.  Luke  x.  23,  "  Eccl.  PoL  v.  54.  J. 
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of  wisdom  and  knowledge ",'  may  practically  be  understood  of 
Christ's  eartHy  life,  no  leas  than  of  His  life  of  glory.  If  then  His 
Human  Intellect,  flooded  as  it  was  by  the  infusion  of  boundless 
light  streaming  from  His  Deity,  was  denied,  at  a  particular 
time,  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  particular  ftitnre  event,  this 
may  well  he  compared  ■with  that  deprivation  of  the  consolations 
of  Deity,  to  which  His  Human  Affections  and  Will  were 
exposed  when  He  hung  dying  on  the  Grtffls.  If 'the  Divine 
Wisdom,'  as  Bishop  Bull  has  said,  '  impressed  its  efl'ects  upon 
the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  'jyro  temporwm  ratione,  in  the  degree 
required  by  particular  occasions  or  emergencies  0,'  this  would  be 
only  one  application  of  the  principle  recognised  by  St.  Irenieus 
and  Theodoret,  and  rendered  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  the 
language  of  Hooker,  'As  the  parts,  degrees,  and  offices  of  that 
mystical  administration  did  require,  which  He  voluntarily 
undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation  always  accord- 
ingly restrain  or  enlarge  themselvesP,'  We  may  not  attempt 
rashly  to  specify  the  exact  motive  which  may  have  determined 
our  Lord  to  deny  to  His  Human  Soul  at  one  particular  date 
the  point  of  knowledge  here  in  question ;  although  we  may 
presume  generally  that  it  was  a  part  of  tbat  condescending  love 
which  led  Him  to  become  '  in  aJl  things  like  unto  His  brethren.' 
That  He  was  ever  completely  ignorant  of  aught  else,  or  that  He 
was  ignorant  on  this  point  at  any  other  time,  are  inferences  for 
which  we  have  no  warrant,  and  which  we  make  at  our  peril. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  that  our  Lord's  Human 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment,  if  admitted,  cannot  be  made 
the  premiss  of  an  argument  intended  to  destroy  His  authority, 
when  He  sanctions  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Pentateuch.  That  ailment  involves  a  con- 
fusion between  limitation  of  knowledge  and  liability  to  error ; 
whereas,  plainly  enough,  a  limitation  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 
and  fallibility  is  another.      St.  Paul  says  that  '  we  know  in 


"  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  j,  8  ;  'QuippediTinani  Sapientiam  roenfi  liuraante 
Christi  effectua  suoa  impreseiase  pro  temponivi  talione,  Christninque,  quit 
Homo  fait,  itpauiiiai  aaiplif,  profecisfe  ESpientift  (Luc.  ii.  57)  adeoqne  pro 
teiupore  sate  ii-ocTTDA^F,  quo  isl&  Boienti^  opos  uon  hal^ebat  {thh  eeeme  to 
hint  at  more  tl^n  anything  which  the  text  of  the  New  Tcatameut  warrants) 
diem  jadidi  nuiveraalis  ignorare  potuiase,  nemini  sano  absurdum  videbitur.'' 

p  Hooker,  Ecol.  Pol.  v.  54,  6.  See  Mr.  Keble's  references  froio  Theodoret 
(Dial.  iii.  t.  4,  pars.  i.  232J  and  St.  Iron.  Hser.  iii.  c.  19.  3. 
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parti,'  and  that '  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.'  Yet  St.  Paul 
18  80  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  teaches,  as  to  exclaim, 
'  If  we  or  an  angel  Irom  heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  to  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
aeeurseda.'  St.  Paul  clearly  believed  in  his  own  infallibility  as 
a  teacher  of  religious  truth  ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever 
since  regarded  his  Epistles  as  part  of  an  iafallihle  literature. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed  his  knowledge  of 
religious  truth  to  be  limited.  Infellibilifj  does  aot  imply  omni- 
science, any  more  than  limited  knowledge  implies  error.  Infal- 
libility may  be  conferred  on  a  human  teacher  with  very  limited 
tnowlcdge,  by  a  special  endowment  preserving  him  from  error. 
When  we  say  that  a  teacher  is  infallible,  we  do  not  mean  that  big 
knowledge  is  encyclopredaic,  but  merely  that,  when  he  does 
teach,  he  is  incapable  of  propounding  as  truth  that  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  not  true'. 

Now  the  argument  In  question  assumes  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  teaching  religious  truth,  was  not  merely  fallible,  but 
actually  in  serious  error.  If  indeed  our  Lord  had  believed 
Himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  or  true  character  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  may  presume  that  He  would  not 
have  fallen  below  the  natural  level  of  ordinary  heathen  honesty, 
by  speaking  with  authority  upon  a  subject  with  which  He  waa 
consciously  unacquainted.  It  is  admitted  that  He  spoke  as 
believing  Himself  to  be  teaching  truth.  But  was  He,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  teaching  truth  ?  Was  that  which  He  believed  to  be 
knowledge  nothing  better  than  a  servile  echo  of  contemporary 
ignorance !  Was  His  knowledge  really  limited  on  a  subject- 
matter,  where  He  was  Himself  unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of 
a  limitation )    Was  He  then  not  merely  deficient  in  information, 

'  I  Cor.  siii.  9  :  In  liepavs  yitp  yivaimrinev. 

'  Ibid.  vet.  T  2  :  ^orojiwy  7af>  Spri  3i'  imiirT/iou  4y  aivlynKri. 

•  Gal>i.  8,  9. 

«  Cf.  Biabop  H.  Browne.  Pentateuch  and  Elohistie  Psalms,  p.  13  :  '  Tgno- 
ranta  does  not  of  necessity  involve  error.  .  Of  course  in  our  present  state  of 
being,  and  with  our  propensity  to  lean  on  our  nisdoui,  ignornnce  is  eitremelf 
likely  to  lead  to  error.  But  ignorance  is  not  error :  and  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  Bible  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  blessed  Lord  wa$ 
liable  to  error  in  any  sense  of  the  word  or  in  any  depMtment  of  knowledge. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  statements  to  the  contrary,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  a  hint  tliat  there  was  such  a  liability :  n-hcreas  His  other 
hnman  infirmities,  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  fear,  suffering,  temptation, 
ignorance,  all  these  are  put  forward  prominently,  and  many  of  them  fre- 
qiiently.' 
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but  fallible  ;  not  merely  fallible,  but  actually  in  error  i  and  has 
it  been  reserved  for  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
set  Him  right  1  It  must  he  acknowledged  that  our  Lord's  state- 
ment respecting  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  avail  to  sustain  a 
deduction  which  supposes,  not  an  admitted  limitation  of  know- 
ledge, but  an  unsuspected  self-deception  of  a  character  and 
extent  which,  in  the  case  of  a  purely  human  teacher,  would  be 
altogether  destructive  of  any  serious  claim  to  teach  substantial 

Nor  is  this  all  The  denial  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us  of  late  years,  involves  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  not  merely  of  His  intellectual  claims, 
but  of  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  His  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  more  observable  because  it  is  fatal  to  a  distinction  which 
has  been  projected,  between  our  Lord's  authority  as  a  teacherof 
spiritual  or  moral  truth,  and  His  authority  when  dealing  with 
those  questions  which  enter  into  the  province  of  histoncal 
criticism.  K  in  the  latter  sphere  He  is  said  to  have  been  li^le 
and  subject  to  error,  in  the  former,  we  are  sometimes  told,  His 
instinct  was  invariably  unerrbg.  But  is  this  the  case,  if  our 
Lord  was  really  deceived  in  His  estimate  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  if  further  the  account  of  the  ori^  and  coniposition 
of  that  book  which  is  put  forward  by  His  censors  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  %  Our  Lord  quotes  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  and  duties 
to  Gods.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  this  book 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pious  forgery  of  the  age  of  Jcrenuah, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  work  of  that  prophet,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  name  and  authority  of  Moses  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
increasing  polj-theism  of  the  later  years  of  king  Joaiahv.     That 

u  If  a  humBn  l^afher  were  to  decUne  to  speak  on  a  given  subject,  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it,  this  would  not  be  » /eason  for 
diabehermg  Mm  when  he  proceeded  to  apeak  conlidently  on  »  totally  di*- 
tinet  subject,  thereby  at  least  implying  that  he  did  know  enough  to  warrant 
hia  apeaking.  On  the  contrary,  hia  silence  in  the  one  case  would  De  a 
^son  il,r  Ousting  his  statements  in  tbe  other.  The  argument  which  is 
under  eonaideration  in  the  text  would  have  been  really  aound,  if  our  saviour 
had  fixed  the  date  of  the  day  of  jadgment,  and  the  event  had  ahewn  tiim 
to  haTfl  been  mistaken.  .      c     oi.   n,.4. 

'  St.  Matt.  iv.  4.  Dent,  viil,  3  ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  1,  Dent.  vi.  16  ;  St.  Matt. 

"V'cole^^'^'  the'  P^nt^teuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  427 '  '  Sapposing  (to  fij.  our  ideas) 
that  Jeremiah  really  wrote  the  book,  vre  must  not  forget  that  he  wa^  a 
prophet,  and,  as  such,  hahituaUy  disposed  to  res^r^  sU  the  speaal  impulses 
Till] 
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hypothesis  has  been  iljscussed  elsewhtre  anJ  Ly  others  on  il« 
own  critical  ment'i  Here  it  may  sufiioe  to  ohserve,  that  if  it 
could  have  been  senoualj  entertained  it  would  involve  our  Lord 
in  soniLthmg  more  than  intelleitual  fallibility.  If  Deuter- 
onomy IS  indeed  a  forgeiy,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  literary  history  His  moral  perceptions  were  at 
fault  They  were  not  sufEciently  fine  to  miss  the  consistency, 
the  ring  of  truth,  m  a  doLumcot  which  professed  to  have  come 
from  the  great  Lawgiver  with  a  Divine  authority;  while,  ac- 
cording to  modem  writers,  it  was  only  the  '  pioua'  fiction  of  a 
later  ^e,  and  its  falsthood  had  only  act  been  admitted  by  ita 
author,  lest  its  'effect'  should  be  counteracted  a. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  pseudo- 
Isidoriaa  decretals  were  first  brought  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 

of  his  mind  to  religions  activity  S3  direct  inspirations  from  tlie  Divine  Source 
of  Trath.  To  ns,  with  our  inductire  training  and  acientiflc  habits  of  mind, 
the  correct  statement  of /aeie  appears  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  consciously 
t«  misEtste  them,  or  to  state  as  feet  what  we  do  not  know  or  beheve  from 
external  testimony  to  be  fact,  is  a  crime  against  truth.  But  to  a  man  who 
beUeved  himself  to  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Source  of  all 
Truth,  this  condition  must  have  been  reversed.  The  inner  voire,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would  become  all-powerfu! — 
would  silence  ftt  once  all  doubts  and  questionings.  What  it  ordered  him  to 
do,  he  would  do  without  hesitation,  as  by  direct  command  of  God,  and  all 
considerations  as  to  morality  or  immorality  would  either  not  be  entertained 
at  all,  or  would  only  lake  the  form  of  misgivings  as  to  whether,  possibly,  in 
any  parlicular  ewe,  the  command  itself  was  really  Divine. 

'Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  contemporary  seer, 
meditating  upon  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  means  of  weaning  bia 
people  from  idolatry,  became  pasaeeaed  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  them  on 
address,  as  in  the  name  of  Moses,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been  con. 
sidering,  in  which  the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  handed  down  from  an  earlier 
age,  which  were  now  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  re-enforced  with  solemn  prophetical 
utterances.  This  thought,  we  may  believe,  would  take  in  the  prophet's  miiid 
the  form  of  a  Divine  command.    All  question  of  deception  or_/mtts  pia  would 

'  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  Tol.  ii,  p.  +29:  'Perhaps,  at  first,  it  was 
felt  to  bo  difficult  or  ondesirablo  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  whicii  the  king  himself  eihibited,  and  in 
which,  as  it  soema,  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  people,  in  putting 
down  by  force  the  gross  idolatries  which  abounded  in  his  kingdom.  That  im- 
pulsive efibrt,  which  followed  immediately  the  reading  of  the  "  Boolt,"  might 
have  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been  told  at  once  the  true  origin  of  those  awful 
words  which  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him.  They  were  not  less 
awful,  indeed,  or  less  true,  because  uttered  in  the  name  of  Moses  by  such  a 
prophet  as  Jeremiah.  But  still  it  is  obvious  that  Iheir  ^ect  mkj  liJcely  to  ie 
greatly  inleniijied  under  the  idea  that  theg  icere  the  laa  attemncea  of  Moset 
himtdf.' 
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Koine,  they  were  almost  immeJiately  cited  by  NieLoIas  I.  in 
reply  to  an  appeal  of  Hincmdr  of  Rheims,  in  order  to  justify 
and  extend  the  then  adyandng  claims  of  the  Eoman  Chair* 
Wo  must  thtn  either  suppose  that  this  Pope  was  really  incapable 
of  detecting  a  foi^ery,  which  no  Eoman  Catholic  writer  would 
now  think  of  defending'',  or  else  we  must  imagine  that,  in  order 
to  advance  an  immediate  ecclesiastical  object,  he  could  con- 
descend to  quoto  a  document  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recently  forced,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ancient  and  undoubted 
authority.  The  former  supposition  is  undoubtedly  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  charity ;  but  it  is  of 
course  fatal  to  any  belief  in  the  personal  infaUibility  of  Pope 
IJfichoIas  I.  A  like  dilemma  awaits  us  in  the  Gospel  history,  if 
those  unhappy  theories  respecting  the  Pentateuch  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  seriously  adopted.  Before  us  ia  no  mere 
question  as  to  whether  Christ's  knowledge  was  or  was  not 
limited  ;  the  question  is,  whether  as  a.  matter  of  fact  He  taught 
or  implied  the  truth  of  tliat  which  is  not  true,  and  which  a  finer 
moral  sense  than  His  might  have  seen  to  be  false.  The  question 
is  plainly,  whether  He  was  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  historical  truth.  The  attempted  distinction  between, 
a  critical  judgment  of  historical  or  philological  facts,  and  a  moral 
judgment  of  strictly  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  is  inapplicable 
to  a  case  in  which  the  moral  judgment  is  no  less  involved  than 
the  intellectual ;  and  we  have  really  to  choose  between  the  in- 
feUibility,  moral  no  less  than  intellectual,  of  Jesua  Christ  our 
Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conjectural  speculations  of  critics, 
of  whatever  degree  of  critical  eminence,  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  as  bearing  upon  this  vaunted  distinction  between 
spiritual  truth,  in  which  our  Lord  is  still,  it  seems,  to  be  an 
authority,  aad  historical  truth,  in  which  His  authority  is  to  be 
set  aside,  we  have  words  of  His  Own  which  prove  how  truly  He 
made  the  acceptance  of  the  lower  portions  of  His  teaching  a  pre- 
liminary to  belief  in  the  higher.  '  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  belieie  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  thingso}'  How  indeed  1  I^  when  He  sets  the  seal 
of  His  authority  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  the  moat  miraculous  incidents  which  they  relate  m  di,tail, 
He  is  really  only  the  uneducated  Jew  who  ignorantlj  repeats 

»  Dean  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Ctiristianity,  toI.  ii.  p.  371). 
''  Compare  Walter,  Lehrbuch  das  Kirchenreiita,  pp.  206-JiO. 
<s  St.  John  iii.  II. 
Tin] 
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and  reflects  the  prejudice  of  a  barbarous  age ;  how  shall  we  be 
sure  that  when  He  reveals  the  Character  of  God,  or  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life,  or  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  endless  world, 
He  is  really  trustworthy — trustworthy  as  an  Authority  to  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  cling  in  life  and  in  death  1  You  say  that 
here  your  conscience  ratifies  His  teaching, — that  the  '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity'  which  is  in  you  sets  its  seal  upon  this  higher 
teaching  of  the  Eedeemer  of  men.  Is  then  your  conscience  in 
Tery  truth  the  ultimate  and  only  teacher  J  Have  you  anticipated, 
and  might  you  dispense  with,  the  teaching  of  Christ!  And 
what  if  your  conscience,  as  is  surely  not  impossible,  has  itself 
been  warped  or  misled?  What  if,  in  surveying  even  the  moral 
matter  of  His  teaching,  you  still  assume  to  exercise  a  '  verifying 
faculty,'  and  object  to  this  precept  as  ascetic,  and  to  that 
command  as  exacting,  and  to  yonder  most  mercifiil  revelation  of 
an  endless  woe  as  '  Tartarology  ! '  Alas  I  brethren,  experience 
proves  it,  the  descent  into  the  Avernua  of  unbelief  is  only  too 
easy.  There  are  broad  highways  in  the  life  of  feith,  just  as  in 
the  life  of  morality,  which  a  man  cannot  leave  without  certain 
risk  of  losing  his  way  in  a  trackless  wilderness.  To  deny  our 
Lord's  infallibility,  on  the  precarious  ground  of  a  single  known 
limitation  of  knowledge  in  His  human  intellect,  is  not  merely  an 
inconsequence,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  serious  belief  in  His 
real  Divinity.  The  common  sense  of  faith  assures  us  that  if 
Christ  is  really  Divine,  His  infallibility  follows  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God  will  not  doubt  tiat  His  every  word  standeth  sure,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  His  supreme 
authority  is  independent  of,  and  unassailable  by,  the  fallible 
judgment  of  His  creatures  respecting  it. 

(3)  If  the  doctrine  of  Gliist's  Divinity  implies  that  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  He  is  infaDible,  it  also  illuminates  His  suffering 
death  upon  the  Cross  with  an  extraordinary  significance. 

The  degrees  of  importance  which  are  attributed  to  the  several 
events  and  stages  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  earth,  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  variations  of  belief  respecting  His  Peraon.  With  the 
Humanitarian,  for  instance,  the  dominant,  almost  the  exclusive, 
interest  will  be  found  to  centre  in  Christ's  Ministry,  as  affording 
the  largest  illustrations  of  His  Human  Character  and  of  His 
moral  teaching.  The  mysteries  which  surround  His  entrance 
into  and  His  departure  from  our  human  world,  will  have  been 
thrown  into  the  background  as  beJon^g  to  questions  of  a  very 
inferior  degree  of  importance,  or  possibly,  as  at  best  serving  to 
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illustrate  the  legendary  creativeness  of  a  subsequent  age.  Per- 
haps a  certain  hiatorical  and  chronological  value  will  still  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  Christ's  Birth.  Perhaps,  if  His  Kesurrection 
he  admitted  to  have  been  a  matter  of  historical  occurrence,  a  high 
evidential  significance  will  continue  to  be  assigned  to  it,  such 
as  was  recognised  by  Priestley  and  by  all  Socinians  of  the  last 
generation.  And  to  a  Humanitarian,  the  interest  of  Christ's 
Death  will  be  of  a  yet  higher  kind.  For  Christ's  Death  enters 
into  Hie  moral  Self-manifestation ;  it  ie  the  heroic  climax  of  His 
devotion  to  truth ;  it  is  the  surest  seal  which  a  teacher  can  set 
upon  his  doctrine.  Thus  a  Humanitarian  will  admit  that  the 
dying  Christ  saves  the  world  by  enriching  its  stock  of  moral  life, 
by  setting  before  the  eyes  of  men,  for  'all  future  time,  the 
example  of  a  transcendent  sacrifice  of  self.  But  in  the  bare 
fact  that  Jesus  died,  Humanitarianism  sees  no  mystery  beyond 
that  which  attaches  to  the  death  of  any  ordinary  man.  The 
Crucifixion  is  simply  regarded  as  ft  practical  appendix  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  thus  to  the  Socinian  pilgrim,  the 
mountain  of  the  beatitudes  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
will  always  and  naturally  appear  more  worthy  of  reverence  and 
attention,  than  the  spot  on  which  Mary  brought  her  Son  into  the 
world,  or  than  the  hill  on  which  Jesus  died. 

Far  otherwise  must  it  ever  be  with  a  sincere  believer  in  our 
Saviour's  Godhead.  Not  that  he  can  be  insensible  to  the  com- 
manding moral  interest  which  the  Life  and  teaching  of  the 
Perfect  Man  ever  rouses  in  the  heait  of  Christians.  That  Life 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  for  him  a  meaning  into  which  the 
Humanitarian  cannot  enter ;  since  the  believer  knows  that  it  ia 
God  Who  hves  and  speaks  in  Jesus.  But  contemplating  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  God,  he  ia  necessarily  attracted  by  those  points 
in  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  at  which  the  contrast  ia  most  vividly 
marked  between  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  and  His  state 
of  humiliation  as  Man. 

This  attraction  ia  reflected  in  the  believer's  reh^ous  thought, 
inhis  devotions,  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his  interest  towards 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  creed  expresses  the  thought  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful.  After  stating  that  the  Only-begotten. 
Son,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  Man,  the  creed 
proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Crucifision,  Sufferings,  Burial,  Eesur- 
reetion,  and  Ascension.  The  creed  makes  no  allusion  to  His 
example,  or  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  His  doctrine.  Jn  an 
analogous  sense  the  Litany  gives  utterance  to  the  devotion  of  the 
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collective  Church.  In  the  Litany,  Jesue,  our  '  Good  Lord '  is 
entreated  to  deliver  ua  'by'  the  successive  mysteries  of  His 
earthly  Self-manifestation.  Dependent  on  the  mystery  of  His 
holy  Incarnation  are  His  'holy  Nativity  and  Circumcision,' 
His  'Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation,'  His  'Agony  and 
Uloody  Sweat,'  His  'Cross  and  Passion,'  His  'precious  Death 
and  Bunal,'  His  'glorious  Kesun-ection  and  Ascension.'  Here 
agam  there  is  no  reference  to  His  sinless  example,  or  to  His 
words  of  power.  Why  is  this  J  Is  it  not  because  the  thought 
ot  the  Church  centres  most  persistently  upon  the  Person  of 
Jesus?  His  teaching  and  His  example,  although  they  pre- 
suppose His  Divinity,  yet  in  many  ways  appeal  to  us  indepen- 
dency of  It,  But  the  significance  of  His  hirth  into  the  world 
of  His  varied  suffcrmgs,  of  His  death,  of  His  rising  from  the 
tomb,  and  of  His  ascent  to  heaven,  resides  chiefly,  if  not  al- 
together, in  the  fact  that  His  Person  is  Divine.  That  truth 
illuminates  these  features  of  His  earthly  Self-manifestation 
which  else  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  His  example  or  of  His  doctrine.  The  birth  and  death  of  a 
mere  man,  and  even  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  a  mere 
man,  would  only  be  the  accessories  of  a  higher  interest  centring 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ideas,  in  the  force  and  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  the  whole  bearing  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  action  upon  the  men  of  his  time.  But  when  He 
Who  IS  born,  Who  suffers,  Who  dies,  Wlo  rises  and  ascends,  is 
known  to  be  personally  aaid  literally  God,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  interest  of  thought  and  devotion  should  take  a  direction  in 
which  the  'mystery  of  godliness'  is  most  directly  and  urgently 
felt.  Christian  devotion  necessarily  hovers  around  those  critical 
tummg-pomts  in  the  Self-manifestation  of  the  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty Being,  at  which  His  gracious  and  immeasurable  Self- 
humiliation  most  powerfully  illustrates  His  boundless  love,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  yields  to  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  and 
Weraal  Person.  No  one  would  care  for  the  birthplace  or  grave 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  could  visit  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tellectual victories ;  but  tte  Christian  piJgrim,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Uiurch,  13  less  riveted  by  the  lake-side  and  mountains  of  Galilee, 
than  by  those  sabred  sites,  where  his  God  and  Saviour  first 
drew  human  breath  and  where  He  poured  forth  His  Blood  upon 
the  Cross  of  shame. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  our  Lord's  life  had  been 
written,  not  by  the  blessed  Evangelists,  but  by  some  modem 
Socinian  or  Humanitarian  author.     Would  not  the  relative  pro- 
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portionB  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  Hia  life  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  J  We 
should  have  been  presented  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  Christ,  in  its  several  bearings  upon  the  individual 
and  social  life  of  man ;  and  His  teaching  would  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  as  altogether  eclipsing  in  importance  any  questions 
which  might  he  raised  as  to  His  'origin'  or  His  'place  in  the 
world  of  spirits.'  As  for  His  Death,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  introduced  as  the  natural  result  of  His  generous  conflict 
with  the  great  evils  and  corruptions  of  His  day.  But  this 
closing  episode  would  have  been  treated  hurriedly  and  with  re- 
serve. The  modem  writer  would  have  led  us  to  the  foot  of 
Calvary.  There  he  would  have  left  us  to  our  imagination,  and 
all  that  followed  would  have  been  summarized  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  The  modem  writer  would  have  avoided  all  semhlance 
of  giving  prominence  to  the  '  physical  aspects'  of  the  tragedy,  to 
the  successive  insults,  cruelties,  cries,  which  indicated  so  many 
distinct  phases  of  mental  or  hodily  agony  in  the  sufferer.  He 
would  have  argued  that  to  dwell  intently  on  these  things  was 
nnnecfflsarily  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  moreover,  that  it 
might  distract  attention  from  the  general  moral  interest  to  which 
the  Death  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  judgment,  only  subsidiary.  Clearly 
he  would  not  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelists. 
For  the  four  Evangelists,  while  the  plan  and  materials  of  their 
several  narratives  present  many  points  of  difference,  yet  concur 
in  assi<'ning  an  extraordinary  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
generaTnarrative  of  the  Pasrion,  but  to  its  minute  details.  This 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  genins  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
than  with  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  considering  the  scope  and 
drift  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  at  first  sight  most  remarkable  in 
St.  John.  For  instead  of  veiling  the  humiliations  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  St.  John  regards  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  His 
'glory;'  and,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
however  condensed  may  be  its  earlier  portions,  expands  into  the 
minute  particularity  of  a  diary,  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

Now  this  concurrent  disposition  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
emmently  suggestive.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  momentous 
interest  attaching,  not  merely  to  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a  whole, 
but  to  ea«h  stage  and  feature  of  the  great  agony  in  detail.  It 
implies  that  this  interest  is  not  merely  moral  and  human,  but  of 
a  higher  and  distinct  kind.  The  moral  requirements  of  the 
history  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  we  been  compendiously 
vin] 
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informed  that  Cbrlst  died  at  last  in  attestation  of  the  moral 
truth  which  He  taught ;  hut  this  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
successive  stages  and  shades  of  suffering,  hoth  physical  and 
mental,  leads  the  devout  Christian  insensibly  to  look  beneath 
the  varying  phases  of  protracted  ^ony,  at  the  unruffled,  august, 
eternal  Person  of  the  insulted  Sufferer;  and  thus  Christian 
thought  rests  with  more  and  more  of  anxious  intensity  upon 
the  possible  or  probable  results  of  an  event  so  stupendous  as 
the  Death  of  Christ. 

Upon  such  a  problem,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  could  shed 
no  light  whatever.  It  could  only  be  sure  of  this  ; — that  much 
more  must  be  involved  in  the  Death  of  Christ  than  in  the  death 
of  the  best  of  men.  Had  Christ  been  merely  human,  greater 
love  among  men,  greater  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  truth,  greater 
devotion  to  the  sublimest  of  moral  teachings  and  to  the  Will  of 
the  Universal  Father,  greater  eontempt  for  pleasure  when  plea- 
sure is  in  convict  with  duty,  and  for  pain  when  pain  is  recom- 
mended by  conscience,  would  certainly  have  followed  upon  His 
Death.  These  effects  follow  in  varying  degrees  upon  every 
sincere  and  costly  act  of  human  self-renounecment ;  and  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  saintly  and 
living  memories,  in  which  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  for 
ever  assigned  to  those  who  exhibit  the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of 
self.  Nor,  most  assuredly,  is  any  the  least  and  lowest  act  of 
sacrifice  destined  to  perish :  it  thrills  on  in  its  undying  force 
through  the  ages ;  it  liindles,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
unit  of  the  vast  company  of  moral  beings,  a  new  devotion  to 
ttiith,  to  duty,  to  man,  to  God.  But  when  we  know  that  JesuB 
Christ  is  God,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  something  much 
more  stupendous  than  any  moral  impulse,  however  strong  and 
enduring,  must  have  resulted  from  His  Death — something  (as 
yet  we  know  not  what)  reaching  far  beyond  the  sphere  and  laws 
of  history,  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  of  time,  of  natural 
moral  sequence,  and  of  those  ascertainable  or  hidden  influences 
which  pass  on  from  man  to  man  and  from  age  to  age, 

Nowhere  is  the  illuminative  force  of  Christ's  Divinity  more 
felt  than  here,  The  tremendous  premiss,  that  He  Who  died 
upon  the  Cross  is  truly  God,  when  seriously  and  firmly  believed, 
avails  to  carry  the  believer  forward  to  any  representation  of  the 
efficacy  of  His  Death  which  rests  upon  an  adequate  authority. 

'  If o  person,'  says  Hooker  ^,  '  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  but  the 

Son  of  God,  no  person  but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of 

*  EgcL  Pol.  V,  5i.  3. 
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God  condemned,  tlie  Son  of  God  and  no  other  person  crucified ; 
which  one  only  point  of  Christian  belief,  the  vrijmale.  worth  ofths 
Son  of  God,  IB  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning 
life  and  salvation  hy  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered 
as  man  in  our  behalf.'  'That,'  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  'which 
eetteth  the  high  price  upon  this  Sacrifice  is  this,  that  He  which 
offereth  it  to  God,  is  God  e.'  'Marvel  not,'  says  St,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  'if  the  whole  world  has  been  redeemed,  for  He  Who 
has  died  for  ua  is  no  mere  man,  but  the  Only-hcgotten  Son  of 
God ','  '  Chrbt,'  says  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, '  would  not  have 
been  equivalent  [as  a  sacrifice]  for  the  whole  creation,  nor  would 
He  have  sufSced  to  redeem  \he  world,  nor  have  laid  down  Hia 
life  by  way  of  a  price  for  it,  and  poured  forth  for  us  Hia  precious 
Blood,  if  He  be  not  really  the  Son,  and  God  of  Go^  but  a 
creature  s.' 

This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  St.  Peter's  meaning  when 
he  says  that  we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  immaculate''.  This  underlies  St. 
Paul's  contrast  between  the  blood  of  bulla  and  goats  and  the 
Blood  of  Christ  offering  Himself  without  spot  to  God'.  This 
is  the  substance  of  St.  John's  announcement  that  the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  cleanseth  ua  from  all  sink. 
Apart  from  this  illuminating  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jeaua 
Christ  crucified,  how  overstrained  and  exaggerated  are  the 
New  Testament  representations  of  the  effects  of  His  Death  I 

e  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion.  For  other  references,  see  Rev.  W. 
Blight's  Sermona  of  St.  Leo,  p.  8g. 

<  Catech.  13.  2  :  nJ)  9aoii.i.Qii  ti  kU^os  SKos  iXurpiftj,  oi>  7^  ^v  Mpirros 
AiXis.  oKK'  Tiii  etoD  I'ovoyfviis  6  bTrfpa-roBt/i^ntiv.  St.  Produs,  Horn,  in 
Ineam.  c.  5 :  ISti  Toiyv  Suoir  Birepoy,  it  'Siru.  ^Toxflfl™  rbt  it  t^s  MToSfitDJ 
ftiraTo^,  httSi)  irai  irirres  ^p.afTov  fl  towCtw'  Boflfi""  »f^i  ^<niioiiiv  rliaitm, 
S  irnji  iinipX'  SiKolvim  irpis  irapafiijirif.  'Av  V"*  t""  o^-  ™''""  »**  4S^"td, 
ii-^itdTo  Tip  T^  xp^fi  tSi  ttnaprio!.  'AyyfKas  iiayopiiraaaat  t^  irffpami-ntTa 
oiic  IVX"'"^  ^'"'P"  y^  Towiraa  \hpou.  Aoiir!)i'  oJ»  A  ftrafuJprjjToi  0(O!  ijrcp 
Tic  ^napiTIKriTOjff  airpSaecTy  a^tiAfP-  a3i)]  7*P  iKihtro  ^om  toS  kmoC  i)  \iins. 
c  6  :  4  Toil'  /uyiAuv  Trfieyiii.Tiiiv !  SJiAois  iiipa.yp.aTt<ma,TO  tJ  ofldfaToP,  hutJi 
th.p  (nr^pxi-  afliHiToi.  towCtos  yip  iiAAoi  Kar'  olitovB^la-  otrt  yiyo-'i-',  o6te 

ai'riT£Attj.T*,iouo-a^  ,iivi<y  Ix^y  ■ri)"  ^'''"'  ''¥  '^^^"  ''"'■  "'■'^'•"'■"',  ^^^^^  k°1 
iritriu!  if^^ou  iufpixovaai'.  e.  9 ;  fitflpoiitoi  iJi.JiJi  trSirat  ou«  laxBi.  ®f<>! 
yuixohs  TraSiTy  aoK  ifiifara.  r(  oly;  aln-bs  &•'  eebl  i  'Eufkayoviff^,  yiyayev 
Sfflpmros.     (Labbe,  iii.  13  sq.) 

s  St.  Cyril  Alai.  de  Sanotft  Trinitate,  dial.  4,  torn.  v.  pp,  508,  509.  See 
too  Ad  Roginas,  i.  c  ?;  Labhe,  iii.  112.  '  i  St.  Pet.  i.  19. 

1  Heh.ts.  U.  '  '  St.  John  i.  7. 
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478  Christ's  Deity  explains  the  power  of  His  Deaik. 

He  has  redeemed  man  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  slayery'; 
He  has  made  a  propitiation  for  owr  sins™;  He  lias  really  recon- 
ciled God  and  His  creatures".  But  how  is  such  a  redemption, 
possible,  unless  the  price  be  infinitely  costly!  How  could  such 
a  propitiation  be  offered,  save  by  One  Whose  intrinsic  worth 
might  tender  some  worthy  offering  from  a  boundless  Love  to  & 
perfect  Justice  ?  How  was  a  real  reconciliation  between  God 
and  His  creatures  to  he  effected,  unless  the  Eeconciler  had 
some  natural  capacity  for  mediating,  unless  He  could  represent 
God  to  man  no  less  truly  than  man  to  God !  How  could  He 
'  exchange '  Divine  glory  for  human  misery,  or  raise  mam  in 
his  misery  to  companionship  with  God,  unless  He  were  Him- 
self Divine  %  Alas !  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  the 
promises  of  redemption  to  which  penitent  and  dying  sinners 
cling  with  such  thankful  tenacity,  forthwith  dissolve  into  the 
evanescent  forms  of  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and  unsubstantial 
misleading  metaphors.  If  Jesus  he  not  God,  we  stand  face  to 
face  in  the  Now  Testament,  not  with  the  unsearchable  riches, 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  able  'to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,'  hut  only  with 
the  crude  and  clinging  prejudices  of  His  uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  followers.  But  if  it  be  certain  that  'in  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him",'  then  the  disclosures  of  revelation  respecting  the  ef&cacy 
of  His  Death  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Vast  as  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  world  of  sinners  redeemed,  atoned  for,  reconciled,  the 
premiss  that  Jesus  Crucified  is  truly  God  more  than  warrants  it. 
And  the  accompaniments  of  the  Passion  are  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Why  those  darkened 
heavens^  Why  that  rent  veil  in  the  temple  ?  Whythose  shattered 

1  "AiroX^psjffis  presuppoaas  the  slavery  of  hnmanity,  from  which  Christ 
our  I«jrd  radeema  us  by  the  A^poi-  of  His  precioas  Blood.  St.  Matt.  xx.  i8 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  30;  Eph.  i.  7,  14;  iv.  30.  The  idett  of  purcbase  out  of  bondage  is 
tiiidly  expressed  bj  the  verb  i^a.yoiii(ttv.  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5. 

™  iKaaiiis  presnpposes  tlie  nnexpiated  sin  of  hanianity,  for  which  Christ 
makes  a  propitiation.  I  St.  John  iL  1;  iv.  to;  Heb.  ii.  1;.  Our  Lord 
Hunself  is  the  duo-fa,  tlie  Tporrfopif  (Eph.  v.  1;  Heb.  x.  \^)■,  He  is  the  iriitrxii 
(i  Cor.  V.  7);  He  is  the  sacrifidal  (^rfs  (St.  John  i.  29,  36;  i  St.  Peter  i. 
19);  He  is  the  slain  V'o"  (Rev.  V.  6,  R,  11,  13;  vi.  l). 

0  KaToKKayii  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  enmity  betireen  Qod  and 
man,  which  is  done  away  by  Christ's  '  exchanging'  His  glory  for  our  misery 
and  pain,  nhile  He  gives  us  His  glory.     Kom.  v.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  i3,  19. 

1  I  St.  John  iv.  9. 
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rocks?  Wliy  do  those  'bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept'  return 
from  the  realms  of  death  to  the  city  of  the  living  ?  Nature,  could 
she  speak,  would  answer  that  her  Lord  is  crucified.  But  her 
convulsive  homage  before  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  aa  nothingwhen 
compared  to  a  moral  miracle  of  which  the  only  sensible  syrap- 
toras  are  an  entreaty  and  a  promise,  uttered  alike  in  human 
words.  '  Not  when  Christ  raised  the  dead,  not  when  He  rebuked 
the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  when  He  expelled  the  devils, — but 
when  He  was  crucified,  pierced  with  the  nails,  insulted,  spit 
upon,  reproached,  reviled, — had  He  strength  to  change  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  robber,  to  draw  to  Himself  that  soul,  harder 
though  it  were  than  the  rocks  around,  and  to  honour  it  with  the 
promise, '  To-day  shalt  thou  he  with  Me  in  Paradise  P.'  That 
promise  was  a  revelation  of  the  depth  and  height  of  His  redemp- 
tive power ;  it  was  a  flash  of  His  Godhead,  illuminating  the  true 
meaning  of  His  humiliations  as  Man.  If  then  we  believe  Him 
to  be  God,  we  how  our  heads  before  His  Cross,  as  in  the  presence 
of  fathomless  mystery,  while  we  listen  to  His  apostles  as  they 
unfold  the  results  of  His  Death.  If  we  are  perplexed  with  some 
difficulties  in  contemplating  these  results,  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  but  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of  mercy 
reaching  far  away  beyond  our  furthest  sight,  and  that  the  seea  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  the  unseen.  But  at  least  no  magnitude  of 
redemptive  mercies  can  possibly  surprise  us,  when  the  Eedeemer 
is  known  to  be  Divine ;  we  say  to  ourselves  with  St.  Paul,  '  If 
God  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  V 

(y)  As  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  truth  which  illuminates  and 
sustains  the  world -redeeming  virtue  of  His  death;  so  in  like 
manner  it  explains  and  justifies  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  as  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace. 

To  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  Saeraments 
are  naturally  nothing  more  than  'badges  or  tokens'  of  socifd  co- 
operation Q.  The  one  Sacrament  is  only  '  a  sign  of  profession 
and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
irom  others  that  be  not  christened  r.'  The  other  is  at  best  'only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  one  towards 
another  >.'  Thus  sacraments  are  viewed  as  altogether  human 
acts;  God  gives  nothing  in  them;  He  has  no  special  relation  to 

P  St  Chrysost.  De  Cruce  et  Latrone,  Horn.  i.  1 1.  torn.  ii.  404. 
1  Art.  XXV.  condemna  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Sacpamentg  generallr. 
'  Art  XXVII.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Baptism, 
■Art.  XXVni,  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
TUl] 
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480  Sacraments  not  only  signs,  but  means,  of  Grace. 

them  t.  They  are  regarded  as  purely  external  ceremonies,  which 
may  poBsibly  surest  certain  moral  ideas  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  a  Teacher  who  died  many  centuries  ago  t.  They  help  to  save 
His  name  from  dying  out  among  men.  Thus  they  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  public  monument,  or  of  a  ribbon  or  medal  imply- 
ing membership  in  an  association,  or  of  an  ajmiversary  festival 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  name  of  some  departed  historical 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  point  of  effective  moral  power 
they  rise  to  the  level  of  a  good  statue  or  portrait;  since  a  merely 
outward  ceremonial  cannot  recall  character  and  suggest  moral 
sympathy  as  effectively  as  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  human 
countenance  in  stone,  or  colour,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
Rites,  witl  a  function  so  purely  historical,  are  not  likely  to 
survive  any  serious  changes  in  human  feelings  and  associations. 
Men  gradually  determine  to  commemorate  the  object  of  their 
regard  in  some  other  way,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  personal  tastes ;  they  do  not  admit  that  this 
particular  form  of  commemoration,  although  enjoined  by  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  binds  their  consciences  with  the  force  of 
any  moral  obligation ;  they  end  by  deciding  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  neglect  such  commemorations  altogether. 

If  the  Socmian  and  ZwLngUan  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  had 
been  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  would  long 
ago  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  ceremonies.  But  the 
Church  has  always  seen  in  them  not  mere  outward  signs 
addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagination,  nor  even  signs 
{as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of  grace  received  mde- 
penJently  of  them  *,  but  signs  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
promise  and  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they  signify.  They 
are  '  efectiial  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good-will  towards  us,  by 
the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  uaJ.'     Thus  in  baptism 

<  Cat.  Kac  Qn,  HOi  1  'Quooiodo  conflrmare  potest  nos  in  fide  id,  quod 
nM  ipdfacimm,  quodque,  licet  a  Domino  institutum,  opui  tamm  nottrum  est, 
niMl  pnireKK  mm  in  ee  contlnes4 1'  c  ^ 

■  Ibid.  Qo.  Jii4i  'Christi  institntum  nt  fi deles  ipsiua  paoem  frangant  et 
comedant.  et  fe  ralice  bibant,  morfe  ipsias  annuntiauda  causS."  ""id.  337  r 
■Nonna  alia  causa,  ob  quam  cteoam  iastituit  Dominus,  superest?  Nulla 
prorsua,    Etai  homines  mnltas  excogitarint.' 

>  See  Cartwright,  quoted  by  Hooker,  EcnL  Pol.  t.  60.  3i  "ofe. 

J  Art.  XXV.  Cf,  P.  Lombmd,  Ub.  iv.  d.  I .  i :  '  Sacramentum  est  invisibUis 
natis  risibilis  fonna.  .  .  .  .  Ita  ^num  est  gratia  Dei,  et  invisibiliB  gratiie 
forma,  nt  ipsios  imaginem  gerat  et  caUM.  existat.'  Cburch  Catechism  :  'An 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unlfl  us,  ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
dffiure  ns  thereof.'     See  Martensen.  Chrisl.  Dogm.  p.  418,  Clark  3  TVanal.  : 

[lect. 
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the  Christian  child  is  made  'a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^.'  And  '  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper^.' 

Thia  lofty  estimate  of  the  efFectiye  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  is  intimately  connected  with  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  Christ  inatitutca  and  explains  the  Sacraments,  varies 
concomitantly  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  be  held  to  be  only  man,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputing  to  him  the  language  of  inflated  and  thoughtless  folly, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  empty  the  words  of  their  natural  and 
literal  force  by  violent  esegetical  processes  which,  if  applied 
generally,  would  equally  destroy  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Atonement  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  if 
Christ  he  in  very  truth  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
then  the  words  in  which  He  provides  for  the  communication  of 
His  life-giving  Humanity  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  force  and  simplicity  of  their 
natural  meaning.  Baptism  wiU  then  be  the  laver  of  a  real 
r^eneration^;  the  Eucharist  will  be  a  real  'communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood'  of  the  Incarnate  Jesnso.      If,  with  oar  eye 

'The  essential  difference' [between  Prayer  and  Sacramenfa]  '  consists  in  this: 
the  sacred  tokens  of  the  New  Covenant  contoin  also  an  oe(«al  cowtavmicalion 
ofiU  Bang  oJid  X»/e  of  the  riaen  Christ,  Who  is  the  Redeemer  and  Per- 
fectcr,  not  only  of  man's  spiritual,  hut  of  man's  corporeal  nature.  In  Prayer 
there  is  only  a  «»io  mystka,  a  real,  yet  only  spiritual,  psycholopfal  nniOQ  : 
bat  in  the  Saorameota  the  deepest  mystery  rests  in  the  truth  that  in  them 
Christ  oommnnioates  Himself,  not  only  spiritually,  but  in  His  glorified  cor- 
poreity.' '  Chnrch  Catechism. 

•  Ihid.  Mr.  Fisher  observes  that '  out  of  twenty-five  questiona  of  which 
the  Catechism  now  consists,  no  less  than  seventeen  relate  esclusively  to  the 
nature  anH  eflicacy  of  the  Sacraments.*     Liturgical  Purity,  p.  agj,  ist  ed, 

»  Tit.  iii.  $■■  Sii  AoirrpoB  T!aX.ryytvfirtas.  Common  Prayer-book,  Office  of 
Private  Baptism :  '  Thia  child,  who  being  born  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  now  by  the  Uver  of  regeneration  in  Baptism  received  into 
the  number  of  the  children  of  God.'  For  the  connection  between  BapUsmal 
erace  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  see  St.  Cyril  Alex,  dc  Recta  Fide,  c.  37  :  T/ 
Sp^!.  S>  oEtoj,  KaTojM^lii...  V'=''  ''<  IV'  ■^•'  ^^"iSa ;  0fS'"rTfo-^ffl«_7ap  nbK  «t 
taktmrnoy  aiAas,  a>,\'  ti's  Qtip  hntrSpoTnilcira,  kbJ  hsUiiTa.  iroii^s  nal  Tttl 
ipxnify  olnofiiTap  to!-!  1^1'  ti'i  airif  irforiB  ^KSfity^fVov!  ....  amJAftwi' 
■yip  o/iopriai  Tfiv  bSt^  upoaKfifitvov,  rf  ISlif  Xonrhv  KOTBXpl*'  vrdnarf  !lirt() 
Ivlwi  fiir  oSrii,  if!  in  Qfod  narpb!  A*yol,  l^  ^£  '"o'  "f""  ira^'in^C"  •f-i'Tfeis. 
He  quotes  Rom.  viii.  Q,  10.  ,        .      , 

'  I  Cor.  I.  16  ;  ™i™Ki»  roB  afyaro,  ™E  XpiirroE  .  .  .  K^.mvi«.  tov  mi- 
poTOS  ToB  Xpiarov.  St,  Just.  Mart;.  A|)ol.  i.  66 :  Oiyip  ii  KO'i'ii'  tfrrov  ouBJ 
■oirir  ■*6ita  raSra  kaf^PivoiKr  iW.'  iv  TpJxo*  !ii  A.170U  @(oS  attpK<moiii6tU 
TOI]  I» 
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upon  Chrirt'.  actml  Bodht.d,  we  caretilly  migli  the  momm- 
lom  .eotences  in  wtich  He  ord.medl,  and  the  .Idl  mora 
explicit  term,  in  whieh  He  explained  •,  His  mstrtntions ;  it  we 
ponder  well  His  earnestly  enforced  doctrine,  that  they  who 
would  have  part  in  the  Eternal  Life  must  be  branehos  of  that 
Living  Tinel  whoso  trunk  is  Himself;  if  we  listen  to  Hu 
Apostle  proclaiming  that  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  from 
His  Flesh  and  from  His  BonesE  ;  tiiea  in  a  sphere,  so  jnacces- 
sible  to  the  measuremente  of  natural  reason,  so  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  great  axioms  of  faith,  it  will  not  seem  incre- 
dible that  '  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  should 
i-eally  'have  put  on  Christ V  or  that  'the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  us'  should  now,  when  received  saeramen- 
tally  'preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  unto  everlastmg  bfei.  in 
view  of  our  Lord's  Dii-inity,  we  cannot  treat  as  so  much 
proltless  and  vapid  metaphor  the   weighty   sentences  which 

rjr,"  I.  «  :  ■  Jutiideokt  nch  den  g.mn  Ch™ta.  ,a  VKbinduag  mt 
S™  Abendinahl.  Auob  ao  kann  er  sidi  diese  vnter  dem  Bilde  der  Incar- 
iu  dmlTn  tod"  CW,t..  di,  Bi™..l.  ..m  .l=hb™  Orgm  ;».« 
Wirkaamkeit  and  Selbatmittheilung  macht,  and  daa  dnrch  afflne  i.rhohung 
verloroe  Moment  der  Sichtbarkeit  aeioer  objecti-en  Eraoheinnng  aicn  m 
S»  Al».dn,.bl  dnicb  AaanmUon  der  aiebtbajan  Elemante  —de,  b.^ 
atellt.'  For  the  connection  between  tbe  Holy  Encbanst  and  oui  Lorda 
SivlnlH  ae.  St.  Cril  A1.I.  Epiat.  S^od.  .d  liaaloran,,  e.  7  ,  Ti,  i»lf  «• 
roe  ir  TB«  ^Ke^Wa'^  «AoBp*v  fl«vW,  irp6a,i,fy  «  oBro,  TB,a  ,iBO;r<™a  auAo- 

JVit  ioaa,  Sc.  Op»c.  it  .7,  .d.  3,  —  .""".."iVSntl  Sf 
with  tacit  approval,  as  it  seema.  at  the  General  Conned  of  Epbcsua  in  431. 
(Se.  Bright',  mat.  CI.  pp.  316,  333-)  A  aim.Ur  puaag.  is  «  St  C,ni. 
£pb,n.l!o  ail.  Cplnm,  (t.m.,).  p.  .56,)  t.o  tbe  dt...  *■•  J'  S"d,  ■■' 
si  in  tb,  Holv  Incbaiat  1.  .If  I.J.  ™>  mf  w;-^  ."fiTTS 
l,..t  fli.M  nSua  nal  oTao  tov  ri  ^dera  f«07oreucToi  Adyov  kwHj  yy  am 

£LS  .'k»™,  '.'  -.<T..  ^^.  -M.  •  s^v.  »>>'. ';"  -w  •t'. 

■T\  -  IS'.,  ,A,r.,ni„t;,rT,T6fMoro,oCv.'  So  iu  hiB  Comm.  lb  Jo»n.  lib.  IV. 
2S  W.  ;.  3«  )"™»r.i.«  a:"b«.t'a  mcab,  b,  .ni.._.i.b  tb.  Wend, 

■      tV  &V  «X»f  *v  I.  i™vo7i.  *  St.  Matt.  imn.  I9  ,  ixn.  20. 

St'TS;ffsi>i..13.eq.        ..at.  John  I,,  .a,,,        ■  Epb.  V.  30. 


.  St.  »n  1^5  l^"-^!:!  "W-  -  "  i  ccmmaniol-lfcrvic.. 
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Apostles  have  traced  around  the  Font  and  the  Altar,  any  more 
than  we  can  deal  thus  lightly  with  the  precious  hopes  and 
promises  that  are  graven  by  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Cross, 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  warrants  the  realities  of  sacramental 
graee  as  truly  as  it  warrants  the  cleajisiog  virtue  of  the  Atoning 
Blood.  If  it  forhids  our  seeing  in  the  Great  Saerifiee  for  sin, 
nothing  higher  than  a  moral  exemplar ;  it  also  forbids  our 
degrading  the  august  institutions  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer  to  the 
level  of  the  dead  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law.  And  con- 
versely, belief  in  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace  protects  belief 
in  a  Christ  Who  is  really  Divine.  Sacraments,  if  fuUy  believed 
in,  furnish  outworks  in  the  religious  thought  and  in  the  daily 
habits  of  the  Christian,  which  necessarily  and  jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  and  honour  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

That  depreciation  of  the  Sacrajnents  has  often  been  followed 
by  depreciation  of  our  Lord's  Eternal  Person  is  a  simple  matter 
of  history).  True,  there  have  been  and  are  earnest  believers  in 
our  Lord's  Divinity  who  deny  the  realities  of  sacramental  grace. 
But  experience  appears  to  shew  that  their  position  may  be  only 
a  transitional  one.  History  illustrates  the  tendency  to  Huma- 
nitarian declension  even  in  cases  where  sacramental  belief,  al- 
though imperfect,  has  been  far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the 
bare  naturalism  of  Zwingli^.    Many  English  Presbyterian  congre- 

1  Mill,Universit)'Sormons,p.I9o;  GUdatoneon  Church  Prineipies.p.iSS- 
t  ZwiriKli  de  VerS  et  FaIsS  Relig.  Op,  iii,  p.  263.  n.  A :  '  Est  ergo  mtb 
encharistia  aive  synajis,  sive  ctena  domjnica  nihil  alind  qnam  commemoratio, 
qu^  ii,  qui  ee  Christ!  morte  et  sanguine  firmiter  credunt  patri  recanciliatos 
esse,  hanc  vitalem  mortem  aanundant,  hoc  est  laudant,  grstulantur  et 
predicant.  Jam  ergo  seqaitnr,  quod  qui  ad  hunc  usom  aut  festiTitatem 
conveniunt  mortem  domitii  commemoratuij,  hoc  est  annunciaturi,  sese  unins 

corporis  esse  membra,  scse  unum  panem  esse  ipso  facto  tcetentur 

Qni  ergo  cnm  Christianis  commeat,  qunm  mortem  domini  annuntiant,  qni 
simul  ajmlwlicum  panem  aut  ramem  edit,  is  nimirum  posteJi  secundam 
Christi  prescriptum  vivere  delist,  nam  experimeatum  dedit  ahis,  quod 
Chrialfl  fidat.'  Here  Gad  does  and  gives  nothing ;  the  ceremony  described 
is  not  a  '  means  of  grace'  but  onlj  and  simply  an  act  of  man,  a  human 
ceremonial  aetion,  expressive  of  eerfain  ideas  and  convictions,  shared  by 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  Js  substantially  the  same  account  as  that 
nbicb  is  given  in  the  formal  documents  of  early  Sodnianism.  (Cat.  Bac 
1".  334,  335,  337.)  It  wonld  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  Calvin  to  identity 
bis  belief  on  the  subject  with  these  nnspiritnal  errors.  Calvin  even  says: 
'  Quicqnid  ad  eiprimendam  verun  suisfanfiaiew^tK  corporis  ac  sanguinis 
Domini  communicationem,  quce  sab  sacris  cosnce  symbolis  Rdelibus  exhi- 
betur,  libenter  redpio  ;  atque  ita  nt  non  tTtuigintUifyne  dunttKpat  a/ttt  mentit 
iKleSigeriUa  perc^iere,  eed  M  re  ipia  /rat  in  alinteKtam  vita  alema  irtteUi- 
ganfaij".'  Instit.  iv.  17,  19.  The  force  of  this  language  was,  however,  prac- 
tically destroyed  by  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  which  made 
vm  ]  I  i  a 
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gations,  founded  by  men  who  fell  away  from  the  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were,  during  the  eighteenth,  absorbed  into 
ArianisBi  or  Socinianism'.  The  pulpit  and  the  chair  of  Calvin 
are  now  filled  by  teachers  who  have,  alaa  I  much  more  ia  common 
with  the  Eacovian  Catechism  than  with  the  positive  elements  of 
the  theology  of  the  Institutea"'.  The  restless  mind  of  man  cannot 
but  at  last  press  a  principle  to  the  real  limit  of  its  application, 
even  although  centuries  should  intervene  between  the  premiss 
and  the  conclusion.  If  we  imagine  that  the  Sacraments  are  only 
picturesque  memorials  of  an  absent  Christ,  we  are  already  in 
a  fair  way  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Who  is  thus  commemorated 
as  absent  by  a  barren  ceremony  is  Himself  only  and  purely 
human.  Certainly  if  Christ  were  not  Divine,  the  efficacy  of 
Sacraments  as  channels  of  graces  that  flow  from  His  Manhood 
would  be  the  wildest  of  fancies.  Certainly  if  Sacraments  are 
not  thus  channels  of  His  grace,  it  is  difficult  to  shew  that  they 
have  any  rightful  place  in  a  dispensation,  from  which  the  dead 
forms  and  profitless  shadows  of  the  synagogue  have  been 
banished,  and  where  all  that  is  authorized  is  instinct  with  the 
power  of  a  heavenly  lifa  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Sacraments  are  lawful  in  such  a  religion  as  the  Gospel,  of  itaelf 
implies  their  real  efficacy :  their  efficacy  points  to  the  Godhead 
of  their  Founder.  Instead  of  only  reviving  the  thought  of  a 
distant  past,  they  quicken  all  the  powers  of  the  Christian  by 

sacrarnental  grace  wholly  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  election,  thut  19  in 
ssj,  upon  the  subjectiee  state,  upon  the  feelings,  of  the  believer,  instead  of  upon 
the  promiae  and  word  of  Christ.  Thus  it  happened  that  humble  minds  among 
Calvinists  would  naturally,  in  virtue  of  their  very  aelf-distrust,  tend  to  adopt 
a  Zwiu$;lian  estimate  of  the  Encharist:  and,  historically  speaking,  Csliinism 
has  in  this  matter  shewn  a  consistent  disposition  to  degenerafe  in  a 
Zwinglian  direction.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  Saoramental  grace  is  only 
secured,  when  men  beUera  that  such  grace  depends  not  on  themselves  hut  on 
the  promise  and  words  ot  their  Saviour,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  objective. 
And  the  ohjectivity  of  Sacramental  grace  implies  of  necessity  an  Omnipotent 
Saviour,  Whose  grace  it  is.  St.  Augustine's  femous  saying,  'Accedit  verbum 
Bdelementniii,ettit  Sacramentum,'  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  nnlese  He  who 
institutes  the  Saeramcnt  and  warrants  its  abiding  efficacy  bo  indeed  Divine. 

1  See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  iii.  240,  319;  iv.  319, 
383  ;  and  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  (May,  1836,)  p.  348.  In  odr  own 
country,  other  CalBinistic  communions  have  in  general  been  happily  preserved 
from  such  a  fall.  But  the  case  of  English  Preshyterianiam  finds  parallels  in 
Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  Prance,  and  in  America.  Such  loss  of  truth  by  otbers 
can  never  give  Chnrchmen  any  'controversial'  satisfaction;  the  more  truth 
is  held  by  Dissenters,  the  better  both  for  them,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christ. 
But  the  subject  may  suggest  warnings  to  ourselves. 

■»  Laing'a  Not«s  irf  a  Traveller,  pp.  3J4-S,  quoted  in  da.  Rem.  July,  1863, 
p.  J47. 
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union  with  a  present  anil  living  Saviour  tliey  ^ssuie  us  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  us  at  this  mom  nt  ivhat  He  was  to 
His  first  iis^cifles  eighteen  centuries  ago  thej  make  us  know 
and  feel  that  He  is  the  same  jeaterd  y  to-diy  and  for  ever 
unchangng  in  His  human  tenderness  because  Himself  the 
unchanging  GoJ  It  is  tl  e  dootnne  of  Christ  s  Dn  nity  to 
wh  eh  th  y  po  nt  and  whi  h  in  turn  irral  ates  the  perpetuity 
and  the  reality  of  their  power. 

(B)  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
light  which  our  Lord's  Divinity  sheds  upon  His  Pr  estly  ofGce 
We  know  that  as  His  promise  and  presence  miko  ptor  human 
words  and  simple  elements  the  channels  of  His  mercj  ty  taking 
them  up  into  His  kingdom  and  giving  them  a  power  which  of 
themselves  they  have  not,  so  it  is  His  Divinity  which  makes 
Hb  Intercession  in  Heaven  so  omnipotent  a  foice  He  inter 
cedes  above,  by  His  veiy  presence;  He  docs  not  hend  as  a 
suppliant  before  tlie  Sanctity  of  God  ;  He  is  a  Pne-it  upon  His 
Throne".  Nor  may  we  linger  over  the  bearincs  of  His  Divuiity 
upon  His  Kingly  office  The  fact  that  He  rules  with  a  bound 
less  power  mav  assure  ua  thit,  whether  wilhngly  or  by  con 
Btraint,  yet  assuredly  m  the  end  all  moral  beings  shall  be  put 
under  Him"  But  you  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  this 
obvious  infeience  And  time  firbids  us  to  linger  upon  the 
topic,  suggestive  and  interesting  as  rt  is  "fie  1  ass  then  to 
consider  an  objection  whieh  will  have  been  taking  shape  in 
many  minds  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  lis  ussion 

III.  You  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  s  Godhead  lUumi 
nates  the  force  of  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  creed  and 
that  it  explains  the  importance  attributed  to  her  sacramental 
ordinances  by  the  Christian  Church.  But  you  have  the  interests 
of  morality  at  heart ;  and  you  are  concerned  lest  this  doctrine 
should  not  merely  fail  to  stimulate  the  moral  life  of  men  but 
should  even  deprive  mankind  of  a  powerful  incentive  to  moral 
energy.  The  Humanitarian  Christ  is,  you  contend  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  moral  capital  of  the  world  He  is  the 
Perfect  Man  ;  and  men  can  really  copy  a  life  which  a  hi  other 
man  has  lived.  But  if  Christ's  Godhead  be  insisted  on  itu 
contend  that  Hia  Human  Life  ceases  to  be  of  valui,  as  an 

n  Zech.  vi.  13.  Cbriat's  perpetual  presentation  of  Himself  before  the 
Father  is  that  which  oonatitnteg  Hia  Interceaaion.  It  lasts  until  the  Judg- 
mentj  as  the  enduring  BQtitype  to  the  High  Priest's  presentalion  of  tte 
victim's  blood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    Heb.  liii.  3 ;  ii.  14. 

>•  I  Cor.iv.  25;  Heb.ii.8. 
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ethical  model  for  humanity.  An  example  must  be  in  some 
sense  upon  a  level  with  those  who  essay  to  imitate  it.  A  model 
being,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  conditions  which  surround  his  imitators,  will  be 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  imitation.  If 
then  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Godhead  does  illuminate  and  sup- 
port other  doctrines,  this  result  is,  in  your  judgment,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  practical  interests.  A  merely  human  saviour 
would  at  least  he  imitahle ;  and  he  would  thus  better  respond 
to  the  immediate  moral  necessities  of  man  For  man  is,  after 
all,  the  ehiid  of  common  sense,  and  hcfoie  he  embarks  upon  a 
serious  enterprise,  he  desires  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  he 
is  not  aiming  at  the  impraeticahle 

I.  Now  this  objection  is  of  an  essentially  h  priori  character. 
It  contends  that,  if  Christ  is  God,  His  Manhood  must  he  out  of 
the  rea«h  of  human  imitation.  It  does  not  deny  the  fact  that 
He  has  been  most  closely  imitated  hy  those  who  have  believed 
most  entirely  in  His  true  Divinity.  In  fact  it  seems  to  leave 
out  of  sight  two  very  pertinent  considerations. 

(a)  The  objector  appears  to  forget,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  our  Lord  is 
truly  and  hterally  Man,  and  that  it  is  His  Human  Nature  which 
is  proposed  to  our  imitation.  His  Divinity  does  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  Manhood,  by  overshadowing  or  absorbing  it. 
Certainly  the  Divine  attributes  of  Jesus  are  beyond  our  imita- 
tion ;  we  can  but  adore  a  boundless  Intelligence  or  a  resistless 
Will.  But  the  province  of  the  imitahle  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
not  indistinctly  traced.  As  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
as  the  Consoler  of  those  who  suffer,  and  as  the  Helper  of  those 
who  want,  Jesus  Christ  is  at  home  among  us.  We  can  copy 
Him,  not  merely  in  the  outward  activities  of  charity,  but  in  its 
inward  temper;  we  can  copy  the  teoderness,  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  which  shine  forth  from  His  Perfect 
Manhood.  His  Human  Perfections  constitute  indeed  a  fault- 
less Ideal  of  Beauty,  which,  as  moral  artists,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view.  What  the  true  and  highest  model  of  a  human 
life  is,  has  been. decided  for  us  Christians  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Others  may  endeavour  to  reopen 
that  question.  For  us  it  is  settled,  and  settled  irrevocably. 
Nor  are  Christ's  Human  Perfections  other  than  human  ;  they 
are  not,  after  the  manner  of  Divine  attributes,  out  of  our  reach ; 
they  are  not  designed  only  to  remind  us  of  what  human  nature 
should,  but  cannot,  be.     We  can  approximate  to  them,  even 
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mdefinitely.  That  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
should  reproduce  them  in  their  fulness  is  indeed  impoisible ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  close  imitation  of  Jesue  of  Nazareth  is  at 
onee  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  For  God  has  'predestinated 
us  to  be  conformed'  by  that  which  we  do,  not  less  than  by  that 
which  we  endure,  to  the  Human  Image  of  His  Blessed  Son, 
'  that  He  might  be  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethrenP.' 

((9)  Nor,  on  tte  other  hand,  may  it  be  forgotten  that  if  we  can 
thus  copy  our  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Vain  indeed  would  be  the  effort,  if  in  a  spirit  of  Pelagian  self-re- 
liance, we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  own  lives  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  Our  nature  left  to  itself,  enfeebled  and  depraved, 
cannot  realize  tie  ideal  of  which  it  is  a  wreck,  until  a  higker 
power  has  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  what  of  itself  it  cannot  be. 
Therefore  the  power  of  imitating  Jesus  comes  from  Jesus  through 
His  Spirit,  His  Grace,  His  Presence.  Now,  as  In  St.  Paul's  day, 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  in  us'  Christians,  '  except  we  be  reprobates  n.' 
The  'power  that  worketh  in  us'  is  no  mere  memory  of  a  distant 
past.  It  ia  not  natural  force  of  feelmg,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  self-discipline  miy  brace  the  will.  It  is  a  living,  ener- 
gizing, transforming  influence,  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
'quickening  Spirit i"  such  as  is  in  very  deed  our  glorified  Lord. 
If  Christ  bids  us  follow  Him,  it  is  because  He  Himself  is  the 
enabling  principle  of  our  obedience.  If  He  would  have  us  be 
like  unto  Himself,  this  is  because  He  is  willing  by  His  indwelling 
Presence  to  reproduce  His  likeness  within  us.  If  it  is  His  Will 
that  we  should  grow  up  unto  Him  in  al!  things  Who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ";  this  is  because  His  life-giving  and  life -sustaining 
power  is  really  distributed  throughout  the  body  of  His  members*. 
Of  ourselves  we  are  'miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked".' 
But  we  teke  counsel  of  Him,  and  buy  of '  His  gold  tried  in  the 
fire  ■'  and  forthwith  we  'can  do  all  things  through  Christ  That 
strengthenetb  US'".'  It  is  the  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christian  souls  which  makes  the  systematic  imi- 
tation of  Christ  something  else  than  a  waste  of  energy  ".  But  if 
the  Christ  Whom  we  imitate  be  truly  human,  the  Chrbt  Who 
thus  creates  and  fertilizes  moral  power  within  us  must  be  Divine. 
His  Divinity  does  not  disturb  the  outline  of  that  model  which 
is  supplied  by  His  Manhood;  while  it  does  fumish  us  with  a 
stock  of  inward  force,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  imitation  of 
the  Perfect  moral  Being  would  be  a  fruitl^a  enterprise. 

P  Rom.  Tui.  19.        '  ■>  Coi.  liii.  J.        '  1  Cor.  iv.  45.        '  Eph.  iv.  15. 
t  Ibid.  i.  33 ;  W.  16.      "  Rev.  iii.  1  J.      '  PhU.  iy.  13.      "  Eph.  iv.  15-34. 
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2.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  which  has  enriched  human  life  with  moral  virtues  such  as 
civihzed  paganism  cciuld  scarcely  have  appreciated,  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  have  created.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  the  sphere  of  morals  will  be  more  immediately  appa- 
rent, if  we  consider  one  or  two  samples  of  its  productiveness. 

(»)  yVhen  Greek  thought  was  keenest,  and  Greek  art  most 
trmmphantly  creative,  and  Greek  political  life  so  organized  as 
to  favour  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  among  men  the  play 
of  man's  highest  natural  enei^iea,  Greek  society  was  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  an  invisible  enemy,  more  fatal  in  its 
ravages  to  thought,  to  art,  to  freedom,  than  the  sword  of  any 
Persian  or  Macedonian  foe^  And  already  in  the  age  of  the  early 
Cssars,  Rome  carried  in  her  bosom  the  secret  of  her  impending 
decline  and  fall  in  the  coming  centuries.  St.  Pant  detected  and 
exposed  it  in  termsJ  which  are  not  more  explicit  tian  tiose 
employed  by  Tacitus  and  JuvenaL  The  life-blood  of  a  race  may  be 
drained  away  less  nobly  than  on  the  battle-field.  Every  capacity 
for  high  and  generous  exertion,  or  for  the  cheerful  endurance  of 
suffermg  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  all  thestock  of  moral  force  on 
which  a  country  can  rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  may  be  sapped, 
destroyed,  annihilated  by  a  domestic  traitor.  So  it  fared  with 
imperial  Rome.  The  fate  of  the  great  empire  was  not  reaUy  de- 
cided on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Danube.  Before  the  barbarians  had 
as  yet  begun  to  muster  their  savage  hordes  along  the  frontiers 
of  ancient  civilization,  their  work  had  welhiigh  been  completed 
their  victory  had  been  won,  in  the  cities,  the  palaces,  nay,  in  the 
very  temples  of  the  empire.  And  upon  what  resources  could  the 
old  Pagan  Society  fall  back,  in  its  alarm  at,  and  struggle  with 
this  formidable  foe  ?  It  could  not  depend  upon  the  State.  The 
Emperor  was  the  State  by  impersonation ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  was  the  public  friend  and  patron 
of  the  State's  worst  enemy.  Nor  could  any  reliance  be  placed 
upon  philosophy.  Doubtless  philosophy  meant  well  In  some  of 
Its  phases,  m  some  of  its  representatives.  But  philosophy  is 
much  too  feeble  a  thing  to  enter  the  lists  sucoeasfiilly  with  animal 
passion;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  more  than  once 
been  compelled  or  cajoled  into  placing  her  intellectual  weapons 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sensualist.  Nor  did  religion  herself  in 
her  pagan  guise,  supply  the  needed  element  of  resistance  and 
Her  mysteries  were  the  sanction,  her  temples  the  scene, 
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her  priests  the  ministers  of  the  grossest  debaucheries  :  and  the 
misery  of  a  di^raded  society  might  have  seemed  to  be  complete, 
when  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  shed  some  rays  of 
liglit  and  loye  from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  woes  and  brutalities 
of  this  lower  world,  did  but  consecrate  and  augment  the  thick 
moral  darkness  which  made  of  earth  a  very  hell  *. 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  breasted  tliis  evil,  is  a  matter  of 
historical  fact.  His  victory  is  chronicled,  if  not  iu  the  actual 
practice,  yet  iu  the  conventional  standard  of  modern  society. 
Certainly  the  evil  in  question  has  not  been  fairly  driven  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom ;  the  tone  of  our  social  intercourse, 
the  sympathies  of  our  literature,  the  proceedings  of  our  law-courts, 
would  remind  us  from  time  to  time  'that  the  Canaanite  is  yet 
in  the  land.'  But  if  he  is  not  yet  expelled  from  our  borders,  at 
least  he  is  forced  to  skulk  away  from  the  face  of  a  society  which 
still  names  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  advanced 
scepticism  among  us  at  the  present  day  does  not  venture  with 
impunity  to  advocate  habits  which  were  treated  as  matters  of 
course  by  the  friends  of  Plato  ;  even  the  licence  of  our  sensuous 
poetry  does  not  screen  such  advocacy  from  earnest  and  general 
indignation.  This  is  because,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  His  true 
worshippers,  Jesus  Christ  has  created  in  modem  society  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  sternly  determined  to  discountenance  and  condemn 
moral  mischief,  which  yet  it  may  be  unable  wholly  to  prevent. 
This  public  opinion  is  sometimes  tempted  to  disown  its  real 
parentage  and  its  undoubted  obligations.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
to  confess  itself  the  pupil  of  Christ,  it  imagines  schemes  of 
independent  morality  framed  altogether  by  human  thinkers, 
which  may  reUeve  it  of  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  our  Lord. 
But  as  a  matter  of  feet,  all  that  is  thus  true  and  wholesome  in  the 
national  mind  is  an  intellectual  radiation  from  that  actual  mass 
of  living  purity,  wherewith  the  Healer  of  men  has  beautified  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Christians.  And  how  has  Jesus  made  men 
pure?  Did  He  insist  upon  prudential  and  hygienic  considerations? 
Did  He  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  cannot  be 
strained  or  broken  with  physical  impunity?  No.  For,  at  least. 
He  knew  human  nature  well;  and  experience  does  not  justify  the 
anticipation  that  scientific  demonstrations  of  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing the  surging  impetuosity  of  passion.  Did  Christ,  then,  call 
men  to  purity  only  by  the  beauty  of  His  Own  example !  Did  He 

■  Dallinger,  Heidectbum  lud  Judenthom,  bk.  g,  iL  4.  p.  718  eq^. 
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only  confront  them  with  a  living  ideal  of  purity,  bo  bright  and 
beautiful  as  to  shame  them  into  hatred  of  animal  degradation  % 
Again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  knew  human  nature  well,  If  He  had 
only  offered  aa  example  of  perfect  purity,  He  would  but  have 
repeated  the  work  of  the  ancient  Law  ;  He  would  have  given  U3 
an  ideal,  without  the  capacity  of  realizing  it ;  He  would  have  at 
best  created  a  torturing  sense  of  shortcoming  and  pollution, 
stimulated  by  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore  He  did  not  merely  afford  us  in  a  Human  form  a  fault- 
less example  of  chaste  humanity.  He  did  more.  He  did  that 
which  He  could  only  do  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty  Glod. 
He  made  Himself  one  with  our  human  nature,  that  He  might 
heal  and  bless  it  through  its  contact  with  His  Divinity,  He 
folded  it  around  His  Eternal  Person ;  He  made  it  His  own  ;  He 
made  it  a  power  which  eould  quicken  and  restore  us.  And  then, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Sp  r  t  and  by  sacran  cctal  joints  and  bauds. 
He  bound  us  to  it » ;  He  bound  us  thr  ugh  it  to  Himself;  nay, 
He  robed  us  in  it;  by  it  He  entered  into  us,  and  made  our 
members  His  own.  Hencef  Drth  then  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men'';  and  'corpus  regenerati  fat  caro  Crueifixi.'  Hence- 
forth Christian  humamtj  v*  to  be  cmscious  of  a  Presence  within 
it",  before  which  the  unclean  spnit  cannot  choose  hut  shrink 
away  discomfited  and  shamed fl  The  Apostles  argument  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians  expresses  the  language  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  presence  of  impure  temptations  to  the  end  of  time, 
'Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  memlers  of  Christi  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Chi  st,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot!  God  forbid^  Fr<:m  that  day  to  this,  the  recoil 
from  an  ingratitude  which  a  Chn«f  lan  only  can  exhibit,  the  dread 
of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  a  Cbnatiin  only  can  commit,  the 
loving  recognition  of  an  inward  Pt  esence  which  a  Christian  only 
can  possess — these  ha^  e  been  the  controlling  sustaining,  hallowing 
motives  which  by  God's  grace  have  won  the  victory.  But  these 
motives  are  rooted  in  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacramental  union 
with  His  people,  which  is  the  veriest  fable  unleM  the  indwelling 
Christ  be  truly  God.  The  power  of  these  motives  to  sustain  ua 
in  purity  varies  with  our  hold  on  the  master-truth  which  they  so 
entirely  presuppose.  Such  motives  are  strong  and  effective  when 
our  ^th  in  a  Divine  Christ  is  strong ;  they  are  weak  when  our 
faith  in  His  Divinity  is  weak ;  they  vanish  from  our  moral  life, 

•  Col.  ii.  19.  f-  Eev.  xsi.  3.  "  Col.  i.  17  ;  2  Cor.  siii.  5. 

'^  St.  Luke  iv.  33.  •  1  Cor,  y\.  15. 
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and  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  enemy,  when  the  Godliead  of  Jesus  ia 
explicitly  denied,  and  when  the  language  which  asserts  the  true 
incorporation  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  with  our  frail  humanity  la 
resolved  into  the  fantastic  drapery  of  an  empty  metaphor. 

(3)  If  the  dvilized  pagan  was  impure,  he  was  also  prOTid  and 
self-asserting.  He  might  perhaps  deem  overt  acts  of  pride  an 
imprudence,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  provolte  a 
Nemesis  from  some  spiteful  deity.  The  fates  were  against  con- 
timed  prosperity ;  and  it  was  unwise  to  boast  of  tliat  which 
they  waited  to  destroy, — 

'  lovida  fetorum  series,  summisque  negatam 
Stare  diii,  nimioqae  griTes  sub  pondere  lapsna'. 

But  when  this  prudential  consideration  did  not  weigh  with  him, 
the  pagan  gave  full  scope  to  the  assertion  of  self  in  thought, 
■word,  and  act.  The  sentiment  of  pride  was  not  in  conflict  with 
his  higher  conscience,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Christians.  He 
indulged  it  without  scruple,  nay  rather  upon  principle, — 

'  Seevindas  fortunaa  decent  superbite  s.' 

He  was  utterly  unable  to  see  intrinsic  evil  in  it ;  and  it  pene- 
trated in  a  subtle  but  intense  form  into  the  heart  of  those  better 
ethical  systems  which,  like  the  later  Stoicism,  appeared  most 
nearly  to  rival  the  moral  glories  of  the  Gospel  Pride  mdeed 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  misery  of  paganism  rather  than  its 
fault.  For  man  cannot  detach  himself  from  himself.  Man  is 
to  himself,  under  all  circumstances,  m  ever-present  subject  of 
thought ;  but  whether  this  thought  is  humbly  to  correspond  to 
the  real  conditions  of  his  existence,  or  is  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a  turgid  and  miserable  exaggeration,  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  man  does  or  does  not  see  constantly  and  truly 
that  One  Being  Who  alone  can  reveal  to  him  his  true  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe.  Paganism  was  not  humble, 
because  to  paganism  the  true  God  was  but  a  name.  The  whole 
life  and  thought  of  the  pagan  world  was  therefore  very  naturaUy 
baaed  on  pride.  Its  literature,  its  governments,  its  religious 
institutions,  its  social  oi^anization  and  hierarchy,  its  doctrines, 
about  human  life  and  human  duty— all  alike  were  bas^  on  the 
prineiple  of  a  boundless  self-assertion.  They  were  based  on  that 
cruel  and  brutal  prindple  which  in  the  end  hands  over  to  the 
keenest  wit  and  to  the  strongest  arm  the  sceptre  of  a  tyranny, 
that  knows  no  bounds,  save  those  of  its  strongest  lust,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  its  selfish 

r  Lncan  i.  70.  «  ?>»"*■  SHch- 1-  1-  27- 
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foresight.  Now  how  did  Jesus  Ctrist  confront  this  power  of 
pride  thus  dominant  in  the  old  pagan  world.  By  precept  1  Un- 
doubtedly. 'The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,'  He  said  to  His  followers, 
'  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  bo  ^? 
'  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased  ;  aad  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted','  By  example )  Let  us  listen  to 
Him  '  Learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  t  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls'^,'  '  If  I  your  Lord  and  Master 
have  washed  your  feet,  je  ought  to  wash  one  anothei-'s  feet'.' 

But  wAy  was  His  example  so  cogent  T  What  was  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  revealed  to  man  the  moral  beauty  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  humiliation  of  self?  Was  it  that  being  a  Man, 
Who  had  within  His  grasp  the  prizes  which  arc  at  the  command 
of  genius,  or  the  state  and  luxuries  which  may  be  bought  by 
wealth,  He  put  these  things  from  Him  t  If  He  was  only  Man, 
did  He  really  forego  wealth  and  station  ?  Were  they  ever — at 
least  on  a  great  scale— within  His  reach  i  Evea  if  it  be  thought 
that  they  were ;  was  H;s  renunciation  of  them  a  measure  of 
'that  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"','  to  which  St.  Paul  directs 
the  gaze  of  the  practical  Christian)  St.  Paul,  as  weiave  seen, 
meant  something  far  higher  than  the  refusal  of  any  earthly 
greatness  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  self-renunciation  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  '  Being  in  the  form  of  God, ...  He  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave".' 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ's  renunciation  of  earthly 
advantages  which  has  really  availed  to  make  Christians  humble. 
The  strongest  motives  to  Christian  humility  fire,  first,  the  nearer 
sight  of  God's  Purity  and  Blessedness  which  we  attain  through 
communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  and  next,  or  rather  especially, 
as  the  Apostle  points  out,  the  real  scope  and  force  of  Christ's 
own  example.  Christ  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  to  become  Man.  He  'took  upon 
Him  our  flesh,  and  suffered  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  man- 
kind might  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility".'  There- 
fore the  manifestations  of  humility  in  Christendom  have  varied, 
on  the  whole,  correspondingly  with  earnestness  of  belief  in  that 
pre-existent  glory  from  which  the  Redeemer  bent  so  humbly  to 
the  Cross  of  shame.  Certainly,  in  Jesus  this  deepest  of  hu- 
miliations was  the  fruit  of  His  charity  for  souls ;  whereas,  in  us. 


'  Collect  fiir  Sunday  before  Easter. 
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humble  thoughts  aud  deeds  are  the  necessary  because  the  just 
expressioa  of  a  true  self-knowledge.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  Godhead,  discerned  through  the 
voluntary  lowliness  and  sufferings  of  His  Manhood,  hracea 
humility,  and  rebukes  pride  at  the  bar  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. Can  men  really  see  God  put  such  honour  on  huraUity, 
and  be  as  though  they  saw  it  noti  Can  a  creature,  who  has 
nothing  good  in  him  that  he  has  not  received,, and  whose  moral 
evil  is  entirely  his  own,  behold  the  Highest  One  thus  teaching 
him  the  truthful  attitude  of  a  created  life,  without  emotion,  with- 
out shame,  without  practical  self-abasement?  What  place  is  there 
for  great  assertions  of  self  ia  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  Death  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  % 
Who  has  the  heart  to  vaunt  his  own  opinion,  or  to  parade  his 
accomplishments,  or  to  take  secret  pleasure  in  income  or  station 
or  intellectual  power,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  astonishing 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  rich,  for  our 
Bakes  became  poorP  %  It  is  the  Incarnation  which  has  confronted 
human  pride,  by  revealing  God  clearly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  practically  setting  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  extreme  self-humiliation.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  led  men  to  veil  high  gifts,  and  to  resign  places  of  in- 
fluence, and  to  forego  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  birth,  that 
they  might  have  some  part,  however  fractionally  small,  in  the 
moral  glories  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  thus  saved  society  again  and  again  from  the  revo- 
lutionary or  despotic  violence  of  unbridled  ambitions,  by  bringing 
into  the  field  of  political  activity  the  corrective,  compensating 
force  of  active  self-denial.  An  enthusiasm  for  withdrawal  from 
the  general  struggle  to  a^jandise  self  has  fascinated  those  wor- 
shippers of  an  Incarnate  God,  who  have  learnt  from  Him  the 
true  glory  of  taking  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  human  life. 
But  the  motive  for  such  repression  of  self  is  powerful  only  so 
far  as  faith  in  Christ's  Godhead  is  clear  and  strong.  The  culture 
of  humility  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  schemes  of  natural 
ethics ;  and  Humanitarian  doctrines  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
accompany  intellectual  and  social  self-assertion.  It  has  been 
true  from  the  first,  it  is  true  at  this  hour,  that  a  sincere  faith 
which  recognises  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  laid  in  His  manger  and 
nailed  to  His  Cross,  none  other  than  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  conquer  the  natural  pride  of 
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the  human  heart,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  a  little  child  9  — 
that  true  note  of  predestined  nobility  —  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

(y)  Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  the  moral  fruitfulneas 
of  a  feith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  a  grace,  to 
which  the  world  itself  does  homage,  and  which  those  who  bend 
neither  heart  nor  tnee  before  the  world's  Redeemer  admit  to  be 
the  consequence  of  His  appearance  among  men. 

Heathenism,  as  being  impure  and  proud,  was  consistently 
unloving.  For  as  the  one  vice  eats  out  the  delicacy  and  heart 
of  all  true  tenderness,  bo  the  other  systematically  enthrones 
self  upon  the  ruins  of  the  unselfish  affectiona  Despite  the 
Utopian  sketches  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  the  sentiment  of  'humanity'  is  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  create  in  us  a  true  love  of  man  as  man.  Man  does  not, 
in  his  natural  state,  love  his  brother  man,  except  it  be  from 
motives  of  interest  or  blood-relationship.  Nay,  man  regards  all 
who  are  not  thus  related  to  him  as  forming  the  great  company 
of  his  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  irom  whom  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  save  that  which  the  might  or  the  prudence  of  self-intCTest 
may  dictate. 

ri  yap  oIm'iop  iriiffi 

^avv     ofiots'    eu$iis   6*  dTTtj^titi'   Kpabia 

KaSos  d/Kp'   aAXorpioj'''. 

Such  is  the  voice  of  unchriatiaaized  nature  :  m  h  gh  1 1  e 
is  the  love  of  eeU,  varied  by  those  subordinate  aff  t  s  wh  h 
minister  to  self-love :  and  society  is  an  agglom  at  n  f  self 
loving  beings,  whose  ruling  instincts  are  shaped  1  y  f  by 

prudence  into  a  political  whole,  but  who  are  ever  ready,  as  op 
portunity  may  arise,  to  break  forth  into  the  excesses  of  an 
unchecked  barbarism.  Contempt  for  and  cruelty  towards  the 
slave,  hatred  of  the  political  or  literary  rival,  suspicious  aversion 
for  the  foreigner,  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  human  virtue  and  of 
human  disinterestedness,  were  recognised  ingredients  in  the 
temper  of  p^an  times.  The  science  of  life  consisted  in  solving 
a  practical  equation  between  the  measure  of  evil  which  it  was 
desirable  to  inflict  upon  others,  ajid  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  endure  at  their  hands.  Love  of 
mankind  would  have  seemed  folly  to  a  society,  the  recognised 
law  of  whose  life  was  selfishness,  and  whose  vices  culminated  in 

1  St.  Matt,  iviii.  3.  '  Find.  Nem.  i.  82. 
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a  mutual  hatred  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  conventiunalisma  which 
distinguished  Pagan  civilization  from  pure  barbarism". 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  reform  this  social  corruption  ?  He  gave 
the  New  Commandment.  'Thb  ia  My  commajidment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you*.'  But  was  His  love  merely 
the  love  of  a  holy  man  for  those  whose  hearts  were  too  dull  and 
earthly  to  love  Him  in  return  t  Could  auch  a  hum^n  love  aa 
this  have  availed  to  compass  a  moral  revolution,  and  to  change 
the  deepeat  instincts  of  mankind  1  la  it  not  a  fact  that  Christiana 
have  measured  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man  measures  all  love, 
by  observing  the  degree  in  which  it  involves  the  gift  of  self? 
Love  is  ever  the  gift  of  self.  It  givea  that  which  eoata  ua  aome- 
thing,  or  it  ia  not  love.  Its  spirit  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity,  but  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  always  and  everywhere 
tlie  saerifice  of  aelf.  It  is  the  gift  of  time,  or  of  labour,  or  of 
income,  or  of  afiection;  it  is  the  surrender  of  reputation  and  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  for  others. 
The  warmth  of  the  apirit  of  love  variea  with  the  felt  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  expresses  it  and  which  is  its  life.  There- 
fore the  love  of  the  Divine  Chriat  is  infinite.  '  He  loved  me,' 
says  an  apostle,  'and  gave  Himself  for  me".'  The  '  Self  which 
He  gave  for  man  was  noue  other  than  the  Infinite  God ;  the 
reality  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  the  truth  which  can  alone  measure 
the  greatness  of  His  love.  The  charities  of  Hia  earthly  life  are 
but  so  many  aparka  from  the  central  column  of  flame,  which 
burns  in  the  Self-devotion  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  Goi  The 
agonies  of  His  Passion  are  illuminated  each  and  all  with  a  moral 
no  leaa  than  a  doctrinal  meaning,  by  the  momentous  truth  that 
He  Who  is  crucified  between  two  thieves  is  nevertheless  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  From  this  faith  in  the  voluntary  Self-immolation 
of  the  Most  Holy,  a  new  power  of  love  has  streamed  forth  into 
the  soul  of  man.  Of  this  love,  before  the  Incarnation,  man  not 
only  had  no  experience  ;  his  moral  education  would  not  have 
trained  him  even  to  admire  it.  But  the  Infinite  Being  bowing 
down  to  Self-chosen  humiliation  and  agony,  that,  without  violate 
ing  His  essential  attributes.  He  might  win  to  Hiraaelf  the  heart 
of  His  erring  creatures,  haa  provoked  an  answer  of  grateful  iov*^ 


■  Tit.  iii.  3:  i^ivyipuB 

\(intmtj   iiriBvpSais   leal   ijSo 

onryTiTol,  tiiaov^rts  aW^\ov; 

'  St.  John  lY.  I!. 
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first  towards  Himself,  and  then  for  His  sake  towards  His  crea- 
tures. Thus  'with  His  Own  right  Hand,  and  with  His  holy 
Arm,  He  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victory*'  over  the  selfishness 
as  over  the  sins  of  man.  'We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
usy.'  If  human  life  has  been  brightened  by  the  thousand 
courtesies  of  our  Christian  civilization ;  if  human  pain  has  beeu 
alleviated  by  the  unnumbered  activities  of  Christian  charity  ;  if 
the  face  of  Chriatendoiu  is  beautified  by  institutions  which  cheer 
the  earthly  existence  of  millions  ;  these  results  are  due  to 
Christian  faith  in  the  Charity  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  infinite 
because  the  Eedeemer  is  Divine.  And  thus  the  temples  of 
Christendom,  visibly  perpetuating  the  worship  of  Christ  Irom 
age  to  age,  are  not  the  only  visible  witnesses  among  us  to  His 
Divine  prerogatives.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  bed  of  anguish 
is  soothed  by  the  hand  of  science  under  the  guidance  of  love ; 
the  penitentiary,  where  the  victims  of  a  selfish  passion  are  raised 
to  a  new  moral  life  by  the  care  and  delicacy  of  an  unmercenary 
tenderness ;  the  school,  which  gathers  the  ra^ed  outcasts  of  our 
great  cities,  rescuing  them  from  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  which 
else  they  must  be  tlie  prey ; — ^what  is  the  fountain-head  of  these 
blessed  and  practical  results,  hut  the  truth  of  His  Divinity,  Who 
has  kindled  man  into  charity  by  giving  Himself  for  man  %  The 
moral  results  of  Calvary  are  what  they  are,  because  Christ  is 
God.  He  Who  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  humiliations  of  the 
Cross  has  opened  in  the  heart  of  redeemed  man  a  fountain  of 
love  and  compassion.  No  distinctions  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  human  family  can  narrow  or  pervert  its  course ;  nor  can  it 
cease  to  flow  while  Christians  believe,  that  Christ  crucified  for 
men  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

It  is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity  has  impoverished  the  moral  life  of  Christendom 
'  by  removing  Christ  from  the  category  of  imitable  beings.'  For 
on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  leaves  His  Humanity  altogether 
intact ;  on  the  other,  it  enhances  the  force  of  His  example  as  a 
model  of  the  graces  of  humility  and  love.  Thus  from  age  to  age 
this  doctrine  has  in  truth  fertilized  the  moral  soil  of  human  life, 
not  less  than  it  has  guarded  and  illuminated  intellectual  truth. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  '  If  God  spared  not  His 
Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  V  Who  shall  wonder  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  are 
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given  with  the  gift  of  tLe  Eternal  Son  %  Who  shall  wonder  if  by 
this  gift,  a  keen,  strong  sense  of  the  Personality  and  Life  of  God, 
and  withal  a  true  estimate  of  man's  true  dignity,  of  his  capacity, 
through  grace,  for  the  highest  forms  of  life,  are  guarded  in  the 
sanctuary  of  human  thought  %  Who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  along 
with  this  gift  we  inherit  a  body  of  revealed  and  certain  truth, 
reposing  on  the  word  of  an  Infallible  Teacher  ;  if  we  are  washed 
in  a  stream  of  cleansing  Blood,  which  flows  from  an  atoning 
fountain  opened  on  Calvary  for  the  sin  and  uncieanness  of  a 
guilty  world  ;  if  we  are  sustained  by  sacraments  which  make  us 
really  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  our  God ;  if  we  are  capable  of 
virtues  which  embellish  and  elevate  humanity,  yet  which,  but  for 
the  strength  and  example  of  our  Lord,  might  have  seemed  too 
plainly  unattainable  f 

For  the  Divinity  of  God's  Own  Son,  ireely  given  for  us 
sinners  to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  tearing  ont  the  vitals  of  a 
living  Christianity.  Its  roots  are  struck  fer  back  into  the  pro- 
phecy, the  typology,  the  ethics,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  alone 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  attitude  of  Jesus 
Christ  towards  His  contemporaries.  It  is  the  true  key  to  His 
teaching,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  leading  mysteries  of  His  life,  to 
His  power  of  controlling  the  issues  of  history.  As  such,  it  is 
put  forward  by  apostles  who,  differing  in  much  besides,  were 
made  one  by  this  faith  in  His  Divinity  and  in  the  truths  which 
are  bound  up  with  it.  It  eiiters  into  the  world  of  speculative 
discussion ;  it  is  analysed,  criticized,  denounced,  proscribed,  be- 
trayed ;  yet  it  emerges  from  the  crucible  wherein  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  every  intellectual  solvent  that  hostile 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  it  has  lost  nothing  from,  it  has  added 
nothing  to,  its  original  significance  ;  it  has  only  been  clothed  in 
a  symbol  which  interprets  it  to  new  generations,  and  which  lives 
in  the  confessions  of  the  grateful  Church.  Its  later  history  is 
explained  when  we  remember  the  basis  on  which  it  really  rests. 
The  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity.  '  If  Christ  be  not  God,'  it  has  been 
truly  said,  'He  is  not  'so  great  as  Mohammed.'  But  Christ's 
moral  relation  to  Mohammed  may  safely  be  left  to  every  un- 
sophisticated conscience  ;  and  if  the  conscience  owns  in  Him  the 
Moral  Chief  of  humanity,  it  must  take  Him  at  His  word  when 
He  unveils  before  it  His  superhuman  glory. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  does  not  merely  bind  us 
to  the  historic  past,  and  above  all  to  the  first  records  of  Chris- 
VIII 1  K  k 
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tianity ;  it  is  at  this  hour  tlie  strength  of  the  Christian  Church. 
There  are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  of  thought  which,  if  they 
could  be  viewed  apart  from  all  that  counteracts  them,  might  well 
make  a  Christian  fear  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Church  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  the  reverence  of  centuries,  and  of  a  place  of 
honour  which  may  perhaps  have  guarded  civilization  more  effec- 
tively than  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  strengthened  religion.  The 
Faith  has  once  triumphed  without  these  gifts  of  Providence; 
and,  if  God  wills,  she  can  again  dispense  with  them.  But  never 
since  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  was  fundameTital  Christian 
truth  denied  and  denounced  so  largely,  and  with  such  passionate 
Miimosity,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  each  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  God  has  in  store 
for  His  Church  greater  trials  to  her  faith  than  she  has  yet 
experienced ;  it  may  be  that  along  with  the  revived  scorn  of  the 
old  pagan  spirit,  the  persecuting  sword  of  pagan  hatred  will  yet 
be  unsheatlied.  Be  it  so,  if  so  He  wills  it.  The  holy  city  is 
strong  in  knowing  'that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore 
shall  she  not  he  removed ;  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early.  The  heathen  n^ake  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  are 
moved;  but  God  Lath  shewed  His  Voice,  and  the  earth  shall 
melt  away.'  When  the  waters  of  human  opinion  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same,  our  Divine 
Lord  is  not  unequal  to  the  defence  of  His  Name  and  Hia 
Honour.  If  the  sky  seem  dark  and  the  winds  contrary ;  if  ever 
and  anon  the  strongest  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  our 
civilization  mass  themselves  threateniugly,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
the  holy  bai-k  as  she  rides  upon  the  waves ;  we  know  Who  ia 
with  her,  unwearied  and  vigilant,  though  He  should  seem  to 
sleep.  His  presence  forbids  despondency ;  His  presence  assures 
us  that  a  cause  which  has  consbtently  conquered  in  its  day  of 
apparent  failure,  cannot  but  calmly  abide  the  issue.  '  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  he  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  irom  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls  •  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  sal    t 

Would  that  thes  t       m  gl  t        G  d's  good  providence 

work  out  a  remedy  t  th  w  d  f  H  s  Church  1  Would 
that,  in  presence  of  tl        m  f  d  jet  more  by  clinging 

to  the  common  faith  Ch     t  Id  1         to  understand  each 

other  !     Surely  it         It       m  th  t  agr        nt  in  so  stupendous 
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a  belief  as  the  Divinity  of  our  Crucified  Lord  might  avail  to 
overshadow,  or  rather  to  force  on  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  those  who  shiire  it  la  it  but  the  indulgence 
of  a  fond  dream  to  hope  that  a  heartier,  more  meditative,  more 
practical  grasp  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  will  one  day  again  unite 
His  chDdren  in  the  bonds  of  a  restored  unity)  Is  it  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  that  Christians  who  believe  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  that  faith, 
and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  they  will  supply  what  is 
wanting  or  will  abandon  what  is  untenable  in  their  creed  and 
practice,  so  that  before  men  and  angels  they  may  openly  unite 
in  the  adoring  confession  of  their  Divine  Head  ?  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
this  vision  of  peace,  at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a 
reunited  Christendom.  What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispel ! 
What  deep  consolations  would  it  not  shed  forth  on  millions  of 
souls  !  What  fascination  would  not  the  spectacle  of  concordant 
prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ 
exert  over  the  hearts  of  sinners  !  With  what  majestic  enei^y 
would  the  reinvigorated  Church,  'terrible  as  au  army  with 
banners,'  address  herself  forthwith  to  the  heartier  promotion  of 
man's  best  interests,  to  the  richer  development  of  the  Christian 
life,  to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  I 
But  we  may  not  dwell,  except  in  hope  and  ])rayer,  upon  the 
secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
shew  to  His  servants  of  this  generation  only  His  work,  and  to 
reserve  for  their  children  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  must  be 
our  duty,  in  view  of  His  revealed  Will,  and  with  a  simple  faith 
in  His  Wisdom  and  His  Power,  to  pray  our  Lord  '  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  God's  Holy  Name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  Jive  iu  unity  and  godly  love.' 

But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modem  thought,  the  great  truth  which 
guards  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious 
feature  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  you, 
dear  brethren,  who  by  your  generous  interest  or  by  your  warm 
sympathies  have  so  accompanied  and  sustained  him,  what  can 
the  preacher  more  fittingly  or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that 
any  clearer  sight  of  the  Divine  Person  of  our  glorious  and  liviii" 
Lord  which  may  have  been  granted  you,  may  be.  by  Him° 
blessed  to  your  present  sanctification  and  to  your  endless  peace ) 
If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  confessing  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jpsub  you  have  not  followed  a  cunningly-devised 
viii]  K  k  a 
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Milt,  or  the  crude  iinasmation  ot  a  semt  barbarous  and  distant 
age  then  do  not  allow  jouiaehes  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual pereuaaioE.  A  tiutt  ao  sublime  so  imperious,  has  other 
■work  to  do  in  jou  besides  shaping  into  theoretic  compictness  a 
ceitftm  distni.t  of  jour  thought  about  the  goodness  ot  God  and 
the  wants  of  man  The  Divine  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  13  no  mere  actor  though  He  were  the  gieatest  in  the 
greit  tra:;edv  of  human  histuij  ,  He  belongs  not  excluBnely 
or  espei-ially  to  the  pist.  He  la  the  Same  ■yesteiday,  today, 
and  for  ever '  He  is  at  tbis  moment  all  that  He  » is 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  fli-it  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, 
all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children  He  is  tlie  Dmne  and 
Infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and  Paiduner  of  sin,  the  bouice 
of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  batan  ind  ol  death — now,  as 
of  old,  aad  as  m  years  to  come  Now  as  heretofore,  He  is 
'  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  that  cume  unto  God 
by  Him  ,  now,  as  on  the  daj  of  His  triumph  over  death, 
'He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers,'  now, 
as  in  the  farst  age  of  the  Chuiih,  He  it  is  that  hath  the  key 
of  DaMd,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth ,  and  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth^'  He  is  e^er  the  Same,  but,  as  the 
childien  of  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  mo\e  onwards  in 
jierpetual  change  The  hours  of  life  pass  they  do  not  return  , 
they  pass  jet  they  are  not  forsjotten,  'pireunt  et  imputantur ' 
But  the  piesent  is  out  own  ,  we  may  resohe,  if  we  will,  to  live 
as  mtn  who  lue  for  the  glory  of  an  Incarnate  God.  Urethren, 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's  burdens  press  heavily,  and 
especially  at  that  solemn  hour  when  human  help  must  fail,  you 
are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on  the  arm  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and  truth  be  with  you, 
alike  in  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  and  when  that 
brief  journey  is  draiving  to  its  close  I  May  you,  sustained  by 
Hb  Presence  and  aid,  so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  find,  at  tie  gate  of  the  eternal 
world,  that  all  the  yearnings  of  faith  and  hope  are  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the  Divine  '  King  in  His 
Beauty  !' 
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NOTE  A,  ON  Lecture  I. 

The  works  upon  the  Life  of  our  Lord  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 
the  following. 

I.  Das  Lehen  Jesu,,  von  Br.  P.  D.  Strauss.  1835.  This  work 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  in  1864  was  followed 
up  by  2)iM  Leben  Jeau,  Jwe  das  Deutseke  Volk  bearbeifet. 
Leipsig,  Brockhaus. 

Strauss'  argument  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  differences 
between  the  Evangelists,  and  with  the  miraculous  feature  of 
their  narratives.  He  regards  the  miracles  as  '  myths,'  that  is  to 
say,  as  pure  fictions.  His  position  is,  that  the  speculative  ideas 
about  Jesus  which  were  circulating  in  the  first  century  were 
dressed  up  in  a  traditional  form,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  Messianic  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
■riolent  supposition  was  really  dictated  by  Strauss'  philosophy. 
Denying  the  possible  existence  of  miracle,  of  the  supernatural,  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  personal  Jiving 
Qod,  Strauss  undertakes  to  explain  the  Gospel-history  as  the 
natural  development  of  germs  previously  latent  in  the  world  of 
human  life  and  thought.  Upon  the  ground  that  nothing  is 
absolute,  that  all  is  relative,  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  any  one 
man  can  absolutely  have  realized  the  'idea'  of  humanity.  The 
sanctity  of  Jesus  was  only  relative ;  and,  speaking  historically, 
Jesus  fell  far  below  the  absolute  Idea  to  which  the  thought  of  the 
Apostolical  age  endeavoured  to  elevate  Him  by  the  'mythical' 
additions  to  his  '  Life.'  Thus  Strauss'  criticism  is  in  reality  the 
application  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  'absolute  idealism'  to  the 
Gospel  narratives.     'It  is,'  observes  Dr.  MiU,  'far  more  from  a 
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desire  of  working  out  on.  a  historical  ground  the  philosophical 
priaciples  of  his  master,  than  from  any  attachmeut  to  mythical 
theories  on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'     {Myth.  Interpr,  p.  ii.) 

Strauss'  later  work  is  addressed  not  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
German  people,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  pastors.  He  observes  in  his  Prefiice  :  '  Wer  die  Pfaffen 
auB  der  Kirehe  schaffea  will,  der  muss  erst  das  Wunder  aus  der 
Religion  schafl^eu.'  (Vorrede,  p.  xix.)  With  this  practical  object 
he  seta  to  work ;  and  although  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  perhaps  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  earlier  book,  the 
real  difierence  between  them  is  not  considerable.  He  makes 
little  use  of  the  critical  speculations  on  the  Gospels  which  have 
been  produced  in  Protestant  and  Rationalistic  Germany  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  he  is  broadly  at  issue  with  the  later 
Tubingen  writers  on  the  subject  of  St,  Mark's  Gospel;  he 
altogether  disputes  their  ftivourite  theory  of  its  '  originality,'  and 
views  it  as  oniy  a  colourless  r&sumi  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  His  philosophical  theory  still,  however, 
controls  his  religious  speculations  :  Jesus  did  for  religion  what 
Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  for  science.  Although 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  world  constituted  an  epoch,  He 
belonged  altogether  to  humanity :  He  did  not  rise  above  it ; 
He  might  even  be  surpassed.  The  second  book,  like  the  first,  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that  'the  idea  cannot  attain  its  full 
development  in  a  single  individual  of  the  species ;'  and  to  this 
elaboration  there  are  added  some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  social 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  designed  more  particularly 
to  promote  an  auti-Christian  social  revolution  in  northern 
Germany. 

s.  Das  CiMra&CerbildJesu,em  bibliseher  VirsucJi,ron  Br  Daniel 
Schmkel.    2'^Auflage.    Wiesbaden,  1864. 

Dr.  Schenkel  begins  by  insisting  upon  the  'irrational'  cha- 
racter of  the  Chureh's  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  two  Natures  in 
our  Lord's  Person.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  short  of  the  oppression 
with  which  the  medieval  Church  treated  all  attempts  at  free 
thought  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  dogma.  The 
Reformers,  although  they  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  enquiry, 
yet  did  not  venture  honestly  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person ;  jirimitive  Protestantism  was  afraid  of 
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the  consequences  of  its  ftmdamental  principle.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  accordingly  outlived  the  Reformation ;  but  the  older 
Rationalism  has  established  a  real  claim  upon  our  gratitude  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  pure  Humanity  of  Christ,  although,  Dr.  Schenkel 
thinks,  it  has  too  entirely  stripped  Him  of  His  '  Divinity,'  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  moral  beauty  to  which  we  may  still  apply  that 
designation.  As  for  the  Christ  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  that  earnest  and  ^ted 
teacher,  but  he  is  not,  according  to  Schenkel,  the  Jesus  of 
history.  Strauss  does  in  the  main,  represent  Jesus  such  as  He 
was  in  the  reality  of  His  historical  life ;  hut  Strauss'  repre- 
sentation is  too  much  tinged  with  modern  colourings ;  nor  are 
his  desolating  negations  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  those 
positive  results  of  this  thoroughgoing  'criticism'  upon  which 
Dr.  Schenkel  proposes  to  dwell.  For  the  future,  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than  '  auf  denen  des  Abei^laubens, 
der  Priesterherrsehaft,  und  einer  mit  heiteren  oder  schreckenden 
Bildem  angeflllHen  Phantasic'     (p.  11.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  makes  the  most  of  the  late  TUbingen  theory  of 
the  'originality,'  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  non- 
historical  character,  as  he  maintains,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ; 
although  he  deals  very  '  freely'  with  the  materials,  which  he  re- 
serves as  still  entitled  to  historical  consideration.  Dr.  Schenkel 
does  not  hold  that  the  Evangelistic  account  of  Christ's  miracles 
is  altogether  mythical ;  it  has,  he  thinks,  a  certain  basis  of  faet. 
He  admits  that  our  Lord  may  have  possessed  what  may  be 
termed  a  miraculous  gift,  even  if  this  should  be  rightly  explained 
to  be  only  a  rare  natural  endowment  He  had  a  power  of  calm- 
ing persons  of  deranged  mind  ;  His  aasurances  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  acting  beneficially  on  their  nervous  system,  produced 
these  restorative  eifects.  Dr.  Schenkel  holds  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  Jesus  could  have  worked  any  of  the  '  miracles  of 
nature  ;'  since  this  would  have  proved  him  to  be  tmly  God.  All 
such  narratives  as  His  calming  the  storm  in  the  lalie  are  there- 
fore part  of  that  'torrent  of  legend'  with  which  the  historical 
germ  of  His  real  Life  has  been  overlaid  by  later  enthusiasms. 
Tlie  Resurrection,  accordingly,  is  not  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  im^native  devotion  of  the  first  disciples,  (See 
p.  314.)  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  the  appearances  of  our  Risen 
Lord  to  have  been  only  so  many  glorifications  of  His  character 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Him.  To  them  He  was 
manifested  as  One  who  lives  eternally,  in  that  He  has  founded 
His  kingdom  on  eai-th  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit. 
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Tlie  main  idea  of  Dr.  Schenkel's  book  is  to  make  the  Life  of 
Jesus  the  text  of  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  Conservativea  in 
politics  and  orthodox  Lutherans  in  religion.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  biography,  or  even  a  sketch  of  eharaeter,  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet.  The  treatment  of  our  Lord's  words  and  actions,  and 
still  more  the  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  Pharisees, 
are  throughout  intended  to  express  the  writer's  view  of  schools 
and  parties  in  Lutheran  Germany.  The  Pharisees  of  course  are 
the  orthodox  Lutherans ;  while  Jesus  Christ  is  the  political 
demagogue  and  liberal  sceptic.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
etiquette  of  history  ia  scrupulously  observed ;  and  yet  the  really 
historical  interest  is  as  small,  as  the  polemical  references  are 
continuous  and  piquant.  The  woes  which  Jesus  pronounces 
against  the  Pharisees  are  not  directed  simply  gainst  hypoei-isy 
and  formalism;  'the  curse  of  Christ,'  we  are  told,  'like  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  Judgment,  lights  for  ever  upon  every  church 
that  is  based  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  ascendancy  of  a 
privileged  clergy.'  '  Der  Weheruf  Jesu  ist  noch  nicht  verklungen. 
Er  trifft  noch  heute,  wie  eine  Posaune  des  Gerichts,  jedes  auf  die 
Satzungen  der  Ueberlieferung  und  auf  die  Herrschaft  eines  mit 
Torzagsrechten  ausgestatteten  Klerus  gegrUndete  Kirchenthum.' 
(p.  254,)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of  profane  reck- 
lessness in  exegesis  that  can  easily  be  found  in  modern  literature 
is  Dr.  Schenkel's  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  sin,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist,  as  we  may  have  mistakenly 
supposed,  in  a  deliberate  relapse  from  grace  into  impenitence ;  it 
is  not  the  sin  of  worldly  or  unbelieving  persons.  It  is  the  sin  of 
orthodoxy ;  it  is  a  '  Theologisch-hierarehischer  Verhartung  und 
Verstockung ;'  and  those  who  defend  and  propagate  the  ancient 
faith  of  Christians,  in  spite  of  rationalistic  warnings  against  doing 
so,  are  really  guilty  of  it     (Charakt.  p.  106.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  has  explained  himself  more  elaborately  on  some 
points  in  his  pamphlet '  Die  Protestantische  Freiheit,  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Kampfe  mit  der  kirchlichen  Eeaktion.'  Wies- 
baden, 1863.  He  fiercely  demands  a  Humanitarian  Christology 
(p.  153).  He  laments  that  even  Zwingli's  thought  was  still 
fettered  by  the  fonnute  of  Nic^a  and  Chalcedon  {p.  152),  nay, 
lie  remarks  that  St.  Paul  himself  has  assigned  to  Christ  a  rank 
which  led  on  naturally  to  the  Church-belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
His  Person  (p.  148).  That  belief  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  to  be 
a  shred  of  heathen  superstition  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
circle  of  Christian  ideas  (ibid.) ;  while  he  sorrowfully  protests 
that  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  both  in  the  pubUc  Services  of  the 
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Church  and  in  the  Christian  eonscionsness,  has  supersMled  tliat 
of  God  theFather.  '  Vom  fiinften  Jahrhundeit  bis  aur  Reforma- 
tion (he  might  have  begun  four  centuries  earlier  and  gone  on  for 
three  centuries  later)  wird  Jesus  Christ  durch^gig  als  der 
Herrgott  verehrt'  (p.  149).  Indeed,  throughout  this  brochure 
Dr.  Sehenkel's  positions  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Sodnianism, 
resting  however  upon  a  RationaHstic  method  of  treatment,  which 
in  its  more  logicai  phases  regards  much  of  what  Socinianism 
itself  retains,  as  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  orthodoxy. 

3,  Ceschickte  Ckriatu^  und  Semer  Zeit,  van  ffemrich  Ewald. 
Giittingen,  1857.     a**  Ausgabe. 

This  work  is  on  no  aocount  to  be  placed  on  the  level  of  those 
of  Strauss  or  Schenkel,  to  which  in  some  most  vital  particulars 
it  is  opposed.  Indeed,  Ewald's  defence  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
his  deeper  spirituality  of  tone,  must  command  a  religious  in- 
terest, which  would  he  of  a  high  order,  if  only  this  writer 
believed  in  our  Lord's  Godhead.  That  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
the  case,  wiU  be  apparent  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  on  'Die  Ewige  Verherrlichung,'  pp.  496- 
504> — beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  passages  which  it  contains. 
His  explanation  of  the  titles  '  Son  of  God'  and  '  Word  of  G^d,' 
p.  502,  is  altogether  inadequate;  and  his  statement  that  'nie 
hat  Jcsu  als  der  Sohn  und  das  Wort  Gottes  sich  mit  der  Vater 
und  Gotte  Selbst  (from  whom  Ewald  accordingly  distinguishes 
our  Lord)  verwechsclt  oder  vermessen  sich  selbst  diesem  gleich- 
gestellt,'  is  simply  contradicted  by  St,  John  v.  and  x. 

4.  Dis  MemcMiche  EntwichduTu/  Jesu  Chri&ti,  von,  Tk.  Keim. 
Ztinch,  1861.  Die  gesdiichtiiehe  W-Hrde  Jesu,  von  Th.  Seitn, 
Zurich,  1864.  Der  gegchiehtUche  Ckristus,  Mine  Seihe  von 
Vortraffen  mit  Qaellenhetnm  vmd  Ckronologte  dea  Lebme 
Jesu,  von  Tk.  Kdm.     Zurich,  1866. 

Dr.  Keim,  although  rejecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  retains  too 
much  of  the  mind  of  Schleiermacher  to  he  justly  associated  with 
Drs.  Strauss  or  Schenkel.  Dr.  Keim,  indeed,  sees  in  our  Lord 
only  a  Man,  but  still  an  eminently  mysterious  Man  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  of  charaeter.  He  recognises,  although  in- 
adequately, the  startling  self-assertion  of  our  Lord ;  and  he 
differs  most  emphatically  from  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  itenau  in 
recognising  the  real  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  admits,  too,  the 
historical  value  of  our  Lord's  eechatological  discourses ;  he  does 
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not  regard  His  miracles  '  of  nature'  as  absfilutely  impossible ; 
and  lie  heartily  believes  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  own  Eesurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead.  He  uannot  account  for  the  phenomenon,  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Resurrection  be  denied.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  and,  in 
some  respects,  supernatural  fact,  is  unique  ;  but  an  intellectual 
spectre,  the  assumed  invariability  of  historical  laws,  as  we  con- 
ceive them,  seems  to  interpose  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
drawing  the  otherwise  inevitable  inference.  Yet  for  such  as 
he  is,  let  us  hope  much. 

g.  La  Vie  de  JSsug,  par  E.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 

Of  this  well-known  book  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  a  very  few 
woi-ds.  Its  one  and  only  excellence  is  its  incomparable  style. 
From  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable.  Historically,  it 
deals  most  arbitrarily  with  the  data  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  based.  Tlius  in  the  different  pictures  of  Christ's  aim  and 
action,  during  what  are  termed  the  second  and  the  third  periods 
of  His  Ministry,  a  purely  artificial  contrast  is  presented.  Theo- 
logically, this  work  proceeds  throughout  on  a  really  atheistic 
assumption,  disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  a  pantheistic 
phraseology.  It  assumes  that  no  such  being  as  a  personal  God 
exists  at  all.  The  '  god '  with  whom,  according  to  M.  Benan, 
Jesus  has  such  uninterrupted  communion,  but  from  whom  he  is 
so  entirely  distinct,  is  only  the  '  category  of  the  ideal.'  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  ^e  '  Vie  de  Jesus'  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  its  shortcomings  are  most  apparent  in  their  length 
and  breadth.  Its  hero  is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to 
be  and  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,'but  who 
nevertheless  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. In  place  of  the  Divine  and  Humau  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  M.  Eenan  presents  as  with  a  character  devoid  of  any 
real  majesty,  of  any  tolerable  consistency,  and  even  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  moral  goodness.  If  M.  Eenan  himself  does 
not  perceive  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  simply  an 
offence  to  any  healthy  conscience,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  fatal  infiuence  of  pantheistic 
thought  upon  the  most  gifted  natures.  It  destroys  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  moral  nerve.  Enough  to  say  that  M.  Benan  presents 
US  with  a  Christ  who  iu  bis  Gethsemaue  was  possibly  thinking 
of  '  les  jeuues  filles  qui  auraient  pent-Stre  conseuti  ^  I'aimer.' 
(P-  379-) 
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It  ouglit  perhaps  here  to  be  added  tUt  M.  de  Presseiis^'a 
work, '  JesHS-Chrbt,  son  Temps,  sa  Vie,  son  CEuyre,'  Pans,  1865, 
although  feiting  (as  might  be  expected)  to  do  justiee  to  the 
sacramental  side  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Teaching,  is  yet 
on  the  whole  a  most  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
for  which  the  deep  {latitude  of  all  sincere  Christians  cannot  but 
be  due  to  its  accomplished  author. 


6.  Bcee  Homo  ;    a  Sv/rvey  of  the  Life  mid   Work  of  Jesus 
Christ.     London  and  Cambridge,  MaemiUan,  1866. 

Every  one  who  reads  'Ecce  Homo'  must  heartily  admire  the 
generous  passion  for  human  improvement  which  glows  through- 
out the  whole  volume.  And  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  author  from  Chrbtian  believers,  for  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  has  insisted  on  the  following  truths  : — 

Christ's  moral  suhlimity. 

Christ's  claim  of  supremacy. 

Christ's  success  in  His  work. 
Incidentally,  moreover,  he  has  brought  out  into  their  true 
prominence  some  portions  of  the  truth,  which  are  lost  sight  of 
by  popular  religionists  in  England.  As  an  example  of  this,  his 
earnest  recognition  of  the  visibility  of  the  Society  foundedby 
Christ  may  be  instanced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
has  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  cardinal  question  of 
Christ's  Person ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done  this  deliber- 
ately. (Pref.  to  SthEd.  p.  xs.)  Tlie  result  however  is,  that  hia 
book  is  pervaded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  his  readew,  by  an  es- 
aentiai  flaw.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lord's  claims  cannot  be 
morally  estimated  apart  from  a  clear  estimate  of  His  Person. 
The  author  professes  to  be  answering  the  question,  'What  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  is  called  by  His 
NameJ'  IfoWto  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  while  dis- 
missing all  tbeolt^cal  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person,  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  due  estunate  of 
His  Person  is  not  relevant  to  the  appreciation  of  His  Work ;  in 
other  words,  the  assumption,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  work  of  Christ  goes,  the  Christology  of  the  Kicene  Creed  is 
at  least  uncertain.  The  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  is  however  either 
a  Humanitarian,  or  he  is  a  believer  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  or 
he  is  undecided.  If  he  is  a  Humanitarian,  then  the  assumption 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  harmony  with  his  personal  convictions ; 
only  it  should,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons,  have  been  more 
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plainly  stated,  since,  inteT  alia,  it  embarrasses  his  view  of  our 
Lord's  claims  and  character  with  difEculties  which  he  does  not 
recognise.  If  he  believes  in  Christ's  Divinity,  then  in  his  forth- 
coming volume  (besides  rewritii^  such  chapters  as  chap.  2,  on 
The  Temptation)  he  will  have  to  enlarge  very  seriously,  or 
rather  altogether  to  recast,  the  account  which  he  has  actually 
given  of  Christ's  work.  If  the  writer  be  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  then  surely  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  account  whatever  of  Christ's  work,  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  on  one  hypothesis,  ami  as 
utterly  transcends  them  on  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  profess  to  g^ve  a  real  answer  to  the  question,  what 
Christ  intended  to  accomplish,  until  he  has  told  us  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  That  fragment  of  Christ's  work  of  which  we 
gather  an  account  from  history  contributes  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christ's  Person ;  but  our  Lord's 
Personal  Eank  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  mora! 
justification  of  His  language,  and  with  the  real  nature  and  range 
of  His  action  upon  humanity,  to  bear  the  adjournment  which 
the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo'  has  thoiight  advisable. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  volume  which  might  seem  to 
shew  that  the  author  is  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  ;  as  they  would  not  have  been  natural  in  a  person  who 
believed  it,  but  who  was  throwing  himself  for  the  time  being 
into  the  mental  position  of  a  Humanitarian  in  order  the  better 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments,  For  instance,  the  author  con- 
founds St  John's  Baptism  with  Christ's.  He  supposes  that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  in  order  to  seek  a  dispen- 
sation from  being  publicly  baptized,  and  so  admitted  into 
Christ's  Society.  He  imagines  that  Christ  prayed  on  the  Cross 
only  for  the  Eoman  soldiers  who  actually  crucified  Him,  and 
not  for  the  Pharisees,  against  whom  {it  is  a  most  painful  as  well 
as  an  unwarranted  suggestion)  He  continued  to  feel  fierce 
indignation.  This  indeed  is  an  instance  of  the  author's  ten- 
dency  to  identify  his  own  imaginations  with  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  Scripture  is  either  silent  or 
points  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  author  is  apparently 
carried  away  by  his  earnest  indignation  gainst  certain  forms 
of  selfish  and  insincere  vice,  such  as  Pharisaism  ;  nor  is  he 
wholly  free  from  the  disposition  so  to  colour  the  past  as  to  make 
it  express  suggestively  his  own  feelings  about  persons  and 
schools  of  the  present  day.  The  naturalistic  tone  of  his  thought 
is  apparent  in  his  formula  of 'enthusiasm,'  as  the  modem  equi- 
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Talent  to  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  his 
general  substitution  of  the  conception  of  anti-social  vice  for  the 
deeper  Scriptural  idea  of  sin ;  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Chris- 
tians may  treat  the  special  precepts  of  Christ  with  the  same 
'  boldness '  with  which  He  treated  those  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  his  book  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate.  In  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  contented  sub- 
stitution of  a  naturalistic  instead  of  a  miraculous  Christianity, 
of  philanthropic  '  enthusiasm'  instead  of  a  supernatural  life,  of 
loyalty  to  a  moral  reforming  hero,  instead  of  religious  devotion 
to  a  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  trust  that  so 
fearless  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  King 
and  Centre  of  renewed  humanity,  may  assist  other  minds  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  truth  which  alone  makes  those  claims,  taken 
as  a  whole,  justifiable  ;  and  may  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
true  worshippers  from  among  the  many  thoughtful  but  uniu- 
Btmcted  persons  who  have  never  faced  the  dilemma  which  this 
volume  so  forcibly,  albeit  so  tacitly,  suggests. 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  volume  under  discussion 
has  found  an  apologist,  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
subject,  is  a  matter'of  national  iuterest*.  If  the  present  writer 
has  been  guilty  of  forming  and  propagating  an  unjust  estimate 
of  a  remarkable  work,  he  may  at  least  repair  his  error  by 
referring  his  readers  to  pages,  in  which  genius  and  orthodoxy 
have  done  their  best  for  the  Christian  honour  of  '  Ecce  Homo,' 
These  pages  must  indeed  of  necessity  be  read  with  sympathy 
and  admiration,  if  not  with  entire  assent,  by  all  who  do  not 
consider  a  theological  work  to  have  been  discredited,  when  it  is 
asserted  to  uphold  some  positive  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
duty  to  state  briefly  and  respectfully  why,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  a  criticism,  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  recognise  any  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  what  he 
has  ventured  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to  teach  only 
a  portion  of  revealed  trutli,  under  circumstances  which  would 
reader  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely  to  perplex  and 
repel  the  learners.  But  then  such  teaching  must  be  loyally 
consistent  with  the  cl^ms  of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is, 
provisionally,  left  untaught ;  and  this  condition  does  not  appear 
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to  be  satisfied  by  'Ecce  Homo,'  if  it  be,  as  we  may  hope,  only  a 
preparation  for  a  second  volume  wLicli  will  assert  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  Deity  of  our  Adorable  Lord.  The  crucial  chapter  on 
the  Temptation  altogether  ignores  our  Lord's  true  and  liigher 
Personality ;  as  it  also  appears  to  ignore  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Tempter.  'What  is  called  Cbmt's  Temptation  is  the 
excitement  of  His  Mind  which  was  caused  by  tlie  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power,'  p.  12.  Such  a  description 
fails  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  real  issues  involved;  it 
might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
an  apostolic  man.  Even  if  this  chapter  does  not  imply  Christ's 
inward  sympathy  with  outward  solicitations  to  accept  a  wrong 
choice,  it  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws  out  and  insists  uxwn  an  analogy  between 
the  original  function  of  the  three  Synoptic  Evangelists  in  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  present  function  of  'Ecce 
Homo.'  But  this  analogy  would  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  'Ecce  Homo' 
which  corresponds  to  the  great  Christological  texts  in  the  Synop- 
tiats.  To  th^e  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  referred,  but 
they  do  not  readily  harmonize  with  his  representation  of  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  Christ's  Person.  Indeed  they  teach  a  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of 
St.  John.  Are  there  any  passages  in  '  Ecce  Homo'  which,  like 
St.  Matt.  xi.  27,  or  St.  Luke  x.  23,  place  the  Christolosical  belief 
of  the  writer  beyond  reach  of  question  1  Secondly,  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  *  Ecce  Homo'  differs  very  significantly  from  that 
of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  Scriptural  idea 
of  Sin,  provoking  God's  wrath  and  establishing  between  God 
and  man  a  state  of  enmity;  and  this  idea  points  very  urgently — 
at  least  in  a  moral  universe, — to  some  awful  interposition  which 
shall  bring  relief.  But  the  Biblical  idea  of  sin  is  a  vitally 
distinct  thing  from  the  impoverished  modem  conception  of 
anti-aocial  vice,  in  which  man  and  not  God  is  the  insulted 
and  offended  person,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  society  arc  held  to  be  of  more 
account  than  the  reign  of  peace  and  purity  within  the  soul. 
The  idea  of  sin  points  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  :  the  idea  of  anti- 
social vice  points  to  an  improved  system  of  human  education. 
Thirdly,  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  preface  their  records  of 
the  Ministry  with  an  account  of  the  Nativity.  That  account 
clearly  attributes  a  Superhuman  Personality  to  Christ;  and  thus 
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it  places  the  subsequent  narrative  iu  a  light  altogether  different 
from  that  suggested  by  the  opening  chapter  of  'Ecce  Homo.'  And 
tlie  first  verse  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  range 
him  as  to  this  matter,  side  by  side  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
The  real  needs  of  our  time  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
public  men  who  come  in  contact  with  minds  of  every  kind  than 
to  private  clergymen.  But  it  would  liave  appeared  to  the 
present  writer  that  an  economical  treatment  of  the  Faith  which 
might  have  been  possible  and  natural  in  the  first  age  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, must  fail  of  its  effect  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
men  believe  the  Gospel  or  not,  its  real  substance  and  con- 
tents are  now  fairly  before  tlie  world ;  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly felt  that  the  question  whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God, 
is  really  identical  with  the  question  of  His  moral  character. 
On  this  account  the  reticence  of  the  author  of ' Ecce  Homo' still 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  matter  for  regret  ; 
although  he  gratduUy  admits  tiiat  Mr.  Gladstone's  commentary 
will  have  gone  far  to  make  the  work  whicli  has  suggested  it,  as 
useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as,  with  charaeteristic  generosity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  believes  that  work  to  be,  if  read  without  the  aid 
of  so  happy  an  interpretation. 


NOTE  B,  ON  Lecture  II. 
The  word  '  Eloliim'  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament — 

(i)  Of  the  One  True  God,  as  in  Deut  iv.  35,  i  Kings  xvlii. 
21,  etc.,  where  it  has  the  article  ;  and  without  tlie  article, 
Gen.  i.  2,  xli,  38  ;  Esod,  sxsi.  3,  sxxv.  3 1  ;  Numb.  xxiv. 
2,  etc. 

(a)  Of  faJse  gods,  as  Esod.  xii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxViii.  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  ig ;  Judg.  vi.  10,  etc. 

(3)  Of  judges  to  whom  a  person  or  matter  is  broujrht,  as 
representing  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  theocracy,  yet  not 
in  the  singular,  Exod.  xsi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  (in  Deut.  xix.  17 
it  is  said  in  the  like  ease  that  the  parties  'shall  stand 
before  the  Lokd,'  mrr)  ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  pase^es  in 
Exodus,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6,  'Recte  Abarbenel  obsprvavit, 
judjces  et  magistratus  nusquam  vocari  o-rox  nisi  respectu 
loci  judicii,  quod  ibi  Dei  judicia  eserceant.'  (Ges.) 
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(4)  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  word  appears  from  tlie 
context  to  be  certainly  applied,  even  colleftively,  to  super- 
human beings  external  to  the  Divine  Essence,  'l^fullus 
exstat  locus,'  says  Geseniiis,  '  in  quo  liiec  sigiiificatio  vel 
necessaria  vel  prse  ceteris  apta  sit.'  In  Pa.  Ixxxii,  i,  the 
word  is  explained  by  verses  2  and  6  of  tbe  '  sons  of  God,' 
i.e.  judges  ;  cf.  especially  verse  8.  Yet  in  Ps.  xcvii.  j,  the 
LSX,  Vulg,,  Syr.  translate  'angels;'  the  CLaldee  para- 
phrases '  the  worshippers  of  idols  ;'  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  i,  the 
LXX  and  Vulg.  render  '  angels,'  the  Chald  'judges,'  the 
Syr.  'kings;'  in  Ps.  viii.  2,  the  Chald.  too  renders  'angels,' 
and  is  followed  by  Eashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abenezra  (who 
quotes  Elahin,  Dau.  ii.  ii),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that 
the  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that 
on^iit  might  be  taken  as  D'niw-'ja,  Jobi.  6;  ii.  i;  xxxvUL 
17,  and  Q^in-'ja, 

(5)  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  certain  that  Elohim 
is  nowhere  used  with  the  singukr  of  any  except  Almighty 
God. 


NOTE  C,  ON  Lbctuee  IV. 

On  our  Lord's  Temptation,  viewed  in  its  bearing 
upon  His  Person, 

The  history  of  our  Lord's  temptation  has  been  compared 
to  an  open  gateway,  through  which  Socinianism  may  enter 
at  will  to  take  possession  of  the  Gospel  History.  This  language 
proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  our  Lord's  temptation 
really  was. 

A,  How  far  could  Jesus  Christ  be  '  tempted'  ?  How  far 
could  any  suggestion  of  Satan  act  upon  His  Jtanhood  1 

I.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 

(a)  Direct  temjitation  to  moral  evil,  i.  e,  an  appeal  to  a 
capacity  of  self-will  which  might  be  quickened  into 
active  disobedience  to  the  Will  of  Giod  ;  and 

(3)  "Wliat  may  be  termed  indirect  temptation,  that  is, 
an  appeal  to  instincts  'per  ae  innocent,  as  belonging  to 
man  in  his  unfallen  state,  which  can  make  obedience 
wear  the  form  of  a  painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 
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2.  Now  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  historians  of  the 
Temptation,  was — 

(a)  Emmanuel,  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  That  tliis  word  is  used 
l}y  St.  Matthew  to  mean  '  God  is  with  us,'  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  like  'Jehovah  nissi,'  appears  partly  from  the 
parallel  of  Isa.  is.  6,  partly  from  the  preceding  ourot 
(y.  33),  used  with  reference  to  Jesus.  Mary's  Son  is 
to  be  Jesus,  not  as  witnessing  to  a  Divine  Saviour 
external  to  Himself  (as  was  the  case  when  Joshua  bore 
the  name),  but  as  being  Himself  Ood  the  Saviour. 

(j3)  Y(At  emD,  St.  Luke  i.  35.  This  title  is  directly  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  supernatural  Birth,  and  so,  al- 
though applied  to  His  Manhood  {to  •j^way-fvov),  yet 
implies  a  pre-existent  superhuman  Personality  in  Him. 

3.  This  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Christ 
was  not  fatal  to  the  full  perfection  of  either.  In  particular 
it  did  not  destroy  in  Christ's  Manhood  those  limitations  which 
belong  properly  to  creaturely  existence.  A  limitation  of  know- 
ledge in  Christ's  Human  Intell^ence  would  correspond  to  a 
limitation  of  power  in  His  Human  Will. 

But  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  anything  in 
Christ's  Manhood  that  could  contradict  however  slightly  the 
Essence  of  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  in  other  words,  the  Holi- 
ness of  God.  This  would  have  been  the  case  with  falsehood  in 
Christ's  Human  Intelligence,  or  with  any  secret  undeveloped 
propensity  to  self-ivill,  that  is  (in  a  creature),  to  moral  evil,  in 
Christ's  Human  Will.  If  the  Incarnate  Christ  could  have  erred 
or  sinned ;  the  Incarnation,  we  may  dare  to  say,  would  have 
been  a  phantom. 

The  connection  between  Christ's  Personal  Godhead,  and  the 
coraplet*  sinlessnesa  of  His  Manhood  was  well  understood  by 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  Tertullian ;  '  Solus  homo  sine  pec- 
cato  Christus,  quia  et  Dens  Chriatus'  (De  An.  c.  13).  Thus  in 
the  synodieal  letter  of  Dionysiue  of  Alesandria  to  Paiilus  of 
Samosata,  it  is  algued  that  d  fi^  -fip  %v  b  Xpccrrot  airot  h  hv  Seoc 
Adyoc,  olis.  ifivvoTO  tXvai.  avay&pnftoi.  OuB*i!  yap  otajuipniTOE  ti  ftij 
th   &  XpioTot    As   xal    rj   narrjp    tov    Xpurrov,    Km   to  'A.yiov  TlvfVjui 

(LabbS,  Cone,  i,  p.  855).  So  St.  Augustine,  still  more  explicitly, 
teaches:  'Ut  autem  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum  homo  Christus 
Jesus  non  faceret  propriam,  qu»  Deo  adversa  est,  voluntatem, 
non  erat  tantilm  homo,  sed  Deus  et  homo  ;  per  quam  mirabilera 
Ll 
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siuimlaremque  gratiam  humana  in  illo  sine  peecato  ullo  posset 
esse  natura.  Propter  hoc  erg&  ait,  Descendi  de  cffilo,  non  ut 
faciam  voluntatem  meam,  Bed  voluntatem  ejus  qui  me  niisit 
(Job.  vi.  38)  :  ut  ea  caussa  esset  tantte  obedientite  quas  omnino 
ainS  ullo  peecato  esset  hominia  quje  gerebat,  qui^  de  ccelo  de- 
scenderat ;  hoc  est,  non  tantum  homo,  verfiin  etiam  Deus  erat' 
(Contr.  Sermon.  Arianor.,  e.  rii.  c.  6).  Again,  '  Ista  nativitas 
protect*  gratuita  conjunxit  in  unitate  persons  hominem  Deo, 
camem  Verbo,  .  .  .  Neque  enim  metuendum  erat,  ne  isto  ia- 
effahili  modo  in  unitatem  personse  \  Verbo  Deo  natura  Lurnana 
suscepta,  nullum  in  se  motum  malse  voluntatis  admitteret'  (De 
Correp.  et  Grat.,  c.  xi.  n.  30).  Again,  he  gives  as  a  reason  for 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  'Ut  intelligant  homines  per  eandera 
gratiam  se  justificari  \  peccatis,  per  quam  factum  est  ut  homo 
Christus  rmllum  habere  posset  peccatum'  {Enchir.  ad  Laur., 
c.  36,  u,  1 1  ;  compare  Ench.  c.  40.  See  also  the  passages  from 
SL  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril  Ales.  qu.  by  Petav.,  De  Ineamat., 
lib.  xi.  CIO,  §6).  Theodoi-ua  of  Mopsuestia  was  anathematized 
at  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553, 
for  maintaining  among  other  things  that  our  Lord  waa  two 

jraflffli-  in'X'}!  "o'  ''"'■  ^^S  aapnus  t^iSoiuav  fvox^ovitfvov,  ku'i  tbh 
Xfipii^v  Kara  /UKpov  x''P'C°l"'^'''  ™'  "^^""^  "  Tporpmr^t  fjryaii 
(3(Xriu>tf(»To,    Kiu.   (K   ffoXiTd'at   Siiaixov    Kaeiaravra    (Con.  Const.,  ii. 

can.  xiL  ;  Labb@,  v.  p.  SVS).  The  language  of  Theodoras  was 
felt  to  ignore  the  consequences  of  the  Personal  Union  of  the 
Two  Natures  :  it  was  practically  Nestorianism. 

Our  Lord's  Manhood  then,  by  the  unique  conditions  of  its 
existence,  was  believed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  any  pro- 
pensity to,  or  capacity  of,  sinful  self-will.  When,  as  in  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain,  He  was  beset  by  solicitations 
to  evil  from  without,  He  met  them  at  once  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  no  inward  element  of  His  Human  Nature  even  felt 
their  power.     For,  as  St.  Athanasius  says.  He  was  Sixa  aapxiKav 

flfXijfioTiaj'    Koi    Xoyiaftfflj-    ntfflpaMriWi',    en    'tKOVt  -Kaiv6T>i-ros    (Contr. 

ApoUinar.,  lib.  ii.  c.  10).  The  sharpest  arrows  of  the  tempter 
struclc  Him,  but,  like  darts  lighting  upon  a  hard  polished 
surface,  they  glanced  aside.  Moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Personal  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in  our  Lord  involved,  at 
least,  the  s^ht  of  the  Beatific  Vision  by  our  Lord's  Humanity  : 
and  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  blessed  as  sinning  while  they 
worship  around  tlje  throne,  much  less  can  we  conceive  it  in 
One  ia  Whom  '  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 
Tims  to  any  direct  temptation  to  evil  He  waa  simply  inaccessible, 
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to  Wtom  alone  the  words  fully  belong,  '  I  have  set  God  alwaya 
before  Me,  for  He  ia  on  My  right  Hand,  therefore  I  shall  not 
fall.' 

4.  But  the  Personal  Union  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  with  His 
Godhead  did  not  exempt  It  from  simple  human  instincts,  such 
as,  for  example,  a  shiinking  from  bodily  pain.  For,  'As  Man's 
Will,  BO  the  Will  of  Christ  hath  two  several  kinds  of  operation  ; 
the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby  it  desireth  simply  what- 
soever is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth  as  generally  all  things 
which  hurt ;  the  other  deliberate,  when  we  therefore  embrace 
things  as  good,  because  the  age  of  understanding  j'udgeth  them 

good  to  that  end  which  we  simply  desire These  different 

inclinations  of  the  will  considered,  the  reason  is  easy  how 
in  Christ  there  might  grow  desires,  seeming  but  being  not  in 
deed  opposite,  either  the  one  of  them  unto  the  other  or  either 
of  them  unto  the  Will  of  God'  (Hooker,  E.P.  v.  48,  9  ;  cf. 
St  John  xii.  aj).  Upon  our  Lord's  Humaa  Will  in  its  inchoate 
or  rudimentary  stage  of  Desire,  uninformed  by  Reason,  an  ap- 
proaching trial  might  so  far  act,  as  a  temptation,  as,  for  instance, 
to  produce  a  wish  that  obedience  might  be  compatible  with 
escape  from  suffering.  But  it  could  not  produce,  even  for  one 
moment,  any  wish  to  be  free  from  the  law  of  obedience  itself; 
since  such  a  wish  could  only  exist  where  the  capacity  for  sinful 
self-will  was  not  absolutely  excluded.  The  utmost  that  tempta- 
tion could  do  with  our  Lord,  was  to  enhance  the  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of  obedience,  by  appealing  to  an  innocent  human  instinct 
which  ran  counter  to  its  actual  requirements. 

B,  This  statement  of  the  matta-  will  perhaps  suggest  some 
questions, 

I.  Is  it  altogether  consistent  with  the  Scripture  language 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  Kath  -navra  toU  dStX^oIr  ofioiuAit 
(Heb.  iL  17)  ;    as  j^nrnpaMVOs  mri  ndrra  xaff  6iioi6rTrra   (Heb.  iv. 

15) ;  as  One  Who  (/itnftj-  dtf  S,v  t^naSf  tiJk  SmoKuijv  (Heb.  v.  j)  J 
Yes.    For  Holy  Scripture  qualifies  this  language  by  describiu" 

Him  as  ^iupis  a^jyrias  (Heb.  iv.  IS);  as  omof,  aKtutos,  i^ieonos, 
Ktx<'p'<Ti^ivos  <Jiri  rav  !i,i.aina\av  (Heb.  vji.  26) ;  and  by  connect- 
ing His  manifestation  as  the  Saviour  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  sinful  element  within  Himself ;  Imhos  i^avtpaBri,  iva  rot  d/iap- 
rias  iiiiav  Spj,,  gal  d/iapTUi  iv  abr^  ovx  ftm  (l  St.  John  iii.  5).      It 

is  clear  that  Holy  Scripture  denies  the  existence,  not  merely  of  any 
sinful  thinking  or  acting,  but  of  any  ultimate  roots  and  sources 
of  sin,  of  any  propensities  or  inclinations,  however  latent  imd 
rudimentary,  towards  sin,  in  the  Incarnate  Christ.  When 
Lis 
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therefore  Seriptiire  speaks  of  His  perfect  assimilation  fo  us, 
to  our  condition,  our  trials,  our  experiences,  this  language 
muat  l>e  unJerstiK-il  of  physical  and  mental  pain  in  all  their 
forms.  It  cannot  be  understood  of  any  moral  assimilation ; 
He  is,  according  to  Scripture,  the  absolutely  Sinless  One;  we 
are,  by  nature,  corrupt, 

2,  '  Is  this  account  consistent  with  tlie  esigencies  of  our 
Lord's  Eedemptive  Work''  Did  He  conquer  sin  for  us,  when 
His  victory  was  won  under  conditions  differing  from  our  own  % 

Certainly.  He  is  not  less  truly  representative  of  our  raee, 
because  in  Him  it  has  recovered  its  perfection.  His  victory  is 
none  the  leas  real  and  precious,  because,  morally  speaking,  it 
was  inevitable.  Nay,  this  perfect  internal  sinlessness,  which 
rendered  Christ  inaccessible  to  direct  temptation  to  evil,  was 
itself  essentia]  to  His  redemptive  relationship  to  the  human 
femily.  It  accordingly  was  deliberately  secured  to  Him  by  His 
Virgin-Birth,  which  cut  off  the  entail  of  inward  corruption. 
He  could  not  have  been  the  Sinless  Victim,  offered  freely  for 
a  sinful  world,  hUmm  vjrip  dSUav  (i  St,  Pet.  Hi.  i8),  unless 
He  had  been  thus  superior  to  the  moral  infirmities  of  Hia 
brethren. 

3.  But  docs  not  such  an  account  impair  the  full  form  of  our 
Lord's  example  1 

Certainly  an  example  is  in  a  sense  more  powerful  when 
it  is  set  by  one  who  is  under  exactly  the  same  moral  circum- 
stances as  ourselves.  And,  if  Christ  our  Lord  had  been  a 
sinner,  or  at  any  rate  had  had  sinful  dispositions  within  Him, 
He  would  HO  far  have  been  more  entirely  what  we  really 
are ;  although  He  would  have  been  unable  to  redeem  us. 
If,  like  Hia  apostle,  He  had  beheld  'another  law  in  His 
members  warring  agmnst  the  law  of  Hia  mind,'  He  would 
have  come  not  in  '  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  but  in  flesh 
that  was  actually  sinful,  and  so  exactly  like  our  own.  But 
then  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  precisely  in  order  to 
expel  sin  altogether  from  it,  and  thus  to  shew  us  of  what  it  was 
capable,  by  shewing  us  Himself.  The  absence  of  an  absolute 
identity  of  moral  circumstances  between  Him  and  ourselves,  is 
more  tiian  compensated  by  our  possession  of  what  else  we  could 
not  have  had,  a  Perfect  Model  of  Humanity.  We  gain  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Moral  Ideal  thus  placed  before  us,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  more  than  we  can  lose  in  moral  vigour,  upon  discovering 
that  His  obedience  was  wrought  out  in  a  Nature  unlike  our 
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oim  in  the  one  point  of  ateolute  purity.  And  by  Hi's  grace, 
we  ourselves  are  supeniatuvatized,  and  '  can  do  all  tiling^.' 

4.  But  does  not  such  an  account  refleut  upon  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  Lord  I  Is  not  an  obedience  '  which  could  not 
but  be,''  less  noble  than  an  obedience  which  triumphs  over 
pronounced  disinclination  to  obey  ?  In  other  words,  does  not 
this  account  practically  deny  Christ's  moral  liberty  % 

No.  The  highest  liberty  does  not  imply  the  moral  capacity 
of  doing  wrong.  Giod  is  the  one  perfectly  free  Being ;  yet  God 
cannot  sin.  The  free  movement  of  a  moral  being,  who  has  not 
fallen,  is  not  an  oscillation  between  sin  and  moral  truth  ;  it 
is  a  steady  adherence  to  moral  truth.  To  God  sin  is  im- 
possible. To  created  natures  sin  is  not  impossible ;  but  it 
is  always,  at  first,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  their  being ;  they 
must  do  violence  to  themselves  in  order  to  sin.  So  it  was  in 
Eden  ;  so  it  is,  in  its  degree,  with  the  first  lie  a  man  tells  now. 
Our  Lord's  inaccessibility  to  sin  was  the  proof  and  glory  of  His 
Moral  Perfection,  'Nonne  de  Spiritu  Saneto  et  Virgine  Mariit 
Dei  Filius  unicus  natns  est,  non  camis  eoncupiscentiil  sed 
singulari  Dei  munere  %  Numquid  metuendum  fuit,  ne  accedente 
Ktate  homo  ille  libero  peccaret  arbitrio !  An  ideo  in  illo  non 
libera  voluntas  erat ;  ac  non  tant&  magis  erat,  quanta  m^is 
peecato  sewire  non  poterat  V  (S.  Aug.,  De  Prjedestinatione 
Sanctorum,  c,  15,  n.  30.) 

The  real  temptation  of  a  Sinless  Christ  is  not  less  precious 
to  us  than  the  temptation  of  a  Christ  who  could  have  sinned, 
would  be.  It  forms  a  much  truer  and  more  perfect  contrast  to 
the  failure  of  our  first  parent.  It  occupies  a  chief  place  in  that 
long  series  of  a«ts  of  condescension  which  begins  with  the 
Nativity,  and  which  ends  on  the  Cross.  It  is  a  lesson  for  all 
times  as  to  the  true  method  of  resisting  the  tempter.  Finally, 
it  is  the  source  of  that  strength  whereby  all  later  victories  over 
Satan  have  been  won  1  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  has  conquered 
tlie  enemy  in  His  sin-stained  members.  'By  Thy  Temptation, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

NOTE  D,  OS  LECTTmn  IV. 

Os  '  Moral'  explanations  of  the  Unity  of  the  Father 

and  the  Son. 

Referring  to  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted  to  destroy  the 

dogmatic  significance  of  St.  John  x.  30,  Professor  Bright  has  well 

observed  that  'the  comparison  in  St.  John  xvii.  21,  and  the 
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unity  of  Christians  witii  each  otlier  in  the  Son  has  sometimes 
been  abused  in  the  interests  of  heresy.'  '  The  second  unity,'  it 
lias  been  said,  *  is  simply  moral ;  therefore  the  first  is  so.'  But 
the  second  is  rao(  simply  moral ;  it  is,  in  its  basis,  essential,  for 
we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  ;  it 
is  the  mysterious  incorporation  into  His  Sacred  Manhood  which 
causes  the  oneness  of  affections  and  of  will.  Thus  also  in  the 
higher  sphere,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  purpose, 
because  They  are  consuhstantiaL  'Those,'  says  Olshausen  on 
St.  John  X.  30,  '  who  would  entertain  the  hypothesis — at  once 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  Eationalistic— that  kv  timi  refers  only  to 
unity  of  will,  not  of  nature,  should  not  forget  that  true  unity  of 
will  without  unity  of  nature  is  something  inconceivable.  Hence, 
if  Christ  speaks  of  unity  of  will  between  Himself  and  His 
people,  this  can  subsist  only  so  far  as  such  unity  of  will  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  them  by  a  previous  communication, 
of  His  nature'  (Eighteen  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  132). 


NOTE  E,  ox  Lecture  V. 

'The  Presbj-ter  John'  and  the  Apostle. 

Who  was  tiie  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attrf- 

buted  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  t 

I,  The  existence  of  a  'Presbyter  John,'  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  depends  on  the  foiloiying  evidence  : — 

(i.)  Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39  names  him  with  Aristion  separately 
from  St.  John,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.     Eusehius  adds 
that  this  confirms  the  report  of  (n)  two  Johns  in  Asia  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  our  Lord,  (;3)  two  tombs 
at  Ephesus  both  bearing  the  name  of  Jolm, 
(iL)  Dionyains  of  Alexandria,  in  Eua.  vii.  25,  ascribes  the 
authorship   of  the   Apocalypse  to   'the   Presbyter  John,' 
as  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.    Dionysius  repeats 
the  story  of  the  two  tombs, 
(iii.)  The  'Apostolical  Constitutions'  (vii.   47)  says  that  a 
second  Jolm  was  made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  tie  Apostle 
St.  John, 
(iv.)  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  c.  9  and  18)  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  efiect ;  he  says  that  John  the  Presbyter's 
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tiimb  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesui,  although  some  maintaiued 
tha,t  both  tombs  were  memorials  of  St  John  the  Evan- 

Dr.  Dollinger  admits  that  John  Presbyter  lived  M  a  contem- 
porary of  the  ETaugelist,  and  that  his  grave  enuld  be  seea  at 
Epbesus  next  to  St.  John's.  (First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  113, 
Eng.  trans.,  and  edit.) 

II.  But  this  admission  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
further  admission  that  the  Presbyter  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle.  All 
that  can  he  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Presbyter's  authorship  is 
stated  by  Ebrard  (Einleitung) ;  the  ordinary  belief  being  de- 
fended by  Liicke,  Huther,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford,  Among 
reasons  for  it  are  the  following  : — 

i.  27w  argument  from  style.  The  differences  upon  which 
Ebrard  lays  such  stress  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
distinct  character  and  object  of  the  two  Epistles ;  while  their 
general  type  of  language  and  thought  is  unimstakeably  Johan- 
nean.  Bretschneider  denied  that  the  Apostle  had  written  any 
one  of  the  three  Epistles.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  had  been  written  hy  a  single  author. 

ii.  ChurchrlrailUion. 

(a)  The  great  authority,  in  this  matter  especially,  of  St.  Ire- 
nsius  ;  Hier.  i.  16.  3  ,  ni  16  8  (See  Alford.)  Neither 
St.  Irenseus  nor  Poljciates  had  e^er  heard,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Presbjter  John,  which  shews  at  least  that 
he  cannot  have  been  an  emment  person  in  the  Church. 

((3)  That  of  Clement  and  Dionyems  of  Alexandria  (see 
Alford);  Aurelius,  quoted  bj  St.  Cyprian  in  Cone 
Carth. ;  St.  Jerome,  cf.  Ep.  2  ad  Paulinum,  Ep.  ad 
Evagrium. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  doubtful  about  the 
authorship  as  about  many  other  things.  (Eus.  vi.  25.) 
The  two  Epistles  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
or  Theodoret.  They  were  rejected,  together  with  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Theodore  of  IT 


(8)  The  late  reception  of  the  two  Epistles  into  the  canon 
of  so  many  Churches  may  be  accounted  for,  according 
to  Ebrard,  by  (i)  their  private  character;   (2)  the  fact 
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thiit  ooe  was  addressed  to  a  womau ;   (3)  the  amount 
of  matter  in  them  common  to  the  first  Epistle  (i).     The 
verdict   of  the   Muratorian'  Fragm.   is  doubtful.     The 
Peschito   probably   did   not   contain   either.      Eusebius 
reckons  them  among  the  Antilegomena ;    yet  his  owa 
opinion  appears  in  Dera,  Ey.  iii.  g.     {See  Alford.) 
iii.  Nothing  against  the  apostolic  authorship  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  i  ttpta&ti-risioi.     St.  Paul  calls  himself  d  ■npfa&iniis 
(Philem.   9),  and   St.  Peter  h   mi^^piafivrtpoc    (i   Pet.  v.    i). 
Probably  '  the  Presbj^er '  John  did  not  assume  the  title  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle,     Sl  John  may  have  used  it 
in  his  private  correspondence  either  to  hint  at  his  age,  or  as 
a  formal  title  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  recognized  and 
admitted.     Surely  the  Presbyter  would  have  added  to  o  irptir- 
Qirtpas,  his  name  'Jowwijf.     J\iii  Apostle  couU  afford  to  omit 
his  name.     The  authority  too,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  third 
Epistle  is  conijcious  in  his  reference  to  Diotrcphes,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  non-apostolieal  authorship. 

NOTE  F,  ON  Lecture  VII. 


A.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times,'  dated  August  9, 
and  published  in  that  journal  on  September  26,  1866,  Dr.  Colenso 
writes  as  follows  :— 

'1  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  180  collects 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  only  three  or/owr  at 
most  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  others  being  all  addressed 
through  Christ  to  Almighty  God.  I  have  said  that  there  are 
also  ejaculations  in  the  Litany  and  elsewhere  addressed  to 
Christ.  But  I  have  shewn  that  the  whole  spirit  and  the  general 
practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  such  wor- 
ahip  and  prayer,  instead  of  making  it  the  "  foundation-stone " 
of  common  worship.' 

'It  appears,'  Dr.  Colenso  further  observes,  'that  the  practice 
in  question  is  not  based  on  any  Scriptural  or  Apostolical 
authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a  later  age,  and  has  very 
greatly  increased  within  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  century,  beyond  what  (as  the  Prayer-book  shews)  was  the 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  Eefovmati  on -^chiefly,  as  I  believe, 
through  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns.' 
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1.  Now  here  it  iB  to  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  prayer  to 
our  Lord  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  if  Jesus  Christ 
does  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  prayer  to  Him  is 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  WiU,  then  three  or  four  hundred  collects 
addressed  to  Him  (supposing  the  use  of  them  not  to  imply  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit) 
are  quito  as  justifiable  as  three  or  four.  If  such  prayer  is  wrong, 
if  Jesus  Clirist  does  not  hear  it,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  real 
Will  of  God,  then  a  single  ejaculation,  a  single  Christe  Eleison, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  weight  of  a  wrongful  act  of  worship, 
and  is  immoral,  as  iavolving  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Dr.  Colenso  says  that  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  '  not  based  on 
Scriptural  or  Apostolical  authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a 
later  age.'  He  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  'development'  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  Christian  doctrine  or 'practice ;  since 
he  is  assigning  a  reason  for  the  discouragement  which  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  practice  of  prayer  to  our  Lord. 
But,  if  his  reason  be  valid,  ought  it  not  to  make  any  one  such 
prayer  utterly  out  of  the  question  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which,  after  admitting  that  'three  or  four 
Collects'  in  the  Prayer-book  ore  addressed  to  our  Lord,  Dr.  Co- 
lenso adds,  'I  am  prepared  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  stands.' 

To  a  clear  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the  difSculties  of  an  unten- 
able position,  this  painful  inconsbtency  would  be  impossible. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or  He  is  not ;  there  is  no  third 
alternative.  If  He  is  God,  then  natural  piety  makes  prayer  to 
Him  inevitable :  to  call  Him  God  is  to  call  Him  adorable. 
If  He  is  not  God,  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  authorized  formularies  offers  to 
Him  is  just  as  idolatrous  as  a  hundred  litimies,  such  as  oura, 
would  be.  Dr.  Colenso  would  not  explain  his  use  of  '  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us'  as  Eoman  Catholics  explain  an  '  Ora  pro 
nobis.'  If  one  such  'ejaculation'  is  right,  then  prayer  to  our 
Lord  for  an  hour  together  is  right  also.  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  fewer  prayers  to  Christ ;  the  question  is. 
Can  we  rightly  worship  Him  at  all  ^ 

2.  Dr.  Colenso  maintains  that  'the  whole  spirit  and  the 
general  practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage ' 
prayer  to  our  Lord. 

What  is  meant  by  the  '  whole  spirit '  of  our  Liturgy  1  If  this 
expression  is  intended  to  describe  some  sublimated  essence, 
altogether  distinct  from. the  actual  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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it  is  of  course  very  difBcuIt  to  say  wliat  it  may  or  may  not 
'  tend '  to  '  discourage.'  But  if  the  •  whole  spirit '  of  a  Uocument 
be  its  intellectual  drift  and  purpose  as  gathered  from  its  actual 

words,  and  from  the  history  of  its  formation,  then  we  may  say 
that  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  fafits  of 
the  case. 

(a)  The  devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  aJon^ 
in  the  Church  Service  are  as  follows  : — 

Daily  Service,  Morning  and  Evening — 

Verses  of  the  Te  Deum i6 

'Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'          ,        ,         .  2 

Prayer  of  St,  Chrysostom        .        ,         .         .  a 

Litam.y-— 

Invocation,  '  0  God  the  Son ' ,         ,         .         .  j 

'Remember  not,  Lord' i 

Deprecations          ......  g 

Obsecrations           ■■...,  2 

'  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation '        .         .         ,  i 

Petitions       .         .         .         .         .         ,         ^  21 

'Son  of  God,  we  beseech  Thee,' etc.          .        .  i 

'  0  Lamb  of  God,  That,"  etc 3 

'  0  Christ,  hear  us '        ....         .  i 

'Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'          ...  i 

Preces,  '  From  our  enemies '   .         ,         ,         .  10 

■  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom         ....  i 

CoUects — 

Third  Sunday  in  Advent        ....  i 

St.  Stephen's  Day i 

First  Sunday  in  Lent     .         ,         .         ,         ,  i 

Communion  Office — 

Of  the  three  parts  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis      .  2 

Sohmnization  of  Matri/nwny — 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '          ...  i 

VisUation  of  the  Sick — 

'  Remember  not.  Lord '.....  i 

'  Christ,  have  merey  upon  us '          ...  i 

'  O  Saviour  of  the  world.  Who  by  Thy  Cross'  .  i    - 
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Burial  of  the  Dead — 

'  In  the  midst  of  life,'  etc.        ...         ,  i 

'Christ,  have  mercy  upon  113'  ...  i 

Churchmg  of  Women — 

'  Christ,  hare  mercy  upon  us'  .         .         ,  t 

Contmination — 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'  ...  I 

3  used  at  Sea — 

'  O  hiessed  Saviour,  That  didst  save '        .         .  i 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  ,         ,         .  i 

'0  Christ,  hear  us' i 


(0)  Devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord    conjointly  with  t 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost : — 

Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  not  including 

the  Psalms — Gloria  Patri  at  least 
Athanasian  Creed — Gloria  Patri    . 
Litany — 

'0  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity'. 


Glor 


I  Patri 


Golleet  for  Trinity  Sunday     , 
Cowt/mu/nion  Office — 

Preface  for  Trinity  Sunday     , 

Ter  Ssnctus 

J/tririmowy— Gloria  Patri 
Visitation  of  the  Sick—Gilarie.  Patri 
Burial  of  the  Dead — Gloria  Patri  at  least 
Okurcking  oj  Women — Gloria  Patri 
OoTnmination — Gloria  Patri  . 

Psalter — Gloria  Patri    .... 
Prayers  to  be  lised  al  Sea — 

Gloria  Patri 

'God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,' etc. 
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Besides  this,  there  are  at  the  end  of  Collects  seven  ascriptions 
of  Glory,  addressed  to  Christ  our  Lord  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  Collect  (Ordenng  of  Deacons)  such  an 
ascription  is  addressed  to  Christ  alone 

(7)  It  should  further  be  added,  that  in  each  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Serriees  the  whole  of  that  \ax%e  part  of  the  Litany  which 
is  addressed  to  our  Lord  is  lepeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  while  in  the  Doxology,  twice 
repeated,  at  the  end  of  the  Veni  Creator,  Christ  is  praised  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  GhosL  Nor  should  the  solemn  Bene- 
dictions in  the  Name  of  the  Three  Blessed  Persons  which  occur 
in  the  Communion,  the  Confirmation,  and  the  Marriage  Serrices, 
he  forgotten  in  estimating  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  our  Lord.  For  a  view  of  the  real  amount  of  change 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  would  he  necessary  in  order  to  expel 
from  t  th  w  h  p  of  our  Lord,  see  '  The  Book  of  Common 
Pray  f  th  Ch  h  of  England  adapted  for  general  use  in 
othe  P  t  ti  t  Ch  rches.'  London,  William  Pickering,  1852. 
This  I  1  t  n  PI  ears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Socinian ; 
as  th  P  t  f  t  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
our  L  d  w  Id  ard  most  of  its  'adaptations'  as  shocking 
to  th  IT  d         t  ctions. 

(6)  Of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  or  Holy-days  now  addressed 
to  the  Father,  only  two  (those  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  Sunday  after  Ascension)  were,  in  the  old  Eitual,  prayers  to 
Christ.  Yet  of  these,  it  happens  that  the  former  was,  in  its 
original  form,  as  it  stood  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Father  (Muratori,  Lit.  Eom,  i.  680)  :  and  the 
latter  was  not  originally  a  Collect,  hut  an  antiphon  for  the  second 
vespers  of  the  Ascension,  which  Ven,  BeJe  sang  shortly  before 
his  death.  Another  prayer,  beginning  'Hear  us,'  in  the  Visita- 
tion Office,  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord  until  1661.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  three  Collects  now  addressed  to  our  Lord,  that  for 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  dates  from  1549,  that  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent  from  1661,  while  that  for  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
originally  a  prayer  to  the  Father,  became  a  prayer  to  the  Son 
in  1549,  and  was  enlarged  and  intensified,  as  such,  in  1661. 
The  Office  for  Use  at  Sea,  containing  prayers  to  Christ,  also 
belongs  to  1661. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eeformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  this  subject,  two  facts  should  be  noted. 

I .  Prayers  to  our  Lord  abound  in  the  semi-authorized  Primers 
which  were  put  out  at  that  period.     In  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Primer  of  1553  there  are  sixteen.  In  Elizabeth's  Primer  of 
•  559  there  are  twenty-fcwo.  In  one  portion  of  the  Preces  Pri- 
vatfe  of  1564  there  are  twenty-one.  la  the  'Christian  Prayers' 
of  1578  there  are  fifty -five, 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  all  of  these  manuals,  as  from  the 
public  aervicea  of  the  Church,  all  addresses  to  any  created  being 
were  rigorously  excluded.  And  one  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
antiphona  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  to 
throw  the  praises,  prayers,  and  adorations,  which  the  Church  of 
England  publicly  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  a 
sharper  prominence  than  belonged  to  such  prayera  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  or  thaa  belongs  to  them  now  in  the  Church 
of  Eome. 

The  old  Puritanism  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  discouragement  of  prayer  to  our  Lord,  Witness  the  speech 
of  Sip  E.  Bering  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1641,  after  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  men  to  bow  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus : — 

'Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any  men  of  any  religion,  in 
any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  God  %  Take  heed,  Sir,  and  let  us  all  take  heed, 
whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus  be  GJod,  all 
reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  hack  stairs  to  Socinianiem  !' 
(Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  462.) 

B.  The  worship  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Litany  has  lately 
been  explained  by  a  very  popular  and  accomplished  writers, 
upon  principles,  which,  if  they  could  be  admitted,  would  deny  to 
it  the  significance  assigned  to  it  in  these  Lectures.  After  com- 
menting on  the  historical  origin  of  Litany-worship  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  on  the  compilation  of  our  own  Litany  at  the 
Eeformation,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  observes  that  the  Litany 
forms  the  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  practice 
of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  addressing  prayers  to  God  the 
Father.     The  Dean  then  proceeds : — 

'  It  is  not  perhaps  certain  that  all  the  petitions  are  addressed 
to  Christ  our  Saviourb;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  are  so 

•  '  The  Litany,'  by  the  Dean  of  Weatminatai,  In  '  Good  Words '  for  July, 
1868,  p.  423- 

t  '  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O  Lord,"  ts  in  the  older  Litanies  addressed 
toCiod(Maiiene,  iii.51),  and  so  it  would  seem  W  be  in  some  of  the  petitions 
in  the  English  Litany.  But  perhaps  the  most  natural  interpretation  is  to 
regard  the  whole  as  addressed  to  Christ.    (Note  in  '  Good  Words,') 
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addressed.  It  stands  in  this  respect  almost  isolated  amidst  the 
rest  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Now,  what  is  the  reason — what  is 
the  defence  for  this  %  Many  excellent  persons  have  at  times 
fell  a  scruple  at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepte  of  Scripture 
and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  explain  it  1  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  cii'cumstances  under  which  the  history  was  introduced. 
When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  distresses, 
tike  those  which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  utter  their  piteous  supplications  to  God — ^it  seems  to 
be  placed  in  a  different  posture  from  that  of  common  life.  The 
invisible  world  is  brought  much  nearer — the  language,  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  become  more  impassioned,  more  vehement, 
more  urgent.  The  inhabitants,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world  of 
spirits  seem  to  become  present  to  our  spirits;  the  words  of 
common  intercourse  seem  unequal  to  convey  the  thoughts  which 
are  labouring  to  express  ttemselves  As  in  poetry,  so  in  sorrow, 
aeid  for  a  similar  reason,  our  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are 
changed.  So  it  was  in  the  two  exceptions  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.  When  Stephen  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  no  help  for  him  left  on  earth,  then  "  the  heavens 
were  opened ;  and  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  thus  seeing  Him,  he  addressed  his 
petition  straight  to  him — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, — Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  When  St.  Paul  was  deeply 
oppressed  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  then  again  his  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  (we  know  not  how),  and  then  to  Him,  present 
to  the  eye  whether  of  the  body  or  the  spirit  (as  on  the  road  to 
Damascus),  the  Apostle  addressed  the  threefold  supplication, 
"  Let  this  depMl  from  me,"  and  the  answa:,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  ear  of  the  body  or  spirit,  was  direct — "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  So  is  it  in  the  Litany.  Those  who  wrote  it, 
and  we  who  use  it,  stand  for  the  moment  in  the  place  of  Stephen 
and  Paul.  We  knock,  as  it  were,  more  earnestly  at  the  gates 
of  heaven — we  "thrice  beseech  the  Lord"~and  the  veil  is  for 
a  moment  withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  there  standing  to 
receive  our  prayer.  In  that  nide  time,  when  the  Litany  was 
first  introduced,  they  who  used  it  would  fain  have  drawn  hack 
the  veil  fiirther  still.  It  was  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  first  find  the  invocations  not  only  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  but  of  those  earthly  saints  who  have  departed  with 
him  into  that  other  world.  These  we  have  now,  with  a  wise 
caution,  ceased  to  address.      But  the  feeling  which   induced 
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men  to  call  upon  them  fa  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  runs 
through  this  exceptional  service;  namely,  the  endeavour,  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy  calamity,  to  bring 
ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  Christ 
and  the  saints  at  such  times  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars, 
which  in  the  daylight  cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  were  visihie.  The  saints,  like  falling  stars  or  passing 
meteors,  have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.  We  by  increased 
reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and  of  their 
state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of  their 
help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still  re- 
mains—the Bright  and  Morning  Star,  more  visible  than  all  the 
rest,  more  bright  and  more  cheering,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  becomes  deeper,  as  the  cold  becomes  more  and  more  chill. 
'  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  Reformed  Church, 
which  has  excluded  those  lesser  mediators.  But  this  one 
remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  one  great  i;Hviiie  Mediator  may  be  surely  allowed, 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and  imderstand  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  In  the  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book 
we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  our  Saviour's  express  command, 
by  addi'essing  our  Father  only.  Here  in  the  Litany,  when  we 
express  our  most  uigent  needs,  we  may  well  deviate  from  that 
general  rule,  and  invite  the  ever-present  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  Gods.' 

I.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  '  defence ' 
or  'explanation'  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  the  Litany 
ought  to  be  required  by  any  person  who  sincerely  believes  in 
Christ's  Godhead ;  while  as  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  the 
Dean's  explanation  does  not  touch  the  real  point  of  their  objec- 
tion. If  '  many  excellent  persons  have  at  times  felt  a  scruple 
at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
practice  of  ancient  Christendom/  they  ought  to  have  been  told 
that  their  scruple  was  based  on  a  misapprehension.  As  to 
Scripture,  every  precept  in  the  Gospel  on  the  subject  is  in  har- 
mony with  and  governed  by  the  primal  law  :  '  Thou  slialt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  This 
precept  is  at  once  positive  and  negative:  it  prescribes  the 
adoration  of  God,  and  it  escludes  the  adoration  of  beings  ex- 
ternal to  the  Godhead.  The  one  practical  question  then  is  whether 
Jesus  Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,   or  a  created 

E  '  Goixi  WordF,'  p.  433, 
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being  outside  It.  If  the  former,  then  not  merely  may  we  adore 
Him :  we  must.  If  the  latter,  then  no  poetry,  no  feeling,  can 
relax  the  rule :  we  dare  not.  If  Christ  is  God,  the  Litany 
does  not  require  an  apology.  If  He  is  only  a  creature,  it  does 
not  admit  of  one. 

And  as  concerns  'the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church'  the 
Bcruple  in  question  is  very  unnecessary.  Certainly,  in  the 
greatest  public  act  of  Christian  worship,  tiie  Eucharist,  the  rule 
was,  as  defined  at  Carthage,  to  address  prayer  to  the  Father. 
This  rule  however  resulted  from  the  specific  belief  of  the  ancient 
Church  respecting  the  Eucharist,  namely,  that  It  was  a  sacrificial 
presentation  of  Christ,  once  for  all  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  The  rule  did  not  govern  ancient  Christian 
practice  in  respect  of  non-Eucliaristic  prayer.  The  Litanies  of 
the  fifth  century  did  hut  repeat  and  expand  devotions  which 
had  long  heen  ancient  and  popular ;  such  as  were  the  ^jn^ 
Eleison  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis ;— both  of  them  containing 
prayers  to  Clirist  our  Lord,  and  both  ultimateJy  finding  their 
way  into  the  Eucharistic  Service.  Prayer  to  our  Lord  had  long 
been  the  natural  resource  of  the  Christian  soul.  Not  to  repeat 
examples  which  have  been  cited  in  the  text  of  these  lectures,  let 
two  be  instanced  which  shew  that  prayer  to  Christ  did  not  first 
become  popular  in  the  ancient  Church,  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  calamities.  Bishop  Mamertus  instituted  Litanies  in  the 
dioeeae  of  Vienne.  Such  prayer  was  already  the  common  and 
ancient  practice  of  Christendom.  A  century  earlier  St,  Athan- 
asius  is  vindicating  hb  loyalty  to  Constantius  :  '  I  had  only 
to  say,'  he  observes,  '  Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  most 
religious  Emperor,  Constantius  Augustus ;  and  all  the  people 
immediately  cried  with  one  voice,  "  0  Christ,  send  Thy  help 
to  Constantius."  And  they  continued  praying  for  some  time.' 
(ApoL  ad  Constant.  §  lo.)  Again,  SL  Augustine  is  describing  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  fervid  prayer  from  the  Christian  multitude 
— They  exclaimed,  '  Exaudi  Christe,  Augustino  vita  :'  and  he 
adds—'  dictum  est  sexties  decies.'  (Ep.  213.)  These  great  fathers 
would  no  mure  have  thought  that  prayer  to  our  Lord  had  to  be 
justified  before  well-informed  Christians,  than  they  would  have 
hoped  to  justify  it,  let  us  say,  to  intelligent  but  unconverted 

2.  Dean  Stanley's  'explanation'  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  refers  it  to  '  difficulties  and  distresses  like  those 
which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  to  utter 
their  piteous  supplications,  to  God.'     He  traces  it  back  to  the 
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passion,  the  vehemence,  the  urgency  of  a  great  sorrow  ;  to  '  the 
endeavour,  under  the  presaure  of  strong  emotion  and  lieavy 
calamity,  to  bring  ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the 
Invisible.'  Now  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  calamities,  whether 
public  or  private,  do  very  greatly  enlarge  and  intensify  the  life 
of  prayer  in  Christian  souls.  Scripture  teaches  us,  in  various 
ways,  that  this  is  one  of  the  providentially-intended  results  of 
Buch  calamities ;  and  upon  no  point  is  Scripture  more  in  har- 
mony with  experience.  But  sorrow,  of  itself,  does  not  make 
the  prayers  which  it  multiplies  or  intensifies  either  lawful  or 
availing.  Sorrow  may  quicken  the  instincts  of  superstition  not 
less  than  those  of  revealed  truth.  Sorrow,  as  such,  is  not 
a  revelation  ;  it  does  not  ensure  progress  in  truth ;  it  may 
bring  a  Christian  more  sensibly  into  God's  Presence ;  it  may 
throw  pagan  multitudes  at  the  feet  of  a  debasing  and  odious 
idol.  Whether  the  practices  which  it  leads  us,  in  our  agony, 
to  adopt,  are  wholesome  and  defensible,  must  be  determined 
independently  of  it.  If  a  pi'actice  is  indefensible,  on  grounds 
of  faith  or  grounds  of  reason,  sorrow  cannot  consecrate  it. 
K  it  was  in  any  sense  or  degree  wrong  to  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Stephen's  dying  agony,  and  St.  Paul's  mental  dis- 
tress under  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  could  not  justify  their 
prayers  to  Him ;  if  they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him  then, 
they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him,  as  we  know  St.  Paul  did 
l)ray  to  Him,  at  other  times.  If  the  prayers  to  our  Lord  in 
the  Litany  were  really  a  '  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  then  neither 
the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  Southern  France  in  the  fifth 
century,  nor  tlie  '  extremity  of  perplexityh'  which  men  felt  at 
the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation-period,  nor  any  public  or 
private  sorrows  or  emotions  of  modern  times,  can  avMl  to  justify 
such  a  '  deviation.'  It  is  indeed  natural  for  Christians  in  times 
of  sorrow  to  appeal  in  prayer  to  our  Lord's  Human  sympathies, 
more  earnestly  than  in  the  brighter  hours  of  lifa  But  assuredly 
if  such  prayei's  to  Christ  are  wrong,  uo  amount  of  mental  agony 
can  make  them  right ;  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is 
a  point  to  be  determined  by  Clirist's  having  or  not  having  any 
solid  right  to  receive  human  adoration,  and  any  real  capacity  of 
hearing  and  answering  the  cries  of  His  worshippers.  If  this 
right  and  this  capacity  arc  once  established ;  the  duty  of  ador- 
ing Jesus  Christ  is  placed  on  a  basis  which  does  not  admit  of 
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our  restricting  it  to  times  of  sorrow.  If  they  are  not  establlslicd, 
liuman  sorrow  cannot  reslly  effect  the  unseen  realities,  and 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  did  but  beat  the  air. 

If  the  Psalter  teaches  us  any  one  great  lesson  with  respect 
to  sorrow,  it  is  that  we  should  be  driven  by  it  to  renounce  all 
merely  human  aids  and  hopes,  and  to  cling  more  trustfully, 
exclusively,  perseveringly  to  God  as  the  true  help  and  shield 
and  strength  of  souls.  And  the  Christian  Bishop  of  the  fifth 
century  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  unmindful  of  the  teaching  of 
David,  or  rather  he  was  not  notoriously  false  to  it.  The  whole 
Church  of  his  day,  as  the  Church  before  him,  adored  Jesus 
Christ  as  Very  God,  and  the  Litauies  of  Vienne  only  elaborated 
into  a  new  form,  a  devotion  which  was  based  not  on  the  panic 
of  certain  rural  Christians,  but  oa  the  broad  and  assured  faith 
of  Christendom. 

3.  But  the  Dean's  expressions  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
adoration  of  our  Lord  to  the  cultua  of  the  saints  in  pre- 
Eeformation  times,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  this 
perplexing  passage.  In  times  of  sorrow,  he  says, '  Christ  and 
the  saints  ae&md  to  come  out  like  stars,  which  in  the  daylight 
cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  vbible.' 
The  saints  'have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.'  'We  by 
increased  reflection  have  been  hroiight  to  feel  that  of  them  and 
of  their  state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of 
theirhelp.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still 
remains '....'  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  re- 
formed Church,  which  has  excluded  these  lesser  mediators. 
But  this  one  rema,rkahle  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of 
addressing  our  prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may 
be  surely  allowed,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and 
underatand  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.' 
_  This  language  seems  to  imply  that  the  prayers  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  are,  in  principle,  identical  with  the  prayers  which 
in  medifeval  times  have  been,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
still  are,  addressed  to  the  saints.  There  is  indeed  some  confu- 
sion in  speaking  of  the  retention  of  prayer  to  the  one  great 
Divme  Mediator  as  constituting  a  'remarkable  exception'  to  the 
prosCTiption  of  prayers  to  the  saints.  For  if  the  Great  Mediator 
IS  'Dmne,'  in  the  natural  sense  of  being  personally  God,  and 
not  only  m  the  sense  in  which  good  men  are  said  to  be  '  divine ' 
as  possessing  in  a  high,  the  highest  knoivn  degree,  some  moral 
qualities  of  God ;  then  the  word  'exception'  is  inapplicable  to 
the  case  before  us.    If,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  is  not  truly  God ; 
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then,  no  doubt,  the  retention  of  worsliip  addressed  to  Him  is  a 
'remarkable  exception'  to  tlie  expulsion  of  all  other 'worship'  of 
the  kind  from  the  Prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  English  Reformers  retained 
the_  old  prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  added  new  ones  of 
their  own,  on  such  a  ground  as  this.  Had  they  done  so  they 
would  have  been  false  to  a  principle  to  which  they  professed  a 
devoted  loyalty,  and  by  means  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  made 
Iheir  way  ;— the  principle  of  restricting  all  prayer  to  God. 
ITiey  notoriously  believed  the  adoration  of  Christ  to  be  identical 
with,  inseijarable  from,  the  adoration  of  God ;  to  be  gnarded, 
justified,  enforced  by  the  first  two  commandments  of  tlie  deca- 
logue, just  as  truly  aa  is  the  adoration  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  '  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together, 
is  worshipped  and  glorified!,'  And,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  language  used  in  popular  Eoman  Catholic  devotions  to 
the  saints,  it  is  certain  that  no  Eoman  Catholic  divine  would 
for  one  instant  coordinate  in  word  or  thought  the  adoration 
paid  to  Jesus,  with  the  'relative  honour'  paid  to  His  glorified 
servants.  In  short,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Reformer  re- 
garded the  adoration  of  Clirist  retained  in  our  Prayer-hook,  as 
an  'exception'  to  the  general  proscription  at  the  Reformation 
of  the  cultus  of  the  saints.  Had  the  Reformers  done  so,  they 
would  have  had  to  reconstruct,  not  the  Litany,  but  the  Kicene 
Creed;  they  must  also  have  re-written  the  second  Article  in 
a  Socinian  sense,  and  altered  a  clause  of  the  twenty-second. 
Had  the  Roman  Catholics  done  so,  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  vantage  ground  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  as  with  a  manifest  revolt 
against  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. "Whether  the  Roman  invocations  of  the  saints  did  or  did 
not  in  any  way  wrong  the  Divine  Prerogatives,  was  a  point 
upon  which  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  differed  seriously ; 
hut  they  were  perfectly  agreed  in  justifying  such  language  as 
that  of  our  Litany  by  referring  it  to  a  truth  which  they  held 
at  least  with  equal  earnestness ;— the  truth  that  Jesna  Christ 
is  God. 

_If,^in  Origen's  phrase,  'caro  Domini  honorem  Deitatis  assu- 
mit ;'  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  our  Lord's 
Manhood  rightly  and  necessarily  shares  in  the  adoration  offered 
to  Deity,  this  is  because  His  Divine  Person  is  ultimately  and  in 
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reality,  the  object  adored,  '  O  God  the  Son,  E«dccmer  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.'  '  0  Lamb  of 
God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.'  In  either  case  it  ia  Christ's  Eternal  Persoo  which  claims 
our  adoration ;  tliat  Person,  with  Wliich  Eis  Manhood  is  now 
for  ever  joined,  as  an  attribute  of  It.  And  Christ's  Person  is 
adored,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that  which  leads  us  to 
adore  the  Father ;  nor  could  such  adoration  be  offered  to  any 
created  personality  whatever,  without  repudiating  altogether 
the  first,  the  most  sacred,  prerogative  of  Deity. 


NOTE  0,  ON  Lectuee  VII. 

e  Conception  of  the 

The  only  copy  of  this  work  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
JIaaarine  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  numbered  12 144.  Its 
fuD  title  is,  "fractatus  de  YeHtate  Conceptionia  Beattssirme 
Virghiis,  pro  fa<Aend&  relatione  coram  tpatribus  Condlii  Ba- 
eiUenaia,  Anno  Dni.  M.CCCC.XXX.VII.  Mense  Jvlio.  De 
mavdato  Sedie  Aj>oatolicm  Legatorum,  eidem  sacro  Goncilio 
prwsideniiwm  compilatus.  Per  Reverendttm  Palrem,  Fratrem 
Joannem  de  Tvrecreaiata,  saerce  Tlieologim  frofesBorem,  ordiids 
Pradicatorwm,  tuna  sacri  apostoUei  Palatit  Magwtrum,  Posted 
lUiistnssimum  et  Reverendissiiawm  S.  R.  Bcdemm  CardinaUm. 
Mpieeopum.  Pwtuem&n,  v.vm£  primo  impressits.  Romm  a^d 
Antonivan  Bladum  Asuianwtn,  M.D.XLVII.' 

The  book  opens  with  a  Preface  by  'Fraier  Albertus  Duimius 
de  Gatharo,  ordinis  prcEdicatorum,  Sacrte  T/ieohgice  professor  : 
et  in  Sapientid  urbis  Borme,  divinte  spemlationis  interpres,' 
addressed  ' sincerte  veritalis  amiatoribits'  After  reviewing, 
chiefly  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  the  grounds,  nature, 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  proceeds ; — '  Est  autem 
prte  cseterig  a  saeris  literis  admodum  aliena  et  Ohristi  evangelio 
dissona  humana  quiedain  inventio,  nostro  infelici  jevo  ita  errata, 
ut  posthabitis  sacrse  scriptur*  clarissimis  testimoniis,  spretis 
etiam  eccleaiffi  sanctoruraque  patnun  veterumque  ecclcMse  doc- 
torum  saiutaribua  monitis  et  doctrinis,  cujusdam  vanie  devo- 
tionis  prsetextu,  sanctissimam  Dei  gentricem  virguiem,  coeli 
reginam,  angelorum  atque  hominum  dominam,  propriis  quibua- 
dam  adinventis  laudibua  celebrare  cupiens,  earn  non  fuisse  Adse 
peccato  obnoxiam,   ac  perinde   ClirJsti   sanguinis    pretio    non 
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indigutsse,  meptius  dogmatizave  priesiimpaerit,  ut  liine  liceret 
aliquibua  (qui  sacris  abuti  eonsuevere)  liberifla  vorare  domoa 
viduaruni,  sedueereque  corcla  simplicium  longS  oratione  oranti- 
bus,  exiatimantibuaque  qusestum  esse  pietatem.  Quorum  audaeia 
divus  Beraardua  abbas,  beatfe  vir^ni  super  omnes  devotiaaimus, 
acrifta  repreiiendit  dicens :  Miramur  satis  quod  visum  _  fuerit 
hoc  tempore  quibusdam  voluisse  mutare  colorem  eccleaise  op- 
timum, noTam  inducenclo  celebritatem,  quam  ritus  eeclesi» 
nescit,  non  probat  ratio,  hoh  commendat  antiqua  traditio. 
Numquid  patribus  doctiorea  aut  devotiores  sumua  1  Perieulosb 
priesumimus  quiequid  ipsorum  prudentia  prseterivit.  Virgo 
regia  falao  non  eget  honore  veria  honorum  titulia  cumulata,  et 
infulia  dignitatum.  Non  enim  indiget  Deus  nostro  mendacio. 
Hane  autem  fore  sanctorum  patrum  et  ecclesire  luminarium 
doctrinam,  quam  Auguatinua  innumeraque  antiquorum  multi- 
tudo  priedicavit,  quamque  poateriores  sancti  doctrin4  et  moribua 
probatisaimi  amplesati  sunt,  quam  Tliomaa  Aquinas  austinet, 
Divusque  Bonaventura  Minoritani  ordinis,  S.  E-  E.  Episcopus 
Cffl^Jinalis,  fortiasimfe  tueatur,  luce  clarifia  patei-e  poterit,  opus 
Iioc  Cliristiana  mente  l^entibua.  Horum  autcm  eequacium 
tetigit  Deua  corda,  ut  veluti  fortissimi  milites  Cliristi,  saci-am 
Soripturam  in  sui  simplicitate  et  candore  tuerentur  et  con- 
servarent.  Inter  alios  autem,  qui  ex  saero  Prsedicatorum  ordine 
(patrum  imitati  vestigia),  buic  se  militie  devoverunt,  Eeverend- 
isiBimua  olim  sacri  Apoatolici  Palatii  Magister,  ac  poatea  (aic 
esigentibaa  virtutum  meritis)  S.  K  E.  Cardinulia  Episcopus 
Portuensis,  D,  Joanea  de  Turecremata  Hispanus,  jussu  et  man- 
date sedia  apoatolicie,  prsesenti  relatione  ecripta  disseruit.  Opua 
quidem  ita  aincerum  et  chriatianre  pietati  conveniens,  ut  nus- 
quam,  vel  humatire  inventionis  tenebne,  vol  proprise  opinionis 
affcctua  appareant,  sed  undique  evangeiicie  veritatis  candor 
splendeve  videatur.  Opua  inquara,  summ§  neceaaarium  sed 
hactenua  rarissimum,  et  id  quidem  scriptorum  inscitiS  in- 
numeris  mendia  resperaum  fisda  turn  que,  neglectn  penitus  habe- 
batur.  Quietior  namque  erat  omnium  nostrum  mens  et  animus, 
et  hnjnamodi  quiestlonibua  oblitis,  necessariora  fidei  dogmata 
tueri  animo  insederat,  et  temporam  opportunitas  csigebat.  Sed 
immoderatior  quorundaiu  audacia,  dum  apud  doctos  et  verfe 
Theologos  minoris  ae  existimationia  advertnnt,  vulgarem  de- 
biliumque  mentiura  auram  jamdiu  aepultis  novitatibus  af- 
feotantes,  la  TridentinS  synodo,  de  hujusmodi  humani  conceptiia 
immunitate  verbum  facere  verita  non  eat.  Quo  factum  est  ut 
Eflverendua  pater  frater  Bartholomeus  Spina  Pisanus  ordinia 
prfedicatorum,   aacrte   Theologife   professor,  et   sacri  apostolici 
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Palatii  iHBgister,  zelo  fidei  accensua,  opus  hoc  erroribus  ex- 
pui^ari,  tjpisqiie  escussum,  ia  publicum  prodire,  magno  labore 
curaret.  Accesait,  (Deo  fftvente)  sanctissimi  D.  !N.  I).  Pauli 
PapiB  Tertii  conseuaus  et  favor.' 

For  these  reasons,  and  under  these  auspices,  the  work  was 
printed  at  Home  ia  1547.  Towards  the  eonclusiou  of  Iiis  pre- 
face, the  editor  contrasts  the  theological  aim  and  spirit  of  Tur- 
recremata  with  that  of  his  opponents  in  such  terms  as  these  : — 

'Non  enim  alio  tendit  ista  disparitas,  quam  ut  hinc  sacne 
soripturffi  germana  Veritas,  et  ecclesire  saiictorumque  patrum  et 
doctorum  adprobata  doctrina,  laudati^ima  pietas,  et  vera  re- 
ligio,  ilhnc  autem  qufedam  vulgarium  affectata  devotio,  sacria 
Uteris  et  doctoribus  non  admodum  consona,  quiaimo,  (ut  qui- 
busdam  visum  est,)  repugnans,  et  ab  antiquS  ecclesiffi  coa- 
suotudine  aliena,  defeadatur,  Hinc  Oliristi  universalis  re- 
doTnptio,  et  super  alios  omiies  SacnE  Humaaitatis  Ejus  excellentite 
pi-terogativie,  illinc  asqiialitas  virginis  sacvatissimie  et  pise  Dei 
genetricia,  ad  Filium  Dei  Hominem  Deimi,  et  %  reatu  inimicitije 
Dei,  et  naturali  captivitate  peecati  immunitas,  pro  pictate  de- 
fendmitur.  lUis,  quod  vujgarlijus,  quodque  muliercakrum  auri- 
bus  gratum  judicaverint  pietatem  adstruentihus ;  nobis  e  contra 
ail  pium,  nil  devotum,  nilque  Christian^  celebritate  dignum 
existimaufclbus,  quod  non  ex  sacria  literis  auctoritatem  habere 
comprobatnr.' 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  principles  wliicli  are  to  govern  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  second,  are  considered  those  passi^s  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Gloss  and  by 
the  explanations  of  the  saints,  assert  that  Christ  alone  was  free 
in  His  Conception  from  the  taiat  of  original  sin.  In  the  third 
pai-t,  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  quoted  to  shew  that 
all  human  beings  without  excqitioa  who  descend  from  Adam  by 
way  of  natural  propagation,  are  conceived  tn  original  sin.  The 
fourth  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  attempts  of 
opponents  to  set  aside  the  inferences  drawn  from  Eom.  iii.  22, 
V.  ta;  Gal.  iii.  22;  St.  Matt.  ix.  13;  St.  Luke  six.  10;  i  Tim. 
i.  ig,  ii.  S;  2  Cor.  v.  14.  In  the  fifth  part.  Scripture,  saints, 
and  doctors,  are  cited  to  prove  tliat  'the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
did  in  fact  contract  ori^nal  sin.'  St.  Luke  i.  47  is  interpreted 
as  implying  this.  The  suliject  is  pursued  in  the  sixth  part; 
passives  from  St.  Leo  the  Great,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Anselm,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  especially  St.  Ber- 
nard's Letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion iu  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Ai^uitias,  whose  doctrine  had 
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been  endorsed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  are  passed  in  review. 
Lest  opposition  to  tbe  doctriue  should  be  supposed  to  be  only 
a  Dominican  peculiarity,  an  appeal  is  maJe  to  JMiiiorite,  Augus- 
tinlan,  Carmelite,  Carthusian,  and  Cistercian  theologians.  In 
the  seventh  part,  the  weight  of  aneient  authority  is  pressed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  '  modern  doctors  ;'  the  eonduet  of  the 
Dominican  theologians  is  justified  in  detail ;  and  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine  is  argued,  from  an  examination  of  the  prer(^tive 
glories  of  our  Lord,  especiaUy  in  Hia  Conception,  and  from  the 
real  limits  of  the  '  privileges'  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  eighth  part  is  an  argument  from  the  universality 
of  our  Lord's  redemption  to  man's  universal  need  of  it ;  '  omnia 
redemptua  per  Christum  fuit  aliquando  peccati  servitute  eap- 
tivus :'  while,  in  the  ninth,  our  Lord's  titles  of  Mediator, 
Reconciler,  Healer,  Justifier,  Sanctifler,  Gleansei-,  Shepherd,  and 
Priest  of  His  people  are  suceessively  expanded  in  their  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  universality  of  human  sin.  In 
the  tenth,  the  author  attacks  the  arguments  and  authorities 
whicli  were  cited  to  prove  the  h  priori  position,  that  God  ought 
to  have  preserved  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  ori^nal  sin  ;  here 
too  he  criticises  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  reason  for  the  Incar- 
nation. In  the  eleventh  he  assails  in  detail  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  in 
point  of  fact  preserved  from  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  in  the 
twelfth,  those  which  were  brought  for\vard  to  shew  that  she  was 
thus  preserved  by  a  prevenient  grace  of  sanctification.  The 
last  part  of  the  work  recapitulates  the  disputed  propositions ; 
discusses  the  ojunion  that  '  pejus  sit  stare  per  unum  instaas  in 
originali  peccato  qiiam  etemaliter  esse  damnatum ;'  meets  the 
allegation  of  miracles  wrought  to  prove  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion by  alleging  miracles  ivrought  to  disprove  it ;  examines 
the  hearing  of  the  established  festival  of  the  Conception  on  the 
feith  of  the  Church ;  and  finally  insists  that  between  those  who 
asserted  ajid,  those  who  dented  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  points  of 
difference. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  booh,  Turrecremata  subjoins  a  personal 
explanation.  He  states  that  on  presenting  himself  at  Basle, 
with  a  view  '  ad  faciendam  relationem  mihi  injunctaia,'  he  was 
told  by  the  Cardma!  Legate  who  presided,  tliat  the  Fathers  were 
so  occupied  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  thit  he  could  not  be  heaixl.  He  remained  at  Basle  for 
some  months  but  to  no  purpose.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
diif^'reement   between   the  Legittes   of  Eugenius   and    'pati-es 
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aliquos  Easilete  reaidentes,'  Turrecremata   returned   to  Eome 
ivith  his  book.     He  adds  with  reference  to  the  later  prripppdincw 


of  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  : 
'Ex  his  apertiseimfe  intelliget  quiaque  doctua  quod  vacua  et 
invalida  sit  determinatio  quaai  in  materid  prsefatS  conceptionis 
beatiasimse  virginis  factam  quidara  ainnt  post  recessum  meum 
Basiled.  Invalida  quidem  est  veritate,  cum  feeta  sit  manifests 
contra  apertissima  sanctorum  patnim  eccleaiw  teatimonia,  ac 
contra  doctvinara  expressam  principalium  doctorum  tarn  divini 
jnris  quam  humani,  sicut  ex  pnefato  opere  luce  clariis  videri 
potest.'  A  further  reason  for  this  invalidity  he  finds  in  the 
previous  departure  of  the  papal  legates  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bologna. 

Such  a  work  as  Turrecreniata's  has  only  to  be  described,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of  between 
joo  an  I  800  closely-prmted  pages;  abounding  in  appeals  to 
a  thontj  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem ;  full  of  hard, 
Bch  last  c  argument ;  scarcely  lesa  full,  at  times,  of  passionate 
rhetoi  c  It  shrinks  from  no  encounter  with  the  maintainerg  of 
the  loctnne  which  it  impugns  ;  it  traverses,  with  fearless  con- 
fi  lence  and  aecording  to  the  learning  and  methods  of  its  day, 
with  exhaustive  completeness,  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy. 
Whether  it  has  been  really  answered  or  not  by  the  arguments 
of  Ballerini,  of  Perrone,  of  Pass^lia,  is  not  here  the  question. 
Enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1437,  it  represented 
the  mind  of  the  reigning  Pope,  the  mind  too  of  the  Theologian 
who  in  his  'Apology  for  Eugenius  IV.'  most  stoutly  maintained 
the  extreme  papal  chiims  against  the  superiority  of  a  General 
Council,  as  asserted  at  Basle.  Tun-ecremata  had  no  tinge  of 
what  afterwards  became  '  Gallicanism  ;'  he  was  a  hearty  Ultra- 
montane, and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff.  He,  if  any  one, 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Church,  of  its  learning,  of 
its  piety,  of  its  central  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centiuy.  And  his  work  against  the  Immaculate  Conception  ia 
perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  many  documents,  which 
make  any  real  parallel  between  the  claims  of  the  truth  asserted  at 
Nicsea,  and  those  of  the  definition  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  impossible. 

A  high  Roman  Catholic  authority  has  said  that  '  they  who 
ask  why  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  defined  in  _  tie 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  asked  why  the  "  homoousioa 
was  defined  in  the  fourth  t.'  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  received  in  the  fourth  century  an  answer  for  which  in  the 

"  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  ClerRy,  by  Henry 
Edwapl,  Arohbiahop  of  Westminstpr.     LonJoii,  Longmans,  i86li,  p.  51. 
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nineteenth  they  must  wait  in  vain.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
would  have  been  told  that  the  substantial  tvuth  defined  at  Nictea 
had  always  been  believed  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  those  who  had  denied  it  had  been  accounted  heretics,  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  downwards ;  that  Arius  wss  accounted 
a  heretic,  on  first  broaching  his  novel  doctrine ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  time  demanded  for  the  old  unchanging  truth 
the  protection  of  a  new  definition ;  but  that  the  definition  added, 
could  add,  nothing  to  the  faith  which  had  been  held  in  its 
fulness  from  the  first — the  faith  that  Jesne  Christ  is  God.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  they  are  told  that  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  had  the  effect  of  raising  to  a  certainty 
of  faith  that  which  was,  before  Dec.  8,  1854,  only  a  matter  of 
pious  opinion  ;  that  those  who,  before  that  date,  had  denied 
this  opinion  were  so  far  from  being  accounted  heretics,  that  they 
were  expressly  protected  from  censure  by  the  highest  authority ; 
that  although  the  newly-defined  truth  had  been  taught  to  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles  themselves  and  had  all  along  been  latent 
in  her  mind,  yet  tliat  her  most  representative  divines  and  doctors 
had  again  and  i^ain,  with  perfect  impunity,  nay  with  the  highest 
sanctions,  expressly  repudiated  and  condemned  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  same  authority  speaks  at  Rome  which 
spoke  at  Nictea.  Upon  that  most  important  question  we  do 
not  here  and  now  enter.  But  with  a  book  like  Turrecremata's 
before  us,  we  cannot  decline  the  conclusion  that  in  a-d.  325  and 
1854  two  entirely  different  things  were  done;  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  some  hitherto  unknown  writer  of  the  highest 
consideration  and  of  imsuspected  orthodoxy  in  the  ante-Nicene 
period  maintained  against  others  who  defended  the  Homoonsion, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  authorities,  the  precise 
doctrine  for  which  Arius  was  condemned-  That  would  be  a 
real  counterpart  to  the  position  of  Cardinal  Turrecremata  in 
relation  to  tlie  recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
as  it  is,  the  doctrinal  and  historical  '  parallel '  upon  which 
some  Roman  Catholics  and  many  opponents  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  now  lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  justify  either  of.  the  opposite  conclusions  which  it  is  put 
forward  in  order  to  recommend. 
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Diognetus,  letter  to,  vii.  411. 
Dionysias  of  Alexandria,  St.,  ortho- 

dox  although  misunderstood,  vii. 

416  sq.,  415,  430  ;    on  the  Pres- 

bjter  John,  Note  B. 
Dionyaiua  of  Eome,  St.,  vii.  425. 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  see  '  Christ.' 
DocetiW,  i.  19,  J4,  25 1  ii.  69 ;  v. 

221,247. 
Doctrinal  position  of  the  Lectures, 

i-  ,14- 
Doctrine  and  morals,  in  Apostolic 

writings,  vi,  181,  288. 
Dogma,  modem  dielike  of,  i.  37  ;  v. 

267  ;  inseparable  from  religion,  i. 

3, 4  ;  the  Christ  of,  identical  with 

the  Chriot  of  history,  iv.  152.  See 

'  Creeds.' 
Diillinger,  on '  apotheoses '  at  Rome, 

i,  27,  note  ;  on  Stoicism,  iii.  144, 

note  ;  on  dpiraryfidp,  vi.  ,?i6,  note; 

on  John  Presbyter,  Note  E. 
Domer,on  Schleiermacher,  i.  16  ;  on 

Jewish  Theology,  ii.  70;  on  'Son 

of  Man.'v.  150  ;  on  St  John  and 

the  Synuptista,  115;    on  Justin 

Martyr,  iii.  41a. 
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Ebionitlem,  i.  15;  v.3ii,24j, 

CLrist's  fcuniJatioii  of  a  Scxaety, 
lii.  no;  on  Hia  miracles, iv.  i6i ; 
ou  Hia  humility,  195  ;  on  B2s 


EeclesUsticnB,  ilate  of;  ji.  64. 

'El,'ii.8:. 

Elizabeth,  her  greeting  of  Mfuy,  t 

248. 
Ellicott,   Bishop,    on    pHsaages    in 

St.  Pu,ul,  vi.  31!,  315,  notas;  on 

hurasn  limitations  in  Cbriat,  viii. 

463,  note. 
'Elohim,' 11.48;  NoteB. 
EmimatJsta,  vii.  4J0. 


Enoch,  Book  of,  i.  J  ;  vi.  301. 
Entlmsiaem,  Chriat  not  deified  by, 


Ephes 


^  3.1^- 


a.  Epistle  I 


53; 


Ephesua,  Council  of,  v. 
Euoharist,  the  Holy,  tv. 

■ri.  330 ;  vii.  3S9  ;  vi._.,„. 
t-nlogius,    sgiunat    Agnoetie,    ylii. 

46  J. 
Entjchianiam,  v.  zCr ;  viii.  462. 
EvRH^BliatB,   fundamentally  at  one 

in  their  representationa  of  Chriat, 

Y.  144  sq. 
Ewald,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.P5,t6; 

Note  A  ;  ™  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 


Faith,    grace   of,   as   descriijed    by 

St.  Paul,  vi.  :j40  eq. 
Eaith,    tlie,     onoe    delivered,    vii. 

427  sq. 
'Fountain  of  Deily,'  a  title  of  God 

the  Father,  iv.  181,  loo  ;  vii.  412. 
F^ii,  on  ori^nalitj,  iii.  106. 


Penecbaoh,  hia  view  of  Christ,  i,  13  j 
hia  nataralistio  theory  of  religion, 


GaLitian.1,  Epistle  to,  vi.  32;,  3,? 

349- 
'Generation,  Eternal,'  of  thu  Son 

iv.  i8j;  vii.  422,  423. 
Genesis,  u.  48. 
Geaenins,  ii.  61. 
Gibhon,  his  -Jiye  causes,'  iii.  115; 

his  sneer  at '  the  iota,'  vii.  4^5. 
Gladstone,      on      '  Ecce      Homo,' 

Note  A. 
'Gloria  in  eioelsia,'  the,  vii.  3S6. 
'Glory,'  in  St.  JoJiu'a  Gospel,   v. 

QnosticisDi,  ii.  69 ;  i 


..ill,  139; 

...  »...,  .n,Lo,  ^uo,  ;iur(. 

God,  the  true  idea  of,  i.  35 ;  viii. 

44S ;  not  secured  by  Beiam,  444 

eq. ;   Pantheistic  misuse  of  the 

Name,  i.  19;  viii.  451,  note. 
Goethe,  on  originality,  iii.  loS  ;  bis 

admiration  rf  the  heathen  mind, 

ii.  76. 
Grace,  vi.  533. 
Gregory  of  Na; , 

rianism,  vii.  437,  not 

norance,'  viii.  461. 
Gregory  of  Nyasa,  St.,  on  Arianism, 

vii,  43-7     n.,fB     .■,<! 

Guizot, 


ii.  437.  note,  438. 


■pLm 


>riginality  of  Clirist 


Hebrews,  Epistle  b 


Hen  geten  berg,  1^  „„. 

Heracleon,  v.  Jt6. 

Herder,  on  St  John's  Goapel    v 

208. 
Heresy,  Iiow  viewed  by  St.  John, 

v.a42;  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  279.336. 
Hilary,   St.,    —    "-■ 


la'of. 


HippolytOB,  St.,'Philosopbiii 


216;  o 


Chris 


.   .-  language  of,  418. 

Historical  ^thetioism,  its  objec- 
tion to  dogma,  i.  34  ;  '  historical 
spirit,'  the,iv.  151. 

'  Homoionaioo,'  the,  vii.  4^5. 
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'  TIumooDsion,'  liietory  of  the  t 
J.  3a;  vii.  4.10;  see  Lent.  VII. '; 
bow  criMciaed  by  modems.  35S ; 
explaias  early  Chnrcli'a  worship 
of  ChiTBt,  359  Bq. ;  aummarizea 
her  Christology,  405  sq. ;  a  'de- 
velopment' only  by  explnnatiou, 
456  sq. ;  why  rejected  by  Conncil 
of  Antiocli,  431, 

Hooker,  on  '  being  in  Cliriet,'  vi. 
34; ;  on  humaa  limitHtions  m 
Clmat,  viii.  4G6;  on  Hypoetatic 
Union,  476. 

Hope,  its  necessity  Mid  usea,  ii.  72  ; 
■  Israel  sustained  by,  75. 

'Humanity,'  era  of,  iii.  130;  idea 
of,  protected  by  the  Incarnation, 
viii.  45;,  494. 

Humanitnriuuem,  i.  15, 15;  vi.  393, 
3»3.  337  i -rii- 435  ;  TiiL473. 

Humanity  of  our  Lorfl,  see '  ChriEt.' 

Humility,  Christ's  Incarnation  the 
great  motive  to,  viii.  491  sq. 

Hymns,  fragments  of,  in  the  Epi- 
stles, VL  327,  3>8;  value  of,  as 
expressing  Chiistian  doctrine,  vii. 
385  sq. 

'  HypnstasiB,'  Idstory  of  the  term. 


lerntms,  St ,  alludps  to  St    Jolm, 

V  "1+,  nn  Hor^hip.fClirict,  %u 
379,  on  H.,  Divinity  4II 

'Ignorance' ami  'error,' nut  iden 

tieal   viii.  468 
'Imi^e  of  God,'  a  title  of  Chnst, 

VI  317 

Incarnation,  the  lUustrnted  by  mys- 
teries in  our  present  being,  v 
ifio ,  how  rel  ited  to  Creation, 
265 ,  secures  belief  in  a  hving 
God,  viii.  447 ;  protects  dignity 
ofman,  451.    See  'Chriat.' 

'  Inferential  Theology,'  viii.  440  sq.; 
Inspiration,  ii.  45  sq. ;  v.  1  ig. 

IrenEena,  St.,  i.  8 ;  on  the  Tour 
Gospels,  V,  iio;  on  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, vii.  413;  on  His  human 
.'459- 


,  prophe<7  of,  its  i 


richness,  and  its  unity,  ii.  83  sq. ; 
his  spif-abasement,  iv.  164. 
Israel,  Messianic  hopes  o^  ii,  J4  sq.; 
a  Theocracy,  iii.  99. 

J. 

Jackson.  Dr..  on  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  258,  259,  notes. 
Jacobi,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  13. 
James,  St.,  J5pistle  of,  vi  278,  280, 

282  sq. 
Jehovah,  name  of,  ii.  BS. 
Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  ii.  84,   88, 

99- 


Jemaalem,  council  of,  vi.  378,  187. 
jKSlis,HamBof,  ii88;  v.  247,  notes. 
Jews,  their   histoiy  a  witness   to 

Clirist,  iii.  97  ;    hoatiiity  of,   to 

Christianity,  137.  138. 
Job,  '  Wisdom '  referred  to  in,  ii. 

John  Baptist,  St.,  iii.  11 1. 

John  Damascene,  St., on  Hypostatic 
Union,  v.  J58,  359,  notes;  on 
Two  Energies,  v.  164,  note. 

John  the  Evangelist,  St.,  see  Leot. 
V. ;  lite  and  character  of,  t^o  sq, 
269,  373  sq. ;  compared  with  St. 
Paul,  vi.  282,  350  i  Gospel  of,  ita 
authenticity,  v.  108  sq. ;  its  three 
purposes,  219  sq. ;  internal  diffi- 
culdea  ui^ed  against  it,  314, 
note ;  its  relation  to  the  other 
Gospels,  244  sq,  ;  Epistles  of, 
138  sq. ;  vii.  374  ;  EeveUtion  of, 
see '  Apocalypse.' 

John  Presbyter,  Note  E. 

Jowett,  Prof.,  on  Philo,  ii.  67,  68, 

'  Joyful  Light,'  hymn.  vii.  387. 

Judaizers,  vi,  281,  331,  348,  349. 

Jude,  St.,  Christology  of,  vi.  301, 
302. 

Jastification,  i.  41 ;  vi.  343. 

Jnsljn  Martyr,  St.,  on  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,'  ii.  55  ;  his  testimony 
to  St,  John's  Gospel,  v.  114  ;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii,  381 ;  on 
Christ's  Divinity,  412  ;  difficulties 
in  his  language,  41S  sq. 

Juvenal,  iii.  I40  -  ifjii.  48S. 
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Kant,  hia  rttiinition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

hie  view  of  Christ,  1,  li. 
'KsUe,  iiL   121),   130;   0"   'Son  of 

Man.'  i.  8,  note. 

Kaini,  m.  113.  note  ;  Note  A. 

'  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  foundation 

amd  lawa  of  the,  ili.  99  aq.    See 

'  Church.'  , 

Klee.   un  question    of  'ignorance, 

viii.45Seq.,  notes. 
Kuhn,  ii.  63. 
'  Kyrie  Eleiaon,"  the,  vii.  38S. 

L. 

Lftctantius,  on  worship  of  Christ, 

vii.  395  ;  inaccurate  langu^e  of, 

Latitudinariiins  on  Creeda,_vii.437- 
Law,  OhrislJanity  a.  new,  vi   387. 
Lazarus,  raising  of,  iv.  157,  2oa  ;  v. 

Leoky,  on    originality  of  Christ  a 
teaching,  iii.  no.  note;  on  'reve- 

Leihuitz,  on  human  '  ignorance'  in 

Christ,  viii-  4''4  ""^s- 
Leo,   St.,    on   Hypostatic    Union, 

V.  *,'i7,note. 
Litany,  the,  1,  40  ;  vui.  474. 
'Little   Labyrinth,'  the,  vii   416, 

Litnrgiea,  Mozarabic  and  Eaatern, 

vii.  389.  igo. 
Logos,  the,  in  Pliilo,  11.  61  aq. ;  in 

St.John,v.337tiq.;  iuSt.James, 

vi.  188  i  in  St.  Peter,  jgS  ;  ii-Sut- 

QtTOS  and  irpoipopitt6a,  vii.  418. 
Lnoian,  seofS  at  worship  of  Christ, 

viL  392.       ^  ., 

Ludan  of  Antioeh,  vii.  419. 
Luke,    St.,    his    narmtivo    ot    the 

Nativity,  V.  247. 
Luther,   asserts    the   'ubiquity     of 

Christ's  manhood,  viii.  463. 

M. 

Manhood  ofonr  Lord,  see  'Christ.' 

Mauichteans,  vii.  43O- 

Maiiael,  Prof.,  on  'Keaaon'in  Plato, 

Marcion,  v.  ill,  sifi. 

Marteiisen,  v.  338,  J47,  notes  ;  viii- 

481 ,  :iote. 


Martyr-,  the,  iv.  I44,  145  ;  pray  to 
Christ  in  their  ^ony,  vii.  398  sq., 

Mary,   the  B.V.,   i.   19;   iv.  165; 

v.  247,  h8,  5£7.  '58;  vii.  433. 
Materialism,  viii.  451. 
Matthew,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 

Nativity,  V.  147. 
MelohiBedeo,  vi.  311. 
Melito,  St„  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

'Memra/ticii.  63,  70. 

Messiah,  hope  of  the,  ii.  69,  77  ;  its 

dtbaaeiuent,  91.     See  'Chnst.' 
'  Metaphysics,'  inseparahle  from  refl- 


Meyev 


iffilpf,!.  19,11. 


Mill,  Dr.,  on  narratives  of  Nativity, 
V.  347,  note  i  on  limitation  of 
Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii. 


'  Miniitration,'  ascribed  to  Christ, 

vii.  411. 
Miraeles,  evidence  from,  iii.  145  ;  of 

Christ,  iv.  153  aq. 
Mohammedanism,  baaed  on  a  dogma, 

i.  4  ;  its  spread  no  parallel  to  that 

of  Christianity,  iii.  133. 
Monarchianism,  vii.  411. 
Monophyaitiam,  i.  25. 
Monotheism,   of  Israel,  ii.  67,  76, 

95;  of  Christianity,  v.  170;  vi. 

.S07  «!■  .  , 

Monothelitisra,  1.  35  ;  v.  261. 
Montanism,  v.  317. 
Moaea,  ii.  47,  53. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  the,  v.  ill. 
Mystery  no  bar  to  f^th,  v.  364. 
Mysticism, iv.  185,  198;  inSt.John, 


i-  361- 


N. 


'Name  of  God,'  sense  ot,  ii.  50. 
Napoleon  I.    on  Cbrist'a  Divinity, 

ill.  147.  '+8. 
Nathanael,  Christ's  words  to,  vui. 

4611 ;  confession  of,  i.  11 ;  iv.  177; 

Naturalism,  iu  j6,  89  ;  iii.  loS  ;  vi. 
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' Natures'  of  Christ,    the   Two,  v. 

Neander,  on  Christ  as  Pattern 
Man,  i.  8,  note ;  on  preparations 
for  Cliristianitj,  ii.  71;   on  the 


1.361; 


New  Testament,  Christologj  o^ 
Bummariaed,  vn.  428. 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  vipixdiptTa,  L  33, 
nota;  on  Bp,  Bull,Tii.  419, note; 
on  Homoousion,  4,^0,  note. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  his  '  Phases  of 
Faith,'  i.  41 ;  denies  Christ's  motiJ 
perfection,  i.  i^;  iv.  166,  198, 
notes ;  on  His  claim  to  be  the 
Judge,l73i  onHisSelf-aasertion, 
196,  note;    on  Hia  death,  197, 

NiuKa,  Council  o^  ii.  94;  vii.  4Z9 
sq. ;  Creed  of,  i.  1 8 ;  iv.  loo,  note ; 
T.  356  ;  vii,  359,  410, 432, 434  sq.; 
viii.  473. 

Nicholas  I.,  bia  use  of  False  Decra- 


Ollivant,  Ep.,  on  Isaiah,  ii 
Olshansen,  i.  6  ;  vi.  347,  n 
Omniscience,   in  Christ, 


it  456, 
V.  263, 


264,  n 
Ophites, 

onworahipofChrist,  385.  392Rq.; 
on  Christ's  Divinity,  414,  417, 
41S;    questionable  language  of. 


F^anism,  its  bostQitj   to    Chris- 


S'r 


Fantbeism,  i.  26  eq. ;  viiL  448  sq. 
Papias,  r.  215. 

'  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,'  iii.  ]  03  sq. 
Paraclete,  the  Montanieta',  v.  217, 

Passion,  vast  significance  of  the, 
™i.  473  sq.  ;  its  virtue  de- 
pendent on  Christ's  Divinity,  vi. 
198;  viii.  4j6sq. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  the,  vi.  336,  337. 

Patripassianism,  i.  15,  16. 

Paul,  St.,  has  been  called  the  creator 
of  Christianity,  i.  14;  his  conver- 
sion, iii.  138;  hia  interview  with 
the  leading  apostles,  vi.  278; 
characteristics  of  his  style,  a8 1 ; 
his  teaching  on  Christ's  Manhood, 
303  aq, ;  on  the  Divine  Unity, 
30;  sq, ;  on  Divinity  of  Chnot, 
cxpliGitly,3ll  sq.;  and uaphcitly, 
323  sq. ;  his  account  of  faith 
282,  339  sq. ;  of  regeneration, 
344  sq. ;  his  opposibon  to  Jn- 
dozers,  34Ssq.;  contrast  between 
him  and  St.  John,  350  aq 

Paulus  of  Samoaata.  i.  35 ,  tu.  415 , 
rejected  the  worship  of  Chnst, 
vii.  3S6  :  his  cavil  at  Eomoousion, 
4SO,  43"- 

Paulas,  ralionaliaf,  i.  42 

Peace,  secured  by  Christ,  vi   ^n 

Pearson,  Bp.,  on  adoraijim  of  Christ, 
vii.  379,  note. 

Pela^anism,  viii.  487. 

Pentetench,  quoted  by  Christ,  viii. 
454  sq. 

nfpix^pijini,  i.  33,  note. 

Persecution,  Pagan,  iii.  144. 

'Person,' use  oflte  term,  i,  31,33; 
of   Christ,   One  and  Divine,  v. 


Pcrsondity,  idea  of,  ii.  67,  note 
God,  i.  30  ;  viii.  444  sq. 

Persons  in  the  Godhead,  intin: 
in  Old  Testament,  ii.  48  sq. 

Petaviua,  ii.  67  ;  viL  419,  424. 
Peter  Lombard,  v.  261,  note ; 
480,  note. 


i  of 
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Peter,  St.,  his  confession,  i.  lo,  ii ; 
Cbristoiogy  of  hia  sermons,  vL 
391  aq, ;  of  his  Epistles,  294  eq. 

Pharisaism,  iv.  163. 

Philaathropy,  Chriatinn,  iii.  130; 
viii.494Bq.;  spiiitof.inSt.John, 
T.  241,  142. 

Phihp  the  Apostle,  St.,  hi*  question 
to  Christ,  iv.  177,  178. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  St.,  on  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  vi.  29a. 

Pliilippians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  335. 

Philo,  hia  theory  of  the  Logos  con- 
trasted with  St.  John's  doctrine, 
ii.  62  sq. ;  V.  129,  Dote ;  his  indif- 
ference to  Messianic  hopes,  ii. 
6g,  91 ;  on  Law  of  Moses,  lii.  137. 

Philosophy,  Christianity  not  a  mere, 
iii.  137 ;  Gentile,  how  far  a,  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  ii.  70 ; 
moral  weakness  of,  iii.  144,  note  ; 
viii.  4S8  ;  huignage  of,  how  uaed 
h^  the  Cliun;h,  vii.  429. 

Pietism,  i.  4.1,  42. 

'Plan'  of  Christ,  chataeteristid 
the,  iii.  115, 

PlatoniscD,  ii.  64;  vi.  347. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  iii.  139. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  testimony  of,  to 
worship  of  Chriat,  vii.  391. 

Poetry,  Greek,  a  sadness  in,  ii.  76. 

Polycatp,  St.,  tcEtimony  of,  to  St. 
John,  V.  114;  on  Divine  dignity 
of,   and  worship  ot,  Christ,  vii. 


Polytheit 


.    .  HI-  '33. 
1  taken  in  tbe  Lectnrea,  i. 


Praxeaa,  Monarchianism  ot, 

16;  yii.  449. 
Prayer  offered  by  Christ,  a 


ai,  NoteAjp.  5o7;on  Christ's 
'plan,' iii.  113,  115,  note;  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,  v.  218,  note. 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  vi.  338 ;  riii. 


Priestly  blessing,  the,  in  the  Law, 

iijo. 
Prophecy,   Messianic,   tliree  stages 

of,  ii.  78  sq. ;  St.  Peter's  use  0!, 

vi.  294,  29s. 
Prophet,  Chriat  the  great,  n,  79. 
Prophets,  the,  ii.  74,  77,  70,  90,  93  ; 

vi.  293 ;  their  sense  of  personal 

sinfuhiess,  iv.  164. 
Protevangelium,  the,  ii.  J8. 
Proverba, 'Wisdom' in  the, ii.S9, 60, 
Providence,  Divine,  iv.    180,    181  ; 

viii.  446. 
Prudenlius,  hymns  ot  vii.  408,  409, 


Pusey,  Dr.,on  Book  of  Enoch,  i, 
note ;  on  Messianic  propliec: 
ii.  80,  81,  87311.,  notes;  on  1 


Kabbi,  title  of,  iii.  109. 

EaLbinieal    schools,    ii.    75 ;    their 

Messianic  doctrine,  90 ;  their  later 

invention  of   a   double  Messiah, 

86. 
Eaoovian  Cafochiam,  vii.  404,  405. 
nationalism,  the  older,  i.   13,   14; 

Note  A,    p.   503 ;     modern,    iii. 

EecapitulatioQ    of   the    argument, 

viu.  497, 
Redemption,  vi.  298,  311,  337;  viii. 

4J7.  4l8. 
Eegeneration,   St  Paul's   doctrine 

of,  vi.  344  sq, ;  viii.  490. 
Reign  of  Christ,  i.  36 ;  ii.  84 ;  iiL 


^ligion,  definitions  of,  i.  3,  4 


objec 


»  Perai 


'Dog- 


Eenan,  Note  A;  his  view  of  Christ, 
i.  15  ;  on  Hillol,  iii.  107 ;  on  Ga- 
lilean influences,  108  ;  hia  expla- 
nation of  Christ's  success,  136  sq.; 
how  he  dififers  from  Strauss,  146, 
147  ;  ou  the  Gospel  miracles,  iv. 
161, 203, note;  denies  Christ's  Ee- 
aurrection,  154  ;  criticises  Chan- 
niog,  J 58,  note;  denies  that 
Christ  daimed  to  be  God,  1 78, 
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'God,'' 


i.  45l,n< 


Beeuirectjon  of  Cbriat,  tbe,  Cliristi- 
BDity  baaed  on  truth  of,  iv.  154 
Bq.  ;  preached  by  SS.  Petet  anil 
Pau!,v!.  193,  314,  325. 

EeuEH,  on  proWae  of  St,  John,  t. 


»2S,  z3(, 


=37.' 


.  .  313;  en  re- 
generation, 345,  note. 

Bev^lation,  the  Christmn,  i.  l ;  yii. 
435  ;  belief  in,  neoessitAtea  a  the- 
ology,  viii  441. 

BeverenoB,  ncoeeaarily  truthful,  v. 
268 ;   Leoky'B  uae  of  the  word, 

'  Ehetoric,'  charge  of,  against  the 

Fathers,  vii.  413, 
Mohter,  J.  P.,  on  Christ,  iii.  149, 
Eitnal,  Jewish,  impressed  a  sense 

ofsin.  ii.  7;. 
Eomana,  Epistle  to,  vi.  sSi,  319. 

iii.  133;  V.  27;  ;  on  early  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  iii,  149, 
note;    on  possibiht;  of  miracles, 


155-   , 


,  his   'Acta   Sim 


301,  343,  345,  349,  352;  viii. 
47q  sq.,  490,  497, 

Sacrifice  of  Chmt,  viii.  477,  478, 
483. 

Salvador,  on  Christ's  claim  to  for- 
give sine,  iv.  175,  noto  ;  to  work 
on  Sabbath,  180,  nolo ;  on  His 
testimony  before  the  High  Priest, 
190,  191. 

Sanhedrin,  the,  iv.  ipo,  191. 

Saviour,  Christ  the  Divine,  iii.  150 ; 
V.  ^49  ;  vHi.  500. 

Scepticism,  in  middle  ages,  iii.  133, 


Schelling,  his  definition  of  religion, 
i.  3  J  bis  view  of  Christ,  13  ;  on 
Indian  '  incarnations,'  2S. 

Sohenkel,  Note  A;  his  view  of 
Christ,  i.  rs  ;  on  Hillel,  iii.  108  ; 
his  theory  of  a  growth  in  Christ's 
claims,  lis;  rejects  the  Gospel 
miracles,  iv.  153,  154;  denies 
possibihtj  of  Hypostatic  Union, 
V,  *56. 

Schleiermaoher,  t 
of,  i.  16;  V.  109;  \  _  . 
his  definition  of  religion,  i.  4  ; 
allows  Christ's  originality,  iii.  loS; 
accepts  St,  John's  Gospel,  v.  aocj. 

Scotista,  the,  ii.  56. 

Scripture,  Holy,  ife  sense  often  se- 
cured by  non-scriptural  terms,  i. 
42 ;  its  oi^anic  unity,  ii.  44  sq. 

Scrivener,   on   Codex    A,  vi.    312, 

Self-assertion  of  Christ,  i.   5 ;   iii. 

Is6i  iv,  16364.;  v.  iss- 
Semi-Ariana.  vii.  435.  436. 
Seraphim,  the,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  5r. 
.fia™.™.  mr  the  Mount  the,  i  31 ; 


'  Shekinah,'  the,  v.  235,  note. 
'  Shiloh,'  ii.  78. 

Simeon,  ii.  gi ;  song  of;  v.  249. 
Sin,  sense  of,  ii.  69,  76 ;  iv.  1 64 ; 

Note  A,  p.  509. 
Sinlessness  of  Clmat,  i.  23  ;  iv.  1 65 ; 


.^63; 


.305. 


Smith,    Dr.   Payne,   on   IsMah,    ii. 

Society,   Christ  the  Founder  of  a 

spiritaal,  iii.  99  sq.,  131 ;  vi.  333. 

Sooinianism,  i.  15,  36,  30,  40;   iv. 
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!^:^2                Texts  specially  re/erred  to. 

St.  jAMsa. 
3.18  vi.  J=8 

i.  23.  27      ....  VI.  186 

iii-" "-299 

iv." VI.  599 

3  St.  Peteb. 

V.  13  sq vii.  374 

V.  20     V.  239 

1  St.  John. 

ii.  I     vi.i90 

ii.8    vi.i88 

ii.l4eq vi.250 

iii.  IS vi.  280 

1  St.  John. 

i..-3 v.  238 

ii.  16    V.  239 

ii.2» vi,379 

iL  23    viii.  448 

iii.  5   '-'.l 

i;:f;^ :;;:::::  Si 

v.4.5 ■'■■^39 

St.  Judb. 

iSt.Peibh. 

Kevelatioit. 

i-ii    ".295 

iia   vi.»96 

i.18,19 vi.298 

ii.9    "-^W 

ii.23 ■^  *97 

i'.i4 ''-^97 

iii.  18 Ti.  297 

i-6,6  vii.  376 

i.  8 T.»43 

i.  17  vii.  363 

V.  esq.   ..   vli.  374  sq. 

six.  t6    V.  843 

x»:.6    V.244 

^^il-9 ™-37J 

OXPOIID! 
BY  T.  COmBE,  M.A.,  E.  B.  CAEDKER,  E.  P.  HALT.,  iND  H. 
PEINTBKS  TO  TEE   UNIVERSITY. 
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